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TO  ma  uoar  gracious  majesty 
KING  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 

SIRS, 

I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  layiug  at  your 
ilajeety's  feet  these  Records  of  a  profession  in  which 
the  name  of  your  Majesty  stands  enrolled  in  every  rank, 
from  that  of  a  Midshipman  to  that  of  Lord  High 
Admiral. 

A  History  of  those  stupendous  events  since 
the  year  1782,  in  wUcli  tihe  British  Navy  has  borne  so 

distinguished  a  part,  may  witli  peculiar  propriety  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  Monarch  who,  pre- 
viously to  the  commeneement  of  that  period,  and  at  an 

early  aj^e,  renounced  the  luxuries  of  a  Palace  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  sea  life.  Your 
Majesty,  being  the  first  British  Monarch  regularly 
trained  up  to  the  Naval  Ser\  ice_,  is  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  laborious  task  which  I  have  undertaken. 

The  support  of  the  Throne,  and  the  safety 
of  the  Empire,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
vigorous  condition  of  the  Navy.  My  chief  objects  have 
therefore  been  to  exhibit  transactions  and  events  to  the 
rismg  Officers  of  the  Service,  in  a  manner  that  may 
enable  them  to  draw  such  inferences  from  past  errors 
as  shall  teach  them  to  avoid  future  disasters ;  to  sug- 
gest such  beneficial  alterations  as  my  experience  might 
furnish  in  the  construction  of  our  ships  ;  and  also  to 
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point  out  the  means  by  which  corporal  punishment  and 
impressment  may  prospectively  be  dispensed  with,  not 
only  with  safety,  bnt  so  as  to  increase  the  number  and 

improve  the  character  of  British  Seamen. 

War  being  a  contingency  common  to  our 
natttrey  I  hfLve  sought  to  inculcate  such  precepts  as  may 
tend  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  to  diminish  the  amount 

of  human  misery. 

Such,  Sire,  have  been  some  among  the  many 
objects  embraced  in  the  following  History.  That  the 
Almighty  IXsposer  of  events,  who  has  so  signally  • 
favoured  and  protected  tlie  Briti^^h  Empire,  may  ever 
continue  to  do  so,  and  may  also  prolong  yourftlajesty's 
happy  reign  for  many  years,  is  the  constant  prayer  of 
an  humble  individual  who  has  the  houour  to  subscribe 
himself. 

With  great  respect. 
Sire, 

Your  Majesty  8  most  dutiful  Servant  and  Subject, 

EDWARD  PELHAM  BRENTON, 

Capi.  R.  N. 

Febrnnry  1, 
1837. 
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PREFACE. 


Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  presented  to  the  public  Since  then  I  haye  employed 
myself  in  correcting  the  unavoidable  errors^  so  peculia^i^ 
incidental  to  a  naval  hiitoiy ;  if  any  remain,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  correct  them  hereafter.  The  work  now  offered  is,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  it,  a  faithful  journal  of  naval  events 
since  the  year  1783. 

From  my  earliest  youth,  my  mind  has  been  bent  on  tliis  kind 
ofliterary  occupation  ;  voyages,  travels,  and  naval  actions  have 
been  the  objects  of  my  study  and  reflection ;  and  I  can  never 
forget  the  impressions  made  by  reading  the  History  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  and  the  Shipwreck  of  Captain 
Wilson  in  the  Antelope  packet,  on  the  Pellew  Islands.  I  have 
by  me  the  Naval  Histories  of  Josiah  Burchett,  of  Herv^y,  of 
Redhead  Yorke,  of  Beatson,  of  Campbell,  Bnrkenhout,  and 
Chamock ;  also  Schomberg's  Naval  Chronology,  and  the 
valuable  work  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  h^kins,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  as  a  fellow-labonrer  in  the  great  work  of 
improving  the  naval  profession :  with  these  companions  around 
me,  my  task,  though  arduous,  has  been  rendered  pleasing,  and 
I  almost  feel  regret  at  its  conclusion. 

It  would  have  added  much  to  my  satisfaction,  could  I  have 
named  in  the  following  pages  every  individual  whose  services 
have  merited  distinction:  but  that  being  impossible,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  facts  most  prominent  in  our  great  and 
eventful  struggle  for  national  existence. 

To  write  a  work  that  should  please  every  one,  has  never  yet 
fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  I  am  sensible  that  there  are  errors  in 
this ;  but  they  are  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  1  have  never 
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willingly  given  ofteiicc,  or  inflicted  pain  :  where  misfortunes  or 
defeats  have  been  caused  by  neglect  or  misconduct,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  make  such  comments  as  would,  in  all  probability, 
conduce  to  prevent  their  recurrence ;  and  thus,  while  I  have 
selected  the  brightest  examples  of  patience,  valour,  and  forti- 
tude, for  the  imitation  of  posterity,  I  have  warned  the  young 
officer  against  the  dangers  of  over-confidence,  of  indolence,  or 
presumption. 

The  fatal  consequence  of  taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands 
has  been  shown  in  the  melancholy  histories  of  some  gallant 
and  zealous  officers;  and  the  attention  of  our  youth  is  earnestly 
entreated  to  such  instances  of  the  misapplication  of  courage, 
and  the  criminal  acts  to  which  a  man  of  honour  may  be  led  by 
the  indulgence  of  passion,  and  by  neglecting  to  study  tha  laws 
of  his  country  so  far  as  his  specific  duties  require. 

The  muiinies  on  board  the  Ilerniione  and  the  Bounty  will 
teach  him  to  command  with  moderation,  and  to  unite  vigi- 
lance with  fiiTnness  and  gentleness,  in  the  discharge  of  In's 
duties.  Ha  is  to  remember  that  power  is  delegated  to  him 
only  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that  he 
must  be  accountable  for  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  it  both  hero 

and  hereafter. 

I  am  sorry  I  should  have  been  thoujrht  unnecessarily 
severe  in  my  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  hite  Admiral  Karl 
Howe,  on  three  occasions  connected  with  his  public  duty.  If 
my  strictures  were  severe,  I  plead  the  necessity  of  the  case,'  to 
show  how  a  signal  victory*  gained  by  his  valour  and  persever- 
ance, was  turned  into  all  tbo  consequences  of  a  defeat  by  too 
much  prec!])itation  in  quitting  the  scene  of  battle.  That  his 
want  of  at  lent  ion  to  the  demands  of  the  seamen  produced  the 
mutiny,  has  never  been  disproved.  I  thought,  and  do  still 
think,  that  his  conduct  in  the  flag  promotion  in  1787  was 
hard  upon  t  he  gallant  officers  whom  he  caused  to  be  passed 
over,  and  his  reasons  for  so  doing  quite  inadmissible:  but 
these  are  merely  isolated  spots  in  a  very  long  and  illustrious 
period  of  serrice.  They  relate  to  conduct,  not  to  ckaracters  and, 
admitting  tho  utmost  I  bare  said*  I  have  still  left  enough  to 
make  him  one  oft  lie  l)rii'htest  naval  ornaments  of  the  ei<dileeuth 
century.  His  defence  of  Gibraltar,  alone,  will  confer  ou  Jiiiu  a 
well-merited  immortality. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  in  the  worlds  which  involves  in  itself  more  responsi- 
bility than  that  of  a  commaiider-in-chief,  or  the  captain  of  a 
abip-o^'war.  This  propodtion  will  be  found  fully  made  out 
and  iUuitraled  by  the  affiura  of  the  Pbcenix  and  Rdsiolue,  the 
Leopard  and  Chesapeake,  the  President  and  Little  Belt,  and 
many  others,  where  a  combination  of  coolness,  firnniess,  judg- 
ment, and  forbearance  was  required,  and  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous. If,  then,  to  these  qualities  he  added  political  imga- 
fsity,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  services  a  sea-oflicer  may  not 
have  it  his  power  to  render  to  his  country. 

Tbn  charge  of  flattering  the  aristocracy  cannot*  I  thinks 
co-exbt  with  my  account  of  the  campaign  of  179^,  in  the  Chan- 
nel, and  1795,  in  the  Me^terranean,  and  that  of  the  mutiny,  in 
1797,  in  the  Nf)rth  Seas.  I  trust,  iheicloro,  when  I  assure  my 
readers  that  my  candour  on  these  occasions  has  made  me  many 
and  powerful  enemies,  they  will  give  me  credit  for  a  very  con- 
trary intention :  far  be  it  from  me  to  use  the  language  eitlier  of 
fululation  or  insolence. 

An  able  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  August, 
1936>  after  speaking  of  myself  and  my  work  in  more  flattering 
terms  than  I  think  I  desen'e,  kindly  checks  my  vanity  by  accusing 
me  of  certain  human  fraihies  which  ho  calls  an  anti-(jallic 
mania,  an  '*anti-Na})oleonophobia."  Now  this  I  do  not  deserve 
anymore  than  the  laudatory  part  of  the  criticism;  audi  appeal 
to  the  French  officers  themselves,  whether,  in  every  part  of  my 
writing,  I  have  not  given  them  due  credit  for  their  courage  and 
ibr  every  virtue  which  I  have  known  them  to  practise;  never,  how- 
ever, forgetting  to  censure  that  in  a  Frenchman  which  I  should 
reprobate  in  the  conduct  of  n)y  own  countrymen.  Willi  respect 
to  the  good  and  gallant  Admiral  Villaret,  I  can  only  say,  I  admired 
and  esteemed  him;  and  never  did  1  attribute  his  conduct,  or  that 
of  his  brother  officers,  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  to  the 

terror  of  the  guiiloline."  I  simply  related  what  Villaret  him- 
self told  me,  and  most  particularly  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Commissioner,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^«  who  flew  down  into  the  cock- 
pit the  moment  the  Queen  Charlotte  opened  her  tremendous 
broadside  on  LaMontacrnc.  I  should  be  untrrateful  were  I  to 
speak  unkindly  of  Villaret,  or  his  countrynieii,  from  whom  I 
have  received  repeated  acts  of  kindness.    \V  ith  respect  to  the 
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character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  I  never  can  change  my  opi- 
nion until  it  has  heen  clearly  proved  to  me  that  he  did  not 
poifl(mthe  men  at  Jaffa,  or  destroy  his  prisoners;  that  he  did 
not  murder  Palm,  the  bookseller,  Toussainty  Captain  Wrigh|» 
and  the  Duke  d*Enghien ;  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  an  ag>» 
gravated  act  of  adultery  in  putting  away  the  feithful  (tbough 
not  faultless)  and  amiable  Josephine,  and  taking  the  Austrian 
Princess  in  her  stead.*    Finally,  as  an  Englishman,  I  liated 
Bonaparte,  because  he  was  the  enemy  of  liberty,  and,  above  all, 
because  he  was  the  enemy  of  truth,  wherever  his  own  views  of 
ambition  were  concerned ;  and  because  he  was  a  determined^ 
to  the  Itber^  of  the  press,  the  great  palladium  of  British  hap- 
piness, and,  as  I  trust,  destined  to  berome  so  to  that  of  all 
Hzed  communities.    His  unjust  invasions  of  Russia,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  were  visited  by  the^hand 
of  Divine  justice  in  the  abortion  of  all  his  schemes. 

One  word  more  to  my  kind  Reviewer.  If  the  separation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  Colonies  was  not 
the  result  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  what  was  it? 
Whether  the  Colonists  were  right  or  wrong  is  quite  another 
question.    If  even  we  admit  that  they  had  justice  on  their 
side,  still  the  act  does  not  change  its  primary  character,  al- 
though success  has  stamped  it  in  the  vocabulary  of  mankind 
with  another  name.    This  is,  liowcver,  a  distinction  liardly 
worth  insisting  on.    I  wish  the  Americans  every  happiness  as  a 
nation.    I  cannot  forget  that  I  was  born  among  them,  and 
have  forgiven  their  unJund  treatment  of  my  family  when  I  was 
an  infant  I  will  add  one  word  of  friendly  admonition  to  them : 
as  they  fought  and  gained  their  own  liberty,  let  them    do  as 
they  would  be  done  by.**  Let  them  recoUeet  their  slave  popu* 
lation ;  let  them  instruct,  and  then  emancipate  them ;  let  them 
look  to  their  parent  country  for  a  noble  though  recent  ex- 
ample; and  let  them  remember  that  the  neglect  of  this  and 
other  similar  warnings  may  be  the  cause  of  deluging  their  now 
happy  land  in  blood :  injustice  ever  brings  its  punishment 
along  with  it.   Should  Bngland  and  America  unhappily  be 


•  •  ns  iwder  vlio  it  find  of  tradog  tlis  hud  of  Divine  wtiibiiliaB  in  rtl 
hnnMBOTiniliy  will  be  initructed  by  eoapering  with  greet  ettentioai  ae  I  have 
doni^  the  life  of  Napoleon  with  the  14th  chapter  of  the  prophet  Itaiah,  fieaa 
vciMi  6  to  20  inelnaiTe:  the  eoincideiice  ia  moel  lemaikable  thioughouL 
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em  it  vm,  this  most  vulnerable  point  may  prove  the  caii8e  of 
interminable  discord.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  contingency 
will  never  happen,  and  that  the  present  bond  of  peace  between 
mi  and  the  United  States  may  remain  for  ever  unbroken. 

Wars  aro  uiiluippily  the  lot  of  human  nature, — the  scourge 
of  the  Almif]^hty :  it  should  ever  be  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  that  which  they  cannot  entirely  suppress. 
British  valour  and  sympathy  shone  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  1782;  at  Toulon  in  1793;  at  the  summons  of 
Cadii  in  1800 ;  at  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1801 ;  at  Copenhagen 
in  1802;  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805;  at 
Algiers  in  1816;  and  in  a  thousand  other  minor  instances. 
The  feeling  of  compassion  towards  a  conquered  enemy  should 
ever  be  cherished ;  it  is  a  feeling  that,  I  am  persuaded,  more 
generally  pervades  the  civilized  world  than  it  did  fifty  years 
ago;  but  still  there  are  melancholy  exceptions  to  the  fact,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  Peninsula:  let  us  hope  that  the  example 
of  Great  Britain  will  lead  the  way  to  a  better  order  of  things. 
The  conduct  of  British  seamen  in  the  mutiny  of  1797  gives 
me  reason  to  hope  that  our  progress  in  philanthropy  has 
equalled  our  improvement  in  war. 

The  infidel  or  tlie  sceptic  may  indulge  in  a  smile  at  my 
frequent  allusions  to  tlie  interference  of  Divine  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  of  their  censure ;  for, 
indeed^  the  truly  Christian  and  devout  mind  will  perceive  in 
such  remarks  nothing  but  what  harmonizes  with  the  religious 
conviction  derived  from  revelation,  and  sanctioned  by  reason, 
that  not  only  is  the  order  of  nature  in  the  material  world  up- 
held by  the  laws  of  God*s  appointment,  but  that  the  moral 
relations  of  hinnan  beings  aro,  in  like  manner,  determined 
by  the  same  omnipotent  authority ;  however  veiled  from  hu- 
man sight,  or  at  times  producing  apparent /ij  conflicting  re- 
sults, may  be  those  laws  wliich  He  in  his  wisdom  has  fixed 
as  the  basis  of  his  moral  government.  This  is  my  own  con- 
vietiony  confirmed  by  long  meditation  on  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  more  especially  forced  upon  me  by  the  events  that 
have  occurred  within  my  own  personal  observation,  and  in 
which  I  have  been  called  on  to  perform  a  humble  part, 
Happy  shall  1  be  if  I  have  proved  that  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
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and  a  wamor  are  not  incompatible  when  engaged  in  the 
4crence  of  At*  oten  King,  and  country,  and  altars. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that>  while  Britain  has  nobly 
struggled  for  her  own  uidependence^  she  has  never  been  guided 
by  selfish  principles  or  corrupt  motives.  The  crafty  tyrants 
whom  it  w  as  our  glory  to  humble,  is  said  to  have  derided  our 
imbet  ilit y  in  CLtliiicr  tliut  to  negotiation  which  wc  had  acquired 
by  the  sword, — a  high  nilogium  from  the  lipsof  jni  implacable 
enemy,  proving  that  we  contended  for  peace  and  tlie  real  rights 
of  men.  The  sacrifice  of  20  millions  of  money  to  purchase  the 
emancipation  of  800,000  negroes  is  another  demonstration  of 
this  national  magnanimity,  and  forms  the  triumphal  wreath  to 
our  warlike  achievements :  it  does  us  as  much  honour  as  all 
our  victories,  and  proves  that,  if  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
we  are  neither  misers  nor  slave-dealers.  In  no  instance  in 
history,  sacred  or  jirufane,  does  the  eiVect  of  Christianity  on 
the  minds  of  an  enlit^htenod  people  beam  forth  with  such 
transcendent  splendour  as  in  this  act  of  justice  and  generosity. 
In  short,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  British  flag  has 
waved,  arts  and  civilization  are  softening  the  manners  and  im- 
proving  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  savages  of  New 
Zealand  are  nearly  converted  to  Christianity.  Idolatry  is 
banished  from  the  Polynesian  Islands,  through  the  perse- 
verance of  our  missionaries. 

In  the  course  of  a  professional  life  extending  to  half  a  century, 
I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  most  of  the  officers  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  following  history.  I  have  visited 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  been  present  at  some  of  the 
transactions  which  I  have  described;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that,  for  these  reasons  only,  I  have  drawn  on  myself  the  acri- 
monious strictures  of  a  contemporary  who  is  deeply  sensible 
of  the  want  of  such  advaulai^es.  It  is  \er\  >ini'uhir  that  ho 
should  ii;n  e  attacked  r.ie  u])0!i  the  very  facts  of  \\  liich  I  was 
au  cyc-wilness ;  biu  1  fearlessly  appeal  from  the  dictum  of  an  in- 
terested writer  to  the  judgment  of  more  discerning  and  better 
instructed  authorities.  I  still  deny  that  a  landsman  is  capable 
of  writing  a  naval  history.  He  may  give  the  letter,  but  he  can- 
not givetlie  spirit;  he  can  neither  instruct  nor  reprove  without 
the  charge  of  folly  and  presumption.    I  have  selected  a  few 
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only  of  the  numerous  Instatieeii  in  which  I  hare  been  quoted 

or  copied  without  acknowlcdgnuMit.  My  name  appears  in  the 
niarc^in  of  ahnost  every  page,  and  I  am  fre([uently  contradicted 
hy  one  utterly  destitute  of  the  least  professional  pretension. 
Tiiat  tlicre  may  be  slight  errors,  in  a  few  instances,  I  do  not 
deny ;  the  Egyptian,  for  instance,  may  have  carried  only  24* 
pounders  instead  of  32-poaaders,  on  her  main-deck ;  but  these 
and  similar  errors  cannot,  in  any  way,  affect  the  general  truth 
of  my*  historical  facts ;  atid  my  adversaries  would  do  well  to 
let  the  campaign  of  1791  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Martinique  in 
1795  and  180S,  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  and  ec^ually 
so  as  to  the  Tribune  and  the  Boston. 

The  log-books  may  do  very  well  to  ascertain  certain  facts, 
but  they  are  seldom  to  be  k^lied  on  iu  cases  of  actions  with  the 
enemy,  being  ever  written  or  dictated  with  a  spirit  of  partiality 
and  exaggeration  of  which  none  but  a  seaman  can  form  an  idea ; 
and  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  scarcely 
two  officers,  even  in  the  same  ship,  ever  agreed  in  the  details  of 
an  action  in  which  they  had  been  enfrafjed.  Whence  then  tlie  use 
of  all  these  diagrams,  drawn  by  incompetent  hands,  to  describe 
evolutions  which  most  probably  never  occurred,  or,  if  they 
did  occur,  certainly  not  in  the  manner  described  ? 

I  am  willing  to  give  Mr.  James  and  his  Naval  Editor  all  the 
merit  they  really  deserve.  I  cheeriully  acknowledge  their  great 
and  unwearied  pains  and  attention  in  the  collection  of  facts  and 
details;  but  I  must  aver  tliat,  in  c.indour  and  kindness,  if  not 
in  gratitude,  they  should  have  shown  a.  difierent  spirit  towards 
me.  Their  reflection  cast  on  me,  when  speaking  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Laurel,  proves  a  want  of  knowledge  that  was  hardly 
to  have  been  eiqpected.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  account  of 
the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  preferable  to  mine,  or  more 
accurate,  because  it  is  fifteen  times  longer.  I  have  given  the 
main  fiacts :  vanity  and  self-love  may  wish  for  more  detail  of  a 
personal  nature,  but  the  general  reader  will  disregard  it ;  and,  in 
j)roportion  as  we  recede  from  the  pcriotl  of  action,  miuor  points 
lose  their  importance  and  interest. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Mr.  James,  though  in  other 
respects  fully  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as  myself,  could  adopt 
the  phiBseoiogy  of  a  seaman,  so  the  navy  will  be  excused  for 
not  adopting  his  nomenclature,  particularly  when  found  to  be 
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derived  from  the  Americans ;  and,  as  our  deeks  aire  Iffl  plfl&^Hy 

named,  I  trust  tliey  will  retain  the  good  old  English  apjlella- 
tions.  It  will  bo  seen  that  I  never  use  the  term  ''wr/7?-of-war,** 
as  applied  to  a  ship.  I  once  observed  to  a  noble  Lord  that  the 
term  was  absurd,  the  latter  substantive  being  feminine :  "  True, 
Sir/'  replied  the  Ear],  "  but  we  now  say  sJ^ip  of  war.''  ilfe 
term  ''man-of-war**  was  first  used«  I  believe,  as  a  verb,  to 
a  ship,  and  not  as  a  substantive.  I  cannot  turn  to  the  f^i^o* 
rity,  but  I  have  heard  that  King  Henry  (I  believe  the  Eighth) 
commanded  a  fwan-of-war,  that  is,  that  he  ordered  a  naval 
armament  to  be  equipped,  and  tlience  the  derivation  of  the 
term ;  but,  even  in  our  day,  we  sometimes  read  in  our  period- 
ical papers,  "Arrived  the  lienown  man-of-war  and  the  Spartan 
frigate."  The  first,  being  a  ship  of  the  line,  is  supposed  by  the 
writer  to  be  exclusively  a  man-of-war,  whereas  it  is  notorious 
that  every  vessel,  be  her  siie  what  it  may,  if  she  wears  the 
King's  pendant,  and  carries  a  commissioned  officer,  with  guns, 
is  a  man-of-war  according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  term  "fleet"  is  a  collective  one,  indefinite  as  to  number; 
but  a  regulation  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1SG(),  decided  that  no  less  a 
number  of  sliips  of  the  line  than  10  sail  are  to  have  that  deno- 
mination: when  they  amount  to  that  number,  a  ilag-oflicer  is 
to  be  appointed  to  command  them,  with  a  captain  of  the  fleet, 
whose  duty  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  an  adjutant* 
general.  He  regulates  the  distribution  of  storesi*  the  issue  of 
public  orders,  receives  all  returns,  and  transmits  them,  in  ab- 
stract, to  the  commander-in-chief  and  to  the  Admiralty;  if  a 
raptairty  he  takes  the  ranis,  wears  the  uniform,  and  receives  all 
the  emoluments,  of  a  rear-admiral. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  preface  to  a  Naval  History  of  Great 
Britain  more  appropriately  than  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
naval  power  of  England,  extracted  from  the  work  of  M.Dupin. 
This  acute  observer,  in  his  Travels  in  Great  Britain,  reniarkB:--r 

Witliin  the  last  125  years,  llie  British  navy  has  sustained  f^ix  great 
maritime  wars;  and  in  cacli,  successively,  it  lias  employed  a  force 
more  formidable  and  better  organized  than  in  any  of  the  prccedinq^. 
It  is  since  this  period  tliat  England  h»s realized  its  pretension<^  to  t!ie 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  by  occupying  all  the  important  points  wliich 
serve  as  the  keys  to  that  domain.  Gibraltari  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Isles  ensure  its  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  Heligoland, 
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il»  powtr  reaches  towaids  the  Baltie.  By  means  of  SU  Helena,  the 
C^pa  of  CkMid  Hope,  and  the  Isle  of  Fraooe,  it  conmiaiids  the  pas- 
Mge  to  India.  Lastiy,  India  ideH;  the  finest  of  the  West  India 
Islands^  Canada,  Newfoundfamd,  and  New  Holland,  have  increased 
these  important  possessions*  These  are  the  conquests  which  En^ 
land  has  made  smee  its  retolatioii,  and  which  it  owes  to  tlie  progress 
of ito  nafal  force.  Rome  only,  at  the  time  of  its  most  brilliant^uc- 
CSflSi  eaa  aford  us  an  example  of  such  a  system  of  ag-frranflizement. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  maritime  wars  of  Ernr. 
land  consisted  of  a  few  battles  with  one  or  two  fleets  ;  its  ships  made 
some  cruises,  formed  isolated  blockades,  and  undertook  certain  en- 
terprises, sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  campaign. — But,  in  the 
naval  war  which  we  have  seen  beg^un,  and  finished  in  the  19th century, 
England  conceived  the  idea  of  attuckinc^  nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  navies  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmarlc,  Italy,  and  even 
America;  it  has,  in  short,  opposed  itself  to  every  maritime  power  of 
the  world.  Not  only  has  it  blockaded  all  the  war-poits  which  could 
send  out  any  squadron  or  flotilla,  but  it  has  blockaded  all  the  com* 
mexcial  ports ;  a  spectacle  of  which,  up  to  that  time,  no  maritime 
power  had  offered  an  example.  The  inhabitanto  of  an  island  of  but 
small  extent  have  succeeded  in  forming  with  their  own  ships  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  observation  along^  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Afirica,  and  America.  All  the  comments  of  the  two  worids  have 
Veen  simultaneously  besieged,  islands  taken  by  main  force,  the  com- 
merce of  the  universe  invaded ;  and,  finally,  after  twenty  years  of  com- 
bat, this  naval  power,  which  began  the  contest  with  30  millions  of 
anljectSy  haa  terminated  it  by  consolidating  an  empire,  includinir  tlie 
conqueraes  and  the  conquered,  of  80  millions.  Let  us,  moreover 
neal  to  mind  that  Great  Britain  has  never,  during  the  epoch,  en>- 
ployed  more  than  145,000  sailors  and  marines  in  effecting  these 
prodigies. 

M.  Dupin  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  the  navy  as  a  na- 
tional force,— first,  because  it  is  calculated  fop  the  most  im- 
portant defence,  but  can  never  be  employed  to  destroy  tlic 
liberty  of  the  people;  secondly,  because  all  the  great  towm  of 
the  empire  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  some  port,  where  the 
citizens  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  vessels  of  all  nations 
bringing  to  its  warehouses  the  tribute  of  their  respective  soils, 
and  others  exporting  the  products  of  national  industry:  and  it 
is  impossible  to  be  in  the  constant  practice  of  remarking  such 
•pectades,  without  feeling  an  honest  pride  in  the  navy  which 
has  ensured  to  the  country  all  these  benefits. 
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Tn  tlie  eyes  of  the  English,  their  navy  forms  the  elements  of  the 
British  power,  and  the  moveable  ramparts  of  llie  territory  of  Albion. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  figurative  langunge  of  poetry,  but  in  the  most 
familiar  conversation  of  the  English,  when  speaking  of  their  fthips, 
that  they  call  them  their  bulwarks^  their  wooden  walls. 

The  metropoh's^of  the  British  Empire  contains  in  lit  bosom  the 
most  frequented  part  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  cotnnierca  5f  tha  snt 
which  has  rendered  London  the  most  populous  and  the  iiost  opulent 
capital  of  Europe.  Ships  of  a  hundred  different  countries  display 
on  the  Thames  their  respective  flags ;  yet  the  British  Tessels  alone 
outnumber  those  of  all  other  nations.— The  citiien  uf  Iiondoli  la 
Justly  proud  to  observe  the  fleets  of  merchant-men  which  every  day 
arrive  from  the  ocean,  or  which  descend  the  stream  of  the  Thames; 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  products  of  nalional  in* 
dustry,  and  the  ibrmer  importing  the  ttcasure  of  foreign  nationi. 
Who  can  contemplate  this  immense  movement,  without  being  oon- 
▼inced  that  it  is  the  commerce  of  the  sea  which  has  produced  thb 
riches  and  grandeur  of  the  dty  ? 

The  author  then  observes  that  this  spectacle^  and  the  ideas 
to  which  it  gives  births  are  not  peculiar  |o  London,  but  apper- 
tain to  all  the  capitals  of  the  empire.   Edinburgh  stands  on 

the  borders  of  one  of  the  finest  f^ulfs  of  Scotland ;  Dublin  is 
most  conv(Miiontly  situated  for  a  rapid  comiuunication  between 
London  and  Ireland  reciprocally;  Quebec  is  on  the  short^s  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  may  be  called  the  Thames  of 
Canada;  Halifax,  on  the  hyperborean  side  of  America;  and 
Cape  Town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  that  point  of 
tempests  which  vessels  must  double  to  pass  from  Europe  to 
India.  In  a  word*  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  central  points 
of  British  power  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  commerce  of 
the  sea,  and  by  these  benefits  contribute  to  the  splendour,  tlie 
riches,  and  the  power  of  the  people,  and  of  the  government. 
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I  ABC  eiitremely  sorry  that  neither  Mr.  James  nor  his  Naval 

Editor  could  hare  steered  a  course  through  their  literary  la- 
bours without  running  foul  of  me  and  my  work  :  perhaps,  like 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  they  expect  to  obtain  the  orood 
qualities  of  all  whom  they  may  scalp.  I  should  never  have 
found  fault  with  their  work — perhaps  I  should  not  even  have 
named  it— if  they  would  have  allowed  me  to  enjoy  in  peace 
whatever  share  of  public  fiivour  my  labours  may  be  deemed  to 
deserve.  What  their  motives  may  be  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves ;  but  they  not  only  quote  me  pretty  freely  to  supply 
their  own  deficiencies,  but  they  ungratefully  snap  at  the  hand 
which  feeds  them.  On  this  subject,  I  will  now  enter  into  a  few 
details. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  James's  Naval 
History^  two  whole  pages  are  copied  from  me,  acknowledgecl» 
I  own ;  but  I  am  made  to  talk  nonsense.  I  never  said  that  the 
"  Tower^  extended  from  the  Dockyard  to  the  Victualling 
Office,  but  that  the  town  of  Toulon  occupied  that  situation. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  errors  arising  from  that  want  of  local 
knowledge  so  common  to  the  class  of  w  riters  who  consider 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  a  very  unimportant 
part  of  their  business. 

VOL.  X.  b 
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The  miserable  a£^r  of  the  Boston  and  the  Ambuscade  I 

had  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Captain  Alexander  Robert  Kerr, 
who  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  British  frigate  in  the  action. 
I  much  fear  that  my  facts  and  his  assertions  will  be  borne 
out  by  other  witnesses.  The  widow  of  poor  Courtney  assured 
me,  that  she  had  heard  the  story  long  before  I  related  it,  and 
that  she  believed  it  was  too  true.  It  was  believed  at  the  time 
on  the  Newfoundland  station ;  and  the  lieutenant  was  heard  to 
say  at  the  Admiralty,  when  he  came  down  stairs,  after  an  inter* 
view  with  Lord  Chatham,  *'  I  have  got  my  commander's 
commission;  but  Lord  Chatham  told  me,  it  was  not  (or  any 
merit  of  my  own,  but  from  the  powerful  interest  of  my 
friends." 

Pj).  112  and  113  of  James's  work*  are  copied  verbatim  from  my 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  first  edition,  without  any  acknowledf^ment ; 
so  is  the  principal  part  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies,  pp.  118 
and  119.  I  was  in  India  at  tlie  time,  and  none  ever  publislied 
the  account  of  the  action  between  the  Phoenix  and  Resolue  but 
myself :  indeed  the  words  are  nearly  all  of  them  my  own.  The 
changes  which  aia  substituted  are  merely  in  the  way  of  dis- 
guise. 

P.  lUd.^Mr*  James  says,  the  Queea  Charlotte's  ports  were  only  four 
feet  six  inches  from  the  water :  my  tables  give  five  feet  two  j 
and  I  remember  Sir  Andrew  Douglas  being  so  much  disaatis- 
fied  with  that  height,  that  he  lightened  her  to  five  feet  ten 
ck-midships, 

P.  The  positions  of  ships  in  action  are  liable  to  such  monent- 
ary  changes,  that  the  best  diagrams  are  of  very  little  use,  and 
scaraely  two  oflkers  will  agree  as  to  their  cometaeis. 

P.  150. — Speaking  of  the  loss  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  main  top- 
mast, I  must  tell  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter. 
1  know  how  the  main  topmast  was  lost,  and  so  do  the  crallant 
admirals,  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  Cochet.  The  conver- 
sation on  the  Queen  Charlotte's  quarter-deck,  at  that  moment, 
was  highly  edifying.   Let  me  say  no  more. 

P.  15ft.*->*  The  guns  taken  In  die  French  prises  were  all  of  Swedbh 
manulaetuve»  and  dUefly  of  brsss.**  It  will  require  some  bisss 
to  support  this  assertloD.  Wheie  they  were  esst  I  caaool  say 
thsl  I  know ;  but  I  will  say,  that,  in  walking  over  the  decks  <tf 
the  whole  of  the  prizest  I  saw  not  one  brass  gun  on  the  maui 
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or  lower  decks,  and  not  one  brass  gun  out  of  these  prizes  ever 
ornamented  the  forts  in  and  around  Portsmouth.  Tlie  iron 
guns  did  :  some  of  them  enfiladed  South  Sea  beach,  and  others 
stood  on  the  King's  bastion,  but,  I  believe,  they  are  now  all 
removed.  The  gun  which  "  bunted"  (p.  155)  on  board  the 
America  may  have  been  of  brass. 

160.— Poor  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^ !  Mr.  Jamest  his  unsuccessful 
advocate,  had  better  have  left  him  to  my  more  merciful  pen. 
Villaret,  the  French  admiral,  in  speaking  of  him  to  me  aaid» 
AhOeeoquin:  dfintUmide la bar^du Queen CharloUe^U 
dSseendU  dam  ia  eaUle^  el  noue  fie  U  timei  plus  pendani  le 
combai» 

P.  168. — The  anecdote  respecting  the  late  gallant  Sir  Thomas 
Trowbridge  is  neither  *'  vulgar  nor  disgusting,**  nor  could  Mr. 
James  be  a  judge  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  found  in  my 
first  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  308,  and  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  iH 
it  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  true  British  sailor. 

P.  178.— After  all  that  had  passed  on  the  subject  of  a  gallant 
admiral  now  deceased,  the  revival  of  it  was  unkind  and  im» 
proper.  I  hope  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  surviving-  relatives.  /  am  not  afraid  of  renewing  the 
discussion. 

P.  185« — The  term  **  population"  is  right  as  applied  by  me :  it  meant 
the  inhabitants  generally,  and  not  that  part  of  them  called  the 
"  populace.*' 

P.  1S6.  Tiie  loss  of  the  Ardent  is  copied  from  me. 

P.  191.  The  aflfectation  of  calling  the  lower  deck  the  Jkit  deck,  is 
ridieulouft,  and  I  only  wonder  that  a  naval  author  of  taste  and 
character  should  continue  it. 

P.  215,  NotCy  bottom.  Lord  St.  Vincent  assured  me,  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Pegase  was  dismissed  the  French  navy»  and  that 
his  sword  was  broken  over  his  head. 

P.  219.  For  the  afiUr  of  Captain  Brown  in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  see 
Cboper  Willyam^s  Campaign,  1795,  in  the  West  Indies. 

P.  236. — The  account  of  the  gale  in  Torbay,  in  which  1  was  present, 
is  copied  from  me. 

P.  S43i^Neither  Sir  Chatles  Ekins,  nor  myself,  is  permitted  to 
know  anything:  it  Is  only  the  inspired  historian  and  his  com* 
mentalor  who  ate  infbmed  upon  tlMse  subjects}  and  yet,  at 
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P.  945, 1  am  eopied  again  wiifiout  acknowledgment 

P.  251. — Here  the  author  would  have  done  better  to  have  copied 
from  me  entirely,  as  he  has  in  part :  he  would  not  then  have 
been  led  into  such  ^ross  error.  Du  Puissaye  did  not  hasten  to 
the  ahore  with  1,100  men,  and  await  the  return  of  daylight ;  for 
he  was  fast  asleep  on  board  the  Pomone.  lliere  was  no  gale 
of  wind,  but  only  rain;  nor  were  there  six  tranaports  lost*  an 
error  which  has  been  copied  from  Schomberg.  But,  as  I  was 
ptcaent  at  thia  affair,  I  must,  of  coorse,  be  a  disqualified"  wit- 
neaa. 

P.  252. — Sir  John  Warren  at  Isle  D'Yeu,  copied  from  me. 

P.  254.— And  here,  alao^  in  speaking  of  Vice-admiral  Hotham  at 
Fiorenso  bay. 

I  can  make  allowances  for  the  irritated  feelings  of  poor 
.Tamos,  who  erroneously  took  up  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  in- 
jure the  sale  of  his  work ;  but  Captain  Chamler,  a  seaman  and 
an  officer,  should  ha?e  paiiseil  before  he  contradicted  living  wit- 
nesses who  are  not  less  credible  than  himself.  Rear-admiral 
Sir  Jahleel  Bfenton  would  haTO  set  him  right  on  many  sub- 
jects which  the  gallant  editor  has  incorrectly  stated. 

Sir  Jahleel  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Gibraltar,  when  she 
drove  out  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  night  of  the 
2d  December,  1796.  The  folloniiifr  is  the  extract  of  his 
letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  so  clear  and  so  circumstantial,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
Samuel  Hood,  that  I  cannot -resist  giving  the  whole  of  it : — 

I  send  you  my  version  of  Gibraltar,  and  you  may  make  what  use 
you  please  of  it.  Mr.  .Tames  says,  p.  317,  vol.  i.,  that  the  main- 
sail was  set :  I  say  it  never  teas  set.  He  says  the  ship  struck  on  the 
bank  or  rouk  in  consequence  of  losing  her  fore-topmast:  T  say  the 
same  thing:  where  then  is  the  manifest  inaccuracy?  the  log  pro- 
bably records  the  maiosail  being  set,  from  the  attempt  baviog  been 
made  to  set  it. 

In  order  to  accoont  for  the  ship  driving  so  far  to  leeward  before 
sail  could  be  made  upon  ber,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  hurricaRe,  with  rain  in  torrents;  that  she  had  three 
anchors  hanging  to  her  bows ;  that  the  topsails  had  been  furkd 
with  two  reefs;  and  that  it  was  neeeisaiy  to  close  reef  them  before 
they  could  be  set :  the  cables  were  of  course  cut,  as  soon  as  all  hope 
of  the  ship  bringing  up  had  vanisbed*  and  the  foresail  set  Imme- 
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diately,  and,  in  attempting  to  set  the  mainsail,  both  parts  of  the  sheet 
got  round  to  the  topgallant-yard  in  the  main  rigging:,  and  that,  when 
the  yard  was  cut  away,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  it,  the  sheet  retained 
its  hold,  carrying  the  yard  away  to  leeward  with  it  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  sheet,  which  it  was  impoasible  to  gather  in ;  coii8eqaeDlly» 
the  mainsail  bad  no  effect  upon  her.  In  order  to  fjfet  way  upon  the 
skip,  and  draw  her  out  into  the  gut,  the  jib  was  ordered  to  be  set, 
and  this^  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  combined  with  the  heavy 
sea  going,  carried  awa^  the  fire^opmatL  In  fact,  it  must  have 
been  so^  as  there  was  no  other  nfl  set  on  the  fore-topmast,  the  msst 
going  far  above  the  topsail-yard.  The  lieutenant  of  the  forecastle 
came  ail,  and  reported  to  me  that  thefbresail  was  split,  and,  anxious 
to  know  whether  it  was  so  hx  gone  as  to  lose  all  effect  upon  the 
ship,  I  went  over  to  the  lee  gangway,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  saw 
the  wreck  of  the  fore-topmast  hanging  through  the  lee  part  of  the 
foresail ;  this  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  its  being  gone;  nor  do 
I  recollect  ever  hearing  any  say  (who  were  on  the  forecastle  at  the 
time)  that  they  knew  of  its  going.  At  this  period,  the  white  foam  of 
the  breakers  was  seen  plainly  on  our  lee-beam,  and  soon  after  the 
ship  struck  on  the  Pearl  Rock  with  so  tremendous  a  crash,  that  my 
own  impression  at  the  moment  was,  that  the  ship  was  inevitably 
gone :  this  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  the  size  of  the  ship,  and 
the  height  of  the  sea  running,  are  considered.  There  certainly  was 
adreadful  cry  of  despair,  uttered  fore  and  aA,  of  Cut  away  the  masts, 
the  only  chance  of  saving  our  lives!"  and,  but  for  the  almost  forlorn 
hope  of  being  enabled  to  run  the  ship  upon  the  beach  near  Cabreta 
Point,  I  might  have  concurred  in  the  feeling.  (The  captain  had  been 
carried  to  his  cabin  wounded,and  the  command  consequently  devolved 
upon  me.)  The  ship  was  thrown  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  but  the 
following  sea  took  her  over  the  rock :  to  my  great  surprise,  on  sound- 
ing the  well,  not  a  drop  of  water  was  found  in  her;  and  I  at  once 
decided  to  get  her  out  Into  the  gut,  if  possible,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  the  remnant  of  our  sails.  Had  the  masts  gone,  not  a 
soul  could  have  been  saved.  I  prevented  several,  myself,  from  cut- 
ting the  main  yards,  which  they  were  rushing  to  do  with  toma- 
hawks taken  from  the  poop.  That  there  was  a  dreadful  cry  of 
despair  cannot  be  denied,  and  never  will  be  forgotten  by  iliose  who 
heard  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Gibraltar  was  very  ill-manned  ;  but,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  the  despair 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  them.  While  a  British 
seaman  has  hope  that  his  energy  may  be  available,  he  will  exert  it 
to  the  utmost;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
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room  for  hope,  and,  as  drowning  men,  they  caup:ht  at  whatever 
seemed  to  offer  tlie  most  remote  chance  of  saving  their  lives. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  captain  or  myself  to  run  for 
Tangier  Bay  :  we  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  straits  during  the  night 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day,  when  that  noble  fellow. 
Hood,  of  the  Zealous,  concluding  we  had  lost  our  anchors,  slipped 
the  cable  he  was  riding  by  in  Tan^per,  and  carae  out  to  us,  leaving  a 
boat  with  a  slip  rope  upon  the  cable,  and,  giving  ns  the  information, 
we  ran  in  theeTening,  and,  taking  it  in,  found  ourselfes  comfortablj 
at  anchor,  with  our  own  spare  anchor  ready  to  let  go  in  ease  anoCher 
should  be  wanted. 

With  respect  to  the  Victory  firing  into  the  Santissima  Tri- 
nidad, on  the  14th  Februarv,  the  same  officer,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Barfleur,  and  next  astern  of  the  admiral,  will 
testify  it,  though  it  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  "  a 
Colonel  of  Infantry/'  or  Mr.  Jamee^  who  was,  I  believe^  at 
Jamaica  at  the  time. 

As  regards  the  surrender  of  the  Hannibal,  Sir  Jahleel,  who 
was  captain  of  the  Ceesar  in  the  action,  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

I  knew  thai  the  impression  has  ever  been,  on  the  mind  of  Lord 
BeSaumarez,  that  the  Hannibal,  being  overpoweredi  did  strike  pre- 
viously to  the  action  ceasing,  and  that  this  impression  arose  from 
the  report  being  made  to  him,  during  the  action,  that  her  cotouis 
were  reversed ;  and,  in  order  to  their  being  so,  must  have  been 
hauled  down,  unless  (which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case) 
another  ensign  had  been  hoisted  in  some  other  place,  union  down* 
wards. 

This  view  was  &rther  confirmed  by  Linois  himself  telling 
Captain  firenton^  on  the  following  day,  that  they  (the 
FVench)  had  reversed  the  Hannibal's  colours  on  taking  pos- 
session, and  saying  that  it  was  their  custom  to  do  so.  Sir 

Jahleel  has,  moreover,  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  Sir  James  Saumarez  to  withdraw  his  squadron 
from  action,  but  the  conviction  that  the  Hannibal  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy. 

Will  my  naval  friend.  Captain  Chamierj — ^if  he  will  allow  me 
to  call  him  so, — ^besatbfied  with  these  specimens;  or,  shall  I 
go  farther,  and  prove  that  he  is  misapplying  hts  talents  fai 
building  on  another  man's  foundation  ? 
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INTRODUCTION. 

State  of  Great  Britain  in  1784— Loss  of  ncr  colonies— Causos— Effects 
— Views  of  the  contiiieutal  powers  disappoiuteU — French  revolution 
aceelerated  bv  the  American  war— Sitnatioii  of  British  commerce 
in  1782 — Bedeetions  on  the  peace— lie vival  of  trade,  and  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  country — Commerrial  trt-aty  nith  France — Debates 
in  j)iirlianuMit  on  the  treaty  of  Paris — Lord  Keppel's  resignation — 
Navies  of  belligerents — Ministry  outvoted — Change  in  the  cabinet — 
Oondnat  of  the  oppoaitioD — St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon— Cherbourg — 
British  colonies  and  settlements — France— Marine — Commerce — 
Settlements  and  colonioj^—Sea-eoast  and  ])orts— Stato  of  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  Europe  as  to  their  marine  and  commerce— Political 
views  and  reflections* 

After  the  disastrous  war  which  had  been  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  EngLind  began  to  enjoy  the  blessiags 
of  repose;  aod  the  British  empire,  in  the  year  1784,  was 
gradually  emerging  from  the  gloom  and  despondency  with 
which  it  bad  been  oyercasfc  during  tbe  contest  with  its 
American  colonies :  those  extensive  and  valuable  posses* 
sions  bad  been  separated  for  ever  from  tbe  parent-state^  by 
the  successful  rebellion  of  her  subjects,  and  the  active  co- 
operation of  their  allies. 

The  powers  of  Europe  rejoiced  at  the  humiliation  of 
Britain,  as  a  certain  presage  of  her  final  overthrow  ;  and 
the  persevering  maliirnity  with  which  they  had  lent  their 
sid  to  tl|^  revolted  provinces  proved  tbe  deep  interest  they 
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took  in  the  result  of  (he  contest.    How  short-sigUted  mm 
inan  !    How  incapable  of  perceiving  that,  io  the  pursnit  ci 
his  faTOurite  object,  he  is  often  working  his  own  destroo- 
tion !  The  loss  of  her  colonies,  so  far  from  being  fatal  to 
Britaioi  was  perhaps  the  means  of  consolidating  her  eis- 
pire.    Had  the  independence  of  America  been,  deferred 
ten  years /and  mi>ch  longer  it  could  not  have  been  de- 
ferred,) it  might  have  proved  a  serious  evil.    In  1783  it 
was  of  little  comparative    importance :    the  princes  of 
Europe  were  unable  to  derive  any  advantage  from  our  em- 
barrassment:  their  finances  were  more  exhausted  than  our 
own,  and  all  the  belligerents  were  equally  desirous  of 
peace.   The  splendour  of  the  British  monarchy  suffered 
only  a  temporary  eclipse  from  her  losses ;  and  it  sooa 
rose,  with  renovated  vigour  and  additional  lustre.  Tbe 
event  so  long  deprecatedi  and  so  much  dreaded,  having 
taken  place  and  been  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  1783, 
produced    no  unfavourable  result.     Divine  Providence 
had  enabled  us  to  bid  defiance,  at  once,  to  the  most  for- 
midable combination  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
crush  a  dangerous  rebellion  at  home.    I  allude  to  the  tu- 
multuous meetings,  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  rabble 
led  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  Lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's 
Navy,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  Church|  but  in 
reality  to  gratify  his  own  spleen  and  disappointment  at 
not  getting  his  promotion.  The  spirit  of  independence, 
inculcated  by  our  enemies,  recoiled  upon  their  own  heads ; 
llnd  the  French  armies  carried  back  from  North  America 
some  of  those  political  dogmas,  dangerous  only  to  despotic 
j^overnments,  and  which  proved  so  fatal  to  their  own.  The 
American  rebellion  was  the  harbinger  of  that  tremendous 
catastrophe  which  overturned  so  many  states,  arul  threat-' 
ened  the  subversion  of  many  more:  when  Britain,  the 
friend  of  freedom,  the  nation  which  the  confederated  powers 
had  sought  to  humble,  was  called  to  their  assistancoi  and 
held  her  protecting  shield  between  them  and  the  most 
frightful  despotism  the  world  had  ever  seen;   *  a  despo- 
tism the  more  intolerable  since  it  was'  established  under 
the  mask  or  pretence  of  liberty.  Prance  hw  never  had 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  from  that  pcace^  while  England 
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«ii  the  oUier  hand,  by  the  righteous  decree  of  Heaven, 
became  the  Bheei-anchor  of  Dreedom;  and  the  nations 
and  princes,  ^ho  had  sought  her  destraction,  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  to  her  tbey  owed  their 
deliverance  and  restoration.  Bj  her  triumphant  arm 
the  tyrant  was  hurled  from  bis  usurped  throne,  and  con- 
dcmned  to  end  his  days  in  a  retired  and  peaceful  abode, 
deprived  only  of  the  means  of  annoyance,  and  generously 
permitted  to  enjoy  those  comforts  of  life  which  his 
cmelty  and  ambition  had  denied  to  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

During  the  contest  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Paris, 
our  commerce  had  sustained  severe  disasters;  and  the  dis- 
tress to  which  the  nation  was  reduced  by  the  activity  and 

enterprise  of  the  enemy  *s  cruisers  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Annual  Register  for  the  year 
1784  : — "  Attacked  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  her  enemies, 
Great  Britain  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  protection  of  her  home  commerce,  and 
even,  at  times,  the  sovereignty  of  her  own  seas,  in  order 
that  her  foreign  fleets  might  be  suffi^^ientlj  powerful  to 
cover  her  numerous  dbtant  possessions.    This  new  aiid 
untoward  state  of  things  reduced  the  English  merchants 
to  difficulties  and  distresses,  with  respect  to  the  means 
"of  carrying  on  their  trade,  which  they  had  never  experi- 
enced in  any  other  war ;  foreign  vessels  were  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  goods,  and  the  protection  of 
foreign  flags,  for  tlie  first  time,  sought  by  Englishmen  ! 
In  short,  no  shift  that  ingenuity  could  devise  was  left 
untried,  in  order  to  evade  the  dangers  of  the  seas." 
*  Hence -one  of  the  causes  of  the  sudden,  but  short-lived, 
prosperity  of  the  port  of  Ostend,  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, which  monopolised  a  great  part  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe. 

At  the  head  of  a  powerful  league,  France  had  little 
reason  to  boast  of  any  advantages  she  had  gained  by  the 
war ;  the  definitive  treaty,  though  reprobated  by  party 
spirit  in  England,  gave  her  no  decided  superiority  :  she 
had  secured  Trincomaieo  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spa- 
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niards  had  retained  tlie  island  of  Minorca  and  toe  country 
of  East  I'lorida;  but  at  what  an  expense  had  they  made 
ibete  cooqoestftl  Of  colonies  we  had  af  many  as  we 
could  protect;  and,  however  desirable  the  poMtsion  of 
these  places  might  appear,  to  have  contended  for  them 
would  lather  have  increased  the  debility,  than  added  to 
the  strength,  of  the  empire. 

In  the  ten  years  of  peace,  from  1783  to  1793,  we  had 
recovered  from  the  cflects  of  our  mercantile  depression ; 
our  manufactures  had  revived  ;  and  trade,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  had  increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation. '  A  commercial  treaty  had  been  established  in  the 
year  1786  between  France  and  England,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries,  but  particularly  of  the  latter : 
unhappily  thb  friendly  intercourse  was  interrupted  and 
entirdy  Inroken  off  by  the  events  which  soon  after  happen* 
ed  in  France,  and  which  overturned  the  throne  and  the 
altar  in  that  ill-fated  country,  involving  both  the  king  and 
the  people  in  one  common  ruin. 

The  debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
the  peace  were  conducted  with  peculiar  animation,  and 
marked  with  important  results.  Lord  Keppel  was  highly 
displeased  with  the  terms  granted  to  the  cn^myi  and,  iu 
January  1783,  made  it  the  ostensible  cause  of  resigning  his 
aituatioii  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  alleging  that  the 
naval  resources  of  this  country  were  equal  to  cope  with 
any  force  thai  might  have  been  brought  against  iL 
His  lordship  asserted  thai  we  had  one  hundred  ships  of 
the  line  tit  for  active  service,  while  the  united  force  of 
France  and  Spain  consisted  of  no  more  than  one  hun- 
drcil  antl  forty  suil  of  the  line:  the  Dutch  were  stated 
to  have  twenty  -  five  ready  for  sea,  besides  frigates. 
Minntc  inquiry  and  careful  investigation  have  convinced 
us  that,  in  the  latter  statement,  at  least,  there  was  much 
ejuiggeraiion :  yet  never,  at  any  time^  was  the  naval  power 
of  our  enemies^  cpmpared  to  our  own,  so  formidable  as  at 
that  period. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqneri  defended  the 
[)cace ;  contending  thai  we  had  no  longer  resources  to 
.carry  oa  t)ie  war*   He  asfertcd  that  wc  should  have  jbeen 
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gwiXy  out-numbered  by  the  hostile  and*  combined  fleets, 
whose  force,  in  the  West  Indies  alone,  would  have  amount- 
ed tu  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  ^herc  Admiral  Pigot  had 
only  forty  to  oppose  them.  Admitting  these  statements  to 
coine  very  near  the  truth,  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
prospect,  by  a  continuation  of  the  war,  of  obtaining  any 
better  conditions  tbao  those  which  had  been  accepted;  jet 
the  mnkUis  were  ou^  voted  in  the  House  of  Commoiis,  and 
tlie  terms  of  the  peace  highly  disapproved  of.  The  conse^ 
queaoe  iraB  a*  total  change  in  the  cabinet:  the  Whigs  re^ 
turned  into  office.  The  Duke  of  Portknd  became  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  ;  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  joint  secretaries 
of  state;  Lord  Keppel  returned  to  the  admiralty,  and  dis- 
placed Lord  II  owe,  who  had  held  his  seat  at  that  board 
but  a  few  months. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  new  mi- 
nisfcrs,  or  the  people,  as  to  Uie  terms  of  the  peace,  it  was 
vetolved  to  al^e  by  them ;  and  to  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  it  nay  bi»  said  that,  in  hier  prosperity,  she  neves 
violated  the  souilleit  artide  of  ihb  treaty  of  Paris, 
V  It  is  carious  to  oboerve  the  specnlative  bpiniotis  of  the 
greatest  politicians  of  the  day,  on  subjects  possessing  nq 
other  importance  than  that  of  becoming  the  object  of  un- 
founded clamour  against  the  executive  government ;  which 
"was  accused  of  having,  in  the  late  treaty,  restored  to  France 
the  insignificant  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on 
llie  ooast  of  Newfouodland.  Hence  the  leaders  of  opr 
position  drew  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  pro- 
bidile  destruction  of  our  fishery  on  the  Banka,  Jby  the 
power  and  population  itf  these  places:  the  event  has 
proved  the  futility  of  such  foreboidings;  but  those  able 
statesmen  should  have  known  that  neither  of  these  islands 
possesses  a  harbour  for  any  thing  larger  than  a  fishing-boat ; 
that  the  French  never  thought  of  fortifying  or  arming 
them  ;  nor  were  they  ever  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
curing  and  drying  their  fish,  or  carrying  on  a  contraband 
trade  with  our  American  colonies.  They  surrendered,  on  the 
first  summons  ta  1793,  to  the  boat  of  a  frigate;  and  in  1803 
fell  again  into  our  bands  with  the  same  facility.  It  is  even 
surprising  that  their  capture  should  have  been  thought 
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worthy  of  notice  in  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  their  popu- 
lation was  noimoch  above  fifteen  hundred,  of  the  most  in- 
offensive people;  America,  since  the  ackaowledgment  oi 
her  iDdependence^  could  no  longer  have  occasion  for  thenD, 
as  a  depidi  for  cootraband  goods ;  and  it  is  to  be  regreUed 
tbat  their  indostrions  oocnpetion  thonld  haye  been  inter- 
rupted by  fhb  useless  inTashm.  The  Gasette  letter,  an* 
nonncing  the  conquest,  In  I79S,  speaks  of  guns  that  might 
have  been  used,  if  they  had  been  mounted :  and  people  that 
might  have  resisted,  if  they  had  been  armed  !  In  fact  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  was  often  too  much  vain-glorious  dis- 
play in  theso  narratives,  and  the  indnlgence  of  a  little- 
minded  vanity. 

It  was  contended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the 
peace  in  1783,  that  the  works  ot  Cherbourg  ought  to  have 
*  been  demolished ;  yet  no  one  could  suppose  that  the  French 
nalioni  after  forcing  us  to  relinquish  Trincomalee,  Mi* 
noica,  and  Florida^  and  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Anerlca,  was  so  moch  reduced  as  to  haTC  conseatcd  tm 
the  destruction  of  their  onlj  natal  port  in  the  British  chan- 
nel, on  which,  though  still  incomplete,  such  immense  sums 
and  labour  bad  been  bestowed. 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions in  1784  :  In  North  America,  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  settlements  in  Hudson's  Bay,  where  we  carried 
on  a  valuable  fur  trade  :  from  Canada  we  received  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  plank  and  timber  for  lower  masts  and 
yards ;  and  its  importation  afforded  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  seamen.  Both  these  branches  of  commerce  ilill 
continue,  although  the  mast  timber  is  inferior  ia  quality 
to  thai  of  Riga. 

The  country  m  the  river  St.  Lawrence  was,  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1790,  diyided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  its  government  settled  in  its  present  form.  The 
population  of  British  North  America  has  increased  very 
little  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  in  i%i2  was  about  four 
hundred  thousand. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick, — whose  shores  extend 
from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including 
the  great  bay  of  Chaieur,  intersected  with  copious  stieams 
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of  water,  and  abounding  \f  ith  the  finest  meadow  land  and 
timber, — has,  within  the  last  twentj  years,  become  ooe  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  our  transatlantic  postessions.  The 
citj  of  8t  John's,  its  capital,  built  oo  Ibe  left  bank,  and  al 
tbe  BMraih,  of  the  river  of  that  mme,  lias  a  fine  harbour 
in  which  ships  of  the  -line  majr  anchor  in  safetjrj  and  its 
trade  with  the  mother-coontiy  lias  enriched  many  of  ils 
loyal  and  enterprising  inhabitants.  The  young  Naval 
officer  who  first  comes  on  this  coast  should  be  cautiuub  of 
his  soundings,  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  rise  and  fall 
of  tide,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  50  or 
60  feet — this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  so  that 
a  ship  might  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  at  high  waier^and  find 
herself  high  and  dry  aground  at  low-water. 

The  pfoyince  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  is  a  large  pen- 
insula,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  Fun- 
day,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  separated 
from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  by  a  narrow  strait  called 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  is  in  itself  a  noble  barboui^,  afford- 
ing extensive  and  secure  anchorage,  and  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships.  Halifax  is  the  principal  port  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  finest  in  North  America.  This  country  was 
taken  from  the  French  in  the  war  of  1759,  and  has,  in  the 
hands  of  British  subjects,  become  a  prosperous  settlement : 
about  the  year  1816,  the  Naval  dock  yard  was  removed 
thence  to  Bermuda. 

Cape  Breton,  Newfoondland,  St  John's,  or  Prince  Ed* 
ward's,  islands,  and  the  Ifagdalen  islands,  in  the  gulf  of 
8t  Lawrence,  all  belong  to  Great  Britain :  they  have  also 
(except  the  latter)  fine  haibonrs  for  shipping,  of  any  draught 
of  water ;  and  the  cod  fishery,  carried  on  upon  their  coasts, 
forms  a  lucrative  trade,  and  a  nursery  for  seamen.  The  fish 
is  a  great  article  of  importation  into  the  Catholic  countries: 
for  which  the  British  merchant  receives  in  retarn  the  pro* 
duce  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  in  wine,  raw 
silks,  oil,  and  fruit. 

Farther  south  are  the  Bermudas,  or  Somen'  idands,  ad- 
mirably calculated  either  for  an  advanced  post,  or  a  port 
of  equipment  in  time  of  war,  to  guard  our  West-Indm  trade 
fnm  the  enterprises  of  tlie  enemy's  cruisers,  and  particu- 
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Uuriy'thote  of  Ameriofu'  Hinre  our  naval  araenal  is  bow  es- 
tablished, and  I  fear  much  British  money  has  been  expend- 
ed in  making  a  dock-jard  contiguous  to  one  of  the  worst, 
or  niusl  unpleasant,  roadsteads  I  am  acquainted  uith. 
•.  In  the  West  Indies,  we  have  the  island  of  Jamaica,  die 
fiahamaSy  and  tiic  bay  o(  Honduras  :  to  windward,  Barba- 
does,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  Antigua,  Sst,  Vincent^ 
Dominica,  St.  Cliristophcr*s,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  isknds.   These)  incloding  the  Frenph  islandi» 
are  commonly  known  bj  the  namiB  of  the  Caribee ;  though^ 
vithieferenoe  to,  Barbadoes^  thpy  are  genefally  called  the 
Leeward,  and  from  Jamaica,  the  l^lndward,  islands — ^rela-« 
tive  terms,  derived  from  the  prevalence  of  the  trade-winds, 
which,  during  tlic  greater  part  of  the  year,  blow  from  Bar- 
badoes  towards  tiie  other  or  leeward  Caribee  Islands. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa,  Fort  James,  the.  river  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape  Coast  Casiie. 

n  the  East  ladies,  the  greater  part  of  the  oounlry  within 
the  Ganges,  excepting  only  such  parts  as  were  in  the  terri* 
tory  of  Hyder  Ally,  the  Mahratta  States,  or  belonging  to 
the  French,  Dutch,' and  Danes the  coasts.of  Malabar  and 
Corotnandel  were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  or  in- 
fluence of  the  British  government*  The  important  nawil 
port  of  Trincomalec,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  had  been 
wrested  from  us  by  the  French  in  the  late  war,  and  ceded 
to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace.  The  want  of  this  port  was 
severely  felt  by  our  admirals  ou  the  East-India  station,  and 
its  relinquishment  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  the  only  unac* 
oonntablc  oversight  of  ministers,  who  certainly  were  not 
aware  of  its  importance.  Since  the  first  publication  of 
this  work,  our  Indian  Empire  has  been  increased  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ava,  and  our  Elastern  bound- 
ary is  now  nearly  touching  the  confines  of  China.  In  1836 
our  Colonial  possessions  assume  a  very  different  appear- 
ance,  and  their  vast  extent,  power,  and  resources,  can  only 
be  duly  understood  and  appreciated  by  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  elaborate  work  of  Richard  Montgomery  Martin, 
Ksq.,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  best  executed  literary  la- 
bours I  am  acquainted  with,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  our  Colonies  extends,  much  freer  from  error  than  could 
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posnibly  haye  been  expected.  For  ibe  stoify  of  tbe  flying' 
Dutchman  off  the  Cape,  i  cannot  voacb,  nevcir  hayinji  had 
tlie  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  spectre  of  a  ship,  bat 
certainly  the  narration  fills  the  mind  with  dread  and  wonder, 

to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  harbour  of  Bombay,  on  tbe  coast 
of  Malabar,  could  afford  but  tardy  relief  to  the  disabled 
ships  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula;  the  distance 
frora  one  station  to  the  other  being,  on  an  average,  about 
live  weeks'  sail  in  fine  weather  ;  but,  during  the  south-west 
monsoony  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  work  round  Point  de 
Galle,  or  get  to  the  westward,  without  making  a  very  long 
run  to  the  southward,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  opposition 
members,  who  spokie  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  took  no 
notice  of  Trincomalee,  although  there  is  no  other  harbouif 
on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  India,  from  the  Ganges 
to  Point  de  Galle,  nor  westward  thence  to  Bombay. 

In  the  straits  of  Malacca  wc  possessed  the  island  of  Pulo 
Penang,  and  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  the  settlement  of 
Bencoolcn.  The  best  part  of  the  vast  country  of  New 
Holland  was  our  own.  In  1789  wc  took  possession  of  the 
A^ndaman  islands,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  We  had  also  the 
little  island  of  St.  Helenas-Hall  these  places  carried  on,  or 
were  instmnental  in  promoting,  our  East-India  and  China 
trade* 

The  rock  of  Gibraltar  gave  us,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   In  1812  there  were 

eight  hundred  piece*  of  cannon  mounted  and  ready  for  ser- 
vice ;  since  which  time  its  works  have  not  been  diminished. 
Its  garrison  consists  generally  of  five  thousand  men  :  it 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  a  small  force,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Kooke,  in  1704.  There  was  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  King  George  the  Second  had  agreed  to 
cede  it  to  Spain  for  some  consideration;  but,  happily  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  his  kingdom,  the  treaty  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  It  has  never  ceased,  since  we  have 
liad  it,  to  be  an  instrument  of  annoyance  to  our  enemies 
in  time  of  war,  and.  an  object  of  jealousy  in  peace.  Gibral* 
tar  is  of  so  mucli  importance  to  us,  even  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  carry 
on  the  Mediterranean  trade  without  it;  independently  of 
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the  port  and  mole,  as  a  place  of  equipment,  the  straits  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  calms,  irregular  and  uncertain  cur- 
rents, and  baffling  winds.  The  gun-boats  of  Gibraltar  and 
Algeziras,  during  the  war,  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  protect 
or  annojr  tbe  convoys  as  they  passed.  The  Spaniards,  oa 
these  occasions,  often  displayed  great  bravery,  and  some* 
times  bore  away  a  prize  in  triumph;  but  the  British  gun- 
boats, manned  from  such  ships  as  happened  to  be  in  the 
mole,  never  lost  any  honour  in  contending  with  them.  The 
bay  of  Gibraltar  is  about  four  miles  in  width,  so  that  the 
hostile  fleets  frequently  lay  nearly  within  guQ-«hot  of  each 
other. 

France,  our  ancient  rival,  but  let  us  hope  no  longer  our 
implacable  enemy,  after  having  exerted  every  nerve  to  de- 
stroy us  in  the  late  contlict,  was  now  reposing  in  a  slate  of 
exhaustion  from  her  fruitless  labours  :  her  marine  had  been 
powerful,  and  I  liave  already  observed  she  bad  nearly  as 
many  ships  as  ourselves :  her  officers  were  brave  and  skil* 
fnl,  and  her  seamen  werd  sufliciently  numerous  to  man  her 
fleets ;  and  as  her  trade  bore  no  proportion  to  ours,  she  had 
been  enabled  to  allot  a  greater  number  of  ships  of  the  line 
to  her  channel  and  foreign  stations.  Her  Indian  posses- 
sions  were  the  isolated  forts  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast ;  Mahee,  on  that  of  Malabar,  and  the  fort  of 
Chandernagore,  up  the  Ganges  ;  she  had  a  factory  at  Surat, 
to  the  northward  of  Bombay  ;  the  isles  of  i^^ ranee  and  Bour- 
bon, in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  some  places  of  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Senegal  was  the  chief.  In  the 
West  Indies,  she  had  the  beautiful  islands  of  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  Mariegalante,  and  the 
Sainto.  She  had  also  the  Western  half  of  the  Island  of  St 
Domingo,  and  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  the  country  of 
French  Quiana,  on  the  left  bank,  and  near  the  mouth,  of 
the  Amazon  river.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  power 
possessed  greater  advantages  in  point  of  maritime  situ- 
ation, having  an  extent  of  sea-coast  from  Dunkirk  to  Ba- 
yonne,  and  from  Cape  Creus  to  Nice,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ,  containing  some  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe,  with 
many  good  ports,  besides  the  command  of  the  island  of 
Corsica,  whence,  as  well  as  from  the  Adriatic,  she  drew  coo- 
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siderablc  supplies  of  navul  stoTres ;  her  principal  arsenals 
were  Brest,  L'Oriciit,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon. 

Holland  "was  fast  declining-,  both  in  political  and  com- 
mercial greatness.  She  had  been  induced,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  of  Versaillesy  to  join  with  the  confederates  in 
the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  contrary,  it  must  be 
confessedi  to  the  wishes  of  the  Stadtholder  and  hb  adher- 
ents ;  bat  a  parly  in  that  country  had  succeeded  in  blind* 
ing  the  people,  and  forcing  them-  to  embrace  as  friends 
those  whom  they  should  hiftre  shunned  as  their  bitterest 
enemies:  so  ranch  did  she  suffer  from  the  capture  of  her 
trade,  and  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  she  never  regained  her  former  eminence. 

Her  foreign  possessions  were  Batavia,  and  many  other 
considerable  settlements,  in  the  island  of  Java  ;  Sumanap, 
on  the  island  of  Madura  ;  Malacca,  on  the  peninsula  of  that 
nanne;  part  of  the  Island  of  Celebes,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  spice  blands ;  Masulipatam,  on  the  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel;  Cochin^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  Trincomalee^ 
Point  de  Galle,  and  Columbo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon; 
and  the  factories  of  Porca  and  Quilon,  in  the  Travaticore 
country  ;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  sct- 
tleineiits  of  Amsterdam,  Acra,  and  Delmina,  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea. 

In  the  West  Indies  she  had  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia, 
>^  hich  was  restored  to  her  by  the  peace  of  1783,  and  a  tract 
of  country  of  considerable  extent,  called  Dutch  Guiana, 
contiguous  to  the  Oroonoko ;  with  the  settlements  of  Suri* 
nam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  Their  navy  was 
not  so  numerous  or  so  powerful  as  it  had  been  in  the  times 
of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  yet,  in  the  late  contest,  they 
had  given  proofs  of  determined  valour,  and  no  want  of  nau- 
tical skill.  Holland  hud  acquired  much  wealth,  and  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  good  seamen,  from  her  herring-fishery, 
her  Greenland,  Baltic,  and  East-India  trade;  the  whole  of 
which  were  swept  away  by  the  war  of  1794. 

Spain,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  Portugal, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fourth  separated  from 
France  by  the  Pyrenees,  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and 
delightful  countries  in  the  world*  Charles  the  Third  about 
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(be  year  1786,  allcroptcd  to  improve  liis  navy  ;  but,  acting 
by  the  advice  and  under  the  influence  of  France,  with  an 
exhausted  treasarjT)  the  work  never  went  on  with  spirit  or 
energji  and  was  soon  laid  aside.  Charles  established  an 
CSast-India  companyy  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Phi<« 
Uppine,  with  a  capital  of  <£1 ,900,000.  He  caused  an'  ao' 
curate  survey  to  be  made  of  the  coasts  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  opposite  shores  of  Barbary  :  he  sent  Don  Antonio  de 
Cordova  to  survey  ihc  btrails  ol"  Magellan,  and  this  officer 
executed  his  orders  with  skill  and  precision.  Nor  can  we 
deny  the  Spaniards  the  credit  of  having  produced  some  of 
the  best  marine  surveys  in  Europe.  The  names  of  Toffino, 
Coma  de  Chcruco,  and  others,  are  held  in  high  estimation 
for  this  branch  of  science,  by  officers  in  the  British  navy. 
The  maritime  and  commercial  power  of  Spain  was,  pre-* 
vionsly  to  the  American  war,  very  considerable :  her  navy 
consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  of  superior  description 
in  point  of  siie,  strength,  and  construction.  The  Phoenix 
of  eighty  guns,  taken  by  Sir  Greorgc  Rodney,  in  the  year 
1780,  and  called  the  Gibraltar,  was  suppo^ctl  to  have  been 
fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  She  ^vas  built 
at  the  llavannah  of  solid  mahogany:  and  in  1810  she  was 
cruising  in  the  bay  as  an  effective  ship,  ller  sides  and  her 
scantling  in  general  were  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and 
she  might  still  have  been  a  favourite  in  the  line,  but  for  the 
contracted  size  of  her  lower-deck  ports,  which  admitted  of 
no  greater  calibre  than  a  twenty-four-pounder.  She  had 
the  same  metal  on  all  her  decks ;  this,  by  some,  was  consi- 
dered nearly  equivalent  to  the  defect  below,  but  experi* 
ence  has  proved  that,  to  engage  a  ship  of  the  line,  a  thirty- 
two-ponnd  long  gun  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  and  this 
is  the  general  wciglit  of  all  our  ships,  from  xhv  first-rate  to 
•  seventy-four,  inclusive.  The  Britannia,  in  tlieycar  1797, 
had  indeed  forty-two-pound  guns  on  her  lower-dec  k  ;  but 
they  were  removed  soon  after  the  action  of  the  14th  of 
February,  being  found  too  heavy. 

Cruelty,  tyranny  and  injustice  are  sure  to  meet  their  pu- 
nishment even  in  this  world.  Will  monarchs,  will  govern- 
ments, will  menkindi  never  lay  the  lessons  of  History  and 
experience  to  heart,  and  learn  that  the  good  of  their  fellow 
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ofefttufei  it  the  lieatresl  roadto  prewnt,  as  mil  bseTerlaaC- 
in^,  bappirfen^  'Although  the  seamen  of  Spain  neVefbore 
any  proportion,  either  in  n«inber  or  skilly  to  the  beauty 

and  strength  of  their  ships,  yet,  as  an  ally  of  France,  sho 
was  a  formidable  adversary  to  Great  Britain.  The  decline 
of  her  navy  may  be  dated  from  the  period  w  henonrs  began 
to  shew  its  ascendancy  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  The  fruit- 
less attempts  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Third,  to  subdue 
the  United  ProTinces,  and  the  ill-fated  Spanish  Armada^ 
wonld  alone  have  given  a  death-blow  to  her  power;  but 
when  the  bigoted  ministers  of  Philip*  the  Third  had  pre-* 
vailed  on  their  master  to  banish  the  Moors  out  of  his  kin<;- 
dom,  her  late  was  sealed.  These  people  took  with  them 
the  talents  and  indnstry  of  the  country  from  which  they 
were  so  unwisely  expelled.  Nino  liundrcd  thousand  of 
tliem  arc  supposed  to  have  embarked  for  Africa,  or  were 
forcibly  expelled  from  their  habitations  :  few  coniparaf  ively 
ever  reached  the  inhospitable  shore,  and  their  deccndants 
cherish  a  lasting,  but  impotent,  hatred  to  the  Spanish 
aation.* 

The  foreign  settlements  of  Spain,  at  the  conclufiion  of  the 
Ameriean  war,  werethe  f^lippine  islands,  with  the  flourish- 
Ing  colony  of  Manilla,  in  the  island  of  Lenoonia  t  immense 
tracts  of  country  were  obedient  to  her  in  America ;  Mexico 

and  Peru, East  and  West  Florida,  the  coast  of  North  America, 
from  the  Florida  cape  round  the  rrfOf  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the 
bay  of  Honduras:  from  the  Bri  laii  boundaries  of  that  settle- 
inent,  the  whole  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,t 
and  from  Panama  to  the  Oroonoko,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  Main ;  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Trlni- 
dad«  Porto  Rica,  and  the  east  part  of  St.  Domingo ;  great 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  rich  set- 
tlements of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata :  part  of  the  coast  from  that  river  to  Cape  Horn  : 

♦See  on  tliis  subject  Watson,  Pliilij)  III.' 

+  The  Mosketo  Slioro,  rxtrnding  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  river 
St.  John,  on  the  isthmus  ot  Darien,  once  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
bat,  in  the  peaee  of  1768,  was  ceded  to  Spaia.— Edwards's  Histof|r 
of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  5.  Appendix,  p.  Mfi,  Parliamentary  Debates, 
1787.   Annual  Register,  p.  111.  « 
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she  also  claimed  the  whole  wcstrrri  coast,  from  that  cape  to 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  resistance  of 
the  British  cabinet  to  these  extravagant  pretensions  be 
came,  in  the  year  1790,  the  subject  of  a  discussion  which 
bad  nearly  terminated  in  a  war.  in  fiurope,  she  had  tho 
naTal  port^  of  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Carthagena;  and  Mahon, 
with  many  others  of  less  note^  for  her  trade , — she  had  also 
Miaorca,  Majorca^and  Ivica,  or  the  Balearic  islandsy  and 
tlM  important  fortress  of  Cents,  on  the  coast  of  Barimry ; 
and  it  was  proudly  boasted  by  the  Spaniarda  that  the  Sun 
nerer  sat  in  the  dominions  of  their  monarch*  This  may 
now  be  more  correctly  applied  to  our  own  sovereign.  With 
all  these  extensive  possessions,  Spain  was  neither  happy 
nor  powerful ;  her  riches,  her  liberty,  and  even  her  religion, 
had  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  designs  of  France ; 
and,  like  Holland,  she  was  bitterly  paid  for  the  honour  of 
of  her  friendship  and  protection. 

The  possession  of  mines  in  America^  yielding  gold  almost 
without  labour,  destroyed  her  industry  ;  and  thus  contri- 
buted, with  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people,  to  render 
her  an  easy  prey  to  despotism  and  bigotry* 

Spain,  in  the  years  1783  and  1784,  in  conjnnctbn  vlth 
Portugal  and  Naples,  sent  two  naval  expeditions  against 
the  city  of  Algiers ;  but  both  of  them  failed,  although  there 
was  a  very  considerable  display  of  valour  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans :  the  elements  were  as  unfavourable  to  them 
as  they  had  been,  on  the  like  occasion,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  :  the  undertaking,  though  far  above  their 
strength,  did  honour  to  their  generous  feelings. 

Portugal,  a  minor  power  in  the  scale  of  European  poli- 
tics, had  been  our  firm  and  faithful  ally  since  the  year 
1703;  she  received  our  foreign,  as  well  as  our  domestic, 
produce  $  and  we,  in  return,  took  her  wines,  fiivouring  their 
importation  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  other 
countries.  With  what  policy  she  has  been  allowed  this 
monopoly,  I  shafl  not  presume  to  decide;  though  I 
cannot  admit  tliat  her  gratitude  has  kept  pace  with  our  in- 
dulgence, nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  incur  the 
natred  of  France  for  her  advantage. 

The  long  desired  alteration  has  at  length  taken  place  in 
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the  duties  on  French  wines,  and  a  new  cmmercial  treaty 
vras  signed  in  Januarj,  1826,  between  Fnuce  and  Great 
Britain;  it  was  the  plan  of  Mr*  Pitt,  and  carried  in  the 
year  17S6|  that  the  wanes  of  France  should  be  admitted  on 
the  same  duties, as  those  of  Portugal,  (Annual  Register, 
1787,  p.  80.)  Still  we- have  not  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  our  liberal  change. 

The  foreign  settlements  of  Portugal  were,  Madeira  ;  the 
Azores,  or  Western  islands  j  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  ; 
Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  liocca 
Tigre,  (or  Tiger's  mouth,  for  this  is  not  the  river  Tigris, 
aa  it  is  sometimes  called,)  on  the  coast  of  China»  bj  which 
was  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  that  empire;  and  a  fast 
tract  of  country  on  the  east  of  South  America,  including 
Pemambncoi  EUo  Janeiro,  St.  Salvador,  and  St.  Sebastian'S| 
and  from  Para  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  the  island  of  St 
Thomas  s,  on  the  Line  ;  and  some  small  trading  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Loango  St.  Paul's  was  the  chief. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  was  never  very  considerable  ;  her 
only  sea-port  for  ships  of  war  is  the  Tagus.  Faithful  to 
her  treaties,  she  invariably  gave  all  the  stipulated  assis- 
tance in. time  of  need;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
we  shall  notice  her  squadrons  cruising  with  Howe^  and 
performing  service  in  conjunction  with  Nelson. 

'  CiriUiation,  which  begaki  to  dawn  in  Russia  in  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Gtoit,  continued  to  make  rapid  advances 
under  liis  successors:  a  navy  had  been  the  favourite  ob- 
ject with  that  extraordinary  man  ;  he  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  it,  and  we  find  his  plans  successfully  pursued  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  the  Second,  who  drew  a  number  of  Bri- 
tish officers  into  he|  service ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  northern 
confederacy,  she  was  no  contemptible  enemy.  Russia  had 
no  foreign  settlements,  though  her  dominion  extended  from 
the  gulf  of  Finland  to  Behrtng's  Straits.  Revel  and  Cron- 
etadt  were  her  chief  naval  ports. 

Sweden  was  inferior  tie  Russia  in  maritime  power,  but 
exceeded  her  in  coitiraerce,  and  in  the  quality  of  her  sea- 
men, who  are  amongst  the  most  skilful  and  hardy  in  the 
world.  The  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies 
.  was  ceded  to  her  by  France  in  1784,  and  she  traded  with 
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gQOoen  to  moft  parts  of  tlie  world.  Hor  'principal  porti 
were  Gottenborg  and  Garkorona.   As  wo  aliall  htm  oooa^ 

sion  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  naval  history  of  these  two 
powers,  I  shall  reserve  my  remarks  on  the  state  of  their 
marine  to  another  occasion. 

Denmark  had  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  very  respecta- 
ble navy,  consisting  of  about  twenty  sail  of  the  lino,  with 
an  equal  number  of  fiigates,  and  a  proportion  of  smaller 
Tmels :  her  foreign  settlements  were,  Tranquebar,  x>n  the 
coast  of  Coramaadel ;  foar  small  trading  forts  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;  and  Santa  Gnu  and  j9t. Thomas's  in  the  West 
Indies :  with  these  phMses  she  Ibnnd.  means  to.  cacrit  on  a 
lucratite  commerce;  and,  dnrtiig  the  American  war,  her 
flag  covered  property  to  an  enormous  amount.  Her  prin^ 
cipal  sea-ports  were,  Copenhagen,  in  the  island  of  Zea- 
land ;  Christiana,  Christiansand,  and  North  Bergen,  in 
Norway.  The  seamen  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  ever 
.  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  British  navy ;  they  are 
sober,  industrious,  and  biave:  but  the  N(»w^ians  very 
rarely  enter  the  naval  serrice;-  being  a  more  domesticated 
people,  their  chief  occupations  on '  the  water  are  piloti^ge^ 
fishing,  and  the  ooosttng  trade* 

Prussia  never  could  be  conaideied  a  naval  power;  THtuir 
sic,  after  the  division  Jot  Poland,  fell  into  her  hands,  nn^ 
was  her  onl j  sea-^^ort  in  the  Baltic :  slie  had  however  the 
river  Eros,  and  the  port  of  Embden ;  and  in  the  revolution- 
ary war  her  flag,  like  that  of  Denmark,  covered  the  foreign 
produce  of  our  enemies,  ,to  our  great  annoyance  and  ser47 
ous  injury.  ' 

The  Venetians,  Genoese,  Neapolitans,  and  Sardinians, 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  ma|^ime  powers.  The 
Turkbh  navjr  will  claim  our  attention  when  we  coiAe.to 
speak  of  the  wars  of  that  nation  witlii  Russia. 

Such  was  the  state,  of  th^  maritime  powers  of  Europe  in 
the  year  1784.  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to 
unfold  the  political  views  and  intrigues  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  which. at  thai  time  threatened* a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties; tranquillity  was  however  preserved  by  the  wisdom 
'  and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Pitt  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the 
weakness  and  ambition  of  M.  de  Yergennes.  The  elements 
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of  discord,  subdued  for  a  lime  hy  the  peace  of  Paris,  were 
still  in  ferment  ;  and  their  explosion  produced  the  French 
ie?olation,  and  that  chain  of  events  which,  so  far  as  they 
lie  connected  with  naval  transactions^  are  intended  to  be 
the  subject  of  tbe  following  histoiy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Plans  of  the  Emperor  for  tlir  iniprovemcnt  of  Ostend  and  Triest,  and 
extension  of  commerce — His  ambition — Projects  in  tlic  Nftliorland* 
— Unjust  attack  on  Holland — Origin  of  union  between  Belgium  and 
Austria — Long  peace  between  Holland  and  England — Intrigues  and 
fiital  influence  of  France  at  the  Hague — The  jBmperor  seizes  Lillo, 
and  other  frontier  forts— Attempts  to  open  the  Scheldt — Claims 
Maestrlclit — Political  situation  of  Holluiid  in  178o — Views  of  the 
European  powers — Antwerp —Kti'ects  oIl  ciosiug  the  Scheldt — The 
Emperor  sends  his  flag  down  that  rirer — Intenbrence  of  the  other 
powers  to  brine  about  a  reconciliation  successful — Hard  conditions 
imposed  on  the  Dutch — Emperor  fails  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  tlie 
Seneldt — Disputes  in  Holland,  in  1785,  extend  to  17^!7 — InteifVr- 
ence  of  France^  Prussia,  and  England — Uetlections  of  the  Count  de 
Segnr— Oonduct  of  the  Count  de  ver^nes — ReoonclIiation^Retro- 
BiH'ctive  view  of  the  Dutch  marine  in  1782 — Dutch  patriots  accuse 
tlic  Prince  of  Orann-c — Conduct  of  Mr.  Fox — Conduct  of  the  court 
of  France  at  the  Hague — Projects  on  our  Indian  settlements — Meet- 
ing of  British  parliament — Speech  from  the  throne. 

Tni:  depredations  committed  by  the  beHigerents  on  the 
trade  of  Europe,  during  the  American  war,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  neutral  free  port,  and  a  flag  that  should 
cover  tlie  property  embarked  under  its  protection ;  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  about  the  year  1714,  first  granted 
commissions  to  ships  to  fit  out  at  Ostend  for  trading  to 
the  East  Indies :  immense  quantities  of  East  India  pro- 
duce were  by  this  means  conveyed  Into  Europe,  to  the 
ip^at  injury  of  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  East 
India  Companies.  The  ships  carrying  on  this  traffic 
were,  however,  chiciiy  manned  with  the  natives  of  these 
two  countries,  and  their  smugglers  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  success,  to  navigate  under  the  Imperial 
flag,  until  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  ;  not  satis- 
fied with  these  benefits,  the  Emperor  Joseph  determined 
to  make  the  port  of  Ostend,  in  Flanders,  an  entrep6t  for 
merchandise,  and  to  confer^  upon  it  every  privilege 
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irhich  might,  enssre  its  prosperity.  The  Imperial  flag 
soon  covered  the  ocean  ;  his  ships,  or  rather  ships  bcarinjj 
the  Imperial  ensig^n,  were  seen  passing*  to  and  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  English,  Dutch,  and  French, 
alike  availed  themselves  of  its  protection  :  such  was  the 
demand  for  storehouses,  at  Ostcnd,  that  no  price  was 
thought  too  great  for  them ;  and  the  Emperor  consent^ 
that  houses  should  be  boilt  on  the  ramparts  for  the  ac- 
^mmodation  of  the  merchants  who  flocked  to  the  great 
emporium^  His  Majesty  visited  the  place  in  person,  gave 
orders  for  jenlarging  the  basin,  advanced  considerable 
sams  for  its  improvement,  consulted  with  the  ablest  men, 
and  desired  them  to  give  him  their  respective  opinions^ 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  attaining  his  object.  English 
merchants  were  generally  applied  to  for  this  purpose ; 
and  had  the  maritime  wtir  continued,  it  is  probable 
that  its  increase  might  have  repaid  all  his  cares  and 
expenses :  bnt  that  which  dq^nds  on  a  state  of  hostility,  , 
or  on  any  contfng^cy  not  natural  to  man,  seldom  out- 
Hves  the  cause  of  its  birth ;  Ostend  sank  to  its  former 
level  the  moment  the  peace,  of  Paris  rendered  the  pro- 
tection of  its  flag-  no  longer  useful  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. Situated  in  a  swamp,  with  a  bad  harbour,  at  all 
times  difficult  of  access,  and  on  a  coast  whose  dangers 
in  winter  are  incalculable,  it  is  not  pro])able  that  any 
.legislative .  enactments  cQuld  again  confer  un  it  those 
riches  which  it  owed  to  a  ibrtuitons  combination  of 
events. 

While  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  his  plans  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Ostend,  he  did  not  neglect  the  oppo- 
site side  of  bis  dominions  ;  he  demanded,  about  the  same 
time,  from  the  Turks,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea  ;  established  a  factory  at  Triest ;  ad- 
vanced funds  to  the  merchants  for  the  formation  of  a 
capital,  and  endeavoured,  without  much  success,  to 
establish  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  for  the  protection 
of  his  commerce  in  the  Adriatic.  But  commerce  is  the 
child  of  liberty,  not  the  puppet  of  despotism :  a  Berlin 
or  Milan  decree  might  impede  its  march,  but  if  once 
extinct,  the  breath  of  a  mighty  Emperor  could  never  re- 
kindle the  vital  spark ;  and  Ostend, Venice,  and  Triest,  like 
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Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  have  Utile  else  to  shew  than 
empty  wardioases  and  mulreqaented  ports. 

When  the  peace  of  1788  had  lestoied  tranqnUIky  to 
Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Oertnany,  Joseph  the  Second, 
restless,  ambitiotis,  and  Ibnd  of  innovatioB,  songht  to 
embroil  the  continental  powers  by  an  unjust  invasion 
of  Holland.  That  unfortunate  country  was  doomed  to 
be  the  victim  of  France  or  Germany  by  land,  and  En- 
Inland  on  the  ocean.  The  Emperor  had  passed  throug^b 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  year  1781 ;  and  in  tho 
course  of  his  journey  bad  made  sncb  observations  on 
their  impoverished  state,  and  the  party  spirit  of  the 
Dutch,  as  -gave  him  reason  to  think  he  might  not  only 
re«-open  the  Sdieidt  Ibr  the  benefit  of  his  dominions 
In  the  Nethetltods,  but  also  obtain  other  advantages 
Irom  a  nation  already  broujjht  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
through  the  influence  of  France,  at  the  Hague  ^d  Am- 
sterdam. :      -  • 

The  Belgic  Provinces  lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  between  Holland  and  France,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  year  1477,  by  tlM 
marriage  of  the  Arehdvke  Maximilian,  With  Maif  , 
Dnchess  of  Bargiindy ;  since  midoh  tinle  that  coonifjr 
had  been  subject  to  t^d  tyi>anny  of  a  distant  govesnJ 
ment  of  a  different  religion,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
manners,  habits,  and  language,  of  the  people. 

The  persecutions  of  Cliarles  and  his  successors,  over 
the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  here  repeated.  In  1562,  they  caused 
the  rebellion,  which,  after  a  war  of  eighty  years,  ended 
in  the  firm  establishment  ^f  the  house  of  Orangey  and 
the  separation  of  the  fieven  United  Provinces  tem  tiie 
country  of  Belgium.  Hollasid,  thoagh  mtich  indebted 
to  England  for  its  tndependenioe,  soon  lbf^t  its  bene* 
fhctor,  and,  at  ^e  instigation  of  the  French,  turned 
{(6  arms  against  us :  the  two  nations  however  mutu-^ 
ally  respecting  each  other,  and  discoverinc:  that  the  ob- 
ject of  France  was,  by  weakening  both,  to  establish  • 
her  power  on  the  destruction  of  her  rivals,  concluded  a 
peace  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  respective  governmcntsiy 
lasted  one  hundred  years;  and  Holland  might  st&U  have 
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been  prosperous^  bat  for  her  iiektal  connection  with  France, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor,  vAto,  in  1784,  seized  on 
the  fort  of  Old  Lillo,  whkh  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sdieldt,  opposite  to  theQewfortof  thatnabno:  the  forts 
of  St.  Donat,  St.  Pierre,  and  Job,  wero  soon  after  entered 
hf  the  Atistrinn  troops,  and  bis  Imperial  Majesty  de- 
manded, at  the  same  moment,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  cession  of  Maestricht,  the  latter  claim 
being  ibuuded  on  an  obsolete  agreement  made  with  the 
Spaniards  more  than  a  century  before. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  of  Holland  at  the  com- 
aiencement  d(  17S6 ;  Franco  pretended  to  arm  in  her  de- 
fence ;  England  sent  oyer  Sir  James  Harris  to  negociate; 
Russia  desired  peace,  and  prepared  to  enforce  her  com* 
mand  ;  and  the  Dutch,  when  their  frontier  was  invaded, 
opened  their  sluices,  and  laid  the  country  under  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lillo  and  the  Sas  de  Gand. 

The  city  of  Antwerp,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  twenty- four  miles  from  Brussels  and 
near  eighty  from  the  sea,  formerly  possessed  great  com- 
mercial and  political  consequence,  particularly  during 
the  sixteenth  century ;  but  when  the  Netherlands  revolt-^ 
ed  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  it  was  taken  by  the* 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  re- annexed  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  has  been  ever  since  in  the  territory  of  Bel- 
gium, or  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  cities ;  and  would  have  been  again  a  port  of 
naval  and  mercantile  importance^but  for  the  jealousy  of 
•  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers  of 
Europe,  in  the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Westphalia/ deterr 
mined  to  shut  up  the  riyer.  This  answered  the  purpose  • 
for  which  it  was  intended,  by  diverting  the  trade  of  the 
north  of  Europe  to  Amsterdam  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  republic,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Germany,  which  received  their 
supplies  by  the  canal  of  Brussels,  and  thence  to  the 
Rhino  and  Men^ie  through  Maestricht,  Liege,  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  Cologne.  Without  entering  mpon  the 
quaition  of  policy,  there  apjiears  a  manifest  injustice  in 
denying  to  a  people  the  use  of  a  riyer  which  a  bountiful 
Creator  has  given  to  them ;  and  religion  as  well  as  ex* 
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perienoe  has  taught  ns  that  whaterer  is  founded  ifl 

wronn^  cannot  contiBiic  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 

a  nation  so  fettered,  and  debarred  the  common  rights  of 
nature,  would  submit  to  its  oppressors  a  moment  longer 
tlian  weakness  rendered  it  expedient. 

Had  his  Imperial  Majesty  been  solely  prompted  by  the 
love  of  his  people,  we  might  sympathize  in  his  mortifica- 
tion ;  but  an  attentive  view  of  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
notions  will  enable  us  to  discover  nothing  but  sordid 
and  selfish  motives^  guided  by  the  narrowest  and  most 
ignorant  policy :  and,  though  I  am  favourable  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Scheldt,  I  must  confess  that  the  means 
adopted  by  his  Imperial  Majesty^  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  his  rights  on  that  river,  proved  his  imbecility  and  want 
of  decision. — He  ordered  a  small  vessel,  bearing  his  flag, 
to  sail  down  from  Antwerp ;  the  Captain,  having  passed 
the  fort  of  Lillo  without  examination,  returned  the  same 
way  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  stopped  and  boarded 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Dutch  guard-ship^  who 
informed  him  yiat  he  might  depart  if  he  would  engage 
not  to  renew  the  offence ;  the  offer  was  rejected,  and  the 
Emperor  considered  this  act  of  the  Dutch  government  an 
*a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this 
vessel  there  were  some  Belgian  magistrates,  one  of 
which  was  the  bailiff  of  Bevbren,  an  island  on  the  left 
bank,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  claimed  the 
right  of  free  navigation  on  the  Scheldt,  which  the  Dutch 
as  strenuously  resisted.  The  dispute  between  these  two 
powers  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  the  other  courts  of 
Europe,  foreseeing  that  a  war  would  involve  them  all* 
and  that  the  result,  always  uncertain,  might  be  ruinous 
to  some,  interfered  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
France  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  fight  for  the 
Dutch  against  England  and  Prussia;  and  the  Empress 
Catharine,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  the  projects  which  slic  bad  in  contemplation  upon  the 
Ottonum  Porte,  intimated  to  the  Dutch  to  acce[)t  such 
terms  as  they  could  obtain,  inukr  pain  of  her  dis- 
pleasure. France  paid  four  millions  of  florins,  and 
Holland  six  millions,  as  a  compensation  to  the  Emperor 
for  his  idle  and  iraudulcnt  claim  on  Maestricht ;  in  addi* 
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tl6ii  to  ^hich  the  Dntcii  were  forced  to  pay  five  hundred 
thousand  llorliui  for  damages  sostained  by  the  Belgians 
in  this  late  inmidationj  although  done  to  r^I  an  unjust 
»nd  cruel  inTasion,  in  which-  they  themselTes  were  the 

greatest  sufferers.  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  from  the  city  of  Antwerp  as 
far  as  Saftlingen,  but  not  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
river  ;  thus  giving  up  the  chief  point  for  \Thich  he  had 
entered  into  the  dispute,  and  the  sole  object  worth  con- 
tending for.  The  sum  of  money^  which  he  had  extorted 
from  the  unhappy  Dutch,  was  no  compensation  to  him 
for  what  he  had  expended  in  the  invasioUy  or  for  the 
millions  thrown  away  on  the  ports  of  Ostend  and  Triest, 
at  the  opposite  extremes  of  his  dominions.  With  his 
golden  prospects,  the  Emperor  not  only  resigned  all  claim 
to  the  f  ree  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  but  lost  alsathe  affec- 
tions of  his  Belgian  subjects,  whom  he  began  to  oppress 
with  projects  of  reform,  and  which,  in  the  following 
history,  will  prove  to  have  had  very  serious  conse- 
quences. 

In  September  1785,  disputes  of  ar  different  nature 
occupied  the  people  of  Holland,  and  excited  the  solici- 
tude of  the  courts  of  Europe*  The»  Stadtholder,  with 
bis  friends,  wei^  called  the  Orange  party ;  their  op- 
ponents, the  Patriots  ;  the  former  Avas  supported  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  (whose  sister  the  Stadtholder,  William 
the  Fifth,  had  married),  and  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 
The  patriots  were  upheld  by  the  court  of  Versailles,  with 
which  they  were  very  honestly  plotting  (as  will  be  shewn) 
the  inyasion  of  our  Indian  settlements.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1789  that  Great  Britain  took  an  active  part  in 
this  dispute,  which  began  to  threaten  the  repose  or 
Europe.  .* 

Whatever  reason  there  mifht  have  been  in  the  claims 
of  the  Dutch  patriots,  they  were  speedily  set  at  rest  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  sent  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
with  a  large  army  into  the  United  Provinces,  and  res- 
tored the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder:  the  King  of 
England,  at  the  same  time,  increased  his  land  and  sea 
forces,  in  order  to  support  his  ally,  and  to  counteract 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  France.  Thirty  sail  of  the 
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line,  and  a  proportion  of  frigates,  were  put  into  com- 
mission :  tills  was  called  the  Dutch  anaameiit,  and  im 
atiU  fxietfk  in  oiemoFy  of  myself  and  my  co-temppraries. 
I  was  then  just  thin¥iag  of  Mlpruig  ihb  ii«vy,  wfatck  I 
.  cUdinHie^fiillowiiig^year. 

firiends  in  HeUud^  tat  epnld  effect  very  little,  liwi  the 

embarrassed  slate  of  their  finances,  and  readily  came 
into  the  ternis  of  the  pacification  with  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia,  reducing  her  navy  to  the  peace  establish-, 
mcut  of  1783:  this  was  the  cause  of  their  beiii«r  unable 
to  assist  the  Xi»ks,  who  had  long  been  their  allies,  and 
who  at  this  time  were  cmelly  QppfSiSod  by  the  iniltwwi 
powera  of  itHssia  and  Aestria*  The  Count  de  4egBr» 
Fceachman^  in  his.  flistovy  of  Frederick  Willim^  attti^ 
tates  al^^  aiifiNrtanes  of'  the  Date^  and  the  Stadt- 
holderto  the'Craft  and  envy  of  England,  who  could  not 
endure  that  Holland  should  prosper  under  the  protection 
of  France, 

The  French,  though  an  acute  and  sensible  people, 
seldom  gave  the  tiugjish  credit  for  one  virtue :  this  arose 
from  want  of  candour  as  well  as  infbnnatSoti,  and  tiie 
most  inveterate  national  antipathy.  Accnatoined  to  pkMa 
from  the  earliest  periede  of  their  history^  they  newr 
supposed  itpoBsihle  for  cmy  slalesnm  to  proceed  mth  m 
honest  and  straigrht-forward  Course/when,  by  deviating 
fipom  it,  he  migfatobtain  any  temporary  advantage,  either 
for  himself  or  his  country ,  iioth  nations  are  grown  wiser 
in  our  days. 

Monsieur  de  Vergennes,  the  prime  minister  of  Franco 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  much  farther,  in  assisting  the* 
Dutch  patriots,  than  either  prudence  or  his  master^s 
orders  could  justify :  a  French  army  was  assembled  at 
Givet,  and  every  assnmnci^  of  sapport  held  ont  to  the 
patriots,  which  induced  them  to  commit  their  eavse  to 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  was  the  lAeans  of  sowing  a 
lasting  and  fatal  discord  between  the  prince  and  the 
people,  which  ended  in  the  debasement  luul  ruin  of  the 
country.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Holland 
was  too  weak  to  withstand  of  itself  the  interference  oi 
the  neighbouring  powers ;  the  whole  of  whom  hud  some 
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objaot  ia  rim,  which  they  endeayoiirad  to  attain  by  any 
naeaas,  and  irhether  jaatlfiable  or  not  iqppeared  to  them 
of  little  importance.  England  and  Pmssia  desired  her 
neutrality,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  power  of  the 

house  of  Oranp^e  ;  France  wished  to  unite  and  form  one 
kingtiom  with  Holland,  leaving  the  Stadtholder  with 
no  more  than  the  title  of  a  Sovereign  Prince;  Germany 
wanted  to  plunder  and  dismember  her>  and  also  to  re- 
establish, the  commerce  of  Belgium  on  the  ruins  of  the 
vepnblici 

The  Dntch  patriots,  silmced  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
King,  of  Ptassia,  waited  with  impatience  a  inore  favour- 
able season  for  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  Stadt- 
holder, and  driving  him  entirely  out  of  their  country ; 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  it  was  seized  with 
avidity,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  crowned  for 
a  time  with  complete  success. 

I  have  already  noticed  a  discussion  in  the  British  par- 
liasDfint,  on  the  probable  strength  of  the  Dutch  navy  at 
the  conclusion  .of  tiie  American  .war :  I  am  now  enabled 
to  lay  before  my  teadets  soma  remarks  upon  that  sub- 
ject, tending  :to  diew  that  the  stengdi  of  her  marine,  at 
tiuit  period,  #as  gmtly  ovesnUed. 

On  the  21st  of  {September,  1782,  the  Dake  de  la  Van- 
jifuyon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  presented 
to  the  states-general  a  requisition  for  ten  ships  of  the 
•  line  to  join  the  French  fleet  at  Brest :  they  were  supposed 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  were  required  to  join  by, the  8th  - 
of  October;  but  the  captains  appointed  for  the  service 
unanjpionaly  asserted  the  impossibility  of  complying 
with  those  eurders,  from  the  total  want  of  provisions,  and 
eveify  4i^timpikm  oi  ntmd  stores :  thdr  representationsr 
beinir  assented  to  J>y  Admiral  Hartsink,  and  admitted  by 
the  Stadtholder,  the  expedition  did  not  take  place.  The 
refusal  of  the  captains,  who  were  friends  of  the  Prince, 
was  supposed  to  have  arisen  more  from  dislike  to  the 
French,  than  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  ships ;  but  it  is 
probable  both  these  causes  operated  toprether,  for,  where 
the  inclination  was  wanting,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Dutch 
ship  of  war,  never  remarkable  for  celerity  of  movementt 
could  have  been  qfieedily  equipped ;  the  fact  proves  the 
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general  degradation  of  the  Datch  savy.  The  ships' of 
war  of  that  country  at  that  time  were  Tictnalled  by  the 

captain,  who  deducted  about  four-pence  halfpenny  a  day 
from  the  pay  of  each  man  for  that  purpose  ;  the  want  of 
provisions  must,  therefore,  have  rested  either  with  them 
or  the  i^ovcmment,  there  bein^  g^roat  abundance  in  the 
provinces:  but,  from  whatever  causes  the  obstruction 
arose,  the  inutility  of  the  Dutch  fleet  is  completely 
proved. 

The  Dutch  saOors,  it  appears,  were  not  much  attached 
to  their  own  navy ;  and  it  was  calculated  that,  in 
no  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  employecl  in 

the  trade  of  Eng^land  :  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  and 
thirty  frigates,  their  whole  force,  more  than  half  were 
unfit  for  service  :  those  that  lay  in  the  Maese,  the  Y,  and 
other  rivers,  could  not  get  out  without  an  easterly  or  a 
south-east  wind ;  nor  even  then,  unless  a  sprtng-tade 
should  concur  with  the  wishes  of  the  commander:  so 
that  no  events  were  liable  to  more  uncertainty  than  the 
sailing  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  and  its  Junction  widi  the  French. 
The  shoalness  of  the  water,  and  the  want  of  good  ports, 
must  ever  confine  the  ships  of  Holland  to  a  certain 
tonnage  ;  and  since  those  of  other  nations  have  assumed 
a  bolder  construction,  Holland  can  no  longer  hold  its 
rank  as  an  independent  maritime  powTr.  The  com- 
plaint raised  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  the 
French  or  republican  faction  (for  they  were  soon  after  * 
synonymous  terms),  was  that  he  had  ruined  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  that  he  could  not  or  would  not 
restore  it;  the  flrst  was  the  work  of  his  enemies,  and 
over  the  second  he  had  no  control.  He  was  also  accused 
of  being  partial  to  England  ;  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  fact, 
but  was  in  no  wise  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  his 
people  ;  and  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  he  sought 
every  means  to  terminate. 

The  British  ministry,  coinciding  in  these  views,  in 
March  1782,  opened  a  negotiation,  and  finally  completed 
the  peace  in  the  following  year,  but  too  late  to  save' the 
Dutch  from  ruin :  and,  though  Prance  supported  her  in* 
terest  in  the  definitive  treaty,  she  was  forced  to  abandon 
Negapatam,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  her  only  set- 
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tlcment  on  that  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Mr.  Fox^ 
on  coming  into  office,  strongly  espoused  her  cause,  and 
was  even  willing  to  surrender  up  that  place  with  a  view 
to  condliata  ^tbe  Datcfa ;  bnt  another  sadden  change  in 
the  British  cabinet  threw  them  back  into  their  former 
difficulties.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  Holland  occupy  the 
a^entlon  of  the  svcceeding  minister  (Mr.  Pitt),  until  th. 
end  of  the  year  1784.  During  this  inter\'al,  Mons.  de 
Vergennes  sought  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
which  France  had  lost  by  her  apparent  indifference  iu 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  offered  to  assist  them  in  their 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor. 

While  the  Stadtholder  and  the  Patriots  were  thus  con* 
tending  for  power  (the  former  reduced  to  the  mere  shadow 
of  a  prince^  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  had  its  agents 
employed  at  Amsterdam  in  conjunction  with  Van  Berkel; 
endeavouring  to  overturn  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
Duch  East-India  company,  and  to  substitute  creatures  ol 
their  own.  Having,  as  they  conceived,  gained  sullicient 
influence  to  answer  their  purpose,  they  proposed,  to  the 
executive  government  of  Holland,  to  send  out  imme- 
diately to  India  four  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates^ 
with  as  many  troops  as  they  conld  carry.  They  an- 
nounced a  war  with  England  as  an  early  and  inevitable 
event,  and  they  promised  that  the  preparations  ^f  Prance 
should  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  repablic.  The 
French  agents  in  Amsterdam  were,  in  the  mean  while, 
directed  to  redouble  their  activity,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  directors  to  take  three  thousand  French  troops  into 
their  pay.  Such  were  the  kind  and  charitable  intentions 
of  this  intriguing  party  against  us,  while  a  profound 
peace  was  supposed  to  be  reigning  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly between  France  and  England,  who  about  this 
time  were  also  mere  intimately  connected  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty :  the  plot,  however,  failed ;  the  good  sense 
of  the  Dutch  for  once  took  the  alarm,  and  Sir  James 
Harris,  our  minister,  had  the  credit  of  defeating  the 
machinations  of  the  secret  enemies  of  his  country.  The 
particulars  of  this  formidable  project  were  to  the  follow- 
ing etfect:  an  alliance  was  proposed,  offensive  and 
defensive*  between  the  King  of  Travancore,  Tippoo  Saib, 
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the  ValiratUia^  and  tlie  Soobali  «X  the  Decan*  These 
princes  wwt  to  be  umled^  at  one  and  the  same  Hme,  to 
undertake  a  separala  inviisioa  of  the  English  settle^ 
ments;  for  .whieh  porpose,  they  weve  to  seixe  the  ficst 

favourable  opportanity,  without  waiting  for  a  war  in 
Europe ;  and  the  operations  to  be  intrusted  to  each  were 
traced  out  in  the  plan  with  erreat  accuracy.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  Indian  confederates  were  to  be  assisted 
by  a  body  of  European  troops,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
French  and  Dutch.  These  were  to  faaye  been  smuggled 
out  to  India  in  small  numbers  at  a  time. 

The  establishment  of  the  DfUch  in  India  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  men,  which  the  directors  were  required 
to  increase  to  fourteen  thous^md :  the  projectors  of  this 
scheme,  fortunately  for  the  repose  of  mankind,  possessed 
neither  fidelity  to  each  other,  nor  finances  to  carry  their ' 
plans  into  efiect. 

The  British  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1787,  and  very  satisfactory  reasons  were  given  for  the 
early  opening  of  the  session. 

His  Majesty,  in  h|s  speech  from  the  throne,  informed 
both  houses  timt  the  disputes  in  the  United  Provinces 
had  become  so  scfious  as  to  endanger  their  indepen- 
dence, and  ivere  likely,  in  their  consequences,  to  affect 
the  interests  of  his  dominions:  he  had, therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  the  lawful  government,  and  the 
house  of  Orange,  against  the  patriots  and  the  court  of 
Versailles ;  and  his  Majesty  added  that  he  thought  it 
right  to  counteract  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
France.  In  conformity  to  this  principle,  when  his  most 
Christian  Majesty^  in  comj^iance  with  the  wishes  of 
those  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Holland,  sig-  • 
nified  his  intention  of  assisting  them,  his  Majesty  (the 
King  of  Oreat  Britain)  also  declared  thathe  should  not 
remain  a  quiet  spectator ;  and  had,  therefore,  given  im- 
mediate orders  for  augmenting  his  land  and  sea  forces : 
that  the  rapid  successes  of  the  Prussian  troops  having 
re  established  the  lawful  government,  and  all  subjects  of 
difference  being  thus  removed,  both  parties  had  agreed 
to  disarm,  and  place  their  naTal  establishments  on  the 
footing  of  1783,  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fox  spoke  in 
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favour  of  a  treaty  with  the  Laudgnrave  of  Hesse-Casscl^ 
for  funushing  troops  in  our  Gontinental  disputes,  but 
strongly  recommended  attention  to  our  navy — ^the  natural 
force  of  the  country. 

The  grand  or  Cliannel  fleet,  which  was  put  in  com- 
mission on  this  occasion,  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Howe. 
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CHAPTER  Ii: 


State  of  the  British  nnvy  at  tlic  close  of  the  American  vrtii— ^hjps  of 

the  line — Sizes  iiiercasrd — I'orty-f<»nr  guns,  bad  class — Prowess  of 
seamen — Superiority  of  French  and  Spanish  ships— IniproTemeDt  of 
ships — Copper  fittiiig  with  nails — Gaasetf  of  failnre  in  lomMr  ft^0 
Armaments  pf  1787,  170O,  and  1701,  favourable  to  navy — Royal 

George  and  Queen  Charlotte — Rate  of  sailing — Tonnant,  Malta, 
Canopus,  superior  8hii)S — San  Josef — Egyjitienno — Fifty-gun  shi|>s 
—Frigates — Brigs,  eighteen  guns — Sloops— Cutters, 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  £ii<3^Iand  had,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Viscount  Keppel,  then  first  lord 
tlie  admiralty,  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line  fit  for 
tive  service  ;  with  a  great  number  of  frig-ates,  sloops, 
and  various  smaller  vessels ;  and  to  man  them  we  had 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seamen,  including  twenty- 
five  thousand  marines. 

Ships  of  the  line  at  that  time  comprised  all  from  one 
hundred  guns  down  to  those  of  sixty-four  guns  incln* 
sive;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  ;two^ecked 
ship  of  forty-four  guns  was  admitted  into  the  line :  the 
last  instance  of  this  was  in  the  Dogger-bank  action,  in 
1781,  when  opposed  to  the  Dutch,  whose  ships  were 
inferior  to  ours  in  point  of  size  and  weight  of  metal. 
Ships  of  this  description  were  built  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1673,  and  although  much  improved  by  Lord  Howe, 
100  years  afterwards,  were  deservedly  reprobated  by 
every  seaman,  and  were  soon  after  converted  into  store- 
ships,  transports,  and  cruizing  hospital  ships. 

After  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1783,  we  find  the 
French  line  composed  of  such  heavy  ships  that  ours  of 
64  guns  were  unable  to  contend  with  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly, since  the  peace  of  1788,  no  more  of  that  clasv  have 
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been  laid  down,  though  many  of  those  whidi  had  been 
previoasly  boilt  were  Qsed  and  Ibnnd  effective  against 
the  Dutch  in  the  subsequent  war.  It  may  be  adduced  as 
a  sing^ular  proof  of  the  prowess  of  our  seamen  that  the 
ships  of  France  and  Spain  were  generally  superior  to 
those  of  England,  b^th  in  size,  weight  of  metal,  and 
number  of  men,  outsailing  them  in  fleets,  and  often  in 
single  ships,  carrjring  their  guns  higher  out  of  the  water, 
and  in  all  other  reiqiMcts  better  found  in  the  materiel  of 
war,  particularly  in  the  article  of  gun*powder. 

The  most  striking  improvement  in  naval  architecture, 
as  well  as  equipment,  may  be  observed  between  1780  and 
1803:  Copper  had  been  partially  adopted  in  the  British 
navy  as  far  back  as  the  year  i7(il ;  the  Alarm,  of  3:^  guns, 
was  the  first  ship  coppered  in  the  British  navy,^  she  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Jarvis,  afterwards  £ari  of  St.  Vin* 
cent.  The  French  adopted  this  fashion  generally,  but 
with  us  it  lay  dormant  tUl  the  latter  iMurt  of  the  American 
war,  fund  from  that  time  the  sailing  of  British  ships  was 
more  upon  a  par  with  that  of  our  enemies.  I  can  re* 
member  when  some  of  our  store  ships  and  merchantmen 
were  filled,  as  it  was  called,  the  bottom  being  covered 
ivith  broad -headed- nails.  Whoever  reads  with  attention 
the  history  of  our  naval  actions  in  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies, America,  or  the  North  Sea,  during  the  first  Ameri- 
can war,  will  readily  attribute  the  failures  of  Hughes, 
Rodney,  Graves,  Byron,  and  Parker,  to  the  miserable 
state  of  our  shipping,  though  in  some  instances,  no 
doubt,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  admirals  and  captains : 
and  while  Great  Britain  bore  the  enormous  expenses  of 
her  fleet,  the  nation  was  seldom  unratified  with  an  account 
of  its  success ;  even  the  triumph  of  the  glorious  12th  of  * 
April  was  not  unmixed  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  sp 
few  ships  liad  fallen  into  our  hands.  That  action  was  in- 
deed more  deserving  of  censure  than  many  others :  the  sig- 
nal for  the  line  to  form  w|»  the  salvation  of  the  enemy ; 
had  the  Admiral  made  the  signal  for  general  chace,  not  5 
sail  would  have  escaped ;  in  addition  to  this  mismanage- 
ment some  of  our  ships  had  no  powder  on  board,  and  one 
of  them  received  a  supply  from  the  French  ship  filorieux, 
lifter  she  surrendereU  to  her.   This  is  a  disgraceful  fact. 
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The  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Russian  armaments,  of  1787, 
1790,  and  1791,  called  forth  mea  wiio  Applied  themfleives 
with  nmeli  aMiduity  to  the  improvemeat  of  tbenuDSae; 
the  snggeilions  of  officeni  of  wpoitflMce  ww  attonded 
to;  eke l}O0t and nrnDt appioirod modds weioadiected  wrf 
bnilt-aftor;  and  tiie  Conragenx  o|'  74.guns,  taken  firom 
the  French  as  far  back  as  the  year  1761,  wiis  the  favourite 
of  the  service :  the  Leviathan  was  as  near  a  resemblance 
to  her  as  the  builder  of  Chatham  duck-yard  could  pro- 
duce ;  and  in  the  actions  of  the  2dth  and  29th  of  May^ 
and  1st  of  June»  179^,  under  the  command  of  that  high- 
spirited- nobleman,  the  late  Lord  ilngk.  Seymonr^  tiae 
flhip  was  oneof  the  earliest  imartkm.'  . 

TheQneen  Charlotte,  lannehed  in  the  year  Ji790/wnd 
the  largest  ship  we  had  yet  seen  in  England ;  she  •wan  at 
sea  in  that  year,  and  carried  the  flag-  of  Earl  Howe :  her 
good  qualities  were  very  conspicuous,  and  few  of  the 
frigates  could  sail  with  her.  The  Royal  George,  a  twin- 
ship,  was  nearly  as  much  approved  of;  and  these  two 
ships,  by  their  iUst  sailing,  w^ere  the  principal  causes  of 
the  defeat  of  ^he  enemy's  fleets  both  in  1794  and  17W. 
We  shall  hereafter  giro  at  one  view  the  dimensions  of  a 
few  of  Ae  best  ships  of  each  class. 

Hiere  was  still  mnch  to  be  done  to  improve  Ae  i^eval 
rate  of  sailing  of  the  British  fleet,  as  it  was  fonnd  that, 
though  some  of  the  best  sailers  in  the  van  could  get  into 
action,  they  were  beaten  before  they  could  receive  assist* 
ancc  from  those  in  the  centre  and  the  rear. 

The  Gibraltar  and  Vanguard,  in  1793  and  1794,  were 
only  remarkable  for  being  dull  sailers :  both  these  ships 
were  snheeqnently  soinnoh  imptrored  by  a  different  mode 
■of  trimming  that  they  became  capital  $h^;  and  the 
Vanguard  was  long  irfler  the  Ikvoiirite  of  NehMn.  Prac- 
tice and  experience  soon  gave  us  a  clearer  insight  into 
these  important  questions ;  and  the  hope  of  glory  and 
riches  sharpened  the  energies  of  our  sailors,  and  produced 
the  most  benehcial  effects  to  their  country. 

The  height  of  a  lower-deck  port  out  of  the  water  is  one 
f^reat  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a 
^p  of  the  line :  some  of  onr  old  ninety-gon  ships  catrlnd 
•  them  no  more  than  three  feet  eight  inches;  bnt.the  nairy 
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eopying  from  their  enemies.  The  capture  of  some  of 
their  ships,  and  the  conviction  of  their  better  qualities, 
induced  the  naval  department  to  ^ive  this  subject  more 
serious  consideration :  the  result  has  been  highly  favour- 
able to  the  service ;  and  our  large  seventy-fours,  on  the 
home  station,  now  carry  the  sills  of  their  midship-ports 
six  feet  abo^  the  surface  of  the  water;  when  sent  on 
foreign  serrice,  they  must- necessarily  leave  England 
much  deeper. 

The  Tonnant,  Malta,  and  Canopus,  all  eighty-gun 
ships,  taken  from  the  Frencli,  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  on  two  decks  ever  seen  in  the  British  nstvy  ;  theif 
ports  were  generally  seven  feet  a-mid-ships,  and  their 
qualities  in  sailing  and  carrying  sail  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  jNupassedL  We  have  now  built  many  ships  after 
these  models,  the.  Fonnidable,  Asia,  Gangesy  and  otheiu; 
such  wUl  be  our  fotnre  two  decked  diips. 

The  Sen  losef,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  taken 
in  the  battle  oflf  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  1797,  was  long  ad* 
mired  in  the  British  navy,  uniting  all  the  superior  quali* 
ties  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  with  the  sailing  of  the  fastest 
frigate  :  her  lower  deck  ports  were  higher  with  all  her 
sea-stores  in  than  was  ever  known  in  any  other  ship  of 
the  line ;  and  she  conld  carry  her  •guns  run-out^  when 
few  BritM  ships  would  hare  Tentured  to  open  a  port ; 
she  stowed  000  loss  of  water,  and  we  had  nothing  that 
could  be  compared  to  her  as  a  ship  of  war.  It  was  sup* 
posed  that,  by  removing  her  foremast  father  aft,  she 
would  have  been  improved  in  sailing  and  working  ;  but 
when  this  alteration  was  effected,  it  was  discovered  that 
those  good  qualities,  far  from  being  improved,  were  much 
deteriorated.  She  was  unhandy,  and,being  found  rotten 
and  worn  out,  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  ^hm^she  renwinS. 

The-  Canopns,  with  il^  months  provision  and  860 
tona  of  .water,  carried  her  midship-port  7  feet  10  inches 
above  the  water:  compare  this  ship  with  the  Mary  Rose, 
a  8  decker,  which* in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  upset  at 
Spithead,  and  went  down  with  all  her  crew;  her  lower 
deck  ports  were  sixteen  inches  above  the  water. 
Burcbet,  p.  340.  ii2 
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The  Victory  is  one  ot*  the  most  perfect  vessels,  of  her 
size,  we  ever  had ;  bat  we  have  ual'ortunately  failed  in 
our  attemps  to  produce  one  exactly  similar  to  her.  The 
Boyne,  lannched  in  1810,  was  so  intended,  but  was  dis- 
covered to  be  two  feet  narrower  on  the  qnarter-deokf  and 
found  to  sail  wretchedly.  Her  bends  and  bottom  were 
afterward  doubled  with  six-inch  plank,  which  improiried 
her  considerably ;  but,  from  the  contracted  size  of  her 
upper-decks,  she  was  found  useless,  and  is  now  a  hulk. 

The  E«::yptienne,  a  fri'j:ate  of  1430  tons,  taken  at 
Alexandria,  in  Ei>:ypt,  in  1800,  carried  on  her  main-deck 
thirty-two  long*  32  pounders,  and  on  her  quarter-deck 
and  forechstle  sixteen  forty-two  pound  carronades,  and 
Ibnr  long  twelve-pounders.  This  was  the  finest  ship  on 
one  deck  we  ever  had ;  her  main-mast  and  yard  were 
those  of  a  seventy-four.  She  came  up  wiHi  and  spoke 
to  whatever  vessel  she  gave  chase  to  and  was  never,  I 
believe,  outsailed ;  but,  being  found  as  expensive  in 
stores  as  a  ship  of  the  line,  she  was  condemned,  just 
before  the  afi'air  of  the  President  and  the  Little  Belt 
occasioned  so  much  sensation,  when  ships  of  her  class 
would  have  been  of  infinite  service :  and  it  has  been 
regretted  that  a  few  frigates  of  her  description  were  not 
on  the  coast  of  America,  instead  of  the  unfbrtimate 
little  Guerri^re,  the  valour  of  wl|ose  captain,  officers, 
and  men,  was  most  unequally  opposed  to  a  ship  nearly 
double  her  force.  The  Americans  having  been  restricted 
by  some  cause,  at  that  time,  from  building  ships  of  the 
line,  made  their  frigates  as  nearly  equal  to  them  as 
possible. 

Fifty-gun  ships  on  two  decks  were  a  bad  class  ;  fbw  of 
them  existed  in  1783 ;  those  which  remained  were  found 
serviceable  for  flags  in  time  of  peace. 

In  1793,  frigates  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  nine  hun- 
dred tons,  were  the  best  we  had.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  the  Arethusa,  Latona,  Mchimpus,  Phaeton, 
Thetis,  and  others,  were  commanded  by  Pellew,  Thorn- 
borough,  Strachan,  Douglas,  and  Hartwcll,  and  prove 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  This  class  was 
*80on  after  succeeded  by  a  larger,  such  as  the  Artois,  Dia5>- 
mond,  Piana,  Seahorse,  and  Apollo ;  these  were  thirty- 
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eight  g:iiii  fcigates  of  eleven  hiindiod  tons,  but  had,  like 
the  others,  fourteen  eighteen*pounders  on  the  niain->decl 
nrith  (liuterly)  thirty-two  pound  carronades  on  .the  quar- 
ter-deek  and  forecastle. 

The  thirty-two-gun  frig^ates,  with  twclvc-poundcrs  on  ' 
the  main-deck,  were  numerous  and  delective,  sailed  ill, 
and  were  no  match  for  a  French  eij^lileen-pound  frigate, 
«  with  which  however  their  captains  eagerly  sought  an 
action. 

Friglttes  of  tweaty-eight  and  twenty-fottr  guns,  and 
twenty*gun  ships  with  long  nine-pounders,  were  a  niix*^ 
ture  of  bad  vessels,  fit  only  for  convoys.  Some  of  the 
\*  eight-and-twenties/'  as  they  were  called,  were  a  pretty 

class  of  ship,  and  sailed  well.    The  old  ship-sloops  were 
miserable  vessels,of  two  hunilred  and  eiuhty  tons. 

During  the  years  18*>4-5-(),  the  surveyors  of  the  navy, 
together  with  the  Captains  Hayes  and  Symonds  of  the 
Royal  navy,  and  Dr.  Inman,  professor  of  mathematics, 
in  the  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  honor  of  producing  the  most  perfect  model 
of  small  frigates  and  sloops  of  war ;  among  these  the 
Colambine,  a fiush  deck  sloop,  of  18  guns,  built  by  Captain 
Symonds,  appears  to  have  had  the  advantage,  and  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  large  18  gun  brigs  of  380  tons; 
•  and,  in  consequence  of  this  success,  Captain  Symonds 
was  ordered  ta  build  a  ship  of  much  larger  dimensions 
on  the  same  principle ;  he  soon  after  laiwched  the  Ver- 
non, a  fr^ate  of  unheard-of  capacity,  and  great  draught 
of  water ;  her  sailing  qualities  have  however  been  much: 
disputed,  and  it  is  now  reported,  in»n  the  Mediterranean;^  • 
lhat  she  gains  nothing  in  a  comparison  with  the  Barbara, 
a  71  gun  ship  cut  down  to  a  frigate.  As  1  am  no  longer 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  sea,  I  cannot  speak  on  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  these  ships  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
I  have  heard,  from  good  authority,  and  am  much  inclined 
to  believe,  from  a  personal  inspection  of  her  bottom,  that 
the  Vernon  is  an  uneasy  ship  in  bad  weather.  Should, 
this  be  so.  Captain  Symonds  may  amend  that  deA;ci  in 
his  future  productions,  without  deteriorating  the  sailing 
qualities.:  The  Vernon' carries  32  pound  long  guns  on 
licr  main  deck,  ami  her  ports  mnp  feet  from ^ the  water;. 
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she  is  consequently^  in  bad  weather^  fully  equal  to  any 
80  gun  ship. 

Of  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  bows  of  our  ships  of 
the  line,  perhaps  the  following^  account  will  not  b0  an* 
acceptable.  Sir  Robert  Seppings  had  the  directimi  of 
cutting  down  the  Natnor  (in  18Q6)from  a  tiuree  to  a  two- 
decked  8hip»  and  it  occumd  to  him  ih4t  it  would  add  to 
her  strength,  if  the  circnlar  bow  remained  in  the  wake  of 
the  middle-deck,  now  become  the  upper  or  main-deck ; 
that  it  would  not  only  tend  to  give  the  bow  additional 
support,  but  would  protect  the  men  in  that  part  from 
being*  exposed  to  raking  fire.  When  this  ship  was  com« 
pletedy'the  change  was  universally  approved,  and  its 
necessity  shewn;  by  the  Victory,  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Trafalgar;  in  which  it  was  observed  that  she 
had  suffered  on  her  upper  or  main-deck,  through  the 
beakhead,  when  running  down  to  the  enemy,  from  the 
want  of  continuing  the  circular  bow  with  the  regular 
timbering,  as  is  now  practised  ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that,  had  this  ship  been  so  formed,  many  a  life 
would  have  been  saved,  as  no  shot  of  any  description 
appeared  to  have  entered  the  lower  or  middle-decks, 
where  the  bow  was  regularly  and  solidly  built;  while 
the  ix>mmon  grape-shot  had  raked  her  through  the  slight 
bulkhead  at  the  fore-part  of  t|^e  main  or  upper-deck. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  new  mode  of  building  was 
raising  the  bowsprit  and  head-rails  of  the  ship  some  feet 
higher  than  they  had  previously  been.  This  plan  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  good,  and  was  universally 
•  adopted  during  the  naval  administration  of  Mr.  Yorke. 

The  utility  of  the  circular  form  at  the  bows  being  ad* 
mitted,  he  was  detennined  to  introduce  the  same  system 
at  the  stem ;  and  thereby  do  away  that  which  he  sup* 
posed  to  be  as  weak  in  point  of  defence,  as  faulty  in  con- 
stmction«  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  By  this 
change  Sir  Robert  Seppings  contends  that  he  has  obviated 
these  imperfections ;  and  I  believe  he  has. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  and  alterations  of 
our  ships,  I  myself  addressed  some  letters  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  which  I  suggested  what  I  thought  would 
be  great  improvements ;  about  twelve  years  ago  I  wrote 
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to  Sir  George  .Cockbani»  then  a  member  oi*  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  pointing  out  to  him  the  error  of  piercing  oujr 
^afge  fir^ates  for  toa  many  guns.  HUo  Spartan^lor  in- 
stancy wbich  I  bad  oonunanded  for  tbr«e  yew,  Imd.'U 
ports  on  her  main  deck,  and,  though  rated  an  eight-and- 
thirty,  could  mount  53  guns;  her  weight  of. metal  was 
18  pounds.  Now  had  she  been  pierced  for  only  13  guns, 
she  would  have  been  made  to  carry  24  pounders,  and  the 
\vcight  of  her  broadside  from  the  main  deck  would  have 
been  3X2  lb.  instead  of  252  lb.,  for»  although  ahe  had  .16 
ports,  she.  only,  mounted  14  guns;  another  advantage 
TOuid  have  been  the  gsoat  space  gained  in  the  dis^tdbu* 
tion  of  the  guns  and  men,  which  from  being  leas.crowded 
together,  haye  lar  ieaa  chance  of  being  hit  hj  Hm  shot  <rf 
the  adversary.  The  Castor  has  been  built  precisely  on 
this  plan;  but  1  dare  say  Sir  Robert  Seppings  had  never 
heard  of  my  letter,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honor  of  having  bcou  the  origiuAl  inventor  qI' 
tine  a  ship.  * 

I  some  years  after  this  addressed  letters  on  service  tQ 
tlie  Admiralty,  expressing  my  conviction  that  all  ships 
of  the.line  would  )>e  much,  improved  in  (he  sa^lingj^ fight- 
ing, and  weatherly  qualities,  by  the  discontinuance  of 
qnarter-deck  and  forecastle  guus.  I  contend  that  by  this 
top-hamper,  the  ships  are  not  only  w  eakened  and  torn  in 
pieces  in  bad  weather,  but  that  they  are  also  made  tQ 
appear  of  greater  force  than  they  really  are,  and  this 
without  producing  any  proportioaable  advantage.  Let  us 
for  example,  take  six  74  gun  ships,  as  seventy-fours  full 
mann€i4»  thdr  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  gups  eighteen 
in  number  for  each  ship*  Suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nile,  or  Copenhagen,  or  Trafalgar,  these  ships  go  regu- 
larly into  action  and  engage  their  opponents,  and  that 
the  victory  is  decided  in  their  favour.  Still  I  contend 
that  these  guns,  taken  from  the  six  ships  with  80  men 
from  each,  and  placed  on  board  a  seventh  ship,  to  the 
number  of  60  guns  (24  and  32  pounders  would  have  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  eflect  on  the  enemy),  that  fewer 
men  would  iiaye  been  killed  on  the  upper  deoks,  and  less 
damage  done  to.  the  rigging  and  upper  works.  If  it  be 
contended  that  the  men  statipned  at  these  upper  guns  are 
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wanted  for  sail  trimmers,  I  answer  that,  in  the  case  ef 
the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  they  were  not  wanted  at  all 
af^er  the  ship  was  in  action  alongside  of  her  opponent» 
and  that  they  were  worse  than  useless,  being  almost  to  a 
man  killed  or  wounded  by  musketry  from  the  tops*  Tht 
aame  might  nearly  be  said  of  the  two  other  actkma  abovo 
earned ;  and  if,  by  any  common  contingency^tiie  mm  were 
wanted  for  sail  trimming,  they  conld  be  had  np  for  tlmt 
purpose  in  certain  portions  ftom  the  main  deck,  and  sent 
down  again  when  no  longer  required :  there  would  be 
yet  another  advantage  by  this  plan,  namely,  the  upper 
-decks  would  be  kept  much  clearer  and  more  ready  for  the 
toauoeavres  of  battle  than  they  could  be  when  en  cum* 
1>ered  with  these  guns,  which  indeed  are  generally  carro- 
nades  or  gons  of  a  smaller  calibre  f  the  carronade  is  de- 
cidedly a  bad  class  of  gnn,  and  a  nine  or  a  twelTO 
ponnder  a  trifling  weight  of  metal  against  a  ship  of  the 
line.  Thns  then,  to  sam  ilp  in  a  few  words,  for  any  six 
ships,  74  01*80  or  100  guns,  fitted  and  manned  according 
to  our  present  mode,  we  lose  one,  besides  having  these  six 
torn  in  pieces  and  worn  out  much  sooner  than  they  other 
wise  would  be;  for  all  these  supernuinerary  guns  hang- 
ing on  the  top  timbers  or  timber  heads,  became  so  many 
powerfol  levers  in  bad  weather,  to  destroy  thq  fabridc. 
I  remember  very  well,  when  a  midshipman  in  a  64  gnu 
ship,  coming  home  from  India,  cracking  nnts  by  the 
working  of  the  ship ;  we  put  them  in  onder  the  knees  as 
she  rolled  one  way,  and  snalched  them  ont  as  she  rolled 
back  again  ;  this  was  a  good  joke  to  a  boy,  but  reflection 
has  since  convinced  me  that  it  was  no  laughing  matter. 
There  would  be  other  advantages  attending  reducing 
the  guns  and  complement  of  two  and  three  decked  ships. 
They  would  stow  their  complement  of  men  with  much 
greater  ease,  and  this  is  a  very  important  consideration 
as  to  health ;  add  to  iMs  that  each  ship  would  be  able  to 
carry  one  month's  more  provisions  and  water,  and  at 
any  emergency  could  receive  on  board  a  large  body  of 
troops,  to  be  conveyed  from  one  port  to  another. 

A  fast  satting  ship  should  never  go  within  musket  shot 
of  her  opponent,  if  slic  can  be  advantageously  engaged 
without  it  Seethe  Brunswick  on  the  first  of  June  and 
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ibe  Victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  illustration  of  this  propo- 
sitioD.  '  I  would  not  remove  the  poop,  that  being  of 
gnat  naa  for  the  aoconunodation  of  the  officers,  foot  I  ^ 
weald  lower  it  as  much  as  possible  |the  lyunicade  upon 
H  shovM  be  invisible,  a  small  iron  rail  with  a  nettinr; 
this  would  look  snug  and  hold  no  wind.  The  hammocks 
should  be  stowed  outside  of  it  and  all  in  one  line  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  quarter  deck.  There  should  be  no 
g^n  ports,  but  a  wide  entering  port,  or  even  two  in  the 
inain  ehannels  lor  the  men  to  go  aloft,  and  there  should 
be  also  two  on  each  side  in  the  cabin  opening  into  the 
mifen  channels,  whence  a  gallery  should  continue 
quite  nmnd  the  stem,  the  main  and  raizen  channels  \ 
being  both  in  a  line,  and  connected,  so  that  there- would 
be  a  perfect  walk  all  round  the  after  part  of  the  ship. 
This  would  be  useful,  in  cases  of  fire,  for  drawing  water, 
or  when  a  man  fell  overboard, to  render  him  prompt  as- 
sistance; aiihip  of  the  line  thus  fitted  would  draw  from 
fam  to  six  inches  less  water,  consequently  carry  her 
lower  deck  guns  by  that  much  higher^ 

I  cannot  approve  of  what  are  called  deep  waisted  ves- 
sds ;  the  fatal  effyts  of  this  sort  of  construction  are  too 
often  seen  by  the  loss  of  this  class  at  sea,  with  all  hands. 
I  have  served  much  in  them  myself,  and  have  many «, 
time  seen  them  ship  such  a  body  of  water  as  to  render 
it  doubtful  whether  thev  would  rise  above  it :  now  had 
these  vessels  been  fitted  with  a  quarter  deck  and  fore- 
castle, of  a  very  light  scantling,  and  without  any  guns 
on  them,  they  would  have  thrown  off  the  sea,  while  the 
men  would  have  been  kept  dry  and  healthy ;  this  in  a 
cold  cHmate  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  nor  is 
it  less  so  in  a  warm  one ;  the  want  of  accommodation 
for  the  sick  or  the  wounded  is  often  severely  felt,  and  x 
productive  of  fatal  effects  :  for  this  reason  I  have  al- 
ways condemned  the  practice  of  taking  away  the  quar- 
ter decks  and  forecastles  from  the  frigates  which  have.  • 
been  reduced,  at  a  great  expense  to  corvettes ;  by  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  the  ship  is.  not  only  rendered 
less  sea  worthy,  less  healthy,  and  less  efficient  in  action, 
but  in  any  .other  movement^  where  celerity  is  required, 
or  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  the  guns,  ^h^ 
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raptsan^  and  the  yards  at  the  same  time  :  a  sailor  will 
in  a  moment  sec  the  scope  of  my  meaning,  and  the  mo^t 
elaborate  explanation  would  be  useless  to  alandjonu. 
Let  me  aak  ^y  officer  who  has  senred  in  tliese.nate» 
as.lbey  aie  called,  whetbtf  he  would  not,  in  any  wrenfter 
or  any  cUmate,  have  beeo  glad  to  hare  had  hia  qmrlar 
dedL  and  forecastle,  and,  if  the  gnaa  were  entiraiy  le- 
mored  and  the  banicnndeaaiid  hannmcks  loweved,  whether 
they  would  not  have  felt  themselves  more  coml'ortable  and 
fitter  for  action;  itheir  boats  stowed  above  the  main  deck, 
and  that  battery  perfectly  clear,  without  the  dansrcr  of 
being-  incumbered  by  wreck  falling  iroui  aloft,  a  cafstt* 
alty  which  has  often  occasioned  the  captore  or  rmisnd 
the  failure  of  a  flash  decked  ship  ia  acttoa. 
.  Frigates  of  86  guns,  if  no  longer  reqiuBed  as  firigates, 
might  be  made  into  cerrettesy  by  simply  reducing  their 
gnns  and  men,  and  lowering^  their  barrieades  *  fim  and 
aft;  but  why  render  them  incapable,  inefficient,  or 
unsafe,  by  removinpr  their  upper  decks  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense ?  Lastly,!  would,  with  great  deference,  sugg-est 
that  our  Packets  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  are  of  too 
small  a  class  vessel;  and  ffoquently  founder  in  a  gal^ 
or  are  taken  by  Privateers  and .  stnafii  Cruiaeiis  in  tiaie 
of  war» 


SIGNALS. 

The  mode  of  communication  between  ships  at  sea, 
or  between  fleets  and  forts  and  armies^  has  been  so  much 
improyed,  within  the  last  half  centiiryy  as  to  place  lis  at 
an  infinite  distance  beyond  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
ancients^  in  this  most  useful  and  now  indispensable 
branch  of  nara]  and  military  senrice. 

Ho  that  enabled  the  immortal  Nelson  to  say  to  his  fleet, 
from  Van  to  Rear,  in  three  minutes  or  less,  **  England 
expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty,"  perhaps  contri- 
buted more  to  the  Victory  of  Trafalgar  than  may  be 
generally  supposed.  Imagination  can  hardly  conceive 
the  thrilling  effects  of  that  message  upon  the  officers  and 
men:  the  words  wer6  taken  down  by  the  signal  officers^ 
and  repeated  aloud  by  the  captains  to  their  ardent  crews 
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far  the  sea  Telegraph,  which  on  thki  oocttnon  may  be 
maid  to  have  personified  Fame  aad  her  braaen  Immpet* 
we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Bear  4dnund  Sir  Mom 
Fopham, 

.  IheprogreMiveiittproTenietttin  .tlieBiean8ofcoiDaia- 
tticationy  by  signal  or  sign,  deserves  our  attention. 

Polybius,  the  Greek  historian  (Hampton's  translation^ 
Vol.  iii.  p.  174),  speaks  of  a  code  of  signals,  rude  and 
imperfect  no  doubt,  but  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  great  importance  with  his  coontrymen, 
ioaemuch  as  it  was  connected  with  the  art  of  war.  The 
Haimng  toidMB  to  denote  or  attract  attention^  the  in- 
wnptioBe  on  tlie  jam,  from  which  die  water  waa  al- 
lowed to  ran  oat  till  the  cork  or  bong  floated  on  a  level 
with  the  intended  message,  prove  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  idea  of  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  signals^ 
The  same  author  speaks  of  a  plan  of  his  own  invention, 
which,  though  extremely  complicated,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  night  telegraphs  He  embraces  the 
wnole  alphabet,  and  conveys  words  and  sentences  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  miy  mode  by  which  the  ancients  signified 
their  intentic^s  in  the  day«tinie  by  the  symb<^  of  flaKSi 
coloQis,  balls,  or  Aames. 

Dr.  Hooke,  in  a  discourse  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
1684,  says  it  is  possible  to  convey  intelligence  from  one 
high  place  to  another,  though  thirty  or  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, in  as  short  a  time  as  a  man  would  take  to  write 
what  he  would  have  said.  Uis  plan,  though  never  adopt- 
ed, was  similar  in  principle  to  the  land  telegraph  in- 
vwted  by  the  late  Lord  George  Murray,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's :  he  proposed  to  fix  telescopes  of  gre^  powe^ 
on  distant  eminences,  with  people  placed  by  thfm  ta 
watch  at  certain  periods.  The  present  mode  is  to  have 
a  constant  watch  at  the  telescopes,  by  which  mefuis  a 
signal  is  immediately  answered. 

On  what  occasion  flags  of  divers  colours  were  intro- 
duced as  a  medium,  of  communication,  I  do  not  exactly 
know;  we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Hume,  that. 
James  II.,  when  Duke  of  York,  wai)i  the  first  inventor  o( 
sea  signals ;  and  the  La  Hoste  speaks  of  them  as 
in  common  use  in  the  French  fleet  in  WB7.  Vatinius, 
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the  Roman  General,  in  his  action  at  Actiuni,  with  Mark 
Anthony,  on  the  coiist  of  Illyria,  displayed  the  Roman 
Standard  as  the  ftignal  ior  battle.  (Ciesar's  CoHim.  W«r 
of  Alexandria,  vol.  ii.) 

*  Wo  find  in  Joeephiui  that  Ike  Boman  Standard  luul 
the  figure  of  the  CaMani  on  them^tthey  were  planted  in 
JemMklein  in  the  reign  of  Calignla,iuid  eanaed  nn  insnr- 

reetion  among  the  Jews,  being  contrary  to  the  second 
Commandment. 

•  The  Athenians,  according  to  Burchet  (p.  64).  used 
signals  when  attackinj^  the  Persian  and  Pha-nician 
fleets  ofi'  the  Island  of  Cyprus;and  after  having  deieated 
them,  mutually  made  signals  to  each  other  to  leave  off 
ehace ;  this  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  348^  Accord- 
ing to  ThaddydeSy  wJion  the  Greeks  prepared  for  battle, 
their  signal  to  engage  was  a  gilded  shield  hung  oat 
from  the  Admiral's  ship,  or  at  other  times  a  red  banner 
was  displayed  (see  a  memoir  of  Navigation  and  Com- 
merce, Naval  Chron.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190). 

Signals,  however,  had  made  but  little  progress  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war>  when  the  late  Admiral  Kern- 
penfeldt,  who  was  drowned  in  theBoyal  George,  at  Spit- 
head,  had  applied  himself  to  them,  and  had  introda<2ed 
great  improvements.  In  the  peace  of  ten  years  ndiich 
Uncceeded,  the  science  slept«  The  ships  which  sailed  for 
India,  in  1789/had  a  very  scanty  supply  of  flags,  whoso 
signification  denoted  nothing  more  than  the  common 
messages  of  calling  officers  on  board,  of  discoverinisr 
strange  ships,  or  seeing  the  land,  8cc.  The  war  of  1793 
found  the  navy  with  Lord  Howe's  tabular  signals,  and 
the  flag-ship's  signal  book.  These  were  our  only  heralda 
on  the  1st  of  June ;  but  from  that  period  their  advanoa 
was  rapid,  and  the  benefits  derived  to  the  service  equally 
great  In  the  year  ).795,' signal  posts  were  established 
along  the  south  coast  of  England.  The  approach  of  fleets, 
squadrons,  or  enemy's  cruisers,  was  immediately  made 
known,  and  our  convoys  apprized  of  any  danger.  Tiiesc 
stations  were  furnished  >vith  a  comfortable  residence  for 
a  lieutenant,  a  midshipman,  and  two  seamen,  whose 
salary  and  comfort  depended  on  their  vigilance;  their 
signals  were  made  with  balls  and  flags,  or  pendants 
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displayed  on  a  mast  or  yfird,  rigged  for  the  pnr» 
pose. 

The  land  telegraph  erected  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
was  established  in  the  same  year,  between  London  and 
the  principal  sea-ports,  and  produced  a  celerity  of  move- 
ment and  sudden  departure  of  our  ships  quite  unknown 
in  our  former  nayal  history.  The  French  had  certainly 
preceded  us  in  the  nse  of  this  insfhnnent,  or  one  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose ;  and,  as  early  as  1798,  had  them 
between  Paris  and  the  Netherlands. 

*rhe  code  of  signals  as  used  by  the  nary,  in  1783,  was 
the  first  in  which  the  flags  singly  had  been  made  the 
representatives  of  the  numeral  figures.  In  1703,  No.  1, 
was  a  red  flag.    2,  White  with  a  rectangular  blue  cros.s. 
3,  Blue,  white,  blue,  vertically  divided.    4,  Yellow,  with 
a  black  stripe  at  the  top  and  bottom.   5,  Quartered  red 
and  white.   G,  Blue  and  white,  diagonally  divided.  7, 
Blue,  with  a  diagonal  yellow  cross.  8,  Yellow,  with  a 
blue  fly,  f.  e.  half  yellow,  half  blue.  9,  A  Dutch  jack 
reversed,  or  blue,  white,  red;  the  cypher  blue,  pierced 
with  a  white  square,  the  si}bstitute,  striped  red  and  white  ; 
and  a  pendant  represent inir  100,  white,  with  a  red  fly  or 
tail.    Capable  as  these  were  of  being  extended  to  any 
amount,  it  is  singular  that  the  highest  number  in  the 
book,  of  1793,  is  183 ;  this  was  Lord  Howe  s  book  in  the 
action  of  1794.   There  were,  however,  other  signals  with 
pendants  of  triangular  or  divisional  flags,  besides  the 
/og  and  night  signals,  and  the  compass  signals.  The 
.  code  used  by  the  prirate  ships  was  that  which  has  been 
mentioned  before,  called  the  tabular  signals ;  they  con- 
iiisted  of  eight  flags,  and  a  white  flag  as  a  substitute. 
They  only  made  the  number  of  68,  and  were  laid  aside 
about  the  year  1799,  when  the  whole  code  was  much 
enlarged,  and  private  ships  had  the  same  flags  and  sig- 
nals as  the  admiral.   At  length,  in  1803,  the  telegraph 
appeared,  as  the  invention  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  not  in 
its  present  comprehensive  form,  but  containing  a  sufficient 
number  of  sentences  to  satisfy  the  utmost  vnsb  of  a  naval 
officer  of  that  day.   At  first  it  was  confined  to  flag-ships, 
but  soon  after  distributed  generally  to  the  navy ;  the 
flags  of  1793  were  retained,  and  the  gradual  improve* 
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raent  of  the  sea  telegraph,  to  what  it  now  is,  leaves  littlo 
roaaoB  to  expect  higher  perl'ection.  We  may  converse 
on  any  subject  at  such  a  distance  as  flags  can  bedis* 
emmtd;  andawovdof Johii80ik'aDietionary,oranartiGle 
of  the  Encyclopasdia  may  be  signified  witii  a  momentary 
waving  in  tbe  wind  of  a  graoeflil  and  beantIM  flag. 


The  land  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  first  shewii 
by  Lord  Bacon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Marqnis  of  Wor<^ 
cester»  in  his  Century  of  Inventions.  This  mode  of 
conveying  orders  and  making  known  intelligence  between 
ships  at  sea  has  produced  an  entire  change  for  the  better 
throughout  the  service.  The  saving  of  lives,  of  boats, 
and  even  of  ships,  by  the  timely  notification  of  approach- 
ing danger,  is  scarcely  to  be  estimated  or  conceived  by 
any  but  men  who  are  conversant  in  such  transactions ; 
while  it  gives  a  strength,  a  power,  and  combination  to 
scattered  forces,  which  will  enable  them  to  perform 
the  most  wonderfol  evolutions  with  a  celerity  almost 
magical* 

The  Semipbore,  at  present  used  by  the  Admiralty,  was 
copied  from  the  French,  who  had  it  at  their  signal 
posts  along  the  coasts ;  during  the  late  wars  in  1810,  we 
had  obtained  their  key  and  knew  every  message  which 
was  sent  from  one  port  to  another.  The  merchant  code 
now  generally  used  by  the  trading  vessels  of  England, 
and  probably  adopted  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  waif 
invented  by  Capt.  Frederick  Marryat,  of  the  Royal  Navy; 
for  which  he  has  received  both  thanks  and  mrataities 
from  the  mercnants  of  Great  Britain  |  we  believe  also 
iYom  the  French  Government. 

There  are  but  few  incidents  under  the  head  of  naval 
transactions  to  interest  the  reader  during  the  peace  The 
loss  of  the  Bounty,  the  Guardian,  and  of  the  two  ships 
of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  have  all  been  amply 
detailed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  to  the  first  and 
last  of  the  events.  I  have  now  some  few  particulars  to 
add.  Mr.  Marshallyin  his  Naval  Biography,  under  the 
life  of  Captain  Peter  Heywood,  has  placed  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Bligh»  the  commander  of 
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the  Bounty,  in  a  point  of  view  very  far  worse  than  I 
could  have  supposed  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
unpunished,  still  less,  to  have  been  fewarded  with  pioino* 
tion  to  the  flag.  The  duty  of  an  historian  is  to  vriate 
facts'  with  impartiality^  never  to  palliate  crime:  if  the 
unhappy  wretch  who  is  goaded  on  to  mutiny  by  a  system 
of  tyranny,  almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  should  be 
visited  with  the  heaviest  sentence  of  the  law,  should  the 
instigator  to  crime  go  not  only  unpunished,  but  re- 
warded ?  I  can  only  refer  my  readers  to  the  work  above 
mentioned,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  however  rigid  his 
notions  of  discipline,  however  he  may  detest  the  act  of 
Christian,  he  -will  nevertheless  agree  with,  me  that,  if 
the  leader  of  the  mutiny  was  punished'  by  perpetual 
banishment,  the  guilty  cause  ol'  it  should  not  have  been 
^  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  Rear  Admiral,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  a  Colony. 

On  the  fate  of  La  Perouse,  I  am  now  enabled  to 
throw  some  faint  light, — after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  the 
foct  of  his  having  been  cast  away  in  the  Island  of 
Manicolo  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt»  by  a  letter 
received  from  a  Mr.  John  Russel,  to  his  uncle,  Sir 
Wm.  Betham,  of  Dublin ;  by  this  communication  it 
app  ars  that  both  the  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  same 
night,  on  a  reef  of  the  above-named  Island,  situated 
in  11  deg.  40  min.  S.,  and  in  longitude  170  deg.  E., 
being  in  that  cluster  called  the  Navigator's  Islands, 
where  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  lost  some  of  his 
associates  in  the  early  part  of 'the  same  voyage.  One 
of  the  ships  sank  in  deep  water  immediately  after 
striking,  and  the  crew  perished :  the  other  was  thrown 
on  the  reef  and  some  of  the  crew  escaped,  who  saved  as 
much  of  the  wreck  as  enabled  them  to  build  a  small 
vessel,  in  which,  with  tlie  exception  of  two  men  who 
continued  on  the  Island,  and  those  who  were  killed  by 
the  natives,  they  left  the  place  about  five  mouths  after 
their  shipwreck,  and  were  never^afterwards  heard  oL 
Of  tiie  two  men  who  remained,  one  quitted  the  Island  in 
a  canoe,  the  other  died  about  three  years  since :  the  fiicts 
and  proofii  are  well  authenticated,  with  some  farther 
particulars,  and  will  be  found  io  the  Literary  Gazette, 
of  AprUI2, 1828. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Vai  between  Russia  and  the  Porte— Causes — Views  of  the  Empress— 
Coalesced  powers— Death  of  Frederick  the  Great — Conduct  of  the 


castle  of  tUe  Seven  Towers — Conduct  of  the  Empress  on  this  event 
—  ReflfH^tioiis  of  the  Count  de  So^rnr — Fleet  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic, 
and  ])reparalion9  in  the  Black  Sea — Sentiments  of  the  different 
courts  of  Europe  on  the  approaching  contest — Remonstrance  of  the 
Bepnblic  of  Venice— Policy  of  Greet  Britain  at  this  crisis— Jealoosy 
of  other  powers— Gustarus  of  Sweden  hostile  to  Russia — Causes- 
Policy  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany — Turkish  forces — Attack  on 
Kinbum— Defeat  of  the  Turks— Fartlier  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
before  OtchakoF,  and  eantare  of  that  fortress— Description  of  the 
naval  forces  of  Russia  and  Sweden— Base  conduct  of  Swedish  nobles 
— Precipitation  of  tlic  King — He  declares  war — State  of  the  cor.- 
tondinor  fleets  as  to  officers  and  ships — Hostilities — Drawn  Battle 
between  the  two  fleets — Count  Horn  killed — Greig  soon  repairs 

•  his  damages,  and  attacks  the  Swedes  aeain  at  Sweaboig,  and 
defeats  them— Distress  of  the  Swedish  ffeet— Death  of  Ctraig— 
Mortification  of  Gustavus — His  activity  in  recniitin^r  his  forces- 
Successes — Duke  of  Sudermania  attacks  Revel — Is  defeated — The 
Kins  attacks  Fredericksham,  and  is  successful — Duke  of  Suder- 
mama's  second  aetion  with  the  Busrian  fleel-^Eseapes  into  Bioiko 
—Advice  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith— Battle  of  Wybonrg-bay,  and  total 
delSMit  of  the  Swedes — Narrow  escape  of  the  King — British  officers 
in  the  hostile  fleets — Glorious  efforts  of  the  King  to  retrieve  his 
nfl'airs — Defeats  the  Russian  galley-fleet — Gallant  conduct  of  Sir 
Svdney  Smith— Poliey  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  pawcra  ■ 

.  Peac^-Obserrations. 

A  FiKRCE  and  bloody  war  was  at  this  time  raging  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Russians  in  the  Biack  Sea,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 

Catherine  the  Second,  a  woman  of  masculine  under- 
standing:, had  long  entertained  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  Turks,  and,  having  gained  the  assistance  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  a  project  Avhich  she  had 
formed  of  drivinp:  them  out  of  Europe,  soon  found  a 
pretext  for  going  to  war.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ag- 
gression was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Rnssia;  who,  as 
fair  back  as  the  fear  17^  had  seized'on  the  Crimea,  and 
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the  island  of  Taman  ;  to  which  invasion,  by  a  recent 
treaty,  through  the  mediation  of  France,  tbe  Porte  had 
submitted.  Tiie  Emperor  of  Germany  was  at  tliis  time 
engaged  in  disputes  with  his  Belgian  proyinoes  and  4he 
Dutch  patriots.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  bad  a 
very  large  army  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the  neighbouring 
powers:  his  death,  however,  which  happened  in  August, 
1786,  relieved  the  Empress  from  much  anxiety  ;  and  the 
subsequent  termination  of  the  misunderstanding  in  the 
United  Provinces  gave  her,  once  more,  an  opportunity 
of  raiewing  her  favourite  project.  It  was  asserted,  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  she  intended  to  place 
her  second  son  Constantine  on  the  throne  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  The  Grand  Seignior,  sensible  that  he  was 
too  weak  to  resist  the  united  ollorts  of  ^uch  powerful 
adversaries,  confined  himself  to  the  rigid  observance  of 
treaties,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  feeble  ;  but  finding  that 
no  concession  on  his  part  could  soften  the  heart  of  the 
Empress,  he  prepared  for  war;  and,  in  a  noble  and 
manly  style,  excited  the  energies  of  bis  subjects  to  meet 
and  brave  the  coming  storm.  The  Turks,  already  ex- 
asperated to  madness  against  the  Russians  for  their 
repeated  acts  of  tyranny  and  en<»roachment,  needed  no  * 
other  stimulating  power  to  rouse  them  into  action. 
'  Mr.  Bulgakow,  the  Russian  minister  at  the  l^ortc, 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  grand  divan,  a  set  of  Con- 
ditions was  proposed  to  him  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
and  reconciliation :  among  them,  the  restoration  of  the 
Crimea  was  the  leading  article,  and  many  others,  which 
he  thought  too  extravagant  to  admit  of  a  discussion ;  to 
all  these  he  was  ordered  to  affix  his  name  in  token  oif 
their  acceptance.  The  Russian  minister  stated  his  in- 
ability to  conclude  any  treaty ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
cession  of  the  Crimea,  he  declared  that  he  dared  not 'even 
name  it  to  tlic  Empress,  as  lie  well  knew  her  detcrniipa- 
tion  never  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  that  country. 
Upon  this  answer,  Mr.  Bulgakow,  with  his  secretary  and 
two  of  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  embassy,  was  sent  to 
the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers. 
The  Empress,  though,  she  intended  to  go  to  war,  was 
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imH  .q«ite  prepared  to  meet  ihia  decided  step.  She  at* 
leaoppl^d  to  negotiate  $  -while  the  people  of  Coiuitaiiti« 
iieple  horned  &eir  govcmiQeiit  to  aot3  of  hostility. 
The  Count  deSegur  imputes  all  the  political  affiictioBS 

of  France  to  the  machinations  of  England ;  and,  con- 
sistently with  this  doctrine,  attributes  the  Turkish  dccla- 
•^tion  of  war  to  the  intigues  of  our  miniBtere.  But  it 
was  not  the  interest  of  Britain  to  excite  a  war,  in  which 

t 

it  was  more  than  probable  she  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  take  a  part.  She  had.  too  recently  been  at  the 
verge  of  bankraptcy .  by  her  Aniericaii  contest.  Her 
commerce  was  rcTiviiiig  in  all  parts  of  the  ymid,  and 
peace  was  the  gi^t  object  of  the  British  cabinet  France, 
conscious  of  her  demerits  towards  ns,  naturally  expected 
tliat  we  should  not  lose  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
wounding  her,  by  secretly  or  openly  assisting  in  the 
destruction  of  her  allies  the  Turks ;  but  the  king  of  En- 
gland was  too  wise  and  too  virtuous  to  sacrifice  the  good 
of  his  people  to  the  ipratification  of  his  resentment. 
^Catharine  contiuned  her  preparations  both  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea*  A  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line 
was  equipped  at  Cronst^t,  with  as  many  irigates: 
Admiral  Greig,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  appointed  to 
•  the  chief  command.  This  force  was  intfoded  to  attack 
the  Turkish  settlements  in  the  Archipelago  ;  and  it  was 
never  once  doubted  by  the  Rmpress  that  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  would  join  with  her  in  the  holy  war 
against  the  infidels.  But  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  which 
had  instigated  the  crusaders  no  longer  existed ;  and  it 
appeared  that  the  belligexents  of  the  American  war 
h%d-  no  incUnatioQ  to  renew  their  toils  to  please  Ca* 
tharine. 

A  fleet  of  light*armed  vessels  was  fitted  at  the  port  of 
Kinburn,  at  the  month  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  octnmaaA 

of  them  given  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  though  not  friendly  to  tiie 
Turks,  caused  a  strong  and  energetic  declaration  to  be  dc 
livered  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  avowal  of  hia 
intention  of  joining  Russia  in  the  contest.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Turks,  felt  tl&ki 
reproof,  perbaps,  the  more  keenly^  and  expressed  great 
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displeasure  at  ^e  fireedonl  of  the  senate^  which  had  staled 
its  detenninatioftnol  to  admit  the  ships  of  Ruasia  withiA 
their  porto.  -  AJthoug^h,  as  the  price  of  their  alliaace,  the 

republic  had  been  offered  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
Morea  and  the  Island  of  Candia,  the  Venctimis  were  too 
wise  to  be  deceived  by  such  specious  offers,  which  their 
lon^  and  rooted  enmity  to  the  Turks  rendered  the  more 
^lurin^.  They  foresaid  that  tiie  gireat  pOwCKrs  4if  tbs 
norths  having  once  OTertinown  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
%roQld/in  ietll  prohabilityf  soon  swidlowup  the  minor 
states  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Gtfand 
bnke  of -Tascany  was  seriously  alarmed,  but  incapable 
of  warding-  any  blow  that  miprht  be  aimed  at  him.  The 
republic  of  Genoa  not  only  granted  a  considerable  loan 
to  Russia,  but  also  the  free  use  of  her  ports  and  arsenals 
to  the  fleets;  of  that  power,  and  engaged  to  furnish  the£ 
with  stores  and  supplies.  Sardinia  iselased  ilsco-Opera- 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  the  Torks. 

Naples  and  Portugal  had  recently  entered  into  com* 
merci&l  engagements  with  Russia,  but  could  give  no  ef* 
fectnal  assistance.  Spain  entertained  a  Turkish  ambaa-r 
Sadorin  her  capital.  She  was  known  to  bo  particularly 
hostile  to  the  power  of  Russia,  and  jealous  of  her  ac- 
quiring any  footing  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  navy 
of  Spain  was  at  this  time  more  numerous  than  that  o^' 
Russia  ;  but  would  hot  have  sustained  a  general  action 
wth  the  hardy  sailors  of  the  north. 

France,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  had  been  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  shewed  every 
ttsposition  io  resist  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  at  the 
expense  of  Turi^ey  ^  If  she  made  no  actiTO  deaionstratieii 
of  her  good-\vill,  it  was  for  want  of  those  means  which  she 
had  profusely  and  shamefully  squandered  in  America,  with 
the  view  of  subverting  the  British  empire  in  the  new  world. 
Sweden  observed  for  a  time  the  strictest  neutrality,  and 
forbade  her  subjects  entering  into  the  service  of  the 
belligerents. 

'  Denmark  was  supposed  to  be  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Attssia  to  have  a  will  of  her  own ;  yet  she  must 
have  viewed  with  secret  dread  the  gigantic  strides  of 
Russian  power* 
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Frederick  WilliMo,  snoeaasor  to  tke  Great  Fioderick, 
«dth  icM  ability,  pvrsiied  fhe  same  policy  as  his  prcde- 
•         eessor;  and  his  armies  kept  a  check  upon  those  of  the 
confederacy. 

The  conduct  oi*  Great  Britain  was  regarded,  at  this 
important  crisis,  with  more  than  common  interest:  she 
might  be  said  to  have  rc-estabiishod  her  dominion  on  the 
eceane  The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  not  le* 
covered  firma  the*  ects  of  the  late  war,  and  had  been 
left  to  deoay,  for  want  of  inanoee  to  repair  them;  wliile 
that  of  England  was  daily  increasing  in  the  munber  and 
•  quality  of  her  ships ;  and  a  floitrishing  commerce  ensured 
her  a  plentiful  supply  of  seamen  at  a  short  notice. 

The  arrival   of  the  Russian  fleet   from  Cronstadt 
was  hourly  expected  in  the  British  ports :  pilot-boats 
waited  their  approach  in  order  to  conduct  them  into  our 
harbours,  where  the  Empress  flattered  herself  that  all 
their  wants  would  be  supplied,  and  CTcry  means  em^ofed 
to  facilitate  their  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean:  bot 
CaUiarinewas  not  afkvourite  in  England  either  with  the 
gOTemment  or  the  people,  who  were  all  alike  ignorant  of 
her  real  character.  Some  merchants  in  London  had  been 
instructed  to  hire  eighteen  ships,  of  four  hundred  tons 
each,  to  serve  as  tenders  to  the  Russian  fleet,  to  accom* 
pany  it  on  its  voyage,  and  to  carry  whatever  supplies  it 
might  be  likely  to  stand  in  need  of.    Thus  far,  every 
thing  seemed  propitious,  when  a  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  liondon  Gazette,  forbidding  the  senrices  of  any 
British  subjects  in  jbreign  fleets.  The  merchants  were 
at  the  same  time  informed  that  the  traniqports  would  net 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  that  the  goyemment  had  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality :  nor  had  it 
forgotten  the  rupture  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Russia  and  England,  by  the  intrigues  of  France  in  1787, 
when  the  trade  of  the  latter  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  disappointment  Catharine  affected  to  disregard, 
and  she  ordered  her  agents  to  hire  as  many  ships  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  but  there  she  likewise  failed,  which  she  attri« 
bated,  and  perhaps  with' reason,  to  the  management  of 
Sir  James  Harris,  our  enyoy  at  the  Hague.  The  Bm^ 
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pmtB  is  said  to  have  felt  tbe  highest  indigaattoii  at  this 
Moond  defeat  t  in  fiMst,  the  coarts  of  Europe  begaa  toeii«> 
tertain  a  secret  jealousy  of  her  power  and  eDcroachment. 
was  supposed  that  •  even  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 

joined  her  more  from  fear,  than  any  enmity  to  the  Turks. 
Catharine  may  have  had  her  faults,  but  the  English  wri- 
ters of  her  day  did  not  know  her  character.  I  have  the 
living  authority  of  a  Russian  officer  of  high  rank  for  say*- 
ili§p  that  she  was  the  only  sovereign  of  Russia  who  ever 
gave  them  liberal  institutions,  she  even  tried  to  make  it 
n  ftee  nation,  bnt  foiled  because  her  snbjects  then,  like 
some  other  nations  in  theSonth  of  Eovope  now,  were  nn* 
prepared  for  the  change.  Far  from  being  arfritrary,  her 
gt>vcmment  was  of  the  mildest  and  best,  and  wonld  have 
borne  a  comparison,  in  point  of  justice,  with  that  of 
Eng-land. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Empress  that  these  negotia- 
tions had  detained  Admiral  Greig's  fleet  in  tbo  Baltic 
beyond  the  period  appointed  for  its  departure,  as  the  im- 
patience of  Gnstayns  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  completely 
ciianged  its  object  and  its  destination ;  and,  instead  of 
goings  to  seek  the  Turks  in  the  Archipelago,  Uie  Rnssian 
Admiral  found  himself  obliged  to  defend  his  own  ports 
firom  the  most  imminent  dangler. 

Gustavus  was  an  active  and  enterprising,  but  wrong- 
headed,  young  monarch,  and  neither  a  good,  nor  even  a 
fortunate,  general :  he  had  long  beheld  the  career  of 
Russia  with  the  most  anxious  concern.  lie  was  the 
hereditary  ally  of  the  Porte,  whose  independence  was 
threatened  by  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Ger^ 
many. 

Fnmce,  unable  to  assist  tiie  Turks,  endearoured  to 
vrart  a  war  by  a  negotiation.  Mens,  de  Choiseul  (her 
ambassador  at  the  Porte)  used  all  his  influence  to  restore 
harmony  ;  but  the  coldness  of  his  government  in  the 
cause  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself.  A  haughty 
note  was  presented  to  Mons.  Herbert,  the  imperial  in- 
temucio,  by  the  minister  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  demand- 
ing, in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  part  his  master  in 
tended  to  take  in  the  impending  contest*  The  answer 
of  the  Emperor  was  e^ally  high.  His  Migesty  informed 
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IQ  assist  Rassia  with  eighty  thousand  men ;  that  if  this 

were  considered  aii  act  of  hostility,  he  was  prepared  to 
abide  the  consequences ;  but  that  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  choose  to  maintain  the  good  understanding 
already  subsisting,  he  would,  with  pleasnre,  undertake 
the  office  of  .mediator*  In  the  mean  tim^  the  Emperor 
prepared  for  war. 

.  The  gtaod  vmer»  Hassan  Bey,  had  collected  an  aimu 
of  two  hondfed  thousand  fighting  men,  on  the  Envopean 
side  of  the  HeUet^nt,  and  the  fleets  in  ^e  Black  Se4 
had  had  some  desperate  encounters. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  or  Boristhenes,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  stands  the  fortress  of 
Otchakof ;  contiguous  to  it  was  the  anchorage  of  the 
Turkish  fleet ;  opposite  to  this,  and  on  the  extreme  point 
of  a  serpentine  promontory,  stands  the  fort  and  naral 
anenal  of  Kinbuniy  of  which  the  Russians  had  long 
been  in  possession.  The  capture  of  this  fort  was  to  the 
Xurks  an  ot^ect  of  much  sqlk^tnde:  thej  i^ftacked  it 
before  the  break  of  day  with  fi^e  thousand  men^  The 
Russians  remained  at  their  posts,  until  day-light  Cf^me, 
and  shewed  them  the  number  of  their  enemies,  when  they 
sallied  forth,  and  took, or  destroyed  four  thousand  of 
them.  ... 

Hassan  Bey,  the  Turkish  Yice^admiral,  commanded 
Iheju^yal  part  of  the  force  employed  on  this  and  q^ef 
occasions.  The  £Bulure  was  imputed  to  dissensions  be» 
tween  the  land  and  sea,  forces.  .  Kngland  l^fs  often 
saffered  from  sinilar  causes. 

Hassan  carried  the  news  of  his  defeat  to  ConsUuiti«> 
nople,  and  his  head  (struck  off  without  the  form  of  a 
trial)  was  placed  on  the  gates  of  the  seraglio  as  a  warn- 
ing to  his  successor. 

The  Turkish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,*under 
the  command  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  consisted  of  frigaten 
and  light  yessels  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  waters  in 
which  they  were  to  contend.  The  junction  of  tiie  Dnieper 
and  the  Bog  fprms  a-  large  lake,  lu^own  by  the  namjs  of 
the  Sea  of  .Leman ;  there,  the-  bqstile  fleets  ^splayed,  if 
not  valour,  at  least,  a  passive  indifflpfence  and  disregard 
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for  life,  quite  mmsotd  in  motea  warfare,  and  only 
eqiialM  in  tto  attack  a&d  dcteoe  of  BlM>de8  aiid  Malta 
in  the  IMi  centarjr.  Had  tlie  Tailui  poaameed  f/ntBuh 
^donal  akiU  aii4  activity  equal  to  tlMlr  courage,  Rassia 
mast  have  yielded  to  them  the  palm  of  yictory,  and  the 
dfnpire  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but,  owing^  to  that  indolence, 
so  peculiar  to  the  votaries  of  Mahomet,  and  the  believers 
in  predestination,  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  shoals 
and  dangers  of  a  river  that  had  been  theirs  for  ages ;  and 
the  Russians,  with  better  ships  and  artillery,  added  the 
advantage  of  good  aeamen,  and  expert  pilots.  Details  of 
tattles  are  ^ways  to  be  fec^ved  with  caation ;  still  moie 
those  of  the  Russian  gorenunent,  ^diich  haS  denounced 
ttie  iNiaishment  of  death  against  any  one  (sare  tiie  official 
Gonrier)  that  should  dare  to  conirey  intelligence  from 
Otcbakof  to  Petersburg.  The  general  statement,  however, 
1  believe  to  be  correct. 

The  fleet  of  the  Turks  extended  from  the  fortress  ol' 
Utchakof  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  that  of  Uic  Rus- 
sians occupied  the  channels  between  the  shoals,  in  iiront 
of  their  enemy,  and  extending  over  to  Kinbum. 
.  The  Toxkish  Admiral,  inding  that  he  could  not  get 
his  laiga  sinps  into  action  hum  the  shoalness  of  tiie  water,. 
endeainmied  to  assail  the  Rosaian  fleet  in  smaller 
vessels ;  for  which  purpose  he  hastily  armed  all  the  boats 
and  light  craft  he  could  collect :  these,  with  some  frigates 
and  galleys,  made  up  a  tbrcc  superior  in  number,  but  in 
all  other  rc^^pccts  very  far  inferior,  to  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians.   The  Admiral,  with  eagerness  and  intrepidity, 
took  the  command  of  this  flotilla,  and  directed  the  attack 
in  a  frigate,  with  his  standard  displayed.   The  Russian 
fleet  was  adTantageondy  drawn  np  in  a  line  near  Kin- 
bam;  where,  besides  thelUfficnlties  of  the  approach,  they 
were  covered  by  the  guti$  of  the  Softrfsas.  The  Torks, 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  shoals,  soon  ran  their  vessels 
aground,  arid  became  exposed  to  thfe  %vell -directed  fire  of 
the  enemy.    The  Admiral,  eager  to  close  with  a  galling 
opponent,    struck  on  a   shoal,  and  for  many  hours 
remained  immoveable,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  and  the  Russian  fleet.    His  ship  took  fire» 
bat  he  relhsed  tp  quit  her  antil  she  was  nearly  4e- 
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stroyed :  aRiteian  IxKudei  her,  fuid  Inoiigiii  away  tka* 
standard  a  few  minates  before  she  Mow  op.  Victory 

dcclurcd  for  the  Russians,  and  the  shattered  remains  of 
'  the  Turkish  iieet  retreated  to  their  former  position,  before 
Otchakof. 

The  Russian  army,  in  the  mean  time,  under  Prince 
Potemkin,  pressed  the  siege  of  Otchakof  by  land,  and  ia 
the  rigorous  winter  of  1787  and  178S  carried  il  by  storm, 
piitting  all  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  number  of 
the  slain  was  enormous,  but  never  certainly  known ;  and 
twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  were  supposed  to  have 
been  marched  away  in  the  depth  of  winter,  probably  to 
cultivate  the  lands  of  their  conqueror. 

Sweden  and  Russia  were  now  to  enter  the  lists ;  their 
naval  forces  were  of  two  descriptions — the  grand  fleet, 
and  the  galley  or  in-shore  fleet.  The  first  was  equipped 
and  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fleets  of  other 
maritime  powers,  but  the  galley  fleets  were  composed  of 
vessels  of  every  variety  jof  construction;  these  weny 
praams,  carrying  fifty  guns  on  two  decks,  having  flat 
bottoms  drawing  not-  more  than  twelve  feet  water ; 
frigates  of  a  similar  description,  carrying  twenty-six 
thirty-tvvo-pounders  on  a  gun-deck  under  cover  of  a 
spar-deck  ;  double  and  single  galleys  ;  polacrc  ships  of 
a  light  draught  of  water,  the  topsides  of  which  could  bo 
let  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  become  stages  for 
landing  artillery,  cavalry,  and  ammunition,  and  conse- 
quently very  desirable  in  a  coast  which  in  ipany  parts 
is  rocky  and  steep  to  the  water's  edge.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  seamen,  for  the  management  of  the 
sails,  these  vessels  were  manned  entirely  by  soldiers. 
The  flat-bottomed  frigates  were  attached  to  the  Prince 
of  Nassau,  and  commanded  by*  the  captains  Marshall, 
l>t unison,  Greig,  Green,  and  Travenion,  all  English- 
men. 

The  Swedish  flotilla  was  commanded  by  the  King  in 
person :  -the  ships  and  transports  formed  one  division, 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Stedinck ;  the  galleys  and 
gun-boats  formed  a  separate  division,  under  thb  com  •> 
mand  of  Colonel  Cronstadt. 

If  Gnstavus  was  impolitic  in  the  course  be  took  to- 
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WAJrds  Kus^a^  he  was  childish  in  his  manner  of  sGekin|f' 
&  quarrel :  aRussiaiv  squadron  ot  thnee  sail  of  the  line 
being  on  Hs  paaoage  to  tiie  Meditenranean,  andev  tho 
.  eoBamand  of  Vice  Admiral  Van  Dessen,  was  m$i  by  iha  • 
Swedish  fleet  and  required  by  ibe  Prince  of  Sndermante 
to  salote.  The  answer  of  tiieViee  Admiral  was,  that  ant 
€ff  personal  regard  to  the  Prince,  and  as  Brother  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  a  relative  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
he  Avould  salute,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  general 
reg'ulations  :  so  this  affair  ended,  but  soon  after  tiiis  the 
Swedish  fleet  fell  in  with  that  of  Russia  under  the  cook 
maud  of  Vice  Admiral  Greig.  In  point  of  force  they  .were 
both  eqnaly  each  having  15  sail  .of  the  line,  and  the  resnlt 
of  the  action,  which  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  the 
Swedes,  was  the  capture  of  one  ship  of  the  line  by  either 
party  ;  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  July,  1780  ;  it 
bciran  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ended  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  firing  cejised,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent ;  both  claimed  the  victory,  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  to  which  the  honour  should  be  given.  The 
Uladisloff,  of  74  gnus,  and  780  men,  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  while  the  Prince  Gustave,  <Hf  68  gnns,  one  of 
the  finest  ships  in  the  Swedish  navy,  was  ci^rtnred  by  the 
Rnasiaas ;  on  board  of  her  200  men  were  killed  and 
wonnded. 

The  successes  of  the  Empress  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
on  the  Danube,  alarmed  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
eagerly  panted  for  an  excuse  to  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
The  Swedish  nobles  did  not  participate  in  the  generous 
feeling  of  Gustavus,  who  had  dared  to  give  liberty  to 
his  subjects  in  1773,  and  they  had  never  pardoned  this 
invasion  of  their  rights.  Gnstavns  relied  on  their  sup- 
port, and  was  deceived.  He  rashly  resolved  on  a  war 
with  Russia,  while  her  armieS'  were  employed  on  the 
l)anu!)c  ;  and  so  precipitate  were  his  measures  that  ho 
did  not  allow  Greig  sufficient  time  to  quit  the  Baltic 
with  his  fleet.  His  mediation  in  favour  of  the  Turk 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Empress  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  the  success  just  related  made  him  instantl 
decide  on  war.  He,  at  the  same  moment,  presented  a 
menacing  note  to  the  Russian  minister,  containing  n 
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sCrifllgr  of  demands  whtth  he  knew  wobM  be  v^fecfed,  ami 

immediately  commenced  hostilities.  •  * 

The  noted  and  infamous  Pirate,  Paul  Jones,  was  ap- 
pointcfd  to  a  command  in  the  Russian  fleet,  under  Ad- 
■uurai  Greig;  but  the  British  officers  at  that  time  in  the 
scvrieo  of  Russia,  and  who  well  knew.tkis  man's  charac- 
ter, refused  to  serre  under  him  or  witll  him ;  the  Empress, 
who  had  been  deceiTed  by  his  repiesentations,  yielded 
to  the  respectful  ranonstranee  of  our  gallant  eounCrynen* 
and  s(Bnt  the  renegade  to  serre  under  the  Prbice  of  Na»* 
sau,  then  in  the  Black  Sea.  ThelOTer'of  humanitymnst 
ever  regret  that  he  did  not  end  his  guilty  life  on  a  gibbet 
at  Execution  Dock.  In  justice  to  Prince  Potemkin,  I 
am  bound  to  add,  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  1st 
Edition,  p.  126,  that  he  never  used  his  cane  to  any  one, 
and  that  this  barbarous  mode  of  correction  was  laid 
aalde  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great. 

In  the  action  off  Hoogland*  thsee  of  the  Russian  Cap* 
tains  Were  fiocnsed  ef  nisconduety  they  were  tiled,  found 
guilty  and  degraded,  but  not  treated  with  so  much  seve- 
rity as  some  authors  have  stated ^  and  whose  account  I  fol- 
lowed. Iron  collars  are  not  known,  and  never  were  used 
as  a  punishment  in  the  service  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  Admiral,  from  the  proximity  of  his  port, 
was  enabled  to  put  in  and  repair  his  damages,  in  a 
much  shorter  period  than  was  supposed  possible :  this 
accomplished,  he  fell,  suddenly  upon  the  Swedish  fleet 
while  It  la|r  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Sweaburg,  in  Fin* 
land.  TaK^n  thus  by  surprise,  the  best  defence  the 
Swedes  could  make  ended  in  the  loss  of  one  ship  of  64 
guns,  the  Gustavus  Adolphus>  which  was  burnt.  The 
Russians  now  held  the  fleet  of  Sweden  blocked  up  in 
their  port,  and  captured  or  destroyed  every  vessel  bound 
with  supplies  for  its  relief 

'  While  the  navy  of  Sweden  was  thus  defeated  and 
blocked  np  by  a  Tietotious  enemy,  the  imprudent  King 
was  no  less  unfortunate  by  land.  The  Empress,  far  his 
sui^iior  in  natural  rosourcee  as  well  as  in  politicul 
sligacity,  though  taken  by  surprise  when  the  war  was 
lledared,  never  lost  her  presence  of  mind..  Slie  quickly 
/wembkd  a  suflicient  body  of  forces  to  defend  her  capi- 
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4al  ;  and,  to  act  offensively,  she  seduced  the  Swedish 
general  Hesco  to  deserl  hM»  post,  a  place  of  great  im- 
p€^ttBMce,  and  thereby  eratted  a  distrust  in  his  whole 
dtmy  (H^  wkieh  he  wm  mnm  after  bali«aded).  Shie^ 
miao  flOfuind  moMis  to  mm  file  bmAh  of  dmnioiiaiiiooir 
tlio  mljoctft  of  Gaatanm;  md^iii  cimjiuiGtion  with  tho 
bMo  «ad  mUMi  BoUoi,  endeaTomad  to  efiect  a  ooantor-) 
veTolvtioa 

Gustavus,  woen  at  the  head  of  a  well  disciplined  army 
in  Finland,  filled  the  Kussian  capital  with  alarm  at  his 
near  approach  ;  but  cowardice  and  treachery  had  para- 
lyzed his  forces.    At  the  siege  of  Fredcrickstadt  he  ex- 
perienced the  bitter  mortifioatioa  of  seeing  his  officers 
vefose  to  lead  on  their  men ;  he  appealed  in  vaia  to  his 
fMOldiers,  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  the  Danes  at  the 
same  time  made  an  irruption  into  his  dominions,  on  the 
side  of  Norway,  and  ravaged  the  defenceless  country, 
Gastavus,  forced  to  quit  his  army,  left  it  under  the 
nominal  command  of  the  Prince  of  Ostrogotha,  and 
went  to  oppose  this  new  and  formidable  enemy. 

The  exertions  of  Denmark  at  this  moment  were 
checked  by  the  spirit  and  eiiergy  of  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
British  minister  at  Copenhagen^,  who  held  forth  in  such 
jtociUe  language  the  certain  yengeance  of  Britain,,  to 
any  hostility  committed  against  the  Swedes,  that  the 
J)iuiish  court  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  proceed  anj 
farther  in  support  of  Russia. 

;  After  the  battle  of  Kinburn,  in  the  Black  Sea,  tho 
Prince  of  Nassau  was  recalled  from  that  coast,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  galley-fleet  in  the  Baltic. 
During  the  winter,  Gustavus  employed  himself  in  repair- 
ing the  damages  which  his  navy  had  sustained^  in  re- 
vuumiag  his  fleet,  and  recruiting  his  fi^oances.  The 
winter,,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  all  naval  operations,  and 
4)othfMurties  returned  to  their  respective  places  olf  shelter. 
The  ports  of  Sweden  are  usually  tree  from  ice  much  ear- 
lier than  those  of  Bussia,  and  this  enabled  the  Duke  oj 
Suderraania  to  put  to  sea  from  Carlscrona  before  Admiral 
Greig. 

The  Duke  determined  to  use  this  advantage  in  making 
«ai^  attack  on  Revel,  in  which  ten  ships  of  the  line,  an^ 
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iFi-eo  frijjfates,  belonging  to  Russia,  had  mustered  ;  thiii 
place  was,  at  the  time^  but  weakly  fortified,  and  is  still, 
I  am  informed^  ia  awrelched  state.  The  port  is  capable 
of  holding  no  nnm  than  betwMi  30  and  40.aliip8  of  all 
•iaes.  The  road  of  Rerel,  in  the  Interior  part  of  it,  la 
very  much  like  that  of  Abonkir.  Aa  soon  as  the  Ros- 
slan  Admiral  heard  of  the  intention  of  his  enemy,  he 
called  a  council  of  war  (a  practice,  thank  Heaven,  lonsr' 
since  discontinued  in  our  service).  The  members  of 
t\hi(  li,  consistino:  of  the  flag  officers  and  captains  of  the 
fleet,  were  all  for  placing:  the  ships  close  in  shore  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  on  the  Mole  ;  but  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  of  a  different  opinion,  he  advised 
that  the  ships  should  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
tiie  shore  as  to  admit  of  their  getting  under  way.  If 
necessary  to  assist  each  other,  and  should  the  enemy  in* 
tend  to  pass  between  them  and  the  land,  ho  would  find 
himself  between  the  fires  of  the  ships  and  the  batteries: 
this  was  giving"  the  Swedes  credit  for  more  than  they 
deserved  ;  their  Admiral  was  not  a  Nelson,  and  although 
his  force  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  his  enemy, 
the  attack,  which  was  conducted  in  the  most  awk- 
ward manner,  ended  in  a  complete  failure.  The  Swedes 
advanced  in  line  of  battle  a*head,  when  they  had  m 
foir  wind,  and  might  have  sailed  in  line  abreast ;  past- 
ing between  the  Mauds  of  Wolf  and  Vanen,  they  cane 
In  succession  before  the  Russian  line ;  but  to  manoeuirre 
and  fight  their  guns,  at  the  same  time,  was  more  than 
their  skill  and  previous  want  of  practice  could  accom- 
plish. Some  of  their  shot  went  over,  others  too  low, 
according^  as  their  sails  were  acted  on  by  the  squally  and 
accidental  pressure  of  the  wind:  while  the  Russians,  steady 
at  their  anchors,  took  good  aim  at  point  blank,  and  did 
serious  execution.  After  haying  seen  half  of  his  fleet 
disabled,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  made  tiie  signal  for 
the  other  half,  which  had  not  yet  got  into  action,  to  haid 
their  wind,  and  get  out  of  the  bay  as  they  best  oould. 
The  Swedish  ship,  the  Prince  Charles,  was  taken,  another 
got  on  shore  and  was  burnt :  in  this  afli'air,  besides  the 
loss  of  two  ships  of  the  Irne,  the  Swedes  had  a  number 
of  men  killed  and  wounded*,  while  the  loss  on  the 
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pari  of  the  RnsBiaas  was  threo  killed^  and  about  thirty 
wounded. 

.  The  Duke  of  Sodeniuuiia  appean  to  haye  been  a  yeiy 
muikilftil  Oftcer,  or,  if  be  bad  taleats,  tbey  were  not  dis- 
played in  tiiis  war.  After  baving  repaired  his  damagei 
9,md  refitted  bis  fleet,  be  proceeded  towards  Cronstadt^ 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Russian  fleet  at  that 
port,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Krunc  ;  but  nothing 
<lecisive  was  ever  attempted  by  him,  and,  thouj^h  he  had 
the  ^vind  in  his  favour  during  the  whole  time  that  ho 
was  in  presonce  of  the  enemy^  be  never  came  to  a.close 
action. 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  Russian  Admiral  at  Revel  bav- 
ing  refitted  bis  squadron,  and  his  prise,  tbe  Prinod 
Charles,  sailed  with  eleyen  ships  of  the  line  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  The  Duke,  while  in  action  with  the  Di- 
vision under  Krune,  which  had  lasted  nearly  the  wliulo 
of  one  day,  and  was  continued  on  the  succeedinij^  one, 
was  suddenly  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  two  of  his 
own  frigates  running  down  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and 
announcing,  by  signal,  tbe  approach  of  the  Revel  squa- 
dron ;  consternation  and  confusion  succeeded  the  hope 
of  victory,  and  tbe  Swedish  Admiral  sought  -safety  for 
his  fleet  by  an  inglorious  flight  into  the  port  of  Wiburg, 
a  place  in  which  ships  of  the  line  had  not  been  accuse 
tomed  to  enter,  and  of  which  the  Russians  themselves 
were  completely  i«^norant.  The  Swedes  had  the  advan- 
tage of  some  good  coast  Pilots,  who  however  only  con- 
tributed to  their  greater  disaster  by  taking  them  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  harbour,  where  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  shores  of  Jlussia,  and  blockaded  from  without 
by  her  grand  fleet;  and  in  this  position  they  continned 
ibr  abent  amonth,  Ibr  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  that 
peiiod  that  the  Russiui  galley-fleet,  under  the  Prince  of 
Nassau,  joined ;  and  the  presence  of  this  force  was  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  the  intended  attack.  On  the  day 
of  this  juncture,  the  Swedish  fleet  attempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  shift  of  wind,  and  to  eflect  their  escape,  after 
having  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  town  of  Wyburg. 
iHiefoUowing  is  taken  from  the  accounts  of  a  Russian  and 
b  British  Oflker,  who  were  both  present  on  that  occasion. 
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The  Campaign  of  1789  was  one  of  mere  show,  litUe  cif: 
importance  was  achieved,  although  the  Russian  fleet  of  ' 
20  sail  of  the  line  and  6  frigates  was  successful  in  form- 
ing a  junction  with  a  squadron  which  had  been  left  at' 
Copenhagen  the  preceding  year — It  consisted  of  three 
3  deckers,  three  74,  and  four  64s.  The  Swedish  fleet, 
oonsistiiig  of  90  sail  of  the  line  and  6  fkigrates,  tried  to  pre-* 
yent  this  junctioii,  but,  after  two  days'  canBonading  at  a 
mpectable  distance,  the  Bnssians  gained  tlMir  polttt* 
The  Swedish  fleet  then  retreated  to  Garlscma/ Mire' 
which  place  the  Russian  Admiral  cruised  f&r  a  consider- 
able time,  but  finding  the  Swedes  determined  to  remain  in 
port,  he  returned  to  Revel,  and  heard  no  more  of  the 
enemy  till  the  following  spring. 

The  King  had  also  been  induced  to  take  up  this  an- 
diorage,  in  order  to  snpport  the  right  wing  of  his  tamf, 
and  to  preTent  the  Russian  fleet  ih>ni  occupying  the  po* 
altion.  In  adopting  this  measore,  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  following  the  example  of  Lord  Hood,  who,  by  a 
brilliant  manoeavre,  had  deprired  the  French  fleet  of 
their  anchorage,  in  the  year  1781,  under  St.  Kitts;  but 
his  Swedish  Majesty  had  not,  like  the  British  Admiral* 
calculated  his  means  of  retreat,  when  the  object  for 
which  he  had  taken  up  the  position  should  have  been 
effected.  No  sooner  were  the  Swedish  ships  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Wiburg,  than  his  Majesty  was  convinced  of 
his  error,  by  Admiral  Tchitchagoff  (the  fother  of  the 
present  Admiral,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indobtod 
for  infbrmation ;  he  married  an  English  Lady,  daughter 
of  the  late  Commissioner  Proby),  causing  the  narrow 
passage,  by  which  alone  the  Swedes  could  have  egress 
from  the  bay,  to  be  occupied  by  five  ninety-gun  ships, 
whose  united  fire  should  be  thrown  upon  a  spot  over 
which  the  enemy  must  pass  in  succession.  Whatever 
degree  of  blame  may  attach  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  that 
time  the  confidential  friend  and  oounsellor  of  the  King* 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  naval  operations,  it  will  be 
lost  sight  of  in  tile  sldU  and  decision  with  which  he  plan** 
ned  the  means  of  retreat.  He  saw  the  mistake  the  Rue** 
sian  Admiral  had  made  in  the  -ifisposal  of  his  foroe,  ia 
keeping  the  body  of  hie  fleet  to  the  eastward,  instead  of 
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t&king  up  a  position  to  receive  tlie  Swedes  ae  ttey  pMed 
tkwoufgk  the  file  of  the  ohipa  stationed,  to  annoy  th^  on 
tkeir  passage  out ;  he  Uieiefore  advised  tlie  King  to  make 
llie  following  anangement  for  bis  order  of  bat^e : — 

The  Swedish  ships  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  cut,  by  sig-nal,  which  was  to  be  made  when  a  fresh 
easterly  wind  should  give  them  the  fairest  prospect  of 
success:  on  passing  the  Russian  advance,  they  were 
immediately  to  haul  their  wind,  in  a  close  line«  on  tha 
larboard  tack,  in  order  to  give  mutual  support  to  each 
•tfm,  and  repel  the  approach. of  the  eaeoisr's  fleidt.  It 
was  Justly  contemplated  that,  altiiongh  ihe  leading  ships 
•f  the  line  must  suibr  considerably  in  passing  the  heavji^ 
five  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  the  Russian  three- 
deckers  must  bo  too  much  crippled  by  that  of  the  whole 
Swedish  fleet,  to  give  them  much  chance  of  gaining,  any 
advantage  in  the  general  struggle  which  was  to  ensue ; 
and,  to  render  this  contingency  still  more  uncertain,  si 
fire-ship  was  ordered  to  follow  the  last  ship  of  the  Swet 
dish  rear,  and  to  run  on  board  the  weathennost  of  tha 
three-deckers.  This  arrangemflnt  was  for  betlear  planuf^ 
than  executed  .The  leading  ship  of  the  Siredish  VMi'lopI 
but  seven  men  in  her  passage  out,  and  reteived  very 
inconsiderable  injury  in  her  rigging  and  sails.  Instead 
however  of  hauling  her  wind  as  directed,  she  made  all 
sail  for  Sweaburg,  and  was  followed  by  her  second 
a-stern :  the  fire-ship,  instead  of  going  out  the  last,  took 
her  station  as  third  in  the  van,  and  was  set  on  fore  in  the 
middle  of  thenarrow  passage  without  touching  an  enemy  i 
to  avoid  running  on  board  of  hto,  one  Swedish  ship 
sheered  over  to  p<Mt  and  another  to  starboard ;  bothtock 
the. ground  and  were  destcoyed.    The  Russian  ships 
faistantly  cut,  and  Johied  ihe  remainder  of  theii' fleet  in 
pursuit  of  the  routed  Swedes  :  the  result  was  the  loss  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  and  the  King 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken ;  he  got  ofl*  in  a  small 
boat  from  his  yacht,  and  reached  Swenskesunde  with 
mnch  difficulty :  the  yacht  was  taken,  but,  in  the  ardour 
of  the  pursuit,  c<mtrived  to  get  away.  After  this  the 
King  of  Sweden  collected  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
Ibfccs,  from  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Wiburg*bay,  and 
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With  liis  alleys  took  refuge  in  Swenskesunde,  ulicrc  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Russian  galley  licet,  under  the 
Prince  of  Nassau,  but  the  Swedes  on  this  occasioix 
recovered  their  honour,  defeated  the  Russians  witii  trreat 
loss,  taking  40  sail  of  galleys,  and  between  4  and  6000 
prisoners,  besides  an  immwisft  number  of  killed. and 
wounded. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  coming  in  at  the  close  of  thQ  ftotioo^ 
rrfeased  all  the  Turkidi  prisoners  found  in  the  Russian 
galleys,  and  continued,  with  them,  the  pursuit  of  tho 
enemy.  The  consequence  of  this  unexpected  attack  wa» 

the  capture  of  three  more  large  frigates,  with  many 
gallics  antl  •►un  vessels,  tog:ether  with  the  destruction  of 
two  50  i^un  praams,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tlotilla, 
a  most  mortifying  blow  to  the  Russians,  after  a  victory, 
so  recently  obtained.  Vice  Admiral  Tchitcha^oif,  tlie 
son  of  the  Admiral  who  commanded  the  Russian  fleets 
among  othw  information  has  furnish^  me  with  the 
following  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Wyburg :  the  victory 
would  havo  been  much  more  complete  had  the  Prince  of 
Nassau-Zeiger  acted  conjointly  with  the  ships  of  the  line ; 
but  that  Officer,  who  commanded  the  galley  fleet,  "  w  ished 
to  have  a  victory  of  his  own,"  and  would  not  contrihuto 
to  the  glory  of  his  chief:  he  said  it  was  beneath  his 
dignity  to  pick  up  the  scfattered vessels  ot  the  enemy:  by 
this  silly  and  unjustifiable  decision^  the  whole  of  this 
Swedish  galley  fleet  escaped  capture,  with  Gustavua 
himself  on  board.  The  Prince  of  Nassau  allowed  them 
to  assemble  quietly  among  the  Islands  and  shoals,  ador 
which  he  attacked  them,  and  sustained  the  signal 
defeat  which  has  just  been  related,  and  which  was  called 
the  battle  of  Swenskesunde. 

The  PriiH  e  of  Nassau  was  in  disgrace  for  his  conduct 
in  the  aflair  of  Wyburg-bay;  but  although  defeated  in  that 
of  Swcnskesunde  w  hich  immediately  followed ;  his 
valour  was  so  conspicuous  that  the  Empress,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  forgave  him. 

In  this  campaign,  however,  it  cannot  I  c  denied  that 
the  Russians  shewed  very  considerable  skill  aud  perse* 
Verance :  vrith  20  sail  of  the  line,  they  kept  SO  at  bay, 
and  succeeded  in  fotming  their  junction  with  the  Copcur 
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hagen  Squadron.  After  this  the  same  Admiral  cruised 
with  bis  whole  fleet  between  Gothland  and  Dago,  and 
the  shoals  and  Mands  lying*  before  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
niau  JHoB  was  attended  with  much  danger  and  difficulty. 
In  very  bad  weather,  withont  the  loss  of  one  ship.  The 
aUkir  of  Revel  was  also  higrhiy  creditable  to  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  rigid  blockade  in  Wiburg-bay,  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  7  sail  of  the  Swedish  line. 

Although  the  galley-fleet  of  Sweden  was  greatly  aug*- 
men  ted  by  the  captures  made  from  the  enemy  ia  this 
brilliant  affair,  yet  the  signal  defeat,  though  it  occasioned 
some  inconrenience,  and  mortified  the  pride  of  the  Em- 
press,  was  of  little  real  service  to  the  cause  of  Sweden, 
already  so  much  exhausted  that  she  could  ill  aflbrd  to 
fight  a  battle,  although  it  ended  in  victory  ;  her  largest 
ships  were  destroyed,  and  her  means  of  continuing  the 
war  became  daily  more  limited. 

*  In  the  preceding  year  a  Russian  ship  of  the  line,  of 
eighty  guns,  was  sunk  by  some  Swedish  gun-boats,  on  the 
coast  between  Sweaburg  and  Abo :  the  crew  landed,  and 
took  possession  of  a  small  island  with  a  few  guns  :  here  ' 
they  were  attacked  by  a  regiment  of  Dalecarlians,  who 
put  every  man  to  the  sword  ;  and  their  bodies  remained 
Still  unburied,  when  a  British  officer,  in  the  year  1790,  * 
passed  over  the  ground. 

Great  Britain  saw,  with  jealousy  and  concem,  the 
rapid  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  Catharine  felt 
that  the  power  of  England  and  Prussia  together  might 
add  a  tremendous  weight  to  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and, 
perhaps,  fall  on  her  with  an  irresistible  force.  Imme- 
diately, therefore,  after  the  last  action*  a  private  inter- 
eourse  commenced  between  the  Empress  and  Gustavus : 
a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  on,  and  on  the  14th 
August,  1790,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  placed  the 
belligerents  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  when  they 
began  the  war:  Gustavus,  who  made  war  without  a  , 
cause,  and  peace  withoutlionour,  was  keenly  and  bitterly 
reproached  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  for  having  concluded  this  treaty.  To  the  former 
the  King  of  Sweden  owed  nothing :  he  had  seen  him 
sustain  defeat  after  defeat,  and  struggle  with  every  kind 
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of  misfortune,  yet,  with  a  vast  army  on  foot;  never 
offered  to  send  a  soldier  to  his  relief.  From  the  Otto- 
man Porte  he  had  received  large  subsidies,  and  was 
bounds  by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  not  to  ibake  a 
separate  peaee;  nothing,  therefore,  could  exceed  the 
rage  and  indignation  of  the  Turks,  when  informed  that 
they  were  now  left  alone  to  contend  with  the  united 
powers  of  Russia  and  Austria.  It  is  probable  that  the 
timely  interference  of  Great  Britain  saved  not  only 
Sweden,  but  the  Ottoman  empire,  for  that  time,  from 
impending  ruin. 

The  battles  between  tho  Swedes  and  Russians  offer  few 
occasions  for  instructive  reflection.  The  conduct  of 
Gustavus  was  heroic,  but  the  interest  we  take  in  his 
success  is  diminished  by  the  knowledge  of  his  private 
character.  Catharine,  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
Turkey,  to  gratify  her  own  ambition^  was  deservedly  - 
checked  in  her  career.  The  naval  reader,  who  forms  an 
idea  of  these  belligerents  from  what  he  may  have  seen 
between  France  and  England  on  the  ocean,  will  be 
greatly  deceived.  There  was  little  of  science  or  dis- 
cipline,  nor  any  approach  to  that  refinement  of  mannera^ 
which  has  of  late  years  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  our  service.  An  Rnglishman,  who  had  received  bis 
education  at  Westminster-school,  entered  the  Swedish 
navy  in  1788,  as  a  surgeon,  and  was,  agreeably  to  their 
custom,  called  upon  to  perform  the  office  of  ship's  barber, 
and  shave  the  crew  :  this  he  declined,  and  very  soon 
quitted  a  service  wliere  his  talents  were  so  little  ap- 
preciated, and  likely  to  be  so  much  misapplied. 

The  ships  of  Russia  and  Sweden  were  chiefly  built  of 
fir,  not  all  coppered,  and  some  of  them  sailed  tolerably 
well. 
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l>eath  of  the  Eini)eror  Joseph— State  of  the  empire,  and  conduct  of 
Omt  Britain,  Prnasii,  aii^  HolUmd — Dispnto  with  Spain  on  the 

*  subject  of  Nootka  Sound — Spain  applies  to  France  for  assistance^ 
The  convention  ordtr  thirty  sail  of  the  line — State  of  the  Frencli 
navy — Termination  of  tlie  discussion — His  Koyal  Hiprhnoss  the  Duke 
of  Clarence — Ministers'  motives  for  a^eein&|  to  the  terms  of  Spain 
— BoM^a  and  tho  Porte— Ambitious  tiowb  of  the  Rmprets— Rnasian 
armament — Perilous  situation  of  Turkey — Defeat  oi  Battel  Bey-^ 
8iege  and  capture  of  lemailhoff^Peaee  of  Galats. 

Thb  Emperor  Joseph  died  on  tke  2d  February,  1790, 
leavmg  the  empire  embroiled  with  France,  at  war  with 
theTarkfl,  and  a  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands,  the  here- 
ditary doDiiuioDS  or  the  house  of  Austria ;  at  the  same 
timej  a  powerful  leiiLCue  had  been  formed  by  the  kings  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  as  electors  of  the  empire,  to 
restrain  the  ambition  of  the  late  emperor,  and  to  destroy 
the  dangerous  alliance  wbich  he  bad  entered  into  with 
Russia,  the  effects  of  which  had  already  begun  to  be 
severely  felt  in  Poland.  Holland  joined  with  £n<,4and 
and  Prussia ;  but  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  acted  a 
treacherous  part,  and  to  have  consented  to  the  partition 
of  Poland,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  large  share  of 
her  dominions :  if  such  were  really  the  case  (and  there 
is  bat  too  much  reason  to  suppose  it  was),  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  soon  had  its  reward ;  the 
cause  of  Poland  was  avenged  in  the  plains  of  Jena,  when 
the  sword  of  the  i^reat  Frederick  was  wrested  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  his  successor,  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  capital  of  France. 
The  Emperor's  untimely  projects  of  reform  in  Belgium 
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haying  excited  a  rebellion  against  his  authority,  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance  of  Russia.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte  on  the  4th  of  August,  1790 ;  and  it  is  believed 
that,  had  not  hostilities  ceased,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
his  allies,  would  have  declared  war  against  the  former 
belligfcrents,  in  favour  of  Turkey. 

Unwilling-  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  contentions 
between  the  northern  powers,  1  have  not  hitherto  noticed 
the  dispute  between  Spain  and  Kn*^laud,  which  took  place 
and  terminated  in  the  year  1790. 

Spain»  a  prey  at  once  to  poverty,  weakness,  and  am* 
Mtion,  urged  exclusive  claims  ^to  the  whole  coast  of 
America^  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  or,  in  other  words,  .as  far  as  they  con- 
sidered it  habitable ;  in  this,  they  comprehended  part  of 
the  north-west  coast  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Cook. 
It  was  not,  however,  supposed  that  the  Spaniards  would 
have  gone  to  war,  or  even  have  made  a  remonstrance, 
upon  our  formini^  a  settlement  on  this  inhospitable  shore. 

Some  enterprising  merchants  of  Jx>ndoa  had  under- 
taken to  establish  a  trade  for  fur  and  ginseng ;  their 
c  hief  factory  was  in  Nootka^  or  King  George's  Sound. 

The  produce  was  to  haye  been  disposed  of  in  China, 
or  brought  to  Europe,  as  circumstances  might  require : 
this  trade  was  undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  East- 
India  company,  and  the  spot^they  had  fixed  upon  far 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  discoveries.  Two  vessels 
were  fitted  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
3Ieers  of  the  royal  navy.  The  first  voyage  was  success- 
ful, and  Mr.  Meers  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  his  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  in  China,  and  to  purchase  two  others  of 
larger  dimensions,  named  the  Felic^  and  the  Iphigenia ; 
the  first  he  took  charge  of  himself,  the  other  he  put  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Douglas.  The  Felic6  reached 
Nootka  Sound  in  May,  1789;  and  in  June  the  Iphigenia 
arrived  in  Cook's  River. 

Mr.  Meers's  first  business,  in  Nootka  Sound,  was  to 
purchase  from  Maquilla,  the  chief  of  the  dii;trict,  a  spot 
of  ground,  on  which  he  built  a  house,  and  hoisted  the 
English  flag,  surrounding  it  with  a  breast*work,  and 
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fortifying  it  with  a  three-pounder ;  this  being  completed, 
he  proceeded  to  trade.  The  Felic6  went  to  the  southward 
«8  far  as  the  latitude  of  45^  norths  and  the  Iphigenia  to 
the  nortfawaxd  aa  far  as  60o. 

-  The  British  captains^  m  4heir  respectiye  voyages, 
found  means  to  conciliate  the.  good-will  of  the  natives, 

from  whom  they  obtained  grants  of  land  at  Port  Cox  and 
Port  Effingham,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  straits 
or  inlet  of  Juan  de  f  uca,  between  the  island  of  Nootka 
.and  the  main  land  ;  no  European  having  ever  settled  in 
•these  conntries  before.  The  trade  thus  established  was 
soon  found  very  lucrative,  the  skins  of  the  sea-otter 
>  being  the  principal  object  furnished  by  the  natives  in 
return  for  the  various  articles  which  our  settlers  brought 
with  them  :    this  trade  had  been   pointed  out  to  our 
merchants  by  Captain  King,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  voyage  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean* 

Spain,  unable  to  deri?e  the  same  advantages  on  her 
coas<^  could  not  endure  a  prosperous  neighbour  and 
rival ;  and,  jealous  at  the  same  time  of  our  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  her  weakness  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
sent  tw  o  ships  of  war,  one  of  twenty-six,  the  other  of  six- 
j  teen  guns,  to  Nootka  Sound,  to  capture  the  traders,  and 
take  their  fort*  Don  Joseph  Martinez,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition^  executed  his  orders  with  a  degree  of  rapa- 
cious  cruelty  not  usually  practised  in  modem  warfare. 

The  Iphigenia  was  plundered  of  every  article,  even  to 
the  wearing  apparel  of  the  Captain  and  crew ;  the  latter 
were  put  in  irons,  and  compelled,  by  severe  punishment^ 
to  work  at  the  fortifications.  The  British  flag  was  torn 
down,  and  that  of  Spain  substituted  in  its  place ;  several 
.  other  British  vessels  were  captured  in  like  manner,  and 
the  officers  and  crews  sent  prisoners  to  St,  Bias. 

The  whole  of  this  transaction,  with  the  correspondence 
relating  to  it,  was  laid  before  parliament  on  the  25th 
May,  1790 ;  when  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
inform  both  houses  that  not  only  could  no  satisfactory 
answer  be  obtained  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  considerable  naval 
annaments  in  his  sea-ports ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
recommended  to  his  faithful  commons  to  adopt  such 
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means  as  would  best  secure  the  honour  of  his  crown»  and 

the  interests  of  his  people :  to  this  message,  a  dutifal 
and  loyal  address  was  returned,  expressive  of  the  deter- 
mination of  both  lords  and  commons  to  support  his 
Majesty  in  his  just  rij^hts,  and  fo  maintain  the  indepen-  I 
deaoe  of  the  British  flag.  Many  ships  of  the  line  were 
immediately  pnt  in  eommission :  a  large  naval  force  was 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Spithead,  and  Earl  Howe  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

The  Spaniards  now  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
parations of  Great  Britain  ;  they  applied  to  France  for  ' 
assistance,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  offensive 
and  defensive,  long  since  concluded  between  those  two 
countries  ;  but  France  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  situation  ' 
to  afford  it :  Louis  XVI«  was  in  the  power  of  the  national  > 
conTentlon,  and  this  assembly,  after  much  tumultuous 
and  idle  debate,  decreed  that  thirty  sail  of  the  line  should 
be  immediately  fitted,  and  sent  to  assist  the  Spaniards. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  seamen  in  France  had  shaken 
off  all  ideas  of  subordination,  and  equalled  the  soldiers  i 
in  every  sort  of  licentious  and  disorderly  conduct :  they 
had  refused  to  serve  under  any  ofiicers,  but  such  as  were 
of  their  own  selection  ;  constituted  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  nautical  skill,  as  well  as  the  political  principles, 
of  their  commanders ;  and,  in  some  instances,  cashiered 
their  captains,  and  appointed  new  ones.  This  part  of 
their  conduct  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Paris,where  the  national  assembly  had  treated 
the  King  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.   The  court  of 
Spain  now  became  sensible  that  no  real  advantage  could 
be  derived  from  the  junction  of  the  French  fleet  under 
such  a  state  of  discipline ;  and  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Spanish  seamen  might  be  induced  to 
follow  the  pernicious  example  set  them  by  the  French 
They  therefore  endea^onred  to  evade  the  just  demands 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and  every  unworthy  artifice 
that  ncfphiatry  could  devise  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  and  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  British 
government;  well  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  us  of  fleets  and  armies  kept  in  a  state  uf 
inactive  suspense. 
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The  afiair  whb  at  length  brought  to  a  concliiidoii  in 
tlie  month  of  July,  when  his  Catholic  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  declare  in  a  note,  signed  by  the  Count  de 
l^'lorida  Blanca,  that  he  would  make  good  all  the  losses 
sustained,  and  give  satisfaction  to  bis  Majesty  for 
the  injury  of  which  he  complained. 

The  King  of  Spain,  howoTer,  reserved  to  himself  the 
discussion  of  his  right  to  any  settlement  which  his  snb* 
j^cts  might  have  made  in  the  port  of  Nootks. 

Thus  ended  this  dispute,  which,  in  the  navy,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  **  the  Spanish  armament :"  it  cost  Great 
Sritain  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling,  not  uselessly 
thrown  away,  since  it  broughtforward  the  naval  service, 
which,  in  a  peace  of  7  years,  had  fallen  much  into 
disuse ;  it  turned  the  attention  ^of  the  goremment  and 
the  people  to  its  improvement^  and,  in  the  succeeding 
years,  was  found  to  have  produced  the  most  salutary 
effects. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry,  his  pre- 
sent most  g^racious  Majesty,  third  son  of  King  Geoi^ 
III.,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  Uood  of  the  reignhig 
family  who  was  educated  in  the  naval  service,  which  he 
entered  at  the  latter  part  of  the  American  War,  under 
the  care  of  the  late  admiral  Robert  Digby.  The  young 
Prince  went  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  service, 
and  was  regularly  advanced,  as  he  became  qualified,  to 
the  respective  ranks  of  lieutenant,  commander,  and  post* 
captain.  In  1786,  his  Royal  iiigliness  commanded  the 
Pegasus,  on  the  West-Indian  station;  soon  afterward 
the  Andromeda,  of  thirty-two  guns ;  and  in  the  year  1790, 
the  Valiant,  of  seventy-four  guns :  this  ship,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Spanish  armament,  was  paid  off,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  was  then  promoted,  by  an  order  in 
council,  over  the  heads  of  the  senior  captains,  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  a  mark  of  distinction 
never  granted  to  any  but  tiie  Mood  royal.  Anxious  for 
active  employment,  and  devoted  to  his  profession,  the 
Prince  would  gladly  have  served  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  but  was  disappointed  in  the  command  of  the 
Leeward  Island  station,  given  at  that  time  to  Sir  John 
Jervis.The  Loudon  was  fitted  for  his  flag  to  serve  under 
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Lord  Howe»  in  th^  Channel  fleet;  hut,  having  been 
denied  the  first  object,  he  refused  the  second. 

The  differences  between  Eossia  and  the.Ottonaii  Porto 
were  not  yet  adjusted ;  Great  Britain  and  Prassia  had 

ia  vain  endeavoured,  as  mediators,  to  restore  tranquillity. 
The  two  latter  powers  had  long  since  taken  the  alarm 
at  the  .successes  of  Russia^  on  the  Danube,  in  the  last 

inter's  campaign :  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  however  gratifying  to  the  ambition  or  resent- 
ment of  Catherine,  might  Itave  destroyed  that  balance  of 
power  whidi  it  had  been  the  ardent  work  of  our  ancea* 
tors  to  raise  and  to  cherish.  Her  plans  extended  as  far 
as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ionian  islands^ 
and  even  to  Egypt :  and,  considering  the  immense  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  of  Russia,  millions  might  have  been 
called  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  to  people,  at  her 
command,  the  more  temperate  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  these  were  supposed  to  be  her  views,  and  it  has 
already  been  hinted  that  a  new  Greek  empire  was  to  be 
bonded  for  her  grandson  Constantine. 

Whether,  under  such  a  vast  extension  of  power  and 
territory,  even  Great  Britain  heiself  would  have  been 
safe,  remains  a  question.  England,  however,  after  what 
we  have  already  related,  had  little  to  expect  either  from 
her  mercy  or  her  policy. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  certainly  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  George  the  Third  ;  when  on  the  28th  of  March,  1791, 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  acquainted  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  that,  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies^ 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  belligerent  powers,  his  Ui^esty  had  thought 
fit,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  his  represe^tations,  to  make 
some  farther  addition  to  his  naval  forces.  The  fleet, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  paid  off,  was  again 
called  forward,  and  a  large  naval  armament  was  speedily 
prepared,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  Empress  to  accept 
such  termsas  the  coalesced powersmight think  equitable. 

The  Empress  had,  by  conqnest,  wrested  a  considerable 
territory  from  the  Turks,  who,  driven  to  extremities, 
were  desirous  of  peace.  It  was  asserted  that  Great 
Urituia  and  Prussia,  the  mediators  on  this  occasion,  had 
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iii£;isted  that  Russia  should  resign  the  newly-acqaircd 
conquest :  this  she  was  willing  to  do,  except  as  tar  as 
rei^^arded  Otchakof  and  its  dependencies,  the  country  of 
the  Otchakof  Tartary,  between  the  Neister  and  the  Bog. 
T*lie  possession  of  this  conqaest  she  seemed  determined, 
at.  all  hasMrds,  to  retain,  and  it  certainly  was  of  mach 
importance  to  her :  that  part  of  Russia  which  approached 
nearest  to  Otchakof,  was  said  to  be  particularly  weak 
and  vulnerable ;  whence,  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  Turks,  and  their  tributary  Tartars,  had  it  in 
their  power  to  overrun  and  plunder,  at  their  pleasure, 
the  unguarded  part  of  the  Russian  dominions.  The 
Smpress  knew  that,  whUe  her  enemies  were  in  possession 
of  Otchakof,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  catting  off 
entirely  the  whole  trade  of  her  subjects  on  the  Dnieper, 
intercepting  all  communications  between  the  interior 
of  her  dominions  and  the  Black  Sea.    Otchakof  was 
moreover,  a  good  naval  station,  and  the  key  of  the  Turk- 
ish proTinces*  and  therefore  indispensable  for  Catharine's 
prospectiyo,  as  well  as  for  hor  immediate,  purimees ;  the 
cession  of  it  would,  consequently^  have  been  quite 
inconsistent  with  her  yiews  and  her  policy. 

The  situation  of  Turkey  was,  at  this  period,  truly 
critical :  the  armies  of  Russia,  during  the  summer,  bad 
been  entirely  inactive  on  the  Danube,  reserving  them- 
selves for  a  winter  campaign,  when  the  Asiatic  troops, 
of  which  the  greatest  part  of  tj^e  Ottoman  army  consisted, 
8houId,conformably  to  their  annual  custom,  hate  repassed 
the  Hellespont,  and  iled  fVom  the  rigour  of  a  European 
winter.  The  Turks  of  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  thus  left 
to  contend  against  the  whole  force  of  Russia,  were  very 
unequally  matched,  though  not  surpassed  in  bravery  by 
any  troops  in  the  world.  Theso  unfortunate  people 
were  conquered  by  the  cold  alone,  while  the  Russians 
found  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  climate  resem- 
bling summer,  when  compared  to  the  corresponding 
seasons  of  the  north. 

Suworoff,  who  commanded  the  Russian  armies  on  the 
Danube,  in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  in  Europe;  and  although  his  stern 
command  caused  thousands  to  be  put^  1  fear,  need- 
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lessly  to  the  swoitl,  his  countrymen  contend  that  he  was 
merciful  when  compared  to  Tnrenne  and  others  ;  this  is 
giving  him,  at  best,  only  comparatiye  merit,  but  we 
most  admit  he  shewed  wonderful  talent,  as  well  as  skUl, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  French,  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  On  the  25th  of  December,  ITtK),  he  took  the 
City  of  Ismailhoff  by  storm,  when  neither  ag-e  nor  sex 
was  spared  ;  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jenisalera  were  • 
enacted  over  ag-ain  :  could  none  be  spared  from  the  terri- 
ble carnage?  when  did  our  Marlborough  or  our  Wel- 
lington do  this  ?  After  this  conquest  the  Turks  were 
eyerywhere  defeated,  and  obliged  to  consent  to  such 
terms  as  their  enemy  might  dictate.  The  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Galats, 
which  was  signed  August  11, 1791.  This  put  an  end  for 
a  time  to  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
and  our  naval  armament  was  discontinued  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  This  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rus- 
sian Armament,  on  which  occasion  a  very  large  fleet 
was  assembled  at  Spithead. 
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CHAPTER.  V. 


J>eath  >if  GosteTUBy  king  of  Sweden^A&in  of  Poland— Death  of 
lieopold,  Emperor  of  Germany — Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in  France 

—  Progress  or  sedition  in  England — National  convention  declares  war 
ag-awist  the  Emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia — Aiiair  of 
Touraay — France  declares  war  against  Sardinia — French  squadron 
attack  Nice — Villa  Franca  and  Oneglia — Emigrants  at  Cublentx— 
Policy  and  measom  of  the  King  of  PniMda,  whoae  army  enters 
France^  and  icon  tMet  retreats  with  great  lota— Dumourier  enters 
'Bplfrinm  with  a  large  army,  defeats  the  Aiistrians  at  Jemappe,  and 
overruns  tlie  whole  of  Austrian  Flanders — Tlie  French  decree  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt— Dutch  demand  assistance  from  Britain— 
French  party  in  Holland— Smiadron  eent  to  the  Scheldt  — Death  of 
I^ois  the  Sixteenth— Chaavana  ordered  to'qnit  England— Bounties 
ffiven  to  Seamen — Kind's  message  to  both  houses  of  parlimnont — . 
War  with  France — Declaration  of  the  convention — Motives  of  the 
King  and  ministers  for  going  to  war — Defection  of  General  Du- 
moimer— Prance  offisrs  to  negociate— Attempt  abortiTO— Lord 
Chnrer  recalled — Insolence  of  the  French  ambassador— Treaty  with 
Russia  and  Sardinia — Powers   of  Europe  join  against  France — 
Duke  of  York  with  the  guards  sent  to  Holland — State  of  the  public 
mind  in  that  country — Siege  of  Williamstadt — Retreat  of  the  f^rench 
— ^League  against  ranee— Belffiam  united  to  France— ^Boundaries 
of  the  new  republic — Success  of  the  Imperial  troops— Siege  of  Va- 
lenciennes and  Cond^ — Duke  of  York  turns  off  to  Dunkirk,  and  is 
defeated-i-Blame  imputed  to  admiralty  and  ordnance  board — Em- 


sent  for  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick— Immense  armies  of 
France — Disunion  of  the  allies— Emperor  takes  command  of  the 
allied  forces — Kinff  of  Prussia  withdraws  from  the  coalition — Em- 
]>oror  returns  to  Vienna — Earl  of  Moira,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
sent  to  join  the  Duke  of  York,  is  accompanied  by  a  squadron  to  the 
Scheldt— Aostrians  expelled  from  the  Netherlands— Junction  of  the 
Earl  of  Moira  with  the  Dnke  of  Tork«— French  enter  Antwerp— Ley 
siege  to  Sloys— Retreat  of  British  Ibioes  from  before  the  French—* 
Eniperf>r  threatens  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition— Is  prevented — 
Anecdote  of  Captain  Savage — Duke  of  York  and  Stadtholder  retire 
to  England — Dutch  acknowledge  the  French  republic— Disu^^truus 
Mtisat  of  Genstal  Dnndas  and  Hs  arBi]^Final  embarkation  in  the 
Elbe  and  Weser— French  have  entire  possession  of  Holland — Fatal 
effects  of  it  to  the  Dutch — War  declared  by  Kn<^land  against  Holland 
— Reflections  of  the  Count  de  Segur — Admiral  Duncan  takes  the 
command  in  the  North  Seas — Captain  J.  S.  Yorke,  in  the  Stag,  takes 
the  Alliance^  Batdi  frigate. 


In  the  month  of  If  arch,  1792,  the  unfortunate  Gustayus 

the  Third,  king^  of  Swc.icn^  was  shot  at  a  masquerade^  by 


peror  Francis  repairs 
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Ankers troom,*  an  officer  of  his  guards :  his  accomplices 
were  Counts  Horn  and  Rubbing",  and  some  others  among^ 
the  nobles,  who  had  never  forgiven  their  king  for  con- 
ferring^ the  common  riiifht*;  of  humanity  on  his  people. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermauia,  aa  regent,  succeeded  to  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince, 
Gustavaa  the  Fourth  :  the  aasaasins  auffeied  the  pmiisii* 
ment  due  to  their  crime» 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  this  year  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  The  Empress  of  Rnssiay  the  Emperor  of  Grer- 
many,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  entered,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, into  that  devoted  country,  laying  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  taking  to  themselves  its  finest  provinces. 
The  constitution  of  Poland  was  annihilated,  and  that 
brave  people  subjected  to  the  arbitary  will  of  their  con- 
querors :  in  1794,  its  final  partition  was  accomplished  by 
the  confederated  powers. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  died  the  Ist'of  Mardi,17D9: 
the  extensive  plans  of  this  monarch  and  his  predecessor, 
for  the  better  government  of  his  Belgic  provinces,  pro- 
duced effects  very  different  from  what  were  intended,  and 
finally  terminated  in  throw  ing  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French  republic.  Leopold  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Francis,  who,  unfortunately  for  Europe,  had  a  lf»ss 
share  of  pmdence  and  moderation  than  his  father. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  France  assumed  every  day  a 
more  threatening  appearance*  The  doctrine  broached 
by  the  disciples  of  anarchy,  went  avowedly  to  overturn 
the  throne  and  the  altar :  the  bonds  of  civil  society  were 
loosened,  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  every  country 
was  menaced.  England,  whose  institutions  were  sus- 
ceptible of  much  improvement,  was  threatened  with  in- 
ternal commotion  by  the  introduction  of  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  all  order :  to  remain  at  peace  wilh  France 
became  impossible,  and,  to  ward  off  domestic  convulsii>n, 
preparations  were  made  for  war.  The  royal  family  of 
France  was  confined  to  the  capital ;  the  princes  of  Eorope 
sought  to  release  them,  but  the  strength  of  France  in- 

•  The  virtuous  widow  of  Aiikerstrom  is,  or  was  lately,  living;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  tliat  unhni)py  la<ly  to  say  tliat  her  rlmractcr  hosbeea 
most  cruelly  asperbcU  in  tltul  trum]>cry  |t4igeuiitry  culled  GustavAS.*' 
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creased  with  the  strug-glcs  of  disorder,  and,  while sbobad^ 
dlefiance  at  once  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and 
delugel  ker  bosom  with  the  Mood  of  innocent  victEms, 
site  prepared  to  meet  the  nnited  powers  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  dare  tlie  vengeance  of 
15 ri tain  on  the  ocean. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  declared  by  the  Frencli ' 
ag-ainst  the  Emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
This  measare  was  proposed  to  the  convention  by  Louis 
tiie  Sixteenth,  contrary  to  liis  own  wishes ;  but,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  the  tyrants  who  composed 
that  assembly,  it  was  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations of  applause,  and  was  the  first  war  in  which 
France  had  been  engaged  since  the  establishment  of  her 
new  government. 

The  acts  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  which  had  drawn 
on  him  the  anger  of  the  ocmyention,  howeyer  just  and 
hononrable,  only  accelerated  the  catastrophe  which  he 
sought  to  avert.  A  general  war  involved  the  whole  of  Eu« 
rope,  and  the  first  eflects  produced  by  the  movement  of  the 
allied  armies,  was  to  hurry  the  unhappy  King"  and  Queen 
to  the  scaifold  ;  their  son  to  an  untimely  £^rave  ;  and  to 
moisten  the  soil  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed  at  the  affair  of  Toumay,  where 
t|ie  repuUicans,  under  the  command  of  (General  Dillon, 
were  repulsed  by  the  Austrians,  and  this  fhvourable  re- 
sult encouraged  the  allies  to  hope  for  greater  successes. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  national  assembly  de- 
clared war  against  the  King  of  Sardinia.  On  the  26'th,  . 
the  French  army  entered  the  territory  of  Savoy,  and  a 
French  squadron,  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  took  possession 
of  Nice,  Montalban,  and  Villa  Franca.  Admiral  Tru- 
gnet,  the  oconmander,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  port 
of  Oneglia ;  the  boat  was  fired  on,  and  several  of  the 
people  in  her  killed ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Ad- 
miral drew  up  his  ships  before  the  place,  and  cannonaded 
the  town,  while  the  troops  stormed  it  by  land,  and  it  was 
taken,  and  given  up  to  military  execution. 

The  emigrants  who  fled  from  France  to  avoid  the  per- 
necutions  of  the  jacobins,  asaembled  at  GoUents,  and 
stored  into  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  filling 
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the  mind  of  the  King  of  Pnusia  with  the  most  extrava^t 
gant  notions  of  the  power  of  the  royalists,  the  prepon- 
derance of  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  general  rising  in  his  faTovr  the  moment 

a  Prussian  force  entered  France ;  these,  however  ill 
founded,  so  influenced  the  mind  of  Frederick,  that  he 
commanded  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  advance  with  a 
powerful  army.  His  Highness  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
entered  France  by  Xiongwy  and  Verdun.  In  every  point 
of  Yiew,  there  seems  to  have  been  less  cause  for  sorprise 
at  the  retreat,  than  at  the  advance,  of  the  Prussian  gene- 
ral, who,  in  a  barren  country,  had  far  outstepped  his 
commissariat.  His  soldiers  became  a  prey  to  disease, 
which  shortly  consigned  twenty  thousand  of  them  to  the 
hospitals  or  the  earth.  No  movement  of  the  French  took 
place  in  their  favour,  and  General  Duraourier  being 
upon  their  flanks  with  a  larg-e  and  enthusiastic  force,  all 
idea  of  delivering  the  Kin^^  gave  way  to  the  dangers  and 
privations  with  which  the  troops  were  surrounded,  and  a 
secure  retreat  was  all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  Thero 
was  some  impolicy  in  the  Prussian  manifesto,  and  a  harsh- 
ness of  treatment  towards  the  guilty,  or  unfortunate.  La 
Fayette  and  his  friends,  which  gave  the  moderate  party 
in  France  but  too  much  reason  to  dread  the  same  severity, 
should  the  allied  armies  enter  and  conquer  the  country, 
or  restore  the  authority  of  the  lawful  monarch. 

While  the  Prussians  were  advancing,  the  rage  of  the  Pa- 
risians knew  no  bounds;  and  when  they  retreated  (which 
happened  in  September), fbeir  cowardice  and  cruelty  were 
equally  conspicuous :  the  best  Uood  of  Franoe  iowed  iai 
streams  through  her  capital,  and  the  mob  govtimment 
breathed  nothing  but  rancour  and  iury  against  kings, 
and  the  friends  of  monarchy  and  legitimate  j^overnment. 

With  all  these  menacing-  appearances,  France  had  yet 
taken  no  step  to  justify  the  commencemeut  of  hostilities 
on  our  part ;  this  was  not  long  w  anting. 

In  November,  1792,  General  Dumonrier,  released  from 
all  fears  respecting  Prussia,  entered  Austrian  Flanders, 
and  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Bmpeior  at  the  battle  of 
Jemappe,  near  Mons.  The  consequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  fortified  places 
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tlie  Netherlands  to  tlie  conqueror;  Mons,  Tounmy, 
Srussels^  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Maliues,  Charleroiy  Louvaia» 
and  Oste&d,  all  fell  into  his  hands. 

Holding  posseBsion  of  strong  places  on  both  sides  of 
the  Scheldt,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  national 
convention,  which  had  hitherto  disregarded  those  vene- 
rable monuments  of  antiquity,  the  laws  of  nations,  w  ould 
respect  the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Westphalia,  by  which 
the  navigation  of  that  river  was  prohibited^  under  the 
^arantee  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  might  be  expocted, 
the  Scheldt  was  opened,  and  declared  free :  this  measure 
was  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Stadtholder  claimed  the  assistance  of  England 
in  virtue  of  the  treaties  :  such  was  our  ostensible  cause 
of  war  with  France;  but  it  was  not  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  alone  that  would  have  induced  the  King  of 
Cngland  to  go  to  war ;  he  plainly  saw  that  no  peace  was 
to  be  had  with  France,  on  any  other  conditions  than 
nnbinission  to  her  arUtiary  will,  and  that  the  ambition 
of  France  would  admit  of  no  equal  power  in  Europe, 
south  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube,  In  pursuance  of 
tliis  plan  of  aggrandizement,  the  jacobin  leaders  of 
Paris,  in  the  madness  of  their  revolutionary  insolence, 
decreed  that  Belgium  should  be  added  to  the  departments 
of  the  r^nblic.  Holland, under  the. name  of  an  ally,* 
was  to  be  equally  dependant;  and  the  subjugation  of 
Great  Britain  was  openly  announced  in  the  conveution, 
as  an  event  at  no  great  distance. 

The  French  party  in  Holland,  which, iu  the  year  17^7, 
had  obliged  the  Stadtholder  to  have  recourse  to  the  arms 
of  Prussia,  to  re-establish  him  in  his  government,  now 
saw  and  seised  the  favourable  opportunity  of  gratifying, 
at  once,  its  revenge  and  ambition:  previously,  however, 
to  any  declaration  of  war  on  our  own  part,  a  small  squad- 
ron was  sent  to  the  Scheldt,  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  repel- 
ling their  invaders.  Every  day,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1792,  brought  farther  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  war  with  France  was  inevitable.  On  the  11th  <^ 
January,  Capt.  Barlow  of  the  Childers,  sloop  of  war, 
veached  the  admiralty  with  an  account  of  his  having 
been  fired  at  with  much  severity  by  the  batteries  on 
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either  side  of  Brest  harbour*  This  however,  could  not, 
or  should  not,  hare  been  considered  a  fair  cause  of  hos* 
tility,  on  our  part,  because,  in  the  then  troubled  state  of 
Europe,  the  Childere  and  her  captain  had  no  bufdneaa 
to  be  pnring  into  the  equipments  at  Brest,  within  g^un- 
shot  of  the  forts  :  if  we  had  seen  a  French  ressel  of  war 
running'  from  the  Needles  to  St.  Helens,  and  making* 
observations,  I  suspect  we  should,  at  such  a  crisis,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  brini«r  her  to  action.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  1798,  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the  scaffold 
struck  all  Europe  with  horror,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
negodation ;  on  the  34th,  Mons.  Chaiivelin,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  ordered  to  quit  England.  From  the 
HM  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  the  Swiss  guards  were  butchered  by  the  cannibals 
of  Paris,  Louis  XVI.  lost  all  remains  of  power,  and 
could  not  be  considered  as  responsible  for  any  act  done 
in  his  name. 

The  common  council  of  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  offered  a  bounty  of  40s.  to  every  sea- 
man, and  20s.  to  every  landsman,  who  should  voluntarily 
enter  themselyea  to  serve  in  his  Majesty's  navy :  the 
King^s  bounty  was  offered  about  the  same  time— vis. 
to  erery  able*bodied  seaman,  £2. 10.  to  eyery  ordinary 
'seaman,  and  dOt.  to  emy  landsman;  press-warrants 
were  issued.  The  Enterprise  was  moored  cM  the  Tower, 
to  receive  volunteers  and  impressed  men. 

February  the  11th,  orders  were  issued  to  make  re- 
prisals on  the  French,  and  on  the  12th,  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  that  the  French  government,  without  any 
prerious  notice,  in  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  oa 
tiie  most  groundless  pretences,  had  declared  war  against 
his  Majesty  and  the  United  Provinces :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, his  Migesty  had  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  just  rights 
of  his  people ;  and  his  Majesty  relied  with  confidence 
on  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  his  subjects,  in  prosecut- 
ing a  just  and  a  necessary  war. 

The  declaration  of  war,  by  the  national  convention, 
against  Great  Britain,  was  dated  the  2nd  of  February ; 
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and  the  followini^  are  the  causes  assigned,  in  a  state 
paper,  which,  with  the  King's  message,  was  laid  before 
parliament. 

First,  That  the  cooict  of  St.  James's  had  endeayoored 
to  impede  the  purchasers  of  com,  arms,  and  other  com- 
modities, ordered  to  be  purchased  in  Great  Britain  by  t]ie 
French  citizens  or  their  agents.  • 

Secondly,  That  it  had  prohibited  the  importation  of 
g'raiu  into  France,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1786,  while  exportation  to  other  countries  was 
allowed. 

Thirdly,  That,  in  order  still  more  effectually  to  obstruct 
the  commercial  operations  of  the  rpueblic  in  England,  it 

had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  prohibiting  the  circu- 
Lition  of  assignats. 

Fourthly,  That  it  had,  in  violation  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1786,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  in 
tha  month  of  January  preceding,  which  subjected  all 
French  dtixens,  residing  in,  or  c<miing  into,  England,  to 
forms  the  most  yexadous  and  inquisitorial. 

Fifthly,  That,  at  the  same  time,  and  contrary  to  the  first 
article  of  the  peace  of  1783,  it  had  granted  protection 
and  pecuniary  aid  not  only  to  the  emigrants,  but  even  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  had  already  fought  against 
France ;  that  it  had  maintained  with  them  a  daily  corns* 
pondence,  evidently  directed  against  the  French  reTolU" 
tion ;  that  it  had  also  received  the  cblefii  of  the  rebels  ol, 
the  French  West-India  islands  ;  and. 

Sixthly,  In  the  same  spirit,  and  without  any  provoca- 
tion, and  when  all  the  maritime  powers  were  at  peace 
with  England,  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  ordered  a 
considerable  naval  armament,  and  an  augmentation  of 
its  land-forces ;  that  the  object  of  this  armament  was  not 
even  disguised  in  the  British  parliament. 

That  although  the  provisional  executive  government 
had  employed  every  means  of  preserving  peace  and 
fraternity  with  the  English  nation,  and  had  replied  to 
calumnies  and  violations  of  treaties,  only  with  remon* 
s trances  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  ex- 
pressed with  the  dignity  of  freemen,  the  English  minister 
l^ad  persevered  in  his  system  of  malevolence  and  hostility, 
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contiaiied  his  annaiilenty  and  sent  a  squadron  to  the 
Scheldt  to  disttiTfo  the  operations  of  the  French  in  Bel- 
gium ;  that  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis^  he  carried 
his  outrag-es  to  the  French  republic  to  such  a  length,  as 
to  order  the  ambassador  of  France  to  quit  the  British 
territory  within  eight  days;  that  the  King  of  England 
had  manifested  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  that 
traitor,  and  his  design  of  supporting  it  by  different 
hostile  resolutions  adopted  in  his  council,  both  by  nomi* 
Bating  generals  in  his  land-army,  and  by  applying  to 
parliament  for  a  considerable  augmentation  of  his  land 
and  sea  forces,  and  patting  ships  of -war  into  com- 
mission. 

To  this  violent  abuse  of  the  British  government,  they 
should  have  aflixed  their  celebrated  decree  of  the  19th  ol 
November,  1792,  in  which  the  convention  encourages  all 
nations  to  rebel  against  their  legitimate  governments : 
this  alone  was  sufficient  cause  to  unite, as  It  really  did, 
all  these  goYemments  against  Ftonce. 

On  his  Mi^esty's  message  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  minister  gave  such  unanswerable  reasons  for 
going  to  war  that  the  house  and  the  country  in  general 
remained  convinced  that  we  had  no  other  alternative. 
Mr.  Pitt  stated,  in  substance,  that  there  could  be  no 
security,  either  for  the  British  dominions,  or  her  foreign 
settlements,  as  long  as  such  men  governed  France ;  and 
.that,  whether  we  went  to  war  or  not,  we  must,  at  all 
events,  have  maintained  a  very  large  establislmient, 
which,  to  haye  kept  in  idleness,  would  have  been  more 
dangerous  to  the  country,  than  tiie  utmost  rage  of  foreign 
hostility. 

War  was,  therefore,  resolved  on;  never  was  the  Bri- 
tish nation  more  unanimous— never  were  greater  cll'orts 
made — or  crowned  with  more  glorious  success. 

The  French  general,  Dumourier,  after  his  rapid  ad- 
vance into  Belgium,  and  openin^^  the  Scheldt  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  been  compelled  by 
the  Austrians  to  retreat,  and  abandon  the  whole  of  his 
conquests  in  that  country:  he  entered  France,  and 
returned  with  his  army  to  St.  Maulde,  where,  reflecting 
on  recent  events,  and  the  probable  consequence  to  him- 
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self  if  he  should  fall  into  tbc  hands  of  the  jacobins  of  the 
capital,  he  resolved  to  turn  royalist,  and  march  with  the 
allies  against  Paris.  His  plans  were,  however,  suspected, 
and  four  commissioaers  sent  to  arrest  him,  Beumonville, 
their  principal,  he  .attempted  to  corn^pt,  and,  htmg  ium* 
succeflsfiil,  he  erected  the  atandard  of  mrolt,  aneated 
the  depaties,  and  gave  them  over  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Coburg  as  hostages  for  the  Sgifety  of  the  royal  family. 
The  army  did  not  partake  in  the  feelings  of  their  general, 
who  was  forced  to  fly  with  a  few  followers  from  the 
camp,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Auatrian  lines.  This  feeble 
effort  in  CaTOur  of  the  Bouxbona  answered  no  other  par* 
poae  than  to  expoae  thonaanda  of  their  friends,  to  sna- 
picfoBs  which  cost  them  their  lives  or  their,  property. 
Dnmourier,  not  trusted  on  the  continent,  came  to  En- 
gland, which  he  was  ordered  to  quit  under  the  alien  act: 
his  farther  history  belongs  not  to  this  work, 
.  March  23,  1793 ;  the  King  of  Spain  declared  war 
againat  France,  and  on  theJM  of  April,  proposals  for  the 
commencement  of  negotlationa  for  peace  were  aent  oyer 
to  Lord  ChrenyiUe  by  Hons.  Le  Bran,  and  Msaei  was  to 
have  been  charged  with  the  conlidence  of  the  convene 
tion  ;  but,  before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  Le  Brun 
^as,  with  many  others,  cut  off  by  the  guillotine.    On  the 
French  ambassador  quitting  London,  Lord  Gower  was 
recalled  from  Paris. . 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was|;onclnded  with  Russia,  and 
a  large  body  of  Cknnan  troops  takisn  into  the  British 
service.  The  King  of  Sardinia  wa6  engaged,  for  a:  yearly 
subsidy  of  £  200,000,  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Italy  with 
a  military  force.  Alliances  were  also  formed  with  Russia, 
Austria,.Prussia,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  all  of 
whom  agreed,  with  more  or  less  reservation,  to  shut  their 
ports  against:  France ;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land, refnsed  to  Join  in.  the  conMeracy.  The  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies  agreed  to  fmmish  ars  thousand  •  troops 
and  four  sail  of  the  line  to  the  comniun  cause.  The 
.  empire  also  furnished  its  contingent  of  troops  to  tlie 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Three  thousand  of  tlie 
loot-guards  were  sent  to  Holland  under  the  command  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  JDuke  of  York,  to  assist,  in  con- 
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janction  with  a  lari^e  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians, 
in  the  defence  of  that  country:  bttt  such  was  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
events  of  1787,  that  no  man  could  be  found  of  sufficient 
virtue  or  courage  to  stand  to  liis  post.  The  gates  of  the 
*  strongest  fortresses  flew  open  at  the  approach  of  the 
victorious  Dumourier ;  he  advanced  as  far  as  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  Gertruy-denberg,  and  Williarastadt,  fully  expect- 
ing these  places  would  follow  the  example  of  the  others ; 
but  the  garrison  of  the  latter  had  been  re-inlbrced  by  a 
detachment  from  the  brigade  of  guards,  assisted  by  the 
Syren  frigate  of  thirty -two  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Manley,  and  some  British  gun-boats.    This  fortress 
stands  on^an  island  in  the  Hollands  Deep,  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Helvoetsluys ;  the  command  of  it  was  in« 
trusted  to  the  brave  general  Count  Botzlaer:  every  at- 
tack was  gallantly  resisted,  and  the  French  went  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  with  great  loss,  and  retreat  out 
of  Holland  ;  they  evacuated  Klundert,  and,  with  a  bar- 
barity unknown  among  civilized  nations,  set  fire  to  the 
village  of  Mardyke.    In  every  act,  the  French  soldiers  of 
that  period  were  worthy  of  their  sanguinary  rulers,  w  hose 
cry  was  blood,  and  whose  object  was  plunder.  At  the 
siege  of  Williamstadt  the  French  and  Finglish  came  m 
contact,  and  Lieutenant  John  Westesn,  of  the  Syren,* 
was  the  first  British  officer  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution;  he  commanded  a  division  of  gun- 
boats, and  fell  while  engaging  a  battery.    The  British 
forces  in  Belgium  and  Holland  were  much  increased  in 
the  following  summer,  and  ministers  entertained  a  hope 
that  the  power  of  France  might  be  kept  within  bounds, 
on  the  northern  frontier,  by  the  united  forces  of  England, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  with  the  German  contingent. 
Their  expectations  and  exertions  were  for  a  time  ftilfiUed 
and  crowned  with  success.    In  the  meiin  while  the 
national  convention,  as  we  have  observed,  had  decreed 
the  union  of  Belgium  with  France :  the  boundaries  of 
the  republic  were  declared  to  be  the  RMne,  the  Alps, the  ^ 
Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean. 

The  winter  of  1792  and  1793  was  passed  by  the  French 
in  idle  discussions :  their  military  operations  were  con- 
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fined  to  the  siege  of  Maestricht^  a  very  stronii^  fortress  on 
the  Mease,  while  the  allies  prepared  for  a  v^orons  cam- 
paign. The  Imperial  troops  passed  the  Roer  on  the  night 
o£  tiie  1st  of  March,  and  forced  tiie  cantonments  which 
the  Ftench  had  established  behind  that  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aix-Chapelle,  which  the  French  gene- 
ral. Valence,  was  forced  to  evacuate.   The  Austrians 
eu  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which 
forced  Miranda  to  raise  the  sjiege  of  Maestricht ;  another 
eorps  turned  open  liegey  into  which  the  adyanced  guard 
of  the  French  army  had  thrown  itself,  and  was  forced  to 
evacuate  it   In  vain  did  the  French  generals.  Valence, 
lianoue,  Stengel,  and  Dampierre,  endeavour  to  stop  the 
course  of  the  victorious  Austrians,  or  to  restrain  their 
troops  from  flying  in.  every  direction.   The  bloody  Ro- 
bespierre, with  his  accomplices,  Daiiton*and  Le  Croix, 
accused  the  generals  Stengel  and  Lanoue  of  treason,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  account  for  their  conduct  before 
the  bar  of  the  national  convention ;  or,  in  other  words, 
their  fate  was  decreed.  In  the  course  of  the  next  month^ 
the  whole  of  the  country  of  BolLnnm  was  airain  b  the 
power  of  the  Emperor ;  the  French  had  evacuated  every 
town  which  they  had  gained  in  the  preceding  campaign^ 
and  Francis  appointed  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
lieutenant-governor  and  captain-general  of  the  Low 
Countries.    The  Prince  made  his  solemn  entry  iato 
Brussels  on  the  28th  of  April,  1793.   The  allies  followed 
up  their  success.   Ttie  Prince  of  Coburg  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Mons^nd  with  Clairfay  t  defeated  the  French 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  8th  of  May,  between  Cond6 
and  Valenciennes  ;  the  siege  of  those  places  was  in  con* 
sequence  commenced.   Cond6  made  resistance,  but  sur- 
rendered  on  the  lOth  of  July,  to  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 
The  si^^  of  Valenciennes  was  conducted  by  the  Duko 
of  York  in  person,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined armies ;  and,  after  a  bombardment  of  unexampled 
severity,  by  which  the  place  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the. 28th  July;  and 
his  Royal  Highness  on  the  sunender,  marched  towards 
Menin,  to  support  the  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  then  hard  pressed  by  the 
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Freneh,  who  oodipled  a  rety  strongr  redoubt  at  linoelteSj 

which  the  British  guards,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lake,  stormed  in  the  most  gallant  style,  driving  the 
enemy  through  the  village  with  great  slaughter.  From 
this  exploit,  his  Royal  Highness  turned  towards  Dunkirk, 
which  he  hoped  to  take  before  any  assistance  could  reach 
it:  untortnnately,  Marshal  Freytag  was  so  completely 
overpowered  by  the  French  at  Bergaes,  that  the  coveiing 
army  which  he  eommanded  was  rendered  uedess.  The 
heavy  artillery'  did  not  eone  up  in  tteOy  nor  did  the 
naval  part  of  the  expedition ;  in  oonseqnenee  of  which 
the  Duke  w as  Ibrccd  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat,  leav- 
ing thirty-eighjt  of  his  heavy  guns  behind  him. 

This  want  of  co-operation  became  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed 
on  the  admiralty  and  ordnance  departments  (the  latter 
for  not  having  artillery  in  readiness)  but  negatived  by  a 
korgeini^lOltty. '  Whether  blame  was'reidly  impatable  to 
these  bMtds,  - 1  shall  not,  at  this  distance  of  timo 
pffetend  to  deteraiine,  becanse  adverse  winds  might  have 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  naval  reinforcements ;  bti 
of  the  nature  of  the  sea- force,  intended  for  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk,  1  am  enabled  to  speak  w  ith  greater  certainty, 
and  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  more  inelKcient  vessels 
were  never  sent  upon  such  service rthey  consisted  of 
river,  or  sand  barges,  fitted  with  long  guns  and  carron* 
ades— of  a  floating  battery  called  the  Spanker,  of  the 
most  unwidtdy  and  awkward  constmction ;  and  the  whole 
were  ifl  found  and  badly  manned.  have,  therefore, 
little  to  regret  on  the  subject  of  tiieir  not  being  in  time, 
since  they  might,  by  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  assail- 
ants, without  being  of  use,  only  have  added  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rage  of  the 
revolutionary  government  knew  no  bounds ;  General 
Custine,  who  had  been  defeated  in  Flanders,  w  as  dragged 
to  execution,  and  the  murder  of  th%  unfortunate  Maria 
Antoinette,  in  the  month  of  S^tember,  completed  the 
measiire  of  their  iniquity,  and  left  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  no  alternative  but  resistance  or  destruction. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  naval  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  period,  it  is  very  certain  that 
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Frmoe  poisessed  an  anny  of  enonaoua  aiid  ovecwhdin- 
iMMg  -powet,  efiCunaled,  according  to  the  most  'inoderato 
<»lciilalion9  at  sereii  hundred  thoufland  men ;  ^ribile  tha 
forces  of  the  allies,  amountmif  scarcely  to  half  that 

number,  laboured  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  separate 
interests  and  consequent  disunion.  The  armies  of  the 
Npnblic  were  commanded  by  men  of  the  first  ability 
and  courage,  Jourdain,  Pichegru,  Hoche,  and  Mareau ; 
vlule  their  aoldiera^  indepcndeiitly  of  the  enthaiaas^  int 
spired  by  themimpplicationof  the  word  ^'liberty^f  mre, 
from  their  habits  of  life,  enahled  to  endmte  oold,  iiuager, 
and  privation,  to  a  degree  that  astonished  the  most 
experienced  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  separation  of  the  allied  armies  was  fatal  to  the 
canse;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  resigned  the  command  of 
tlie  ProMian  troops  early  in  Janaa^y,  and  the  Doke  of 
YaA  rafiued  to  serre  under  Clairfity t ;  which  indaced 
the  ^perorto  take  the^comniand  of  the  armies  in  person. 
Negotiations  were  shortly  after  opened  with  the  French 
government  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  ;  the  Prussian 
g^eneral,  MoUendorf,  who  commanded  the  army,  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  of  Mentz,  and 
take  op  liis  head-qnartera  at  Cologne;  and- while  the 
Prassian  BMinardi  retived  from  the  coafitiony  the  Inke- 
warm  sendees  of  sixty  thousand  Pmsslans,  as  an  army 
of  observation,  were  purchased  by  the  British  minister 
at  the  extravagant  price  of  £2,200,000. 

After  the  battles  of  Tournay  and  Fleams,  the  Emperor 
returned  to  Vienna,  the  allied  amies  repassed  the  Rhine, 
and  disunion  and  dismay  took  possession  of  the  coalesced 
powers*  It  was  caicolated  that  the  forces  4tf  the  allies, 
whidihad  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  amiAinted  to 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  British,  Austrians,  Hano-  ' 
verians,  Hessians,  and  Dutch,  were  now,  from  the  com- 
mon casualties  of  war,  reduced  one  half :  the  British  ' 
government,  mindful  of  this  fact,  had  songht  every 
means  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sent  the  Earl 
of  Moira  with  a  body  of  ten  thonsand  troops  to  Ostend. 
His  Lordship,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  directed  the 
evacnation  of  that  place,  and  proceeded  with  his  whole 
"force  to  the  Scheldt :  he  had  with  him  many  transports. 
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8omo  small  frigates  tnd  vessels  of  war,  and  he  aecared 
iu8  jonction  with  Ge&eral  Clairfhyt  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  liver,  while  the  Dnke  of  York  retreated  ftom 
Tournay  and  Ondenarde  towards  Alost,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  Antwerp  with  a  view  of  formiag  a  junction 
with  Lord  Moira. 

The  people  of  Ostend,  bending'  to  the  storm,  hoped  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  £ng;-lish  was  to  secure  their  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  welcomed  the  French  as  their  deli- 
verers; but  speedily  repented,  amidst  the  min  of  their 
trade  and  the  destruction  of  their  town* 

Ftom  the  plains  of  Flenras,  the  Prinee  of  Cobn rg  re* 
treated  to  the  forest  of  Soignies,  between  Namr  and 
Brussels,  sinoe  become  so  Ihmonain  the  annals  of  war  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  resolved  to  oppose  the 
march  of  the  French  army  on  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands;  but,  after  a  conflict  maintained  by  his 
troops  with  extraordinary  valour,  he  was  forced  to  yield, 
leaving-  seven  thousand  of  his  men  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  victorious  enemy  pursued  him 
through  Brussels,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  joyful 
•pectators  of  the  disasters  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  on  his  arrival  with  the  army  in  tho 
Scheldt,  proceeded  to  join  the  Duke  of  York :  after  a 
most  tedious  and  difficnlt  march  he  reached  the  town  of 
Alost  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  was  attacked  by  the  French 
on  the  6th,  but  beat  them,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  with 
loss.  After  this  action,  his  Lordship  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Duke,  and  the  British  forces  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  canal  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp :  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  position 
and  retreat  to  Malines*  Clairfayt  was  in  the  meait  while 
at  Louvain^  where  he  was  defeated  with  the  lass  of  six 
thousand  men ;  and  thus  the  allies  were  hourly  losing 
ground  on  every  side,  and  falling  back  to  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt,  where  fresh  disasters  awaited  them.  The 
French  entered  Antwerp  on  the  2Sd  of  July,  and  Liep^e 
on  the  27th,  but  were  disappointed  of  their  plunder,  the 
whole  baving  been  removed,  and  the  military  stores  des- 
troyed to  a  vast  amount :  the  fort  of  Lillo  was  also  taken 
by  them,  and  they  experienced  no  resistance  of  any  copse* 
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quence  uitil  they  came  ta  Slays,  whoM  brave  garrfson, 
under  the  command  of  Vanderduyn,  assisted  by  a  Biitisli 
naral  force,  hel4  them  in  check  until  the  9ith  of  August, 

when  it  capitulated.  Newport,  in  Flanders,  was  bravely 
defended,  but  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  French  on 

*  the  15th  of  July  :  the  British  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  William  Csjrthew,  assisted  at  the 
idefience  of  this  place. 

Valenciennes  and  Cmdk,  with  all  die  towns  which  had 
In  the  preceding  year  surrendered  to  the  allies,  were  now 
retaken  by  the  French. 

While  the  squadron  lay  in  the  Scheldt,  co-operating 
with  the  army  and  protectin*^  the  transports,  a  curious 
incident  occurred,  highly  characteristic  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  British  navy.  Captain  Savage,  of 
the  Albion  of  sixty-lbar  guns,  lying  at  anchor  before 
Flushing,  in  company  with  the  Dutch  squadron^  under 

*  the  command  of  Rear-admiral  van  Spangler,  a  friendly 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them.  Captain  Savage 
was  dining-  with  the  Dutch  Admiral,  when  the  latter 
received  a  message  which  occasioned  some  agitation ; 
the  Admiral  went  on  deck,  and  returning  soon  alter  to 
his  seat,  informed  Captain  Savage  that  he  had  caused 
ty[0  of  the  crew  to  betaken  out  of  his  (Captain  Savage's) 
barge  and  to  be  put  in  irons,  as  they  were  found  to  be 
Dutch  subjects  :  Captain  Savage  quietly  observed,  with- 
out interrupting  his  dinner,  "  You  had  better  put  them 
back  again  into  the  boat.  Admiral.'  —  Why,''  asked  the 
Admiral  in  some  warmth,  had  I  better  do  so  Be- 
cause/' rejoined  the  British  veteran,  ''if  you  do  not,  I 
shall  order  my  first  lieutenant  (and  he  seldom  disobeys 
my  orders)  to  bring  the  Albion  alongside  the  Utrecht, 
and  (raising  his  voice  just  so  much  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  subject,)  d — n  me  if  I  don't  walk  your  quarter-deck 
till  he  sinks  you."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  addy  tlio 
men  were  immediately  returned  to  their  boat. 

The  occupation  of  Belgium  the  French  is  an  event 
of  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  as  its  effects  were  felt  in  the  farther  operations  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  in  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  tracing  a  slight  sketch 
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of  liie  oceurrenoes  which  led  to  Mm  -groat  political 
cnange. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sta4tholder  in  1787, 
and  the  Emperor  iu  1791,  both  owed  the  continuation  of 
their  government  in  Holland  and  Belp;-ium  to  the  intcr- 
ferance  of  military  power.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  commanded  the  Prussian  annies,  restored  the  autho- 
rity of  the  house  of  Orange,  but  left  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord  still  rankling  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  the 
persecutions.with  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  afflicted 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  were  Ihtally  ayenged  under 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  Evil  counsellors,  with  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  combined  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  from  their  lawful  sovereigns, 
and  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  suffered  in  the  general 
calamity.  From  Strasburg  to  ^imvegen,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  17^,  the  French  armies,  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Hien,  swept  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  as  the  winter  torrent 
did  its  bed :  the  murmuring  discontents  of  the  Dutch 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion  as  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public advanced  to  the  Waal  and  the  Leek  ;  the  British 
troops,  under  General  Dundas,  did  all  that  valour  and 
patience  could  achieve  ;  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  person 
was  no  longer  safe  from  assassinatiqp  in  Holland,  returned 
to  England  ;  the  Stadtholder  abdicated  and  fled  ;  and  the 
'  states  of  Holland,  in  October,  agreed  to  ai&nowledge  the 
F^nch  republic,  and  enter  into  terms  of  peace  and  amity 
with  that  sanguinary  and  faithless  goyemment.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Waal  was  opposed  by  the  BritiA  army,  and  for 
a  time  with  success;  but  in  the  severe  winter  of 1794  and 
1795,  the  waters  of  the  Waal  and  Maesc  were  so  com- 
pletely frozen,  that  the  French  army  crossed  both  these 
rivers,  and  carried  all  before  them  from  right  to  left,  in 
an  extent  of  forty  miles.  Under  these  circumstances,  an 
enemy  in  arms  against  them  of  ten  times  their  force,  and 
the  whole  population,  either  secretly  or  openly,  hostile 
to  them,  the  British  General  determined  to  retreat  across 
the  Issel,  with  his  sick  and  wounded  in  deplorable  num- 
bers, to  which  were  added,  by  the  false  indulgence  of  the 
government  at  home,  a  hapless  multitude  of  women  and 
children.    The  doors  of  the  peasantry,  through  the  bar- 
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ren  and  desolate  covntry  oyer  wkMi'  they  passed  in  the 
•lead  of  winter,  were  iuvariably  shut  ag^ainst  them,  nor 
T\  as  it  without  the  execution  of  some  of  those  people 
tbat  any  supply  of  food  could  be  procured.   The  cold 
was  intense ;  the  snow  )ay  in  drifted  heaps,  and  hundreds 
£bU  and  ended  ikm  wretohed  Utes  ill  a  conntry  to  wluch 
they  were  nnwisely  senl^  to  save  It  from  pillage  and  ala^ 
very .  Destitate  of  the  commonest  means  of  subsistence, 
harassed  by  a  victorious  army  in  their  rear  and  on  their 
flanks,  the  British  soldiers  never  lost  their  courac^e,  but 
by  firmness  and  obedience  secured  their  retreat  throutj^h 
Deventer,  Bentheim,  and  Rbenen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weeer,  and  excited  the  admiration  even  of  the  pfond  and 
insolent  repuUicans.  A  squadron  of  small  frigates  and 
sloops  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sotheby,  of 
the  Andromeda,  with  a  number  of  transports  in  the  rivers 
Elbe  and  Weser,  received  the  g-allant  remains  of  this  , 
band  of  heroes  on  board  at  Bremen  and  Cuxhaven.  The 
last  division  of  them  was  collected  and  preserved  by  the 
attention  of  Colonel  Bamet  of  tiie  Guards,  and  Colonel 
Boardman  oi  the  Scotch  QttjB.  Among  ^ose  .were  few 
who  had  n^t  lost  a  limb,  either  from  the  casualties  of 
war  or  the  inclemency  of  the  w  cather :  many  had  lost 
both  legs  and  arms,  and  numbers  of  them  were  reduced 
to  skeletons. 

The  Dutch,  having  now  received  the  Fre^ich  as  libera- 
tors, and  expdled  the  friends  of  thw  legitimate  govem- 
Bient,  had  soon  snffidemt  eanse  to  repent  of  their  folly; 
and  the  contributions  levied  by      French  commissaries 

often  made  them  look  back  with  regret  on  the  mild  and 
more  economical  government  of  the  house  of  Orange. 
It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  the  French  party  in 
Holland  has  caused  the  ruin  of  that  countrv.  The 
capture  of  all  their  foreign  settlements  by  the  British 
forces  shortly  succeeded  the  evacuation  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  compensated,  in  some  measure,  for  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  which  our  brave  troops  and  seamen  had 
experienced  in  those  regions;  and  if  the  republic  of 
Holland  gained  her  emancipation  by  the  arms  of 
France,  it  was  at  a  price  iea  above  the  value  of  the 
benefit  conferred. 
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In  the  month  of  January,  1795,  orders  were  g^iven  td 
seize  all  Dutch  vessels  in  British  ports ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  two  ships  of  sixty-four  guns,  nine  East-India- 
men,  and  about  sixty  sail  of  other  vessels,  were  captured 
at  Plymouth.  On  the-  9th  of  February,  a  proclamation 
was  issaedy  anthorizing  the  detentton,  by  all  our  ships  of 
"war  and  priyateeni»  of  Dutch  property  found  at  sea,  and 
also  of  all  neutral  vessels  bound  into  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land with  military  or  warlike  stores.  A  squadron 
sailed  in  the  winter  of  1795  to  the  Elbe,  under  Che  com- 
mand of  Commodore  J.  W.Payne  in  the  Jupiter,  to  bring- 
over  Her  Royal  Hijrhncss  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  married  in  April  of  the  same  year  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Gcor«^e  the  fourth. 

In  April,  1795,  Admiral  Duncan  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Venerable  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sailed  on  a  cruise 
in  the  North  Seas  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  3  fifties,  and 
a  frigate. 

A  Russian  squadron  under  Vice-admiral  Heninghoff, 

consisting  of  four  ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  eight  of 
sixty-six  guns,  and  seven  frigates  of  forty-four  g:uns, 
joined  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  Admiral  Duncan  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  were  so  defective  and  incomplete,  in  every 
respect,  as  to  rentier  them  unavailable  for  any  service  in 
action  :  they  were  built  of  fir,  old,  and  out  of  repair,  but 
full  of  men,  though  with  few  sailors,  and  under  no  disci- 
pline :  accustomed  only  to  the  smooth  water  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  they  were  incapable  of  serving  with  a  British 
fleet  on  the  ocean.  The  demands  of  these  ships  were  in- 
numerable, and  their  wants  insatiable  ;  and  when  sup- 
plied, the  sca-stores  were  too  often  made  an  improper 
use  of  by  the  unskilfuliiess  or  corruption  of  those  intrust- 
cd  with  their  expenditure. 

The  Suffisante  and  the  Victorieux,  two  beautiful  French 
brigs  of  war,  of  sixteen  guns  each,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men,  were  captured,  in  June,  off  the  Texel,  by 
Admiral  Duncan's  fleet:  they  were  bound  on  a  cruise 
against  our  Greenland  fishery,  and  were  both  taken  into 
the  service. 

August  the  22d,  1795,  a  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Captain  James  Alms,  was  detached  from  Adiuual 
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Duncan's  fleet,  and  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
where  they  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of 
two  ikigates  and  a  cutter.  At  a  quarter  past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Stag,  Capt.  J.  S.  Yorke,  got  alongside  of 
ihe  stemmost  sliip,  and  conunenced  a  close  action,  which 
eontinned  for  an  hoar,  when  the  enemy  Btmck,  and 
proTed  to  be  the  Alliance,  Dutch  frigate  of  thirty-six 
pa»  and  two  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  other  frigate, 
the  Argo,  eflcctcd  her  escape  into  Egero  harbour,  where 
»be  remained  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
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The  command  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean* on  the  peace  establishment,  was  held  by  Vice- 
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i^miral  Cosby,  whose  flag  was  in  the  Trusty  of  50  gaiis ; 
had  under  his  orders  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of 

six  frigates,  and  three  sloops  of  war. 

This  force  was  intended  chiefly  as  a  check  to  the  Bar- 
l^ary  powers,  and  to  i^uard  against  the  macbiuatious  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  April,  1793,  that  a  squa- 
dron coold  be  got  ready,  on  the  war  establishment,  to 
proceed  to  that  part  of  the  world.  Bcar-admiral  Cell 
sailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  haying  with  him 
thcjollowing  ships — 

SHIPS.  QUN8.  COMMANDERS.. 

^    ^  OQ       5  J-  Cell,  Esq.,  rear-adm.  (blue) 

St.  George  08  .    J  Cnjitain  T.  Foley 

Boyne    08  .  .  A\  illiam  A.  Otway 

Bdgar    74  •  •  A.Bertie 

Egmont   74  •  .  A.  DickBon 

Ganges  74  .  .  A.J.P.  MoUoy 

Powerful   74  .  .  T.  Hicks 

Phaeton   88  •  •  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas 


squadron,  on  its  way  to  Gibraltar,  captured  the 
Dnmonrier,  a  French  privateer,  and  recaptured  her  prize 

the  8t.  Jago,  a  Spanish  register-ship,  with  specie  on 
board  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  The 
Boyne  and  the  Powerful,  which  had  parted  company  a 
few  hours  4)reviously  on  their  way  to  St.  Helena,  laid  a 
claim  jto  share  for  this  yaluable  prize,  under  the* plea 
that,,  being  within  hearing  of  the  guns  which  were  fired 
by  the  chasing  ships,  they  had  thereby  rendered  con- 
structive assistance :   the  case  was  argued  before  Sir 
James  Marryat,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  ( ourt,  and 
given  against  the  claimants,  upon  the   principle  that 
they  could  not  in  anywise  have  contributed  to  the  cap- 
ture :  thus  settng  at  rest  the  question  of  claims  for  con- 
structive assistance  which  from  that  time  have  been 
constantly  rejected.  Lord  Hood,  as  commander- in-chief^ 
received  for  this  prize  £50,000  to  his  own  share ;  the 
captains  about  £30,()()0  each  :  and  so  great  was  the  con- 
viction that  gold  and  jewels  were  concealed  iuher  lining, 
.  that  no  part  of  her  \^as  left  unsearched. 

Rear-admiral  Gcfl's  squadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar  soon 
after,  and  was  speedily  reinforced  by  six  sail  of  the  line 
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ajd  tvio  frigates,  which  sailed  m  the  month  of  May. 
under  the  command  of  Vice-admiral  Hotham ;  and  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  Lord  Visconnt  Hood  with  the  third 
diyision  sailed  from  Spithead,  to  assume  the  chief  com-  - 
mand,  and  to  commence  the  most  active  operations  against 
the  republic  of  France.  His  lordship  had  his  flag  in 
the  Victory,  and  now  counted  twenty  sail  of  the  line 
under  his  orders. 

Hostilities  had  been  begun  by  the  French  some  time 
before  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord  Hood  reached 
the  station. 

On  the  21st  of  jTanuary,  the  republican  sqnadron%t- 
tacked  Ca<,^liari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  of  which  they 
wished  to  gain  possession,  but  the  Sardinians  were  not 

yet  infected  with  the  republican  mania;  the  royalist 
party  prevailed,  and,  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days 
(dnrinpf  which  they  attempted  to  land),  they  were  beaten 
off,  and  obliged  to  desist. 

The  great  and  only  naval  arsenal  of  France  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  Tonlon ;  a  place  that  has  been  called  one 
of  the  finest  ports  of  maritime  equipment  in  the  world, 
though  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  Portsmonth,  either  as  a 
harbour  or  dep6t,  or  of  Spithead  as  an  anchorage.  The 
French  build  their  largest  and  best  ships  here.  Besides 
the  ipner  harbour,  which  encloses  the  arsenal^  they  have 
an  outer  harbour  and  a  road.  The  inner  harbour  is  a 
work  ol"  art  formed  by  two  jetties,  hollow  and  honiI>- 
proof,  running  off  from  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
town,  and  embracing  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  thirty 
sail  of  the  line,  stowed  in  tiers  yery  close  together,  as 
many  frigates,  and  a  proportion  of  small  craft,  besides 
their  mast-*pond*  The  arsenal  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
the  ships  in  ordinary,  or  fitting,  lie  with  their  bowsprits 
or  their  stems  over  the  wharf;  the  storehouses  are 
within  fifteen  yards  of  them;  the  rope-house,  sail  loft, 
bake-house,  mast-house,  ordnance,  and  other  buildings, 
are  capacious  and  good  :  the  model-loft  is  worth  the 
attention  of  strangers,  but  it  is  seldom  they  can  obtain 
the  indulgence  of  an  admission.*  I  \yas  permitted  to  seo 
it  when  I  was  there  in  1B18,  with  the  late  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent. 
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The  water  in  the  basin  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  deep 
to  receive  a  iirst-rate  with  all  her  stores.  The  east  side 
is  occupied  by  the  victualling  department  and  the  grun- 
ooats :  the  north  side  is  a  fine  capacious  quay,  on  which 
stands  the  town,  extending  from  the  dock-yard  to  the 
▼ictnalling  office ;  immediately  in  front  of  it  is  the  month 
of  the  basin,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  jetties  to 
the  distance  of  about  eighty  feet;  on  the  easternmost  a 
pair  of  sheers  is  erected  for  masting  the  ships ;  a  boom 
closes  the  entrance  at  night,  and  another  runs  from  the 
jetty  to  the  town,  confining  all  the  small  craft  and  timber 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbonr ;  the  basin  is  never  ruf- 
fled by  any  wind  to  occasion  damage :  the  outer  sides  of 
the  jetties  present  two  tremendous  batteries,  k  Item 
d'eau,  or  nearly  even  mth  the  water's  cdijc,  which  we 
consider  the  very  worst  species  of  fort  for  a  ship  to 
encounter,  because  any  shot  is  nearly  certain  of  strilung 
the  object. 

The  space  for  the  anchorage  of  ships  of  war  in  the 
inner  road  is  very  confined,  and  probably  not  more  than 
two  or  theee  sail  of  the  line  could  lie  there  at  a  time ; 
the  ground  is  in  general  foul  and  rocky.  The  great  road 
is  a  good  anchorage,  but  neither  extensive,  nor  secure 
from  the  effects  of  a  Levanter,  which  throws  in  a  heavy 
aeai;  it  is  defended  on  the  south  side  by  a  peninsula, 
terminating  at  Cape  Sepet:  the  bay  of  Toulon,  which  is 
eastward  of  this,  is  open,  and  the  water  deep,  therefore 
not  to  be  relied  on  as  an  anchorage  in  all  weatiiers.  The 
town,  which,  it  has  been  obsenred,  occupies  the  north 
side  of  the  inner  harbour,  is  fortified  with  great  art,  both 
on  the  land  and  sea  approaches ;  but  being  commanded 
by  the  heig:hts  with  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides, 
must  be  dependant  on  them  for  protection.  A  semicir- 
cular chain  of  mountains  on  the  north  extends  from  the 
Hieres-road  on  the  east  to  the  pass  of  Oliol  on  the  west; 
this  pass  might  have  bid  defiance  to  any  force,  had  it  been 
guarded  by  British  troops :  it  is  five  miles  from  the  town. 
Strong  batteries  from  the  heights  command  also  the 
arsenal  and  the  anchorage.  Fort  Mulgrave  (as  wc 
called  it)  occupied  the  heights  of  La  Grasse,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  north  side,  which  forms 
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the  little  road,  stands  the  Fort  of  La  Malgne ;  Aignil- 
lette,  and  Bellaguer,  are  on  the  south  side,  whence,  to 
Cape  Sepet,  the  shore  is  one  continued  chain  of  forts. 

The  heights  of  Toulon  are  estimated  at  six  hundred 
yards,  and  are  of  the  most  ru^g-ed  and  difficult  ascent: 
the  rocks  crumbled  under  the  feet  of  our  daring-  conntry- 
men  as  they  mounted  to  the  assault,  and  often  precipita- 
ted huge  masses  on  the  heads  of  those  beneath  ;  the  tops 
are  guarded  by  the  redoubts  of  St.  Antoine,  Artigues, 
St.  Catherine's,  and  others :  from  the  battery  of  La  Croix, 
on  the  peninsula,  to  Cape  Bran,  the  distance  is  two 
thousand  yards,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  great  road  from  north  to  south ;  westward 
of  this  maybe  about  the  same  distance  towards  the  grrand 
tower  and  Bellaguer :  this  boasted  sea-port  consequently 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  point  of  extent,  when  com- 
pared to  the  capacious  anchorage  of  Spithead,  which, 
including  its  contiguous  roadsteads,  affording  the  most 
perfect  security,  extends  from  St.  Helens  to  Yarmouth, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  in  breadth,  on  an 
average,  about  one ;  forty  sail  of  the  line,  as  many  fri- 
gates, sloops,  and  small  vessels,  have  been  seen  at  these 
places  at  one  time,  while  thd  Mother-bank,  Stokes-bay, 
Yarmouth-roads,  and  Southampton-water,  have  con- 
tained between  four  and  five  hundred  sail  of  merchant 
shipping,  and  have  still  had  space  for  many  more ;  nor, 
during  the  long  hostilities  recently  concluded,  have  we 
witnessed  any  serious  accident  to  a  ship  of  war,  occa- 
sioned by  bad  weather,  and  rarely  any  to  other  vessels. 

Brest  is  but  an  indifferent  harbour,  the  water  is  shoal, 
and  the  entrance  dangerous.  L'Orient  and  Rochefort 
are  neither  of  Ihem  good.  Bordeaux  affords^no  anchor- 
age for  ships  of  the  line.  Cherburg  is  small,  and  not  a 
natural  harbour.  The  Bays  of  Douamines  and  Qui- 
beron  arc  no  doubt  beautiful  and  capacious  anchorajres, 
so  is  the  Pertuis  D'Antioche:  these  arc  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Tlic  Gulph  of  Frejus,  and  the  Bay  of  Hieres, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  are  ^ood  in  certain  positions  of  the 
wind  only;  but  the  whole  of  the  places  above  enumera- 
ted were,  during  the  late  war,  much  more  resorted  to  by 
British  than  by  French  vessels ;  whether  the  introdnc* 
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lion  of  steam  will  not  render  our  aacliorago  uncomforta- 
btle^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  fatare»  remains  to  be  decided  ; 
tb^  want  of  a  port  of  equipment  contignons  to  them,  with 
^ocks  and  arsenals,  and  other  convenience  for  the  repairs 
of  ships,  renders  them  of  little  or  no  value  to  France,  in 
time  of  war. 

The  Mediterranean,  thoucrh  subject  to  strong  and  irrc- 
g^ular  currents,  has  very  little  rise  or  fall  of  tide  :  this  pe- 
culiarity of  the  inland  sea  subjects  the  port  of  Toulon 
to  difficolties  nnknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  its 
impronrement, under  such  natural  disadvantages,  is  highly 
<mditable  to  the  ingenuity  and  public  spirit  of  the  nation. 

They  have  but  one  large  dock,  which,  when  filled  i'or 
the  reception  of  a  ship,  is  afterward  pumped  out  by  the 
convicts,  who  were  formerly  employed  in  working  the 
galleys;  but  that  species  of  force  being  now  disused, 
these  people  are  kept  to  such  labours  only  as  their  crimes 
iiave  deserved,  and  their  strength  will  enable  them  to 
perform:  they  are  always  in  chains,  andyin  lSlS,  their 
number  amounted  to  about  five  tliousand. 

Lord  Hood,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean,  took 
his  station  off  Toulon,  and  having  received  some  intima- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  the  country  of 
Provence,  he  secretly  opened  a  negotiation  with  some  of 
the  leading*  men  of  the  provisional  government;  they 
very  soon  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  town,  arsenal,  forts, 
and  shipping  of  Toulon  to  the  British  forces,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  the' Seventeeth,  who  was  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  France.  After  some  fluttering  and  wavering,  the 
Toulonese  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Convention, 
and  admitted  the  British  forces  within  their  harbour. 

The  tmoB  on  which  iMd  Hood  was  permitted  to  bring 
the  fleetwithin  the  Port  of  Toulob  were  such  as  a  loose 
and  disorderly  government  could  hastily  pack  together. 
They  were  never  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  less  so  by 
the  French  than  the  English :  the  forts  were  put  into 
our  hands,  the  gunners  to  be  iialf  French,  half  English, 
and  thus  iu  a  few  days  did  this  light  and  frivolous  people 
place  their  grand  fleet,  and  their  best  arsenal,  in  the 
hands  of  their  most  powerful  and  imj^acable  enemy: 
the  convention  was  dated  on  board  the  Victory,  August 
S8th,  1798.  H  2 
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This  event  was  in  England  considered  as  one  of  in 
finite  importance  to  the  cause  of  royalty^  and  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  immediate  foieninner  of  a  general  peace. 

Before  Lord  Hood,  with  his  fleet»  entered  the  jroad  of 
roulon,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the  forts  command* 
iag  that  anchorag^e  should  be  put  into  possession  of  Bri- 
tish officers  and  men ;  which  was  accordin2:ly  eilected  at 
midnight  on  the  27th,  when  one  thousand  .seven  hundred 
marines  and  seamen  from  the  different  ships  were  landed, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Keith 
Elphinstone,  of  the  Robust,  who  received  an  appointment 
from  the  Admiral  as  governor  ctf  Fort  la  Malgue,  com** 
manding  by  its  situation  both  the  town  and  the  inner  and 
outer  roads*  The  British  and  Spanish  fleets  entered  the 
great  roadatihe  same  time,  with  theSpanish  division  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Gravina.  A  message  was  sent 
to  St.  Julian,  the  French  admiral,  desiring  that  he  would 
immediately  cause  all  his  ships  to  proceed  into  the  inner 
harbour,  and  put  their  powder  on  shore,  otherwise  that 
they  would  be  treated  as  enemies.  St.  Julian,  who  waa 
the  Admiral  appointed  by  the  seamen  in  lieu  of  Trogoffe, 
a  royalist,  had  seized  some  of  the  forts  and  refused  to 
admit  the  English.  All  the  ships  exceptseven  complied 
with  the  order,  the  desertion  of  the  crews  with  their  Ad* 
viral  preventing  its  completion  with  the  others.  The 
British  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  rear*admiral 
Ck>odall  was  appointed  governor  of  Toulon,  and  the 
Spanish  rear-admiral  Gravina  commandant  of  the 
troops;  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  Conway  and  4he  Hon. 
Captain  Waldcirrave  were  char«red  with  the  Admiral's 
despatches,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  England  by  dif* 
ferent  routes.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  ships  capable  of  being  navigated  had  not  been 
senty  with  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  chose  to  embaik 
or  could  have  been  conveyed,  to  the  island  of  Miamnca  ; 
as  it  would  have  borne  the  appearance  of  confidence  in 
the  Spaniards,  and  have  subjected  the  general  cause  to 
no  great  danp^er  ;  for,  being  dismantled,  they  would  al- 
ways have  been  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain,  ajid,  at 
any  rate,  lost  to  France,  even  had  the  Spaniards  de- 
clared against  us. 
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On  the  airival  of  the  despatches  in  London,  a  pnyy 
coondl  was  called,  and  measofes  agreed  on,  which  the 
sanguine  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  induced  him  to  bdioTO  would 
aecore  all  the  adyantages  he  hoped  to  deriye  Iran  the 
fortunate  event.  He  sent  for  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  in- 
quired what  he  supposed  would  be  a  sufficient  force  to 
defend  the  place  from  the  attacks  of  the  republican  army  ? 
• — ^The  Greneral  replied^  fifty  thousand  good  troops  would 
be  no  more  than  enough  to  answer  all  the  purposes : 
Mr.  Pitt  shook  his  head,  in  token  of  dissent  from  this 
opinion,  and  dismissed  this  gallant  officer  with  ^e  ohser- 
yation  that  he  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  defend  it 
with  a  much  smaller  number."  This  information  was 
given  to  me  by  the  late  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 

No  sooner  had  the  British  Admiral  secured  the  pos- 
session of  Toulon,  than  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Juan 
de  Langara,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the 
.  line,  was  on  the  coast  of  Roussillon,  wrote  to  congratu- 
late him,  and  olfer  the  services  of  himsdf  and  his  fbrces 
in  aid  of  the  common  cause  ;  an  ofi'er  the  comnmader-in- 
chief  was  obliged  to  accept,  lest  he  should  offend  the  court 
of  Spain,  whose  king  was  a  member  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  also  of  the  coalition.  The  accession  of  the 
Spanish  troops  was  a  real  injury  to  the  cause ;  they  neyer 
defended  the  posts  intrusted  to  them ;  so  that  the  enemy 
was  sure  of  an  entrance  wherever  these  people  were 
stationed  to  prevent  them 

The  republican  general  Carteau  reconnoitred  the  ap- 
proaches to  Toulon  on  the  31st  of  August,  the  fourth  day 
of  our  entrance :  he  liad  with  him  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  Governor  Elphin* 
stone  marched  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  six  hun* 
died  Brltii^  troops  and  some  Spaniards,  and  quickly 
defeated  him,  taking  his  guns  and  colours  .The  national 
convention  resolved  at  once  to  regain  possession  of  the 
place,  and  to  gratify  their  revenge  by  the  destruction  of  the 
royalists ;  for  which  purpose  they  lost  no  time  in  con- 
centrating their  forces  round  this  devoted  town.  The 
armies  of  the  republic  approached  it  from  the  east,  west, 
and  north ;  their  communication  was  only  open  by  sea; 
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whence  the  people  received  their  supplies  and  derived  all 
their  hopes,  which  were  soon  to  vanish* 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  celebrated  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  first'  made  hims^  conspicuous :  talents 

aud  courage  were  greatly  instrumental  in  the  reduction 
of  Toulon.  A  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  artillery,  he  had 
the  art  and  the  audacity  to  command  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, even  from  his  superior  officers,  who  blindly  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  by  him  whom,  they  could  not  instruct. — 
To  him  the  convention  owed  the  surrender  of  the  place 
and  the  tetreat  of  the  Briti/ih  fiorces,  together  with  the 
*  horrors  which  hfflicted  that'unbappy  town 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Admiral  Trogoffe  re- 
presented to  Lord  Hood  that  the  seamen,  who  to  the 
number  of  five  tliousaud  were  still  in  the  town,  were 
very  troublesome,  and  sug^jjested  the  necessity  of  dispo- 
sing of  them  for  the  safety  of  tlie  place :  his  Lordship 
caused  four  old  ships  of  the  line  having:  no  guns,  except 
two  for  signals,  with  a  few  pounds  of  powder,  to  be  got 
ready  for  their  receptiouy  and*  having  fmbarked  thein»  he 
gave  to  each  ship  a  passport,  and  sent  them  off  to  Brost, 
L'Orientf  and  Roehefort.  This»  under  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  had  got  these  men  into  his  power,  was  a 
wlse«  hmdaane,  and  prudent  measure,  as  far  as  it  re 
garded  Toulon ;  but  it  unfortunately  enabled  tlie  re- 
publicans to  man  their  fleet  at  Brest,  and  meet  us  on 
equal  terms  the  ensuing  year  in  the  Channel.  It  now 
became  evident  that  we  were  not  to  expect  much  assis- 
tance from  the  royalists,  who  had  no  sooner  been  the 
means  of  admitting  the  enemy  than  they  repented  of  it ; 
their  nombers  daily  decreased,  by  their  re-convenlon  to 
repnUicanism,  and  the  apostates  sought  to.mahe  their 
peace  with  the  convention  by  denouncing  Iheir  neigk- 
bonrs  or  their  IHends.  Many,  however,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, had  on  this  occasion  assumed  ihe  title  of  royalisU^ 
without  the  smallest  pretension  to  that  denomination. 

Lord  Hood  had  certainly  taken  upon  himself  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  than  he  was  aware  of;  he  had 
engaged  to  defend  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  and  Mar- 
seilles against  the  immense  armies,  of  the  republic^  with 
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out  having  the  means  of  doing  so,  or  knowing  the  num* 
l>er  and  strength  of  the  forces  he  had  to  encounter 

£!ar]y  in  September  Lord  Molgraye  arrived  at  Toulon, 
cuid^  at  the  request  of  Lord  Hooc|»  took  upon  him  the 
oommand  of  the  land-forces.   One  of  the  advanced  posts 
"towards  Marseilles  had  been  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  as 
toeing  of  no  importance  ;  but  before  this  measure  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  Carteau  attacked  it  with  a 
lariire  ])ody  of  troops^  and  drove  in  the  French  royalists 
and  Spaniards  who  had  charge  of  it,  their  retreat  being 
coTered  by  the  British,  who  received  no  injury.  This 
ivas  the  manner  in  which  the  royalists  and  auxiliaries 
always  acquitted  themselves ;  and  the  English  soldiers 
were  invariably  called  in  to  their  rescue^  even  from  an 
«nemy  of  inferior  force. 

It  appears  inexplicable  that  the  French  fleet,  which  at 
our  first  coming  was  lying  In  the  outer  road  of  Toulon, 
should  have  been  ordered  to  take  out  their  powder  and 
proceed  mto  the  inner  harbour.  The  first  injunction  not 
having  been  disputed,  it  would  seem  that  the  second  was 
unnecessary.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  many  innocent 
victims  might  have  been  saved,  had  the.  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  the  ag^ed  and  infirm,  been  placed  on  board 
these  ships  and  kept  in  the  outer  road,  or  sent  to  Minorca 
as  a  pledge  at  least  for  the  fidelity  of  their  relatives  on 
shore.  The  allies  now  flocked  into  the  town  to  consivno 
the  provisions,  without  contributing  to  its.  security,  thus 
adding  to  the  confusion  and  miseries  of  the  unhappy 
Toulonese,  the  victims  at  once  of  a  mistaken  policy^  and 
their  own  treachery  and  cowardice. 

As  soon  as  the  court  of  Naples  was  informed  of  the 
surrender  of  Toulon,  a  body  of  two  thousand  Neapo- 
litan troops,  with  two  ships  of  the  line>  and  two  frigates^ 
wexe  despatched  to  join  Lord  Hood ;  a  supply  of  two 
thousand  more  soWers  was  promised  within  three  weekSi 
and  on  the  24th  of  September  the  Colossus  brought*  a 
corps  of  Sardinians  from  Cai^liari. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  October,  the  republican 
troops,  whose  valour  and  vigilance  were  seldom  sur- 
passed, opened  two  mortar-batteries  at  the  head  of  the 
inner  road  at  La  Petite  Garenne,  and  kept  up  an  inces- 
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sant  fire  on  our  adYance  daring  the  whole  of  that  day 
A  frigate  and  a  gan-boat  were  ordered  up  to  cover  the 
magazine ;  another  battery  was  opened  npon  onr  works 
on  the  19tii«  lh>m  Lee  Genx ;  the  Princess  Royal,  of  96 
guns,  and  a  gnn-boat,  were  sent  to  silence  it ;  they  lay 
in  the  inner  road,  and  sncceeded,  hut  with  ▼ery  severe 
loss  :  the  gun-boat  was  sunk,  the  crew  saved,  the  Princess 
Royal  had  a  gun  burst  on  her  lower  deck,  which  killed 
and  wounded  twenty-two  men.  The  Princess  Royal  was 
well  supported  on  this  service  by  the  French  ship  of  the 
line  Le  Puissant,  commanded  by  a  royalist  officer — who 
did  his  duty  to  admiration*  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know 
his  name. 

On  the  Wih,  a  smaU  force,  consisting  of  150  British,  and 
850  Spanish  troops^  nnder  the  command  of  Captain 
Brereton,  were  taken  across  the  harbour  firom  Tonlon, 
and  landed  at  Fort  Bellaguer,  whence  they  marched 

immediately  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  heights  of  La 
Grasse ;  and  were  attacked  in  the  atternoon  by  a  body  of 
about  seven  hundred  French,  whom  they  put  to  flighty 
with  great  loss  on  their  side  and  very  little  on  ours : 
this  gave  ns  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  western  hiU, 
on  which  a  battery  of  three  twenty-four-ponnders  was 
instantly  established,  and  a  deep  trench  dug  around  it. 
The  guns  were  got  up  by  the  seamen  nnder  tiie  command 
of  Captain  Charles  Tyler,  when  the  post,  being  supposed 
in  a  perfect  state  of  defence,  was  named  Fori*  Mul- 
grave,  and  a  small  garrison  placed  in  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Duncan  of  the  British  Artillery.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  exertions  of  the  enemy  were  perse- 
vering, and  while  the  republicans  laboured  without,  the 
garrison  within  was  a  prey  to  treachery  and  discord. 
The  duties  devolving  on  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  his  handAil 
of  British  troops,  became  every  day  more  arduous  and 
di^pcult;  in  short  it  ought  now  to  h«ve  been  perceived 
that  the  defence  of  the  place  was  impossible,  and  there- 
fore it  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation,  and  to 
secure  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  such  of  the  roy- 
alists as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  and  who  knew  that  they  had  no  chance 
of  making  their  peace  with  the  national  convention :  but 
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the  Admiral  and  the  General  having  rabmitted  the  state 
of  Toulon  to  their  gOTenunent  at  hcHne,  waited  for  in- 
stroctioiis.  For  want  of  safficient  troops^  the  important 
pass  of  OlidI  on  the  west,  and  the  road  leading  from 

N  ice  to  Toulon  on  the  east,  were  not  secnred  ;  a  fact 
which  proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  correctness  of  the 
inrormation  supplied  by  Sir  Charles  Grey«  in  the  early 
part  of  the  canipaig^n. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  enemy  gained  possession  of 
the  heights  of  Pharon,  and  a  Tory  strong  post  above 
these  heights  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by  the  i^epnb* 
licans.   Its  reooTery  was  thought  indispensable,  and 
liOrd  Alulgrave  led  out  a  body  of  men  to  the  attack  ;  he 
was  accompanied  by  Admiral Gravina, Governor  £]phins-> 
tone,  and  Captain  Beresford,  of  the  sixty-ninth  (now 
Liord  Beresford),  with  his  grenadiers.  The  latter  officer, 
on  this  occasion,  distingoished  himiielf  in  a  remarkable 
manner ;  while  Lord  Hood  remained  at  Tonlon,  and  with 
the  seamen  and  marines  nnder  his  command  took  charge 
of  the  garrison  and  fort  La  Malgue.    In  the  attack  the 
enemy  was  routed,  the  fort  retaken,  and  the  guns  spiked  ; 
but  the  republicans,  notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
continually  contracted  the  limits  of  the  out-posts. 

On  the  13th,  the  garrison  in  a  sortie  did  yery  con* 
sideraUe  injury  to  the  enemy's  works,  and  spiked  some 
guns;  another  battery  was  then  opened  on  the  town  from 
the  heights,  and  many  heavy  shot  and  shells  thrown  into 
it,  when  a  sortie  succeeded  in  dislodging  them,  and  again 
spiking  the  guns  and  mortars.  In  this  way  the  troops 
were  hourly  harassed,  and  a  serious  diminution  of  their 
forces  announced  the  approaching  calamity.  A  reinforce- 
ment arrived  on  the  37th  of  October,  from  Gibraltar, 
with  General  0*Hara,  who  took  upon  him  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  at  the  same  time,  intelligeoce  was  received  of  the 
capture  of  Lyons,  by  the  republicans ;  and  it  was  rightly 
conjectured  that  the  termination  of  that  important  siege, 
which  had  held  the  forces  of  the  convention  so  long  in 
check,  would  admit  of  a  large  body  of  troops  being  sent 
to  assist  the  army  before  Toulon.  Lord  Hood  had,  abont 
the  6th  of  October,  received  a  pressing  solicitation  from 
General  Paoli/the  royalist  governor  of  Corsica,  to  send 
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Ilim  three  ships  of  the  line.  This  leqniaitioii  he  imme- 
diately complied  with,  and  added  two  frigates.  The  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  was  given  to  Commodore  Linzee, 
who,  on  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  that  kil and,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  tower  and  redoubt  of  For- 
neille,  but  received  so  much  damage  from  one  of  the 
Martello  towers,  that  he  was  forced  to  haul  ofi*:  his  ships 
of  the  line  were  the  Alcide,  Courageux,  and  Fortitude, 
of  74  guns,  and  one  or  two  frigates.  The  Commodore 
imputed  his  failure  to  want  of  ca-operation  on  the  part 
of  the-CorsicanSy  who  had  agreed  to  storm  the  batteries 
in  the  rear^  while  the  ships  engaged  them  in  front* 

At  Toulon,  in  the  meantime,  the  enemy  still  pressed 
on,  and  carried  the  defences  on  the  heights  of  Cape 
Brune,  which  look  down  upon  Fort  La  Malgue,  and  arc 
nearly  within  gun-shot  of  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour:  they  were  retaken  by  the  British  troops,  on 
the  same  day,  with  little  loss*  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, the  republicans  made  a  most  determined  attack 
on  Fort  Mulgrave :  they  were  repulsed  by  the  British 
troops  with  great  loss 

/  On  the  20th,  General  O'Hara  assembled  a  depatation 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Toulon,  and  informed  them  that 

the  engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  by  Lord 
Hood  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
who  had  commanded  him  to  assure  the  assembly  that 
they  should  be  punctually  fulfilled  :  his  Majesty  was 
sensible  th^t  the  possession  of  the  town  had  laid  him 
under  the  most  sacred  obligation,  and  presented  objects  of 
the  highest  importanco ;  and  that  his  Miyesty  had  already 
taken,  and  would  still  continue  to  take,  such  measurea  as 
were  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  town  and 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  to  this  end  he  had  appointed  three 
commissioners,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  viz. 
Lord  Hood,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (afterwards  Lord  Minto), 
and  himself,  who  were  authorized  to  act  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  civil  aflairs  and 
interests  of  Toulon,  but  of  any  other  places  in  France, 
which  might  !)e  occupied  by  his  Majesty's  arms. 

The  whole  of  the  transactions  relative  to  this  iil-iatBd 
place  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source  as  the 
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misfortunds  of  the  Prassiaa  amy, — ^namelyj  the  false- 
liood  and  treachery  of  a  set  of  men  calling  themselves 
ToyaliMtSy  and  emigrants ;  the  first,  by  being  instnimental 

in  the  surrender  of  the  town, — the  second,  by  filling  the 
minds  of  the  British  government  with  the  most  un- 
founded accounts  of  the  anti-revolutionary  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  territory  of  the  republic 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  local .  situation 
of  the  British  troops  and  their  allies,  sorronnded  by  com- 
manding heights,  on  which  an  overpowering  military 
force  wa&  hourly  approaching  the  focus  with  irresistible 
fury,  it  would  seem  wonderful,  at  the  very  period  when 
the  General  was  haranguing  the  assembly,  that  he  and 
his  auditors  were  not  actively  employed  in  removing  the 
ships  oat  of  the  basin,  embarking  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, secnrlqg  the  naval  stores,  spiking  the  guns  on  the 
aea-batteries,  or  throwing  them  and  all  the  ammunition 
into  the  water,  and  disarming  the  most  disaffected,  who 
made  no  secret  of  their  intentions  the  moment  they  could 
execute  them.  The  order  for  an  embarkation  was  ex- 
pected to  have  been  the  signal  for  universal  confusion, 
massacre,  pillage,  and  revenge. 

The  duties  of  the  garrison,  and  the  extensive  works  on 
all  sides  of  the  town,  devolved  on  a  small  body  of  British 
troops,  augmented  by  a  miserable  collection  of  Spaniards, 
Sardinians,  and  Neapolitans,  never  to  be  relied  on,  and 
all  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  privatiouy  ; — cowardice, 
treachery,  and  famine,  within,  a  daring  and  merciless 
enemy  without,  whose  repeated  assaults,  however  gal- 
lantly repulsed,  were  always  sure  to  weaken  the  ranks 
of  the  English,  the  only  defenders  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  eidy  human  beings  whodeserved  the  name  of  soldiers, 
or  of  mm. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  faith  of  the  King  and 
the  nation  was  pledged  to  keep  possession  of  the  place, 
and  protect  the  people  from  the  fury  of  the  convention. 
This  I  admit ;  though  I  cannot  see  how  either  would 
have  been  compromised  by  withdrawing,  in  time,  from 
an  antenal^  post,  and  thereby  securing  the  lives  and 
property  which  we  were  jdedged  to  protect.  I  may 
remark  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  subsequent  events. 
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wherever  the  forces  of  Britain  have  been  lent  to  the 
cause  of  the  royalists,  they  have  invariably  been  deceived 
and  blamed  by  both  parties,  as  the  instigatora  of  civil 
war  for  the  destruction  of  France. 

On  the  80th  of  November,  the  enemy  opened  a  heayy 
battery  on  the  heights  of  Arenes,  and  from  Malbonsquet 
and  Aharon  at  the  same  time,  which  greatly  annoyed  our 
^ont-posts.  Major-g^eneral  Dundas,  with  a  mixed  force 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched  out  to 
attack  it,  under  every  disadvantag-e  of  stony  ground, 
deep  ravines,  and  broken  bridg^es.  He  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising- the  post,  and  had  won  the  day  with  trifling-  loss ; 
bat  the  ardour  of  his  troops  led  them  to  pursue  their 
enemy  far  l>eyond  the  object  of  the  sortie.  Instead  of 
forming  on  the  heights,  which  they  had  gained,  they 
descended  into  a  valley  and  ascraded  other  heights, 
where  they  were  checlcedby  superior  forces,  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  driven  back  far  within  the  fort  they  had 
taken.  General  O'Hara,  who  had  entered  the  battery 
on  its  capture,  was  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat,  surrounded,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
loss  on  our  side  was  very  severe.  This  enterprise  failed, 
^st,  from  the  want  of  previous  arrangement ;  secondly, 
lirom  the  foreign  troops  dispersing  in  qnest  of  plander ; 
and  thirdly,  becanse  our  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  war, 
and  led  by  their  own  natural  ardour,  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemy :  they  had 
Mien  into  an  ambuscade,  from  which  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men,  including  the  General  and  some  of  our  best  olhcers, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

December  the  13th,  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  were 
rapid,  their  batteries  stronger,  and  more  numerous.  The 
number  of  their  troops  was  supposed  to  amount  to  fifty 
thousand,  ours  to  about  fifteen  thousand,  of  which  four 
thousand  were  sick  in  the  liospitals.  Deserters  fiom 
their  camp,  sent  no  doubt  by  the  French  General,  con* 
veyed  some  truth^  with  much  false  information,  spread 
reports  of  an  immediate  attempt  to  storm,  and,  having 
gained  all  the  intelliji^ence  they  wished  for,  soon  disap- 
peared and  regained  their  own  camp.    The^e  men  should 
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LTivctriably  have  been  sent  to  the  fleet  as  sooti  ma  they 
c&me  within  the  lines :  no  soldier  of  any  experience- 
could  suppose  that  a  deserter^  the  most  despicable  of 
all  cowards,  wonld  fly  from  a  victorioiis  army,  to  share 

the  iuimiiieut  danger  and  certain  privations  of  a  block- 
a,decl  town. 

After  the  cuptiire  of  General  O'Hara,  the  command  of 
tbe  g^arrison  and  troops  devolved  on  General  Dundas  : 
from  that  time  till  the  Idth  of  December,  the  republican 
army  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and,  in  a  dark  and 
tempestaoos  night  (always  the  favourite  seasons  of  their 
enterprise)  they  attacked  Fort  Malgrare,  and  carried  it. 
The  situation  of  the  town  and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants 
now  became  desperate  ;  and  the  crisis,  lon^  foreseen  by 
a  few,  burst  upon  them  like  a  great  convulsion  of  nature: 
no  imagination  can  picture  the  horrors  attending  the 
sodden  order  for  the  evacuation  of  Toulon :  no  proposals, 
however  humiliating^  could  gain  a  moment's  attention 
from  the  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  Carteau^  and  his 
savage  army, — death,  vengeance,  and  plunder,  were  their 
cry  and  their  watch- words. 

The  French  ships  of  the  line,  which  had  either  not 
entered  the  basin  when  that  fatal  order  was  given,  or  had 
been  timely  withdrawn  from  it,  were,  the  Commerce  do 
Marseilles  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  the  Pompe6 
of  eighty,  and  Puissant  of  seventy-four;  these,  on  the 
first  alarm,  were  quickly  filled  with  emigrants  of  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  flying  from  inevitable  destruc- 
tion ;  every  boat,  every  shallop,  however  decayed  or  for- 
lorn, had  its  freight  of  woe  ;  parents  separated  from  their 
children,  husbands  from  their  wives,  all  property  aban- 
doned, the  love  of  life  overcame,  as  usual,  every  other 
Gonsideratlon.    The  officers  and  crews  of  the  British 
ships  of  war,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  as  in  the  work  of 
humanity,  rendered  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
these  unhappy  fucritives,  and,  to  save  them,  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  own  lives,  and  cheerfully  resigned  every 
comfort  for  their  accommodation.    The  Princess  Royal 
had  on  board,  at  one  time,  nearly  four  thousand  people, 
and  the  Robust  three  thousand,  besides  their  own  crews : 
they  were  as  speedily  distributed  into  different  ships  as 
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time  and  circumstances  would  admit;  and  I  fear  m 

contradiction  in  saying  that,  under  such  pressing'  emer- 

g-ency,  "  none  but  the  brave  En«ji:lish**  would  have  done 
so  much.  The  ships  lying  in  the  inner  road  were,  by  the 
greatest  exertions,  brought  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  guns 
on  the  east  side  of  the  anchorage,  sustaining  for  some 
time  a  heavy  and  galling  fire.  Part  of  the  artillery- 
stores,  witli  the  troops  and  emigrants,  were  liuddied  off 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  This  service  was  performed  . 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Hon.  Captain  Keith  Eiphia- 
stone  (the  late  Lord  Viscount Keith)^  asmsted  by  Ciqptains 
Hallowell  and  Mathews ;  and  die  important  charge  of 
destroying  the  arsenal,  and  ships  of  war,  was  intrusted, 
by  Lord  Hood,  to  Captain  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  This  offi- 
cer happened,  at  that  time,  to  have  arrived  at  Toulon 
from  Smyrna,  where  he  had  been  on  his  travels,  and  was 
consequently  on  half  pay.  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  .was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  The 
whole  service  was,  from  the  hurry  and  extreme  hasaid, 
▼ery  imperfectly  executed,  particularly  that  part  of  it 
which  fell  to  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  up  the  adyanced 
post  at  which  they  were  stationed,  and  admitted  the  ene- 
my, before  the  trains  were  complete,  or  the  embarkation 
effected  ;  and,  instead  of  scuttling  the  powder-ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  they  had  received,  blew  them  up, 
by  which  they  destroyed  a  gallant  Brititih  officer,  and 
some  seamen,  and  very  g^reatly  and  uselessly  damaged 
the  tOMTu,  doomed  to  suffer  as  much  .from  the  indlncietioB 
of  its  friends,  as  from  the  violence  of  its  enemies. 

Six  weeks  previously  to  the  evacuation  of  Toulon, 
Lord  Hood  received  a  letter  from  Don  Juan  de  Langara, 
acquainting  him  that  bis  Catholic  Majesty  had  promoted 
Admiral  Gravina,  in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct, 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  appointed  him 
commander-in-chiof  of  the  combined  forces  at  Toulon  ! 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  oapitulation  was 
solely  made  to  the  British  government ;  it  was,  however, 
received  as  the  warning  of  an  approaching  rupture  be* 
tween  Spain  and  England. 

Lord  Hood  paid  no  attention  to  the  letter :  Langara, 
though  an  honourable  and  a  good  man^  paraded  his  fleel^ 
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of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  in  a  menacing  position, 
before  that  of  Britain,  of  only  half  the  number;  and 
complained  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  betw  een 
the  Spanish  and  English  forces ;  but  at  length  quietly 
Sttbmittedy  knowing  that  resistance  would  only  have 
brought  destrolction  on  himself  and  his  fleet.  The  deten- 
tion of  the  property  captnied  in  the  St.  Jago,  which  1 
hATe  related^  was  one  of  the  causes  wliich  Spain  assigned 
for  her  hostility  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
•ct  of  our  government  was  preceded  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  an  Enprlish  transport  in  the  Spanish  courts, 
thoucrh  not  of  equal  value,  yet  under  exactly  similar 
circumstances. 

I  pass  over  in  haste  the  horrors  which  succeeded  the 
entiy  of  the  republicans  into  the  fortress  of  Toulon  ; 
bore,  as  well  as  at  Marseilles,  every  one  suspected  of 
loyidty,  or  of  having  had  any  connexion  with  the  English, 
was  ei€ier  1>utchered  or  thrown  into  the  sea  and  drowned ; 
many  were  disposed  of  by  the  infernal  Marseillois  wed- 
dinars, — a  man  and  his  wife,  a  brother  and  sister,  or  ' 
any  people  of  different  sexes  known  to  be  dear  to  each 
other,  were  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown  into  the  har- 
bour from  the  quays,  while  the  brutal  rabble,  w  ith  hellish 
malignity,  sported  with  their  dying*  ag-onies.  These 
scenes  were  subsequently  practised  at  Nantes  and  other 
places,  by  the  regicide  Carrere,  or  Carrier. 

The  catastrophe  at  Toulon  was  not  finished ;  and  the 
last  touch  vras  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of 
desolation,  of  which  the  dtlsens  of  civilised  nations  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  at  once  the  authors  and  the 
victims  • 

**  Airroeably  to  your  Lordship's  orders  (says  Sir  Sydney 
Smith),  I  proceeded  to  the  arsenal  with  the  Swallow, 
tender,  three  English  and  three  Spanish  gun-boats^  and 
immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for  burning* 
that  place  and  the  fleet.  We  found  the  dock-^ates  well 
secured  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  Governor, 
although  the  workmen  in  the  dock-yard  had  already 
substituted  the  tri-coloured  cockade  for  the  white.  The 
galley-slaves,  to  ihe  number  of  six  thousand,  shewed 
themselves  jealous  Spectators  of  our  operations :  their 
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oUpositioii  to  oppose  as  was  eTident;  and  being  on- 
chained^  which  was  not  iriraal,  made  it  neoessnry  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them  on  board  the  g^alleys,  by  point- 
ing* the  guns  of  the  Swallow  and  one  of  the  gun-boats  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enfilade  the  quays  on  which  they 
must  have  landed  to  get  at  us ;  and  they  were  kept  in 
order  by  the  continued  fire  of  shot  and  shells  into  the 
dock-yard  by  the  enemy  from  Fort  Malbonsqaet  and  the 
snrronnding  heights^  which  looked  down  upon  ns  and  our 
labours ;  the  fire  thmfore^  which  was  intended  for  our 
destruction^  operated  in  our  favour,  by  keeping  the  lepub* 
lican  party  in  the  town  confined  to  their  houses,  while 
it  gave  little  interruption  to  the  work  of  preparing  and 
placing  the  combustible  matter  in  the  storehouses  and 
on  board  the  ships.  The  enemy,  in  great  numbers,  were 
seen  coming  down  the  hills  towards  the  town  and  dock- 
yard wall  which  joins  it;  and  as  the  night  closed  in« 
poured  upon  us  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  irom  the 
Boulangerie^  and  cannon  from  the  heights:  we  kept 
them  at  bay  by  continued  discharges  of  grape-shot, 
which  prevented  their  approacidng  so  near  as  to  diaeo* 
ver  the  insufficiency  of  our  force.  To  repel  a  closer 
attack,  a  gun-boat  was  stationed  to  flank  the  wall  on  the 
outside,  and  two  field-pieces  within  at  the  wicket-gate, 
to  guard  against  the  workmen,  of  whom  w  e  were  appre- 
hensive. About  eight  o'clock  Lieutenant  (now  Vice  Ad- 
miral Sir  John)  Gore  towed  in  the  Vulcan  fire-ship,  and 
Captain  Uare,  her  commander,  placed  her,  as  I  directed 
him,  across  the  tier  of  ships  of  war,  wiiile  the  additional 
force  of  her  guns  and  men  abated  our  apprehensietis 
of  the  rising  of  the  galley-slaves ;  wlme  tumultUMs 
debates  ceased  on  her  appearance,  and  we  heMd  the 
noise  of  their  hammers  while  knocking  otT  their  fetters, 
which  humanity  forbade  my  opposing,  that  they  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  save  themselves  from  the  intended 
conflagration.  In  this  situation  we  waited  most  anx- 
iously for  the  signal  from  the  Governor  to  light  the 
trains  the  British  troops,  it  must  be  obsesved,  being 
BtUl  in  possession  of  the  town. 

*^The  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  flames  asese 
in  every  quarter,  lieutenant  Tupper,  chafged  wilii  the 
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Uuriiin^  of  the  general  magazine,  the  pitch,  tar^  tallawt 
WkXkdL  oil  stores,  succeeded  most  perfectly;"  (I  hare  great 
veaaon  to  doubt  this  perfect  success.  The  storehouses 
were  all  standing  in  1705,  and  in  1816 ;  and  it  Is  supposed 

lb  at  they  suffered  very  little  damage.    Of  the  ships  I 
shall  give  a  tolerable  account  when  we  see  them  at  the 
T^ile  and  elsewhere)  "  and  the  hemp  storehouses  were 
involved  in  the  destruction*   Lieutenants  Middleton  and 
P«Uer»  of  the  Britannia,  set  fire  to  the  mast-houses:  the 
retreat  of  the  latter  had  nearly  been  cnt  off  by  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  the  blase  of  light  enabled  them  to  direct  their 
guns,  their  fire  redoubled  on  us.   lieutenant  Ironmonger, 
of  the  royals,  remained  w  ith  his  guard  at  the  gate  to  the 
very  last  moment;  the  Spanish  guard  being  withdrawn, 
he  was  brought  siUely  off  by  Captain  Edge,  of  the  Alert, 
who  coTeied  onr  retreat  and  collected  our  detached  par- 
tiesy  that  were  sayed  to  a  man«  Captain  Hare,  of  the 
Vulcan  fire-ship^  who  gallantly  put  the  match  to  the 
train,  was  blown  over-board  and  much  hurt"'  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  most  common  sense  of  precaution 
would  have  suggested  the  scutling  of  the  powder  ships, 
in   the  outer  road,  or,  at  the  mouth  of  the  basin, 
which  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  prevented  the  in- 
gress and  ^gness  of  the  enemy's  ships|  this  may  be 
called  an  after-thought ;  tme,  but  Aoold  it  not  have 
occurred  to  the  many  experienced  men  who  were  Hhere 
present ;  and  may  not  such  an  idea  be  serviceable  here- 
after? The  blowing  up  was  a  cruel  and  sadly  misguided 
affair :  civilised  nations*should  concur  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  fire-ships:  the  bravest,  or  the  most  innocent,  most 
frequently  are  their  victims ;  and,  like  the  murder  of  Car 
hieras's  mother,  they  only  ezdte  a  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  perpetration  of  such  useless  destruction, 

"The  guns  of  the  fire-ship,  going  off  as  they  became 
heated, in  the  direction  given  to  them,  checked  the  career 
of  the  enemy,  who  attempted  to  force  their  way  in  upon 
us :  their  shouts  and  republican  songs  were  hea**d  until 
we  were  all  thnnderstmck  by  the  e&plosicm  of  some 
thousands  of  barrds  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  most 
injudidonsly  set  on  fire  by  the  Spaniards  on  board  the 
Iris  frigate,  lying  in  the  inner  road,  and  consequently 
vol..  1.  I 
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ooUide  of  08 and  we  Qarrowly  esca^d  destruction  from 
the  Goiieuasiioii  and  tha  failing  aliower  of  bnnuag  timbMr 
and  other  articles  aromid  oa.  lieutepant  Patoy,  of  tiio 
Terrible^  and  hie  boat'e  crew,  had  nearly  periehed,  tiie 

boat  being  blown  to  pieces ;  the  people  were  saved.  I  * 
had  given  it  in  charge  to  the  Spanish  ofliccrs  to  fire  tho 
ships  in  the  basin  before  the  town,  but  they  reported  it 
impracticable :  we  attem})ted  it  together,  as  soon  as  I 
had  completed  the  wotk  at  the  arsenal,  but  found  it  im* 
possible  to  cut  the  boom  which  runs  from  the  town  quay 
to  the  batterie  royal,  whence  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
was  kept  upon  oar  boats ;  the  guns  on  that  fort  had  for* 
tnnately  been  spiked  by  order  of  the  Governor.'* 

We  now  proceeded  (he  continneB)  to  bum  the  Heros 
and  Themistocles,  two  ships  of  seventy-four  guns  lying- 
in  the  inner  road.  We  had  hitherto  been  prevented 
approaching  them  in  the  boats,  as  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  left  in  the  latter  ship  had  shewn  a  determination 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  board  them :  terrified,  how- 
ever, by  the  scene  of  conflagration  and  the  explosion  of 
the  Ins,  they  thankfully  accepted  my  oilor  to  land  them 
in  a  place  of  safety,  and  this  was  happily  effected.  They 
shewed  us  every  mark  of  gratitude  for  our  humanity  in 
not  burning  them  with  the  ships,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
people  were  removed,  we  set  on  fire.  This  was  scarcely 
done,  when  a  second  explosion  of  a  powder-ship,  even 
greater  than  the  first,  and  equally  unexpected,  exposed 
us  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;  and,  considering  that 
we  were  within  the  sphere  of  the  falling  timber,  it  ie 
next  to  a  miracle  that  none  fell  in  our  boat :  Lieutenant 
Ralph  WUlet  Miller,  of  the  royal  navy,  highly  dislin- 
gnlshed  himself  on  Uie  occasion.  Having  now  set  fire 
to  every  thing  within  our  reach»  and  exhanated  our  com* 
bustible  preparations  and  our  streng^  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  men  dropped  upon  their  oars,  we  steered  our 
course  to  join  the  fleet,  receiving  a  few  ill-directed  shot 
from  forts  Bellaguer  and  Aignillete,  on  the  peninsula, 
proceeding  first  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops,  andtakingoff  as  many  as  we  could 
carry. 

We  can  ascertain  that  the  fire  extended  to  ten  ships 
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of  the  line :  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  any,  but 
your  Lordship  will,  I  hope,  admit  that  we  did  as  much 

SLS  circumstances  and  our  limited  means  ^^ould  allow." 

Xhe  military  and  naval  reader  must  now  judge  for 
himself  why  Sir  Sydney  was  limited  cither  in  time  or 
means.  If  there  was  any  breach  of  faith  ia  taking 
away  the  ships  and  stores  out  of  the  naTal.  arsenal^ 
which  I  think  cannot  be  maintained,  there  was  surely 
maeh  greater  in  setting  fire  to  the  ships  and  storehouses^ 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  lives  and  property  of  friends  as  well  as  foes  :  it 
is  indeed  wonderful  that  the  whole  town  of  Toulon  did 
not  share  the  fate  intended  for  the  arsenal  which  joined  it. 

Ijord  Hood,  after  the  night  of  the  I8th  of  December^ 
retreated  with  his  fleet  to  Hieres-bay,  a  fine  anchorage 
aboilt  ton  miles  east  of  Toulon :  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  French  admiral,  TrogofTe,  and  his  three  ships  of  the 
line  bearing  the  white  flag.    In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year  they  arrived  in  England,  and  were  taken  into 
the  British  service^  but  all  their  officers  and  crews  were 
previously  discharged ;  the  readei  is  not  to  be  surprised  if 
he  should  hereafter  find  some  ships  of  the  line  that  were 
supposed  to  be  included  in  the  conflagration, taking  their 
stations  in  the  French  line  of  battle  at  sea.   I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  blame  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith',  who  certainly 
performed  as  much  as  any  officer  could  have  done  simi- 
larly situate^;  but  the  ships  had  not  time  to  burn  before 
the  active  enemy  extinguished  the  flames  in  many  of 
them,  and  even  tiiose  that  were  the  worst  damaged  were 
r^aired.  No  sooner  had  the  British  Admiral  efiected 
his  retreat  from  the  road  to  Toulon,  and  mooredf  his 
fleet  in  Hieres-bay,  than  a  crale  came  on  from  the  cast- 
ward,  which,  had  it  occurred  two  days  sooner,  might 
have  proved  disastrous.    Our  fleet,  confined  in  the  road 
of  Toulon,  exposed  to  all  the  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
would  not  have  found  the  means  of  eluding  such  power- 
ful adversaries ;  and  the  consequence  cannot  be  contem- 
plated witiiout  a  grateful  sense  of  providential  inter- 
ference in  our  favour.   The  Commerce  de  Marseille,  120 
fnins ;  the  Pomp6e  of  80  ;  and  the  Puissant  of  74  ,  were 
brought  away ;  and  of  the  ten  sail  of  the  line  said  to  have 
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been  destroyed,  almost  all  were  lound  to  be  at  sea  shortly 
alter,  and,  as  the  sailors  say,  all  a-taunto. 

Lieutenant  General  Dnndas  addressed  a  letter  to  tlic 
secretary  at  war,  in  which,  alter  detailing  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  his  troops,  and  the  events  which  had  brought 
himself  and  his  comiMailons  in  anns  to  that  hnmhled 
and  mortifying  sitnation,  he  gives  such  an  accovnt  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  compared  with  his 
own,  as  leaves  ns  astonished  at  the  magnanimity  which 
could  persevere  under  such  insuniiountable  difficulties  : 
"From  concurring  testimonies  (says  the  General)  the 
enemy's  army  now  amounted  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  men,  and  an  attack  upon  our  posts  was  daily 
expected ;  these,  from  their  essential,  though  detached, 
sitnations,  had  been  severally  strengthened  in  the  pstH 
portkMS  tiielr  ciroomstanoes  required,  leaving  snch 
central  ibroe  in  the  town  as  might  serve  for  its^iamedi^ 
guard,  and  for  affording  a  degree  of  snecour  to  any  point 
that  should  be  attacked. 

"  For  the  complete  defence  of  the  town  and  harbour, 
we  have  been  long  obliged  to  occupy  a  circumference  of 
at  least  fifteen  miles,  by  eight  principal  posts,  with  their 
several  intermediate  ones ;  the  greatest  part  of  these 
were  of  a  temporary  nature,  snch  as  our  means  allowed 
ns  to  constiuct ;  and  of  oar  foroe«  whioh  never  exceeded 
twelve  thousand  men  hearing  armSi  composed  of  five 
dflfelent  nations  and  languages,  near  nine  thousand  were 
placed  in,  or  supporting,  these  posts,  and  about  three 
thousand  remained  in  the  town 

Qn  the  16th,  at  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  the 
Vliemy,  who  had  before  fired  from  liieir  batteries  upon 
Fort  Mulgrave,  now  opened  two  new  ones,  and  con- 
tinued a  heavy  bombardment  and  cannonade  upon  that 
post  till  day-light;  the  works  suffered  much,  and  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable :  the 
weather  was  rainy  and  the  fatigue  very  great.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ITtlT,  the  enemy  made  a  most  determined 
attack  upon  this  fort,  and,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  resis- 
tance ot  Captain  Conolly  of  the  eighteenth  regiment, 
finally  carried  it;  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men 
retreated  upon  Bellaguer,  a  most  important  post  for  the 
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pnserratioii  of  the  harboitr,  and  with  which  we  had  no 
oommiialeatloii  except  by  wat6r»    These  heights  had 

l>een  occupied  for  some  time  past  by  two  thousand  two 
liundred  men,  and  were  reinforced  the  precedin*^-  day 
l>y  seven  hundred  more :  the  firing  on  the  peninsula 
oeased^  and  we  waited  in  anxious  expectation  of  day- 
light, when  a  new  scene  presented  itself;  all  oar  posts 
on  Pharon  heights,  which  are  immediately  in  the  lear 
of*  the  town,  were  attacked  and  carried,  except  on  the 
east  side,  where  they  were  repulsed :  here  was  our  prin- 
cipal force  of  seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the 
I>rave  Colonel  de  Jemagnan,  a  Piedmoutese  ofiicer  who 
4lied  at  his  post.   The  back  of  the  mountain,  eighteen 
bnndred  feet  high,  steep,  lodLy,  and  nearly  inaccessiMe, 
the  enemy  found  means  to  ascend,  daring  a  thick  fog  in 
the  night*time,  and  to  penetrate  between  our  poets, 
which  occupied  an  extent  of  two  miles,  guarded  onl«f  by 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  a  very  short  spaced 
time  we  saw  great  numbers  of  troops  crowdings  the  ^ 
heights  which  overlook  the  town.   A  coaneil  of  flftgiMd 
fidWI  officers  was  immediately  oaUed»  .and  it  "wasf  then 
decided  Ihat  the  place  was  nntenahle ;.  the  troops<w<m 
WFifhdrawn  from  ^e  heights  of  Bellagner,  and  the  army 
Ivas  concentrated  in  and  about  the  town ;  on  the  18th 
the  sick  and  the  artillery  were  embarked ;  and  on  the 
I9th,  by  day-light  in  the  morning,  were  followed  by  the 
whole  of  the  troops/' 

In  taking  possession  of  Tonion,  Lord  Hood  was  as- 
tnated  by  the  pnrest  patriotism  and  i^iilanthropy ;  and 
as  a  nobleman,  endowed  with  the  highest  sense  of  his 
own  and  his  country's  honour,  he  acted  with  becoming 
caution  in  guarding  both  from  the  imputation  of  bad 
faith.  The  pledge  that  he  had  given  was  sanctioned  by 
the  King  and  his  ministers ;  and  those  who  best  knew 
the  upright  and  andeviating  principles  of  George  III. 
Hill  be  convfaiced  that  to  abandon  the  cause  he  had 
OBce  esponsed  was  no  part  of  his  character.  The  im- 
illicit  confidence  placed  by  Lord  Hood  in  the  promises 
of  men,  %vhom  he  measured  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
integrity,  w  as  the  great  cause  of  his  failure.  He  was 
taught  by  them  to  believe  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
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British  troops,  lie  oiiglit  bid  daiance  to  tlio  poWer  of  the 
vepnblic.  His  lefireseBtitioiis  to  his  gOTeameBt  guoed 
ihe  same  credit  that  he  gave  them  Unstlf;  and  Mr.Fit^ 
as  we  have  seen,  quite  ridioaled  iSke  ample  estisMte  ef 

Sir  Charles  Grey,  when  that  officer  spoke  of  iHly  tlion- 
sand  men  as  a  force  not  too  great  to  answer  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  defending  the  conquest. 

With  the  fall  of  Toulon  to  the  arras  of  General  Car- 
teaUf  fell  all  hopes  of  the  royalists  in  the  sooth  of 
France;  all  the  flattering  prospects  of  coaiiteE^ieirfda* 
tion  vanished  ere  the  flames  o£  the  arsenal  weie  extm* 
gnished.  The  oonventioBal  eemmissioBers  in  the  aoiBtfa» 
Freron,  Becord,  tiie  yonnger  SebBspiente,  and  SaUoetti, 
in  annomiciBg  the  evacuation  to  tiie  convention,  observed 
that  their  first  despatch  should  be  dated  "from  the 
ruins  of  Toulon  ;**  and  the  convention  passed  a  decree 
on  the  24th  of  December,  on  the  motion  of  Barrere,  for 
changing  the  name  of  that  rebellious  city  to  Port  Moun- 
tain,  and  for  levelling  all  the  houses  which  it  contained 
with  the  groimd,  leaving  nothing  standing  but  the  naval 
and  military  estahlishment>  Tlds  stnpid  dsoree  mus 
never  carried  into.eseeiition :  of  tlie  attack  on  Tonlon 
HtHemore  can  be  said;  to  have  kept  the  place  was  in* 
possible,  as  Sir  Charles  Grey  hinted  from  tiie  first ;  but 
the  fleet,  the  naval  stores,  and  iiny  person  who  wislied  to 
have  left  might  have  been  removed  from  it,  and  the  Dock- 
yard and  Arsenals  rendered  useless  to  the  enemy,  at 
least  for  a  very  long  period. 

A  few  days  after  the  British  fleet  had  quitted  the  great 
road  of  Toulon,  and  retired  to  Hieres-bay,  the  Jnno 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns  arrived;  and,  being  qaite 
ignorant  of  the  recent  events,  entered  the  inner  road  al 
nighty  ran  a^gronnd,  got  ofi*,  and  tailed  again  npon  the 
Toeks,  with  which  that  anchorage  abonnds:  she  was 
immediately  boarded  by  a  French  bout  lull  of  officers 
and  men,  from  whom  Captain  Hood  learned,  thou«^h  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  that  the  English  were  no 
longer  masters  of  the  place  ;  when,  instantly  ordering  all 
the  Frenchmen  below,  who  drew  their  swords  and  at- 
tempted to  resist,  he  set  his  sails,  cut  his  caMe,  and 
worked  ont  of  the  anchorage*  in  defiance  of  every  ob- 
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i&t.«Lole  of  shoals  op  batleries.   In  passing  the  fort  on  the 

point  of  Bellaguer,  he  indulged  his  ship's  company  by 
tiring  some  broadsides  at  it ;  but  this  was  not  a  measure 
sanctioned  by  prudence,  since  the  tiring  had  the  effect 
o€  lessening  the  breeze*  already  too  light,  and  taking 
the  attention  of  officers  and  men  from  the  trimming  of 
the  sails,  an  object  of  more  import^pco  to  them  Uian 
even  the  certainty  of  killing  a  thousand  Frenchmen. 
Captain  Hood,  however,  deserved  and  «>:ained  great  credit 
for  his  conductp    It  was  a  fine  sample  of  seamanship 
u^nd  discipline  united. 

Driven  from  the  continent,  the  two  commanders-in- 
chief  next  considered  where  the  forces  under  their  orders 
mig^ht  be  the  most  beneficially  employed  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pnblic  service.;  when  the  island  of  Coisica,  a 
oolonj  of  fnnce,  and  not  more  than  eighty  miles  from 
the  anchorage  they  now  occupied,  appeared  to  them  to 
afford  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.    This  romantic 
apot  had,  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  request  of  the  Corsi- 
cans,  through  General  Paoli,  been  declared  the  eighty- 
thixd  department  of  France ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  the  revolution,  which  was  felt  to  the  utmost 
fiarts  of  the  world  where  the  French  had  any  influence, 
the  Ck)rsieans,  like  all  uncivilized  people,  became  restless, 
revolted  again  from  their  new  masters,  and  Paoli,  at 
their  instigation^  sent  an  invitation  to  Lord  Hood  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  the  island. 

The  Admiral,  too  happy  to  have  at  once  an  object  to 
divert  the  attention  of  his  pe(^le  from  the  late  disastrous 
events,  and  to  annoy  his  enemy  at  the  same  time,  bent 
his  whole  united  force  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
for  his  country.  Lord  Collingwood  observes  in  his  corres- 
pondence, 4th  Edition  8vo.  p.  30,  that  Corsica  produced 
nothing  but  wild  ho(<:s,  his  Lordship  was  not  then  aware, 
or  had  forgotten  that  the  Island  supplies  an  immense 
portion  of  Mast  and  ship  timber  to  the  French  naval 
Arsenal  of  Toulon.  The  oak  of  Corsica  is  said  to  be  more 
duraUe  than  our  own. 
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Cliannel — Nymph  and  Cleopatra — Crescent  and  Reunion — Sailing  o. 
lA>rd  Howe,  and  chase  of  tUe  French  squadron  in  August  and  r^o- 
▼embeir— Sir  John  Warran  takes  the  VcmaniB  Swifliure  ttkm  the 
Atalantc— Castor  taken  with  convoy — Lord  Howe  sails  with  the 
grand  fleet,  and  four  hundred  sail  of  convoy — Frencli  fleet  sails 
under  Villaret — Observations  on  the  state  of  both  fleets,  as  to  officera 
and  men — Clerke*s  naval  tactics — Log  of  the  Queen  Charlotte- 
Battle  of  the  la^  of  Jane— >£og8  of  the  Royal  Gtooige  and  Orion — 
liOrd  Howe's  letter—List  of  captured  ships — List  of  British  and 
French  fleets,  with  killed  and  wounded — Kear-admiral  Montagu's 
squadron  meets  the  Frencii  off  Brest—They  chase  him — He  returns 
into  port— Observatibns  on  that  afbir,  and  eonversation  of  the  Au- 
thor with  Admiial  Villiret— Arrival  of  the  French  convoy — General 
observation— Anecdote  oC  Trowbridge— Ships  of  the  line  out  dowr 
to  fiigatea. 

If  we  except  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  at  the  defence 
of  Williamstadt,  Slays,  and  Newport,  there  was  no 
naval  action  of  any  importance,  till  the  question  for 
maritime  superiority  was  in  some  measare  decided  by 
the  gallant  action  between  the  Nymph  and  theCleo* 
patnu 

fhe  convention  in  the  year  1798,  at  the  instigation  ol 
Bobespierre,  passed  a  decree  foriiidding  quarter  to  be 
given  to  the  English  or  their  allies  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  in  onr  conflicts  in  Holland,  the  republicans 
obeyed  their  orders,  and  some  of  our  brave  countrymen 
were  surrounded  on  the  spot,  and  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  But  this  detestable  act  was  soon  so  wofoUy 
retaliated  that  the  French  discontinued  the  practice, 
under  their  usual  plea  of  humanity.  I  haye  no  well- 
•  authenticated  instance  of  similar  conduct  being  pursued ' 
at  sea. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1793,  Captain  Pellew,  in  the 
Nympli  oi  thirty- guns,  twelve  pounders,  and  two 
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huTidrcd  and  fifty  men,  fell  in  oif  the  Lizard  with  the 
Cleopatra,  a  ship  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  guns 
of  neariy  eqaal  force,  but  with  a  mote  nttmerous  ship'* 
campBMkj,  The  actioa  began  with  a  mutual  desire,  an4 
bein^  the  first  oi  the  kind  since  France  had  assumed  ths 
republican  flag,  was  fought  by  both  parties  with  equal 
courage  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  country  :  the 
enemy  displayed  valour  and  good  conduct,  but,  after  a 
severe  contest,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  great 
loss;  among  others.  Monsieur  MouIod,  the  cajitain« 
Hot  did  the  Nymph  escape  without  iiguiy;  her  nnmr 
het  of  kiUed  and  wounded  fell  little  short  of  that  of 
her  enemy* 

The  Nymph  took  her  prize  into  Plymouth.  Captain 
Pellew  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  his  first  lieu* 
tenant  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  and  cap* 
tain ;  Israel  Pellew,  who  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  with 
his  brother,  to  the  rank  of  postocaptain*  The  decided 
rapeiiority  shewn  by  the  British  bfltoerq  and  seamen  on 
this  occasion,  had  no  doubt  a  wonderiVil  eflect  on  the 
subsequent  actions  at  sea,  where  the  French  seemed  as 
conscious  of  their  inferiority  as  they  were  of  their  own 
skill  and  bravery  on  shore,  compared  with  other  troops  of 
the  continent* 

In  the  month  of  Octooer,  Captain  Saumares,  in  the 
descent,  of  thirty-six  guns,  fell  in,  off  Cherbourg,  with 
the'  French  frigate  La  Reunion  of  the  same  force,  and 
aftci^  short  action  took  her,  with  the  trifling  casualty  of 
one  man  wounded  on  board  of  his  own  ship  by  the  recoil 
of  a  gun :  the  enemy  lost  aljout  one  hundred  and  twenty 
killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Saumares  brought  his 
prise  into  Portsmouth,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  George  Parker, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander*  The  Crescent, 
after  losini^  her  fore-topmast,  shot  away  the  enemy's 
fore-yard,  and  took  her  position  in  such  a  manner, 
athwart  her  bow,  as  not  to  receive  any  damage.  This 
instance  may  be  fairly  adduced  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sllion,  that  a  limg  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is  not  always 
a  certain  criterion  of  the  mmt  of  the  action. 
In  the  month  of  November,  the  Qiannel  fleet  was  col* 
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looted  in  Torbay  under  the  command  of  Earl  Kowe,  and 
soon  alter  put  to  sea.  His  Loi*dship  fell  in  with  a  French 
stiuadron,  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates. 
Cha:iO  was  given,  Ijut  the  shortness  of  the  days  prevented 
his  ooming  up  with  them,  and  unfoirtanately  the  I>efeaoe, 
Mootagn,  and  Vanguard,  three  of  our  most  advanoed 
ships,  carried  away  their  topmasts  in  chase.  Tw0  of  our 
frigates,  the  Latona  and  the  Phaeton,  esclMyiged  some 
broadsides  with  them,  but  were  nnable  to  amst  their 
flight.  This  squadron  was  bound  on  a  cruise,  in  which 
H  succeeded  in  doin^  much  injury  to  our  trade. 

A  very  brilliant  action  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1794,  by  the  squadron  of  frig-ates  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  B.  Warren,  oif  the  island  of  Guemsey.  The 
British  force  consisted  of  the 

SRm.  OUKt.  OOKVAITDBIIS. 

riora   30  .    .  Commodore  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  B. 

Aretluisu  ....  38  ..  Sir  Edward  Peilew 

Melatnpus    .   .   .  88  .   .  Thomas  Welb 

.Vyinplie .   .   .  .36  .   .  Qeorge  Mnmy 

.  La  Concorde    .  .  86  .  .  8ir  Riohaid  J.  Stnchan,  Bart. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  was  perceived,  foar 
in  number,  standi ni^  out  from  the  land  ;  they  formed  a 
line  of  battle  on  the  larboard  tack.  Sir  John  formed  his 
on  tlio  starboard,  and,  crossing  eadi  other  on  opposite 
tacks,  the  enemy  beg;an  a  distant  and  harmless  fire,  and 
then  pat  atbont  The  wind  at  this  time  fortnnately 
shifted,  and  enabled  the  British  ships  to  weathet  the 
enemy  and  bring  them  to  close  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  coast  of  France. 
Sir  Jolin  Warren,  in  the  Flora,  came  first  into  action,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Melampus  and  Arethusa.  The  Flora  very 
soon  lost  her  main- topmast,  and  dropped  a -stem  with 
the  Babct,  a  French  conrette,  also  disabled,  and  which 
she  soon  after  took  possession  of.  The  Pomone  having 
lost  her  main  and  mizen-masts,  and  being  on  fire,  still 
gallantly  conUnoed  to  engage  the  Melampus,  until  the 
Arethusa  coming  up,  ponred  in  a  broadside  and  she 
strack;tlie  Concorde  enorag:ed  the  Ennraj^^eante,  and  took 
her;  the  Melampus  instantly  went  in  chase  of  the 4th 
shij).  but  she  escaped. 
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SHIPS.  '         GUNS.  POUNDEBS.  MEN. 

PoTiioiie  44....    24..,.  400 

I^'Kiiirntreante  ...  96  ...  .  18  ...  .  800 
L.e  BaUt  9....  200 

The  Pomone  was  at  that  time  CRie  of  the  finest  frigates 
ever  seen  in  this  conntry :  she  was  immediately  fitted  for  Sir 
John  Warren,  and  sailed  inlmitahly  well.  The'Endymion 

was  built  after  her:  both  had  a  long  and  successful  run. 

On  the  7th,  the  Swiftsure,  of  seventy-four  g-uns,  cap- 
tain C.  Boyles,  captured,  after  a  chase  of  thirty-nine 
hourSy  L'Atalante,  of  thirty-eight  guns  and  two  hundred 
and  8eTenty*foitr  men,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
M onsiear  linois,  who  did  not  snrrender  to  snch  supe* 
tier  force  until  he  had  Uia  men  killed  and  thirty-two 
wounded      •  - 

On  the  iOth,  Captain  Trowbridge,  in  the  Castor  of 
thirty-two  guns,  with  fourteen  sail  of  ships  and  brigs  under 
convoy,  bound  from  Guernsey  to  Newfoundland,  was 
eaptnred  with  the'whole  of  the  vessels,  by  a  French  sqna- 
dron  under  the  ootamand  of  Admiral  Niemlly» in  ihe  diirf 
Pareille,  of  eighty-fonr  gnns. 

The  Channel  fleet,  during  the  winter,  remained  very 
much  in  port.  Torbay,  Plymouth,  or  Portsmouth,  were 
the*usual  rendezvous.  The  frigates  kept  the  sea,  under 
the  command  of  Pellew,  Warren,  Strachan,  Keats,  Sau- 
mares,  and  others,  and  made  an  incredible  number  ol^ 
fjrlses. 

-  On  the  9d  of  May,  Lord  Howe  sailed  with  the  fleet, 
eonsisting  of  thirty- two- ships  of  the  line,  and  abont  foor 

hundred  sail  of  convoy,  for  difterent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  French  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  sailed 
from  Brest  nearly  at  the  same  time,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Villaret,  an  officer  of  great  merit  of  the  old 
school ;  he  had  been  selected  by  Robespierre,  and  was, 
under  pain  of  the  guillotine,  reqiiired  to  take  the  com* 
mand  aiid  put  to  sea  at  ail  hasards,  to  save  the  convoy 
then  expected  from  North  America. 

The  French  fleet  was  no  longer  ofiicered  as  in  the 
splendid  times  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  high-spirited 
men  who  were  the  companions  of  De  Grasse,  Suffrien, 
and  D'Orvilliers,  had  all  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
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giiUlotine,  or  fled  fxom  their  country  to  avoid  it :  but 
for  seamen  the  French  ships  had  as  lai  <,^c  a  proportion  as 
onr  own.  The  captains  of  the  ships  of  the  line  were 

men  totally  unqualified  from  their  habits  for  such  a 
station ;  they  had  been,  with  few  exceptions,  masters  of 
merchantmen,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  signal-book,  or 
the  mode  of  conducting-  a  ship  of  war.  On  board  the 
Montague  was  the  representative  of  the  people,  Jean 
Bon  St.  Andr^,  a  sort  of  spy  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
admiral  and  captains^  sent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  * 
they  did  their  dnty^  and  reporting  the  transactions  of 
the  fleet  to  the  national  convention. 

Most  of  the  ships  composing  the  French  fleet  were  of 
their  finest  classes,  possessiai^  in  a  very  superior  degree 
the  qualities  of  sailing  and  carrying  their  lower  deck 
ports  :  their  weight  of  metal  was  superior  to  ours,  as 
thirteen  to  twelve,  being  nearly  the  difference  between 
a  French  and  an  English  pound.  Tike  ships  of  the  Bri- 
ti^  fleet  were  all  smaller  than  those  of  a  comparative 
dass  in  the  French  service,  a|id  consequently  of  a  more 
diminished  scantling,  or  smaller  dimension  of  timber, 
an  object  of  immense  consequence  when  closely  engaged. 

The  hostile  fleets  had  been  at  sea  about  three  weeks, 
and  England  awaited  the  account  of  a  naval  action  m  of 
an  event  that  was  to  decide  her  future  destiny. 

Lord  Howe,  after  seeing  the  convoys  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  detached  Rear-admiral  Montagu, 
with, six  ships  of  the  line,  to  protect  the  trade  still  far- 
ther, lyhiie  his  Lordship  returned  and  f^rqlsed  one  han- 
dled l^egnes  to  the  westward  of  Ushani;.an^,  tiayrng 
intelligencp  that'  a  fleet  of  merchantmen',  nctdy^  taden, 
was  daily  expected  home  from  America  under  uie  escort 
of  four  French  ships  of  the  line,  the  rear-admiral  had 
orders  to  endeavour  to  intercept  them,  after  hayiii^g^^en 
bis  own  convoy  in  safety.  '  , 

The  object  of  Uie  French  government  was  to  bring  this 
supply  into  port,  France  heui^  at  thi^t  time  ]|ie«ac^  ifjib 
a  famine*  * 

The  Fleet  e]q^»ectQd  home  from  America,  i^josisted  of 
the, whole  West-India  trade,  whicl^  in  th^  mpntti  of  J^y 
]7jl8,Jiadput.iiitp  the.Cheflapeake  under  the,convof  of 
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the  Jupiter  of  eighty  guns^  and  L'Ameriqne  of  seventy* 
fbu  r  fpxnn,  reinforced  by  two  more  ships  of  the  line.  Here 
'    many  of  the  merchant  vessels  either  transhipped  tiieir 

carg-oes  into  American  bottoms,  or  obtained  false  or 
iiitnuitited  papers  ;  but  this  flimsy  covering"  would  not 
have  availed  tbem  :  accepting  the  protection  of  a  French 
convoy  must,  under  such  circumstances^have  constituted 
them  enemy's  property^  and  ensured  them  condemnation. 
This  fleet  was  joined  by  a  numerous  collection  of  Ame* 
'     rlcan'  vessels  loaded  with  flour ;  and,  considering  the 
dreadful  state  to  which  France  was  reduced  that  year 
from  a  defective  harvest,  the  friend  of  hunuinity  will  re- 
joice that  they  reached  the  ports  of  that  unhappy  country 
safely. 

'         The  British  fleet  was  remarkably  well  manned,  but  the 
officers  were  generally  deficient  from  want  of  practice, 
the  natural  consequence  of  ten  years'  retirement :  some 
of  them  bad  little  idea  of  keeping-  a  ship  in  her  station, 
either  in  line  of  battle  or  order  of  sailing*,  during  the 
night,  and  in  blowing"  weather.    Habit,  however,  soon 
conquered  this  difficulty ;  so  that  had  the  enemy  been 
discovered  at  day-light  in  the  moi'ning',  the  Commander- 
la-chief  might  have  formed  his  line  of  battle  with  perfect 
facility  from  his  three  columns  in  the  order  of  sailing. 
The  exercise  of  great  guns  was  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  during  the  cruise.    Much  time  was  employed  in  ma- 
noeuvring" the  fleet,  and  putting  the  ships  through  the 
various  evolutions  that  might  most  probably  never  be 
executed  in  presence  of  an  enemy.   This  branch  of  naval 
science  had  been  then  recently  introduced  into  our  ser* 
vice  by  Mr.  /din  Clerk^  of  Eldon,  in  a  work  he  published 
for  tbe  first  time  about  the  year  1782.  Of  this  performance 
I  have  no  great  opinion  ;  certain  it  is  that  our  sea-ofli- 
cers,  before  its  appearance,  were  extremely  deficient  in 
that  part  of  the  duty  of  their  profession,  to  which  they 
never  seem  to  have  attached  any  importance  until  the 
-  theory  of  Mr.  Clerk  asserted  that  many  of  our  naval  dis«> 
asters  might  be  attributable  to  a  want  of  system ;  and  it 
Is  a  singular  fact  that,  since  the  days  of  the  Pere  La 
Hoite,  no  work  on  this  subject  had  ever  been  attempted  ; 
and  a  landsman  has  now  the  credit  of  having  instructed 
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our  AdniralSf  and  of  being  the  founder  of  a  system  by 
which  ire  have  acquired  the  empire  of  the  seas.  To  this 
proposition  I  can  never  suhscribe :  I  haye  abundance  of 

evidence  to  prove  that  neither  Lord  Rodney  nor  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  ever  thought  of  Mr.  Clerk,  in  the  day  of  battle, 
any  more  than  Nelson,  at  the  Nile;  and  thi.t  this  Admi- 
ral violated  the  first  principle  of  Clerk  in  his  mode  of 
attack  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar;  though  that 
order  of  battle,  I  should  say,  ong:ht  never  to  be  repeated. 
The  practice  of  brealiing  the  line  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
James  IL  (see  the  Work  of  the  P^re  Paul  La  Hoste,  the 
father,  I  may  say,  of  Ihe  whole  theory.)  The  breaking  of 
the  line  on  the  12th  of  April  was  purely  accidental,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  present  Admiral  Lord  dv  Sau- 
inarez,who  commanded  the  Russell  in  that  action,  and  the 
victory  would  even,  according  to  Clerk*s  new  theory,  have 
been  more  complete  if  he  had  not  done  so,  but  kept  to  leer 
vrard  of  the  enemy.  I  once  put  the  question  to  Lord  Su 
Vincent,  whether  he  was  guided  by  Clerk  on  the  14th 
February  1  I  never  once  thought  about  him.  Sir/'  ^as 
his  reply.  • 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  British  fleet,  which  was  com- 
ing into  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
when  the  French  fleet  was  first  discovered,  it  was  blow- 
ing* hard,  w  ith  a  heavy  sea ;  the  chase  w  as  therefore  ar- 
duous and  diflicult,  the  enemy  being  four  or  fi"e  leagues 
to  windward.  The  van  of  the  British  fleet  succeeded  ia 
bringing  on  an  actron  that  night ;  and  the  AudaciouSt  of 
74  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Parker,  raa 
alongside  of  the  French  ship  La  Bevolutionaire  of  122 
guns.  These  ships,  having  disabled  each  other,  parted 
company:  by  the  Log  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  it  ap- 
pears that  at  7  in  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  Bellcro- 
phon,  of  74  guns,  was  flring  on  a  French  three-decker, 
the  Russell ;  Marlborough  and  Thunderer  backed  their 
main  top-sails  and  flred  at  the  enemy's  rear  at  a  great 
distance.  At  9  it  blew  a  iresh  gale  from  the  S.W.,  the 
enemy's  lights  were  seen  on  the  weather  bow.  Thus 
ended  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  following  mornings 
the  29th,  the  enemy  was  in  right  to  windward,  a  strange 
ship  of  the  line  joined  the  French  fleet*  Our  fleet  carry- 
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ing  all  sail^  Qirawind  on  tte  starboard  tMk,  its  conrsa 
S.£.  by  B«.  the  wind  S.  by  W.  At  11  o«r  fleet  was  going 

at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour.   At  7  the  British  fleet 
tacked  aud  stood  West ;  at  11  in  the  lurenoon  on  the 
29th  our  van,  then  goings  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour, 
was  engaged  with  the  van  of  the  enemy  ;  at  noon  the  ac- 
tion conAiiied;  at  12  the  Queen  Charlotte  taclLed  and 
stood  S.S.E.  close  to  the  wind,  endeayonring  to  cut 
through  the  enemy's  line,  which  she  effected  a-head  of  the 
5th  ship  from  the  rear ;  having  succeeded  thus  far,  the 
Queen  Charlotte  tacked  again  and  stood  West  in  cliuse 
of  a  three-decked  ship  ;  she  took  in  a  great  deal  of  water 
on  her  lower  deck.    There  was  a  heavy  sea  running. 
At  13  minutes  past  1,  the  Caesar  was  ohsenred  not 
to  have  gone  through  the  line,  bat  to  be  on  the  star- 
board tack :  she  did  not  answer  the  signal  that.  was. 
then  flying*  At  90  minntes  past  1,  the  Queen,  Orion, 
Invincible,  and  Valiant,  were  observed  on  the  contrary 
tack:  we  then  tacked,  followed  by  the  Bellerophon, 
keeping  our  wind  main  tack  on  board.    Passed  to  lee- 
ward of  the  French  Admiral,  .and  stretched  along  the 
enemy's  line,  receiving  and  retomibg  the  fire  as  we  pas- 
sedy  ontil  we  cat  their  line;  thai  tacked  and  gave^hase 
to  a  three-deck  ship  (bearing  an  Admiral's  flag),  leaving 
two  disabled  ships  to  leeward  to  be  brought-to  by  our 
ships  a-stern.    The  above  three-decker  obtained  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy's  fleet  before  we  could  bring  her  to  ac- 
tion: they  had  got  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  were 
•stretching  on  to  support  their  disabled  ships,  which 
obliged  us  to  wear  and  ran  down  to  cover  the  Qtteen» 
which  w&i  mnch  disabled.  The  enemy's  disabled  ships 
joined  their  fleet,  jvrhtch  we  coald  not  prevent,  as  our 
ships  were  not  near  enough  to  support  us.    As  soon 
as  we  arrived  within  random  shot  of  the  enemy,  they 
wore  round,  and  stood  large  on  the  contrary  tack 
to  rejoin  their  rear  ships,  firing  at  us  as  they  passed. 
We  wore  also  and  formed  on  the  larboard  tack.  Thos 
ended  the  day  of  the  29th  of  May,  called  the  dOth,  or 
naatica],  day  in  the  Log:  the  weather  oontinned  blustering 
all  that  nig^ht .  On  the  morning  of  the  81st,  though  not  so 
much  wind,  there  was  a  thick  fog  which  continued  all. 
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that  day  and  the  night  of  the  1st,  witn  a  considerable 
degree  of  rough  weather  which  retarded  our  ships  very 
much  in  repairing  their  damages.  Most  of  the  time  the 
Queen  Charlotte  was  in  action,  her  lower  deck  was  fall 
of  water  and  her  pumps  kept  constantly  going.  The 
Royal  George,  having  the  flag  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood, 
waa  greatly  distingaisbed  on  this  day,i%  She  bXi  two  of- 
ficers and  eleven  seamen  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wonnded. 

The  fog  on  the  80th  and  31st  of  May  having  separated 
the  fleets,  kept  the  British  Admiral  in  much  anxious 
suspense ;  at  length  the  sun  rose  on  the  glorious  1st  of 
June :  it  was  Sunday ;  the  weather  was  more  moderate 
and  the  sea  smoother  than  they  had  been  on  the  preceding 
days.  In  the  interval  between  the  28th  and  the  latof 
Jane,  a  ship  of  the  line  had  joined  the  French  fleet,  and 
rei^bu^ed  theRevolutionaire,  making  their  nnmber  twenty* 
six,  and  leaving  onn  twenty-five.  At  half  past  seven 
Lord  Howe  directed  his  x>eople  by  a  genera]  signal  to 
have  their  breakfasts.  About  half-past  eight,  a.  m.  his 
own  fleet  was  formed  in  such  compact  and  excellent 
order,  that  as  he  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  to  star- 
board^and  to  port,  his  ships  were  in  a  perfect  line  paral- 
lel to  the  enemyi  with  the  wind  S.  by  W.  on  the  larboard 
qvarter,  mnning  north-west  under  their  single- reefed 
topsails  at  tlie  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  Frendi 
fleet  abont  two  miles  to  the  westward,  waiting  the  atta^ 
with  great  apparent  resolution ;  this  is  .the  ibst  instance 
on  record  of  the  French  waiting  for  a  general  action  npon 
comparatively  equal  terms  ;  and  their  ships  not  being  all 
commanded  by  naval  ofiicers,  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  threat  of  the  guillotine  h.ad  much  share 
in  fixing  the  enemy's  line,  and  that  many  heads  would 
have  fallen  on  the  return  of  their  fleet  to  Brest  bnt  for 
the  timely  fate  of  Robespierre :  this  I  say  on  Hie  amtho* 
rity  of  Admiral  ViUaret. 

The  signal  No.  89  had  been  made  and  answered;  its 
purport  was  that«  haying  the  weather  gage  of  the  ene* 
my,  the  Admiral  means  to  pass  between  the  ships  of  their 
line  and  engage  them  to  leeward  ;  or  being  to  leeward,  lo 
run  through  and  engage  them  to  windward but  it  is 
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addad  in  «  note,  ^  tte  diffeimt  ci^rtaiiM  aodconmumdem, 
nor  beif^  cbk  to  clfoct  this  intttitioiit  aie  at  liberty  to 

uct  as  circumstances  may  require.*'    This  was  an  excuse 
for  a  fault  before  it  was  committed  :  the  explanation  was 
useless  to  a  good  officer,  and  fatal  to  a  bad  one  :  it  dis- 
concerted the  plan  so  ably  laid  down  by  the  Adnaral, 
md  left  him,  with  the  bravest  of  has  followers^  to  bear  the 
lieat  of  the  battle.  Those  who  aobly  disdai^ied  to  aTail 
tliemselTes  of  this  indulgence^  and  passed  through  the 
line,  proved  that  with  them  every  consideration  vanished 
before  the  honour  and  safety  of  their  king  and  count  r. 

When  the  hostile  fleets  were  in  the  position  just  de- 
scribed»  and  not  many  minutes  previoos  to  the  action.  Lord 
Howe^  taming  U>  Bowen  the  master,  said,   1  now-  shst 
up  mj  signalfbook,  and  I  troat  I  shall  haye  no  occasion 
to  re-opok  it  to-day."  This  was  the  language  of  an 
officer  confiding  in  the  valour  of  his  captains  ;  and  deter* 
mined,' after  having  obtained  a  proper  situation  fov  com- 
mencing the  action,  to  do  his  own  duty,  and  to  set  an 
example  to  his  followers.    The  words  were  scarcely 
spoken  before  one  of  his  ships,  on  his  larboard  beam, 
bronght-to,  in  dixeet  disobedience  to  the  signal  which 
enjoined  him  to  mn  thioa§^  the  Use- and  engage  hie 
opponent  to  leeward  :  it  is  true,  he  had  a  discretionary 
power,  but  only  in  the  event  of  his  finding  it  impossible 
to  execute  the  intention  of  the  signal,  and  not  other- 
wise.   This  condact  was  both  mortifying  and  alarming. 
The  firings  had  begnn;  tiie  signal  was  immediatslf 
tfuowa       for  the  ship  to  make  sail,  bnt  U  was^  not 
obeyed ;  and  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  tho  only 
instance  of  misconduct  which  occurred  in  the  battle  ol 
the  1st  of  June.    At  fifty-two  minutes  past  nine  the 
Queen  Charlotte  opened  her  fire;  some  British  ships 
went  through  the  line  and  engaged  to  leeward,  and  one 
or  two  fell  on  beard  of  their  opponents,  and  centinaed 
to  engage  them.  In  going  down  to  the  enemy  eesM  oC 
oar  shipi  had  bemi  msoh  disabled  from  their  iie,  parti* 
colarly  ^e  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Queen,  the  Brunswick, 
and  others.    Lord  Howe  walked  on  the  front  of  the 
poop,  attended  by  Sir  Roger  Curtis  the  captain  of  the 
fleet,  Sir  Andrew  Douglas  the  captain  of  the  sh^p^-  and 
VOL.  I.  K 
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tke  signal  oflken-  the  men  wm  UJXimg  Ikjt  aro«nd: 
them,  wlifcli  the  Toltnui  Adntral  \Mkdd  witii  perfeel* 

composure  and  without  TetHmfng  <^  At  lengr^, 

after  much  persuasion,  he  consented  that  they  should 
fire  Irom  the  maiu  and  quarter  deck  guus  only,  meaning 
to  rtserve  the  middle  and  lower  decks  for  closer  action. 
The  officers,  at  those  batteries,  hearin*^  the  firing  over 
their  heads,  supposed  they  were  at  liberty  to  begin,  and 
gave  the  whole  broad-side,  ve-loading  however  with  great 
celerity.    The  Montagne  was  still  the  object  of  the 
Britisli  Admiial,  the  largest,  pertiaps  the  inest,  ship- 
at  that  time  ia  the  woild.  Loid  Howe  desifed  Bowen 
to  lay  him  as  close  aloog^idde  of  her  as  he  eovld :  Boweii, 
a  steady,  brave,  and  detenniiied  seama%  knew  his  duty 
and  did  it :  he  condncted  the  ship  so  close  under  the 
stern  of  the  Montagne,  that  the  fly  of  the  tri-coloured 
ensign  brushed  the  main  and  mizen  shrouds  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  as  she  poured  her  larboard  broadside  into  her 
opponent's  starboard  quarter.    The  Montagne  does  not 
appear  to  liave  been  prepared  for  action  on  that  side ; 
her  ports  were  down,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
letnmed  a  gun :  the  eflfect  upon  this  nnfortanate  ship' 
was  the  loss  of  three  handled  mea  killed  and  wounded ; 
so  Admiral  Villaxet  assured  me  himself  when  we  talked 
the  battle  over  in  our  yoyage  home  lirom  IfartinSqwe. 
Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^,  the  repiesentatlye  of  the  people, 
was  standing  near  the  French  Admiral  when  the  firing 
began  ;  but  he  instantly  disappeared,  and  remained  in 
the  cockpit  during  the  rest  of  the  action.    At  this  mo- 
ment the  Jacobin,  second  a-stern  of  the  Montaq^ne,  cither 
by  accident  or  design,  ran  so  close  up  under  the  lec  of 
his  Admiral  that  there  was  not  room  for  the  Queen 
Charlotte  to  take  the  position  intended  by  Lord  Howe 
on  the  lee  beam  of  his  opponent ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  fiulnre  the  Qneen  Chariotte's  h^m  was  kept  a- 
port,  and  she  passed  between  the  stem  of  the  Jacobin 
and  head  of  her  second,  laklng  them  both  at  the  same 
time:  the  Jfacobin  then  made  sail,  and  the  Qneen  Char- 
lotte immediately  came  to  the  wind  on  the  laiboafd  tack 
to  engage  the  Montagne,  in  doing  which  her  fore -top- 
mast fell  over  the  side.    The  French  Admiral  instantly 
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taking  advanUge  of  this  aocideiit«  moTed  off, 
the  Queen  Charlotte  engaged  with  the  two  ships  second 
and  third  a-stern  of  the  Montagne.    At  ten  minutes  past 
one  the  action  had  ended  with  the  centre,  and  Villaret 
made  sail  to  leeward  to  join  his  disabled  ships,  but  the 
firing  did  not  entirely  cease  till  four  o'clock ;  when  the 
French  Admiral  having  coUeoted  his  ships,  five  sail  of 
which  were  dismasted,  stood  to  the  north-east,  leaving 
Ix>rd  Howe  master  of  the  field  of*  battle  wlA  seven  sail 
of  prizes,  one  of  which  foundered  before  the  prisoners 
could  be  removed  :  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  were  all 
that  could  be  saved  out  of  seven  hundred,  with  which 
she  began  the  action  ;  the  rest  were  killed  or  drowned. 
There  was  no  cry  of    Vive  la  nation/'  so  falsely  stated 
in  the  convendon.  The  French  dolonrs  were  struck,  and 
she  went  down  with  the  Bnghsh  jack  over  the  BepoMi- 
can  flag.  The  boats  of  the  British  fleet  were  very  active 
in  saving  the  men,  who  implored  their  mercy  :  this  ship 
was  named  Le  Vengeur,  and  was  the  same  that  had 
^Oi^aged  the  Brunswick. 

At  five  o'clock  the  British  ships  with  their  prises  were 
dosing  round  their  Admiral.  The  damage  sustained 
by  oar  fleet  was  inconsiderable,  excqpt  with  a  lew  ships. 
Those  that  were  m9st  distingaished  in  the  action  were 
the 

.SHIKS.  COMMANDERS. 

Queen  Charlotte  /  ^^^^  Captain,  Sir  Roger  Curtis. 

Uueen  Cburluttc    .    .    •  -j^gecond  Captain,  Sir  A.  Douglas. 

ijj  f  Vice-admiral  Sir  Alexander  Uood. 

lUTUiHecvge    .    .    .    •  j  Captain  William  Domett. 

r  Rear-admiral  Allan  Gardner. 

J  Captain  John   Hutt,   killed  '29th 
^   I     May,  then  by  Captain  (since  Vice- 

L    admiral)  William  Bedford. 

Glory   Captain  John  Elphiustone. 

T,„^^,  /  Rear-admiral  Bowyer. 

^^'^^  1  Captahi  C.  Collingwood. 

/        Admiral  Caldwell. 

„  „      ,  /  Rear-admiral  T,  Buley. 

 1  Captain  W.  Hope, 

Leviathan  Capt.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Uo^  Seymoar* 
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f  Captain  James  Gambier,  the  late  Lord 

Defence  -j^  Gambier. 

Invincible     .    »       •    .     Captain  the  Hon.  T.,Pakcnhani. 

r  Captain  t)ie  Hon.  Geoige  Berkley, 
Marlborough    .   .   .   .<    and,  after  his  wound>  by 

t<iieat.  (the  late  Rear-ad.)  Monfctoo. 

Brunswick  Captain  John  Harvey. 

Ramilliea  Captain  H.  Harvey* 

Valiant   .     Captain  T.  Pringle. 

Russel  Captain  John  WiUet  Payne. 

Alfred  Captain  Bazeley. 

Orion  Captain  J.  T.  Duckworth. 

{Capt.  Montagu,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  ofRcer,  iell  in  action,  by 
Lieut,  (now  vice-admiral)  Roaa 
Donelly. 


The  Audacious,  Captain  William  Parker,  was  not  in 
the  action  of  the  29th  of  May,  or  the  1st  of  Jane,  havings 
parted  company  in  his  gallant  attack  on  the  Revolntioa« 
aire  on  the  night  of  the  28th. 

I  have  shewn  that  there  were,  after  the  action,  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line  ready  to  renew  it ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  the  sectoring'  of  the  prizes  should  have  delayed 
or  impeded  the  pursuit  of  "  the  beaten  and  flying* 
enemy."  The  consideration  of  takings  a  lew  old  ships 
into  port  as  trophies,  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of 
greater  importance  at  that  period  of  the  war  than  the 
final  and  complete  destmction  of  the  enemy.  The  cap- 
ture of  a  ship  of  the  line,  whether  she  arriye^afe  or  not,, 
should  always  be  paid  for  at  a  certain  ratio,  without 
any  deduction  for  repairs  of  damages  sustained  in  the 
action,  and  the  captors  honourably  remunerated  for  the 
loss  of  their  prises,  should  it  be  necessary  to  destroy 
them.  Had  Lord  Howe  burnt  his  captured  vessels,  and 
followed  up  his  advantage,  he  might  have  completed  the 
greatest  naval  campaign  recorded  in  history  :  this  is  no 
speculative  opinion  ;  the  facts  are  clear,  and  the  most 
undoubted  proof  shall  follow  the  assertion.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and 
July,  1795,  we  lost  three  opportunities  of  annihilating 
the  Toulon  and  Brest  Fleets^ 
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Exiraci from  iki  Royal  Ge&rge*i  Log,  from  the  28lh  of 
May  to  Ut  of  Jutie^  179^,  inclusive, 

Wednesday,  28th  of  May,  wind  S.S.W.,  light  winds 
and  cloudy  :  bore  up  in  order  of  battle.  At  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  signal  was  made  for  a  strange  fleet  being  in 
sight 

"S9th.  Fresh  bfeens  and  thick  weather^arrying 
a  pieas  of  sail  to  eome  up  with  the  enemy.  At  forty- 
ttree  miniites  past  one  the  signal  was  made  to  attack 
the  enemjr's  rear;  at  fifty  minutes  past  one  the  same 

signal  repeated  with  two  guns,  and  to  chase ;  at  fifty- 
six  minutes  past  one,  to  engage  the  enemy  as  they  came 
up  with  them  ;  at  four  minutes  past  three  the  Bellcro- 
phon  and  Russel  hoisted  their  colours  and  fired  at  the 
enemy y  who  returned  it ;  at  twenty  minutes  past  three 
the  Qneen  Charlotte  made  the  signal  to  tack ;  at  forty 
Biavtes  past  three  got  down  topgallant- yards,  and 
hoased  the  middle  and  lower  deck  guns ;  at  fonr  o'clock 
the  enemy's  fleet  S«  E.  b.  S.  our  fleet  under  a  press  of 
safl;  at  six  the  Queen  Charlotte  S.£.b.£.  three  miles, 
the  body  of  the  enemy's  fleet  on  the  weather  beam,  wind 
8.8.  VV.  six  or  seven  miles:  made  and  shortened  sail 
occasionally.  At  two  min  tes  past  four  A.  m.  the  Queen 
Charlotte  N.  half  a  mile  :  at  eight  tacked  in  succession. 
Queen  Charlotte  east,  one  or  two  miles.  Our  van  pas- 
sing the  enemy's  rear,  engaging  each  other:  at  nine 
die  euraiy's  fleet  wore  in  succession,  and  hauled  to  the 
wind  on  the  larboard  tack :  at  half  past  ten  the  enemy's 
▼an  ships  began  to  fire :  they  edged  down  and  brought 
oar  van  ships  to  action  ;  at  noon  the  whole  fleet  in 
action. 

"May  30th,*  p.m.  wind  S.  S.  W.,  the  action  nearly 
general — tacked  according  to  signal,  passing  along  tha 
enemy's  line  to  leeH  ard '  at  half  past  two,  having  passed 
the  enemy's  rear  ship,  ceased  flring.  We  found  out 
yards  and  rigging  much  cut,  and  sevend  dangerous  shot- 
holes  between  wind  and  water,  from  haying  engaged  ths 

*  Tint  was  in  reality  the  afternoon  of  the  90th. The  absurd  method 
of  conimenciiig  the  naaticel  day  at  noon,  w«t  disoontinued  about  the 
year  1806. 
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weather  side.  The  action  still  continuing^,  our  rear  hav- 
ing cut  through  the  enemy's  line  and  gained  the  weather 
gage,  we  were  employed  in  repairing  and  refitting 
damages,  the  ship  making  a  good  deal  of  water. — ^The 
enemy  having  wore,  a  few  ships  still  continued  engag« 
ing,  as  they  seemed  inclined  to  steer  for  the  Qneen 
Charlotte,  who  lay  disabled.  The  Admiral  made  tbe 
ngnal  to  form  the  line  as  most  cottT^ent ;  and,  having 
got  sufficient  sail  made  to  ke^  the  ship  under  eomauoidy 
we  bore  up  to  form  the  line.  The  enemy  instantly  wore, 
and  hanled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack.  Our  fleet 
wore,  according  to  signal,  and  came  to  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack:  the  enemy's  fleet  N.N.  E.  four  miles. 
Unbent  and  hcnt  new  sails :  employed  refitting  and 
making  ready  for  action.  Main-mast  shot  through  in 
two  or  three  places,  also  bowsprit.  I-#ost  in  the  action 
Lieutenant  6.  Needham,  Mr.  Hughes,  Midshipman,  and 
eleven  men  killed,  many  wounded.  At  eight  a.  m.  Ad« 
miral  made  the  signal  for  enemy's  fleet  being  in  sight} 
saw  them  to  the  northward.  At  nine  a  tender  eame  from 
the  Admiral  to  ask  if  our  leaks  were  stopped?  answered 
they  were,  and  we  ready  for  action :  employed  fisiiittg 
the  main-yard,  and  getting  up  anf  anchor-stock,  to  isb 
the  bowsprit." 

The  engagement  between  the  Brunswick  and  the  Ven- 
gcur  stands  nearly  unrivalled  for  valour  on  both  sides. 
The  Brunswick  being  a  smaller  ship,  was  overlooked, 
and  consequently  much  exposed  to  the  grape  and  musketry 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  shewn, 
by  an  officer  of  the  Brunswick,  that  she  was  assisted  by 
the  Ramillies:  without  this  assistance,  however,  it  h 
very  evident  that,  while  the  Brunswick  was  beatea  on 
her  poop,  quarter-deck,  and  forecastle,  the  lowef^deck 
was  victorious,  and  had  completed  the  destruction  ol 
the  Miemy,  and  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  crew 
of  this  noble  ship,  thus  exposed  to  the  musquetry  of 
their  opponents  on  a  higher  deck,  fortifies  my  former 
opinion,  that  these  brave  fellows  should  have  been 
quartered  below,  and  only  kept  ready  to  resist  boarding, 
or  to  trim  sails ;  but  1  hold  it  to  be  wrong  at  any  time 
to  lay  an  enemy  on  board  unless  you  arc  determined  to 
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you  lose  all  the  adyantage  of  saperior  seamanship, 

f^unnery,  and  mancciivring.  This  caused  the  loss  of 
Nelson  tj,iid  so  many  of  his  men  along-side  of  the  lledout- 
a^ble  at  Trafalg>ajr,  and  the  Ambuspado  irigate  wa^ 
carried  by  boarding,  and  by  a  vessel  of  inierior  force, 
%liich  would  have  surreadered  in  two  minates  if  the 
ships  had  not  dosed. 

LONDON  GAZ£TT£  EXTRAORDINARY. 
Wednesday*  June  11*  1794. 

« 

JdmMdif  Ofle9,  Jwm  la 
Sir  Roger  Cartii  iirat  Captain  to  the  Admiral  Earl 

Howe,  arrived  with  a  despatch  this  evening  from  his 
Lordship  to  Mr.  Stephens,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy. 

Hueen  Charlotte  at  sea,  June  2,  1794« 
UikttHt  S.  i  A.  140  iiOfiuei. 

Sir, 

Thinking  it  may  not  he  neoeasary  to  make  a  more  particnhur 
report  of  my  proceedings  with  the  fleets  for  the  present  informa* 
tion  of  the  ferds  commissioners  of  the  admiraltyt  I  confine  my 
commnnications  chiefly  in  this  despatch  to  the  occorrences  when 
in  pvesence  of  the  enemy  yesterday. 

Finding  on  my  return  ofif  Brest  on  the  IQth  past,  that  the 
French  fleet  had  a  few  days  before  put  to  sea,  and  rereiving  on 
the  same  evening  advices  from  Rear-admiral  Montagu,  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  form  a  junction  with  him  as  early 
as  possible,  and  proceeded  immediately  for  the  station  on  which 
he  meant  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Venus. 

But  having  very  credible  intelligence  on  the  2l8t  of  the  same 
month,  whereby  I  had  reason  to  beheve  the  French  fleet  was  then 
hut  a  few  leagnei  hrOur  to  the  westward,  the  course  hefore 
steered  was  altered  accordingly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Q8th  the  enemy  was  discovered  ht  to 
*windward»  and  partial  actions  were  engaged  with  them  that 
evening  and  the  next  day. 

.  Tke  weather- gage  having  been  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the 
last-mentioned  day,  and  the  fleet  being  in  a  situation  for  bringing 
the  enemy  to  close  action,  on  the  1st  instant  the  ships  bore  up 
together  for  that  purpose  l)etween  seven  and  eight  o*dock'in  the 
morning. 

Tbfi  French^  their  force  consisting  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
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line  opikMed  to  bte  M4«rty*8  fleet  of  twoitf-fife  (the  Audadim 
having  parted  company  with  the  sternmost  ship  of  the  enemy's 
line  *  captured  in  the  night  of  the  S8th)y  waited  tbo  attack  with 

their  customary  resolution. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after,  the  close  action  commenoed  in  the 
centre,  the  French  Admiral,  engaged  by  the  Queen  Charlotte', 
crowded  off,  and  was  followed  by  most  of  the  ships  in  the  van  ia 
condition  to  carry  sail  after  him,  leavine  with  us  ahont  ten  or  twelFO 
of  his  crippled  or  totally  dismasted  wips,  exdnsire  of  one  timk 
in  the  engagement.  The  Queen  Charlotte  had  then  lost  her  fore- 
topmast,  and  the  main-topmast  fell  over  the  side  very  soon  after. 

Tlie  greater  number  of  the  other  ships  of  the  British  fleet 
were  at  this  time  so  much  disabled,  or  widely  separated,  and 
under  such  circumstances  with  respect  to  those  ships  of  the 
enemy  in  a  state  for  action,  and  with  which  the  firing  was  still 
continued,  that  two  or  three  even  of  their  dismantled  ships 
attempting  to  get  away  under  a  sprit-sail  singly,  or  smaller  sail 
taised  on  the  stomp  of  the  fore-mast,  could  not  be  detained. 

Seven  remained  in  oar  possession,  one  of  which  however  tank 
before  the  adequate  assistance  could  be  given  to  her  crew  j  bat 
many,  however,  were  SftVed. 

The  Brunswick*  having  lost  her  mizen-mast  in  the  action,  and 
drifted  to  leeward  of  the  French  retreating  ships,  was  obliged  to 
put  away  large  to  the  northward  from  them.  Not  seeing  her 
chased  by  the  enemy  in  that  predicament,  I  flatter  myself  she 
may  arrive  in  safety  at  Plymouth.  All  the  other  twenty-four  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  re-assembled  bter  in  the  day,  and  I  am  pre- 
paring to  return  with  them  as  toon  as  the  captored  ships  of  the 
enemy  are  secured  for  Spithead. 

The  material  injury  to  his  Majesty's  ships  I  understand  is 
confined  principally  to  their  masts  and  yards»  which  X  condnde 
will  be  speedily  replaced. 

I  have  not  been  yet  able  to  collect  regular  accounts  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  different  ships.  Captain  Montagu  is 
the  only  officer  who  fell,  of  his  rank,  in  tl^e  action.  The  numbers 
of  both  descriptioos,  I  hope,  will  prove  small,  the  nature  of  the 
service  consid^ed ;  bnt  I  have  the  concern  of  being  obliged  to  add» 
on  the  same  snbject,  that  Admural  Graves  has  received  a  wonnd  in 
the  arm,  and  that  Rear-admirals  Bowyer  and  Pasley,  and  Captain 
Hutt  of  the  Queen,  have  each  had  a  leg  taken  off;  they  are, 
however,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear,  in  a  favourable  state 
under  those  misfortunes.  In  the  captured  ships  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  appears  to  be  very  considerable. 

Though  I  shall  have,  on  the  subject  of  these  different  actions 
with  the  enemy,  distinguished  examples  hereafter  to  report,  1 
presume  the  determhned  bravery  of  the  several  tanks  of  oflioers 
0  and  the  ships'  companies  nndier  my  anthority  wfll  have  been 
already  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  effect  of  tiieir  spirited 

*  This  was  another  error  of  the  Commauder'iu-Chief,  she  was  not 
captured. 
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cjpcrliuM;  md  I  trast  f  shall  be  esaned  lbrpostp<niiiig*ilhe  mm 
detailed  narrative  of  the  other  tramactioiie  of  the  fleet  thereon 
for  being  communicated  at  a  fature  opportunity,  more  especially 
as  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  who  is  charged  with  this  despatch,  will  be 
al>lc  to  give  the  farther  information  the  lords  commissioners  of 
t»lie  admiralty  may  at  this  time  require.  It  is  incumbent  on  me, 
nevertheless,  now  to  add,  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
liis  counsels  as  well  as  conduct  in  every  branch  of  my  oflicial 
duties  ;  and  I  have  similar  assistance,  in  the  lato  occurrenceSj  to 
acknowledge  of  my  second  Captain,  Sir  Andrew  Douglas. 

I  am,  with  great  consideration.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

HOWE.  ' 

A  very  t:^reat  injustice  was  done  both  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Glory  in  the  relation  oi  the  battles  of  the  2^th  May  aad 
1st  of  Jone  in  my  former  Edition  of  thiswork«  I  cannot 
howeyer,  while  I  make  this  acknowledgment,  take  the 
-whole  blame  to  myself :  the  Glory,  and  her  gallant  cap- 
taili  the  late  John  Elphinstone,  were  not  mentioned  in 
Lord  Howe's  Letter,  than  which  perhaps  a  worse  was 
never  written  on  a  similar  occasion.    Captain  (the  late 
Vice-admiral)  Bedford,  who,  under  the  flag  of  Admiral 
(the  first  Lord)  Gardner,  commanded  the  Queen  from  the 
death  of  Captain  Hntt,  who  was  killed  on  the  2Q$h  of 
May*  had  an  equal  rif^t  to  complain  of  partiality  in 
tfie  mention  of  names  and  the  snbieqnent  and  conse* 
quent  distribution  of  medals.    I  can  find  no  other  me- 
morial of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Elphinstone  than  the 
general  admission  by  all  who  were  present  thai  he  did 
his  duty  in  the  most  distingnished  manner ;  with  respect 
to  the  Qneen  I  have  been  more  fortunate  :that  ship  was 
well  known  to  haye  been  a  yerf  bad  sailer,  yet,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  she  was  one  of  the  leading 
ships  close  up  with  the  enemy,  tacked  when  other  ships 
failed,  particularly  the  Caesar,  and  three  times  attempted 
to  pass  throu<^h  the  enemy's  line,  but  was  baffled  by  the 
crippled  state  of  her  sails  and  rigging.  Such  was  the 
determination  of  Admiral  Gardner  to  close  wi^i  the 
enemy  that  the  Queen  would  have  been  cut  off  from  her 
Meet  had  she  not  been  released  and  supported  by  Admi« 
ral  Graves,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  who  with  some  other 
ship^i  ran  to  her  assistance*  TbeQuecn  passed  through  the 
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enemy *s  line  .on  the  morning  of  the  1st  oi  June,  stuck 
to  her  opponent  (a  three  decker),  dismasted  her,  and  only 
ceased  firing  when  the  French,  to  save  themselves  from 
farther  slaughter,  displayed  a  British  flag  over  a  French 
one  on  the  quarter  ol'  their  ship.  The  Queen  was  at 
this  time  too  much  disabled  to  take  posaefSMii^  and  had 
not  a  boat  that  could  swim ;  and  her  officefs  and  crow  had 
^e  mortification  t6  see  their  conquered  and  shatteied 
enemy  towed  away  to  leeward  by  a  fdgate.  This 
ought  not  Id  haye  been,  and  had  the  Queen  Charlotte 
run  hefoie'the  wind,  as  Uie  Montague  did^  it  would  not 
have  happened:  the  Queen's  mainmast  was  gone  close  to 
the  deck,  and  the  only  sail  she  could  set  was  a  launch's 
mainsail  on  the  stump  of  her  ensign  staft',  and  a  stud- 
ding-sail on  the  tottering  mizenmast;  this  last  was  thrice 
shot  away;  her  foremast  was  too  much  wounded  to  set  a 
sail  on  it;  the  ship  drifted  to  leeward,  separated  from  her 
antagonist  and  from  the  British  fleet.  No  less  than  eleven 
sail  of  the  enemy's  line  passed,  and  gave  her  their 
broadsides,  while  not  one  British  sb^  otfesed  to  iq^roach 
her.  Fortonately,  the  memy,  eftiier  firom  an  iMMMNwable 
fteiing  of  not  firing  intoa  sh^  that  had  so  greatly  distin* 
guished  herself,  orfrom  wistaUng  their  distance,  did  her 
very  little  injury  in  this  last  effort:  but  while  the  Queen 
sustained  their  fire,  her  only  maintopmast,  which  had 
been  nearly  rigged  as  a  jury  mainmast,  was  lowered 
into  the  hold,  as  less  likely  to  be  shot  away.  The  Queen, 
miraculously  preserved  from  this  danger,  was  left  at  liberty 
to  secure  her  masts  and  yar.ls,  a  frigate  took  her  in  tow, 
and  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  was  enabled  to  dis«> 
miss  this  attendant  and  take  her  station  in  the  line.  •  It 
Is  singular  that^  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Lord 
Howe  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Bedford,  in  whkk  he 
says*  that*'  had  Captain  Bedford's  case  been  knomi  «a 
him,  he  certainly  shovld  have  considered  Un  worthy  a 
medal.**  To  have  deserved  a  medal  and  not  to  have  had 
one,  '^^as  far  better  than  to  have  obtained  one  without 
deserving  it:  the  most  noble  and  unsophisticated  conipli- 
ment  that  ever  was  paid  to  merit  was  the  unanimous 
cheers  of  the  British  ships  as  they  passed  the  Queen  in 
successions  on  tho  afternoon  oi  this  day 
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Tlie  escape  of  the  five  dmtmM  Franch.  Bliip%  with 
the  Montajcrne,  alitor  iht  severe  heating-  she  had  leeislind 
from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  is  a  subject  of  serious  reflec- 
tioti^  and  ouj^ht  to  be  a  lesson  to  all  our  future  command- 
ers,   liord  Uowe  was  an  officer  who>  by  a  part  oi'  the 


in 

d 

sttRfKMMd  to  have  heen  perfect;  my  riper 
eoiiTuioed  me  of  this  error,  and  I  hare  ion<j^  regretted 
that  the  mml  career  of  his  Londsiup  had  not  tominated 

\%  itli  his  relief  of  Gibraltar :  that  he  had  been  both  a 
^ood  and  gallant  officer  cannot  be  denied,  but,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  in  the  72^d  year  of  his  age,  his  energies 
were  exhausted,  and,  after  five  days  and  nights  of  sleep- 
less aniuety,  we  cannot  he  surprised  at  his  heingr  oen» 
tented  with  a  victory  greater  than  Lord  Rodney's-— and 
before  Nelson  had  shewn  what  a  naval  hattle  onght  to 
be.  1  am  well  aware  of  some  important  remarks  which 
were  made  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  June;  but  as  1 
have  no  wish  to  hurt  feelings,  though  I  haye  been  an- 
justly  acGOsed  of  it,  i  shall  let  the  suhject  die  with  me. 
My  destiny,  some  years  after  this  event,  hroaght  me  ae- 
qdainted  with  Achniral  Villaret,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  French  fleet  on  this  occasion,  and  from  him  I 
learned  some  particulars  of  this  action  ^vhich  will  be 
mentioned  in  another  place.  1  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Lord  Uowe  to  impute  to  him  want  of 
coorage  cnr  seal,  but  I  may  say  that,  in  this  series  of  bat- 
tlesy  he  was  not  very  happy  either  in  his  selection  of  merit, 
or  in  reprehending  the  want  of  it. 

There  may  appear  to  be  a  little  presumption  in  mak- 
ing these  observations  on  the  conduct  of  an  officer  of 
distinction,  but,  while  I  do  it,  I  cannot  forget  that  1  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  if  1  err  in  my  judgment,  there 
am  those  living  who  can  correct  me. 

With  respect  to  the  tactics  of  those  days,  I  have  the 
pleasore  to  express  my  decided  admiration  r  the  perso'* 
verance  of  the  28th  and  2^h  of  May  was  not  rewarded 
with  success,  althoui^h  the  battles  were  fonLilit  on  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Clerk,  by  an  attempt  to  break  the 
ftnemy's  line  from  to  Leeward. 
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It  would,  I  appreliend,  puzzle  Mr.  Clerk,  and  his 
greatest  admirers,  to  point  out  any  mode  by  which  an 
attacking  fleet,  firom  to  Windward,  could  be  covered  from 
the  tire  of  an  enemy,  drawn  up  to  lecdye  them  to  Lee* 
ward ;  his  cuire  of  pursuit,"  by  appr«>aching  on  the 
quarter.  Is  contemptiMe :  the  experiment  on  the  S9th,  if 
audi  it  could  be  called,  had  failed,  and  the  British  fleet 
having  the  weather  gage  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  mode  of 
attack  was  both  seamanlike  and  scientific ;  and,  though 
the  result  was  not  so  glorious,  I  prefer  it  to  the  tactics 
of  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar.  Lord  Howe  brought  the  whole 
of  his  ships  into  action  at  once,  ^nd  trusted  to  his  Cap- 
tains to  do  the  rest;  Nelson  advanced  in  two  lines,  leading 
one  himself,  and  giving  the  other  to  his  second  ;tl)e  conse- 
quence was  that  the  concentrated  fire  of  tlic  irreater  part 
of  the  enemy's  iieet  fell  on  the  best  ships  of  tlie  British 
line;  so  that  the  Victory,  Royal  Sovereign,  Tonnant, 
Belieisle,  and  others,  were  nearly  disabled  before  they 
came  fairly  along-side  of  their  opponents;  of  this,  we 
shall  say  more  in  its  proper  place— at  present,  I  confine 
myself  to  the  1st  of  June,  a  battle  much  better  began  than 
ended.  When  the  Queen  Charlotte  lost  her  foretopmast, 
the  Montague  ran  to  Leeward,  and  was  not  followed  by 
her  opponent.  From  this  moment  I  disapprove  of  every 
thing  that  was  done  :  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Mas- 
ter, to  wear  the  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a  view  of  running 
to  Leeward,  but  he  was  overruled  and  obliged  to  put  the 
helm  down,  much,  I  believe,  against  his  inclination,  and 
that  of  every  oiHccr  in  the  ship,  except  Lord  Uowe,  and 
Sir  Roger  Curtis.  How  came  Lord  Howe  to  suppose 
that  he  had  sunk  the  Jacobin?  Can  any  one  believe  that 
such  an  event  would  have  taken  place  without  such  a 
degree  of  confusion,  screaming,  and  tenor,  as  would  have 
made  it  manifest  to  thesurrounding  ships?  would  not  some 
at  least  of  her  crew  have  .been  picked  up,  some  of  her 
boats,  or  floating  spars,  been  seen  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away?  What  then  arc  Me  to  think  of  such 
assertions,  or  of  the  censure  cast  on  real  merit,  by 
the  same  erring  hand?  The  action  was  over  too 
soon;  there  were  15  sail  of  the  line  ready  to  renew  it,  and 
as  12  iiaii  of  the  enemy  had. been  dismasted,  the  iidds 
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were  in  our  favour;  Caldwell,  Collingwood,  Bazely,  Elphin- 
stone  and  Schomberg  were  undeservedly  stigmati^5ed;  what 
could  the  latter  do  more  than  remain  by  his  Commander-in- 
chief  ?  He  was  ready  in  the  Culloden  to  have  received  the 
flag,  and  to  have  led  up  the  fleet  to  renew  the  action :  whose 
liralt  then  was  it  that  Villaret  not  only  escaped  with  his  fleet  ' 
into  port,  but  carried  the  valuable  convoy  along  with  him  ? 
My  patience  is  almost  exhausted  when  I  think  of  my 
\%Tongs,  as  connected  with  this  transaction  ;  but  the  truth 
must  come  out  at  last^  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  concealed. 
I  hope,  however,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  have  the 
greatest  wish  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

The  ^orious  conduct  of  Captain  John  Harvey  in  the 
Bnmswidc  led  me,  in  my  first  Edition,  beyond  the  fair 
fimits  ci  such  a  work.    In  this  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
shewing  that  the  conduct  of  that  lamented  officer  was 
such  as  ought  to  be  the  example  of  any  one  who  may 
hereafter  be  called  to  the  enviable  command  of  a  ship  of 
the  line  in  a  general  action  :  it  was,  to  say  every  thing  of 
it  in  a  few  words,  exactly  what  Nelson  did  at  Trafalgar; 
he  singled  out  his  opponent,  and  fought  her  till  she 
struck  to  him:  like  Nelson,  also,  losing  his  life  in  the 
disdiarge  of  his  duty.    The  action  between  the  Bruns- 
wick and  her  opponent  the  Vengeur  had  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  when  a  French   ship  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  latter,  and,  as  she  ranged  up  on  the 
larboard    quarter    of  tlie   Brunswick,    the    French  ship 
received  such  a  broadside  as  soon  brought  her  mast  by 
the  board.   Soon  after,   Captain   Henry  Harvey  in  the 
RamilUes  came  up  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  in  the  Bruns- 
wick, which  at  this  time  had  separated  firom  the  Vengeur : 
he  poured  in  two  or  three  broadsides,  which  effectually 
settled  the  enemy,  whose  masts  fell  over  the  side;  but 
neither  of  the  British  ships  had  time  to  take  possession 
of  their   j)rize  ;  the  French  fleet  was  coming  down  upon 
them,  the  Ramillies  hauled  her  ^rind  to  rejoin  the  British 
fleet,   but  the  poor  disabled  Brunswick   was  left  to  her 
£ite,  and  Lord  Howe     ilattered  himself  that  she  might 
readi  some  British  port  in  safety;''  and  the  Qaeen  had 
very  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  unfortunate  notion  that 
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the  Queen  Charlotte  "  wuuld  not  wear."  Tlie  present 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrinf^ton,  who  was  first 
Lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  on  that  memorable 
day,  may  probably  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement ;  and  he  knows  that  the  Qoeen 
Charlotte  could  have  been  wore,  and  knows  how  and  why 
the  main-top-mast  of  that  ship  came  to  fall  over  the  side— 
a  very  serious  misfortune  at  that  moment  of  time.  The 
late  Admiral  Lord  Ex  mouth  was  rij^ht :  in  a  letter  to  me 
he  says,  ^'  in  a  future  war  we  must  light  better  than  we 
did  in  the  last,  or  we  shall  be  beaten." 


Lki  of  Freneh  skqts  captured,  Stc,  m  the  l$t  of  Jum9,  1794, 

the  kUM  and  womded. 


Ships, 

Guns. 

Lc  Juste  .... 

80 

La  Sans  Pareille  • 

80 

L'Achillc.      .    .  • 

.  74 

L' AriH'i  iejuf 

.  74 

Lc  Nurlliumbcrluml. 

.  74 

L'lmp^tucux  .    .  . 

.  74 

Total 

Le  Vengenr  (sunk). 

.  74 

Wounded. 

36    ...  . 

30 

60    ...  . 

100 

.  75 

320  of  her  crew 

BritUh  fieH  m  order  of  baitle,  Jme  1.  1794. 
Van  Squadrony 

Under  the  Comnuuuler  in  the  aecond  poet. 


Ships, 
Cmux  .  . 

BeUeiophon 


80 
74 


Leyiathan  .  •  74 

Riissel  ...  74 
Marlborough  .  74 

Royal  Sovereign  110 

Defence  ...  74 

Impregnable   .  98 


r-tdmi-1 


Men.  Conttnander*. 
700    Capt.  A.  J.  P.  MoUoy 

{T.  Pasley,  Eaq.  Rear-admi- 
ral  of  the  white 
Captain  William  Hope 

650  Capt.  Ld.  Hugh  Seymour. 
600  Capt.  Jno.  Willet  Payne. 
600    Capt.  Hon.  G.  Berkeley.  . 

FT.  Graves,  Esq.  admiral  of  1 
875 the  blue  V 

ICapt  Henry  NichoUa  .  .J 

600  Capt  JameaOambier  . 
r  Benjamin  Caldwell,  Esq 

766 •{     rear-adm.  of  the  red. 
leapt.  G.  B.  Weetcott, 


Kitted.  Wfird. 


Elsq.l 


18 

37 

4 

«7 

10 

33 

1 

26 

29 

90 

14 

44 

18 

39 

7 

84 
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Invincible 


.74  .ego 

.  7^  .400 


KUM.Wd§d. 

Capt.  James  Pigot  .  •  3  8 
Ca^HoiuT.Fakeiihain  .  14  31 


Calloden 


Gibraltar 


Q,uecn  Charlotte  110 


Brunswick 
Valiant  . 
Orion  .  • 

Qneen 


CENTRE  ^OUADBON, 

Under  the  Commander- in-chiefi  • 

,  74  •  600   Capt.  Isaac  Scbomberg  . 

{G.  Bowyer,  Esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  . 
Capt.  C.  Colli ngwood 
•  80  .  700    Capt.  Thos.  Mackenzie 
TEarl  Howe,  Union  . 
900  <  1st  capt.  Sir  R.  Curtis  Kt 
(^2d  capt.  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas 
74  .  600    Capt.  John  Harvey   .  . 
74  .  6«0    Capt.  T.  Pringle  .    .  , 
74  .  aoo  '  Gkpi.  J.T.Dackwortk 

t  A.  Gardner,  £iq.  rear 
98  •  765^  admiral  of  the  white 
t  Capt.  John  Hutt 


} 


9 


25 


2  12 


14  29 


nrciL 

.  rear-") 

} 


44 
2 
5 


115 
9 
24 


36  67 


REAR  SQUADRON, 

Under  the  Commander  in  the  third  post. 


Ram  lilies 
Alired 


74 
74 


600 


Royal  George  110 


Montagu  . 
Majestic  • 
Glory  .  . 
Thunderer 

Total  23 


74 
74 

98 

7-i 


^  J 


7 
8 


Capt.  Henry  Harvey   .    .  2 

600    Capt.  John  Bazely  .    .    .  0 

r  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  K.  B. 
875  <    admiral  of  the  blue 

LCapt.  William  Domett 

600    Capt.  James  Montagu     .  4 

600    Capt.  Sir  Charles  Cotton  .  3  5 

750    Capt.  John  Elphinstone  .  13  39 

600    Capt.  Albemarle  Bertie   .  0  0 


20  72 


13 


1,938  16,810   ..  277  789 


The  Andadona,  Captain  WiUiam  Faiker,  parted  company  in 
the  night. of  May  tiie  98tii.  Her  retain  was  foor  killed,  and 
eighteen  wounded.  Consequently  the  whole  loes  sustained  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  se?en 
wounded. — ^In  all  one  Uionsand  and  eighty-eight 

• 

Frii*giU€9  attacked  to  each  equadroH. 


VAN. 


SBIVB. 

Niger,  to  repeat  signals 


GQNS. 

.  32 


COfMMAH 

Capt.  Hon.  A.  K.  Legge 
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SHIPS. 

Latona  

Pegasus,  to  repeat  signals 
Phaeton  •••••« 


CENTRE. 

GUNS.  COMMANDERS. 


38  . 
28    .  , 
38  . 

REAR. 


Capt.  E.  Thornborongh 
Capt.  Robert  Barlow 
Capt.  Bentinck 


Aquilon,  to  repeat  signals     32  . 

.    Capt  Hon.  R.  Stopford 

Soathampton     •   •  • 

.   38  . 

.   Capt.  Hob.  R.  Forbes 

*   Capt.  W.  Brswn 

Incendiary    •   .   .  , 

.  (F.S.) . 

•   Capt.  John  Cooke 

Comet     •   •    •    .  • 

.  (F.S.) . 

•   Capt.  W.  Bradley 

«    Capt.  G.  Countess 

.   T.  le  M.  Gosselin. 

(cutter) . 

•    Lieut.  Winne 

(cutter) . 

«   Lieut.  J.  Cotgrave. 

French  Jieet  iu  order  of  battle,  June  1,  1704. 
VAN  SQUADRON, 
Under  the  Commander  in  the  second  post. 


SHIPS.  ' 

L*Anieriqne       »  • 

Le  Revolutionaire  • 

Le  Gasparin  .    »  , 

L'lndomptable  •  • 

Le  Terrible     •    •  • 

L'Impetueiix  .  , 
Le  Mutius  Scaevola 

VJEolc      .    .    .  . 

Le  Tourvillc   .    .  . 


GVNS.  MBN. 
180 

74 
74 

130 

74 
74 
74 
74 


DIVISION. 

7001 

1000  >  Second 

700  J 

700 1  First 

1000  >M.  Bouvet,  commander  in 
7  00  J       the  second  po^t 

7001 

700  >  Third 
700  J 


CENTRE  SQUADRON, 
Under  the  Commaiider-in-i 


Le  Pelletier    .    .    .  y4 

Le  Tyrannicide  .    .  74 

Le  Juste  ....  80 
Le  Montague     .  .120 

Le  Jacobin    ...  80 

L'AchiOe  ....  74 

Le  Vengeur    ...  74 

Le  NorUiumberland  74 


'Second 


7001 
700/ 

8001  First 
1,100  >  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse 
800j  commandcr-iu-chief 
7001 

700  V  Third 
700j 
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REAR  SQUADRON, 
Under  the  Commaiider  in  the  third  post. 


SHIPS. 

Li'£ntreprenttntt 
Toe  Neptune  •  , 
LiC  Jeinappe  • 
Le  Mont  Blanc 
La  Convention 
Le  Republicain  , 
Le  Scipion  . 
Le  Moiitagnard 


GUNS. 

DIVISION. 

74 

7001 

74 

700 

^               Second. ' 

74 

700] 

74 

700 

1  First. 

74 

700 

Im.  Nieuilly,  commander 

120 

1000  J 

1              third  post. 

74 
74 

700  j 
700  J 

[  Third. 

FriyatcSf  ^'C,  attached  to  each  squadron. 

VAN. 


SHIP:). 

Brutus,  KtaAe  • 

La  Tami«?e  .  . 
"Le  Dilij^ent  (brig) 
L«e  Jean  Bart  .  . 


GUNS. 

50 
3-2 
14 
30 


SHIPS. 

Le  Cpurrier  (cutter) 
L'Atalantc  •    .    •  • 
Xja  Gientile     .   •  . 


GUNS. 
14 

33 
40 


CENTRE.' 


I/Instir<renle    •  , 
La  Free  ie use    .    .  , 
La  Societe  Populaire 


36 
36 
18 


La  Seine  . 
La  Proserpine 
L»  Mutiue 


40 
36 
20 


La  Bellone 


REAR. 

36        LeFurel  20 


The  following  ships'  Jtuncd  between  the  '2Hth  of  May 

and  the  1st  of  June, 


8HIP9. 

Le  Sans  Pareil 
Le  Trajan  .  • 
Le  Puiriote  • 


OUNS. 

....  80 

.     .     .     .  74 

....  74 

Le  T<Sroeraire  .  74 


800 
700 
700 
700 


Le  R^Ititionaire  parted  company  on  the  night  of  the  28th 

of  May,  and,  it  is  said,  was  towed  into  port  by  L'Audacieux 
of  seventy-four  guns. 

We  now  return  to  the  f^quadron  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  grand  fleet  under  the  command  of  Rear-admiral 
Q^orge  Montagu^  with  orders  to  see  the  East  and  West 
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*  IncUa  eonvoys  to  a  ^nUfn  disteaoe^  iMid  then  go  in  pursuit 

of  the  French  squadron  and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  ex- 
pected home  from  America.  After  parting  with  the  convoy, 
the  Rear-admiral  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Biscjvy,  made 
many  cajitures,  retook  the  Nevvfoundhmd  convoy,  and  also  a 
great  numbfir  of.  Dutch  vesafila  from  the  3IcdiieriaQeaiif 
but,  in  the  midst  of  this  road  to  fortune/  they  eame  so 
close  upon  the  track  of  th^  French  fleet/  that  the  Admiral 
expected  every  moment  to  me^  with  them;  aodi  deeming  it 
imprudent  to  remain  longer  aft  sea,  he  i^tiyned  into  Ply* 
mouth  Sound,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May,  1794 1 
the  Audacious  came  in  soon  after,  and  gave  an  account  of 
the  action  between  the  two  fleets,  in  consequence  of  which, 
every  ship  that  could  be  got  ready  was  instantly  ordered  out 
imder  the  command  of  the  Rear-admiral,  to  cruise  off  Brest, 
and  to  inlercejjt  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Frencli  fleet. 
Nine  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  were  at  sea  in  a  few 
hours,  and  reached  Ushant.the  next  dfiy.  The  fioUowhig  is  C 
list  of  the  ships,  viz.,  .  .  . 

SHIPS.  GUNS.  COMMANDERS. 

Itector  (flag)  .    •    •    .  74 

The'^eus    •.•«..  74 

Bellona   74 

Colossus   74 

Alexander  .    .    •    ,    •  74 

^  Ganges   74 

Minotaur   74 

Ruby   64 

Anrcigant   74 

FaiQATSS. 

Pullas  32 

Concord.  Stf 
Circe    •    •    •    •    •  ••28 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  Rear-admiral  chase<l  eight  sail 
of  the  line  into  the  harbour  of  Brest,  one  of  them  a  three* 
decked  ship.  Our  scjuadron,  at  sunset,  finding  the  enemy 
had  gained  their  port,  stood  otV  for  the  night  with  hght  airs 
and  an  easy  sail.  At  day-light,  on  the  9th,  they  discovered 
the  .fleet  of  Admiial  YiUarat  standing  in  for  th*  knd,  komi 


Admiral  Montagu 
Captain  Ilalstead 
R.  Calder 
George  Wilson 
C.  M.  Pole 
|lichar.d  Bligh 
William  f ruscott 
Thomas  I^wis 
Sir  R.  Bickerton 
James  Wbitehed 


.  Hon.  H.  Cnraon 
.Sir  R.  J.  Straduia 
.  J.  S.  Y^rke 
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^\i\c\\  the  British  fleet  was  about  fourteen  leagues  distant, 
and  the  enemy  outside,  or  to  the  westward  of  ours,  about 
Aree  leagues  further  off. 

Hie  Rear-adqikiil  now  Mi  hins^  ?^  unplefl^ant^ 
titaated:  tlie  feree  which  he  eommanded  he  eot»idered 
Mt  fluffieient  to  jtislif|f  his  attacking  that  of  the  enemy; 
neither  did  ho  think  himself  warranted  in  quitting  hJs  Station. 
As  the  two  ileets  approached  each  other,  both  cU»ared  for 
action — the  water  was  smooth — the  day  mo^it  beautiful.  The 
French  Admiral  had  his  fleet  in  compact  order:  his  five 
disabled  ships  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  tpore  eflTeetive  cfnes : 
our  ships  eould  have  weathered  them*  had  they  kept  theii^ 
wbd,  then  about  norths  but  at  nine  o*clock  Admiral  Montagu 
bore  up  and  stood  to  the  southward. 

The  French  Admiral  kept  on  his  course  for  some  time^ 
but  detached  two  ships  from  his  roar  in  chase  of  ours,  and 
when  hi-s  van  came  into  the  wakt^  of  onr  sfjiiadron,  his  whole 
fleet  bore  up  in  chase.  By  this  undecided  manoeuvre  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  engage :  his  effective  ships  out-sailed 
ours,  and  his  advanee  came  very  nearly  within  gun-shot  on  our 
starboard  quarter. 

The  Ganges  and  Alexander  sailed  so  ill  on  that  day  that 
with  all  the  canvass  they  could  crowd  they  were  unable  to 
keep  up  with  tiie  other  ships ;  the  Bellona  particularly  had 
her  to])saiLs  on  the  cap,  her  courses  hauled  up,  and  her  yards 
braced  by,  it  being  the  determination  of  the  Admiral  not  to 
forsake  tliem.  Villaret,  however,  about  twelve  o'clock,  afraid 
ef  being  decoyed  to  leeward  of  his  port  with  his  erippled  ships» 
hauled  his  wind*  and  the  British  squadron,  a  short  tikne  after, 
followed  his  example. 

'  Had'  the  tfeet  under  Lord  Howe  been  in  sight,  evetf  lit  any 
distance,  tln  io  ceuld  liave  been  no  doubt  of  the  hne  of 
conduct  which  would  have  boon  ])ursued  :  unfortunately  the 
timo  lost  in  securing  the  prizes  was  about  thirty-lbur  hotirs ; 
and  the  British  fleet  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  1 794* 
was  just  fiileen  leagues  from  that  of  Franee>  which  had  a 
strong  British*  squadron  between  it  and  Hs  port.  I  tnist  my 
naral  readers  will  be  convhiced  firoro  this  statement,  that  so 
glorious  an  opportunity  was  never  so  unfortunately  Jost,  and 
that  I  have  redeemed  the  pledge  1  gavp*     proving  that  Lord 
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Howe  might  have  completed  the  greatest  naval  camp^'gu 

recorded  in  history. 

Rear-admiral  Montagu,  after  this  event,  qultt^l  his  station 
and  returned  to  Plymouth;  and  on  the  day,  or  nearly  about 
the  time,  he  took  this  step,  the  French  squadron  of  four  sail  of 
the  line,  with  their  convoy  of  about  one  hundretl  and  twenty 
sail,  made  the  land,  and  got  safe  into  the  ports  of  the  Re- 
public. 

For  the  account  which  I  gave,  in  my  first  edition,  of 
this  most  melancholy  and  unfortunate  naval  campaign,  I 
have  been  severely  censured,  and  I  have  replied,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  and  well-informed 
person,  that  I  had  stated  nothing  but  the  facts  of  which 
I  was  an  eye  witness;  that  I  drew  no  inferences  nor  made 
any  remarks  but  what  were   strictly  justifiable   from  the 
transactions,  and  the  documents  relating  to  them  ;  and,  so  Ur 
from  intending  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Sir  George Montagu. 
I  would  have  gone  out  of  my  way,  and  have  sacrificed  any 
thing  but  the  truth,  rather  than  have  done  it,  for  I  always 
respected  and  esteemed  his  character,  and  do  so  still,  although 
himself  and  his  well-meaning,  but  certainly  indiscreet,  friends, 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  injure  me,  not  only  with 
the  public  and  ray  brother  officers,  but  even  with  Royahy 
itself,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  but  too  well ;  it  would,  ho^v- 
ever,  have  answered  their  purpose  much  better  if  they  liad 
let  the  matter  sleep :  their  publication  called  "  A  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Misstatements,  &c.,"  did  much  injury  to  dicir 
cause,  and  added  a  great  deal  of  which  the  world,  with- 
out their  meddling  interference,  would  have  remained  igno- 
rant. 

It  was  asserted  in  a  very  stupid  publication,  the  9th 
number  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  oiu;  of  the  abortions 
of  the  press  which  screamed  and  expired,  that  the  French 
convoy,  of  which  we  were  sent  in  search,  separated  and  got 
into  the  ports  of  France,  far  to  the  southward  of  Brest* 
I'his  was  false,  it  did  no  such  thing :  it  got  into  Brest  and 
Douarnenez  bay  about  the  12th  of  June,  just  two  days  after 
we  quitted  the  very  spot — see  the  Times  Newspaper  of  the 
17th  an4  18th  of  June,  1794— also  the  speech  of  Barrere  in 
the  National  Assembly :  and  the  late  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
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iKho  was  at  that  time  a  Midshipman  on  board  the  Flora  frigate, 
assured  me  that  from  that  ship  they  saw.  the  French  convoy 
«.nd  our  squadron  at  the  same  moment;  and  made  signals  to 
us  to  that  effect;  but  they  were  too  dbtant  at  the  time  to  be 
8f^n  or  understood ;  or,  probably,  if  seen,  were  not  reported.  I 
never  pretended  to  find  fault  with  the  Admiral  for  coming  into 
1)ort  :  he  uas  supposed  to  h;iv»'  had  very  good  reasons  for  so 
doing,  until  himself  or  his  friends  chose  to  give  them  publicity^ 
wad  then  they  turned  out  to  be  no  reasons  at  all.    I  now  ask 
irhy  we  returned  into  port  before  we  knew  of  the  battle  of  the 
Ist  of  June :  when  the  Admiral,  by  his  own  letter^  shows  the 
French  convoy,  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  was  still  at  sea,  and 
to  the  westward  of  him ;  why  did  he  not  keep  the  sea,  when, 
as  Lord  Chatham  told  him;  and  as  he  himself  well  knew,  tlic 
enemy  was  at  sea  in  great  force  ?  If  the  Adquralty  was  right 
in  packing  us  out  again  in  double  quick  time»  it  was  surely  a 
proof  that  their  Lordships  disapproved  of  our  coming  in ;  they 
bad  no  fear  of  our  being  snapped  up  by  a  superior  force.  The 
Admiral  is  made  to  say  that  we  came  in  for  topmasts  and  top» 
sail-yards,  and  to  land  prisoners ;  now  I  will  take  upon  mc  to 
say  tliat  we  had  only  lost  or  sprung  in  the  squadron  two  top- 
masts and  as  many  topsul-yards  during  the  whole  cruisey 
which  began  on  the  2d»  and  ended  on  the  dOth  of  May»  1794* 
during  which  we  had  the  most  delightful  weather  I  ever 
remember  at  sea ;  antl  as  to  our  prisoners,  two  frigates  could 
have  taken  them  nil  to  Plymouth,  for  their  number  di^  not 
exceed  400  n.en.     So  much,  as  far  as  the  convoy  is  concerned, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  his  orders.    What  instructions 
be  sailed  with,  as  to  the  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  I  know 
not;  all  I  know  is,  that  when  we  see  an  enemy,  it  is  our  duty 
to  beat  him  if  we  can ;  and,  that  we  fully  expected  to  ifteet 
with  the  disabled  fleet  of  France  returning  into  port  after  the 
action  of  which  Captain  Parker  had  seen  the  commencement, 
no  one,  I  tliink,  will  doubt. 

I  will  now  give  the  evidence  of  the  French  Admiral  himself, 
with  whom  I  afterwards  became  intimately  acquainted:  he 
was  Governor  of  Martinique  when  we  took  that  Island  from 
the  French  in  1H08,  and  came  home  a  prisoner  in  the  Belle- 
isle  of  74  guns,  which  at  that  time  I  commanded  under  the 
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broad  peadAfit  df  CSarainodore  (no^  Vibe  Admiral)  Sir  George 
CockbuilL  yillaret  was  a  gentlemaD  of  high  polish^  and  one 
of  the  hM  officers  Suffrein  had  in  his  ieet.in  the  East  Indies  f 

he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  brarery.  He  frequently  sat  down 
with  me  in  my  cabin,  and  we  talked  over  the  battle  tog^ether. 
lie  told  me  that  he  had  been  directed  by  Robespierre,  to  take 
the  lleet  to  sea,  and  at  his  peril  to  allow  the  great  convoy  to 
(ail  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Howe ;  that  his  head  should  an- 
9wer  lor  it  under  the  guiilotine.  This  accounts  for  his  avoiding 
an  action  so  long,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  Lord  Howe  out 
of  the  track  of  the  convoy^  and  far  away  from  the  intmded 
port  of  their  rendesrous :  in  this  he  succeeded  admirably ;  and 
he  only  gave  battle  when  he  knew  that  the  convoy  was  near 
at  liand,  and  that  it  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  liriiish  fleet, 
unless  that  fleet  was  disabled  bv  action,  or  busied  in  securing 
prices;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  a  few  of 
his  ships ;  "  what  did  I  care/'  said  he,  **  for  half  a  dosen  rotten 
M  hulks  which  you  took?*'  "  I^ndant  que  TOtre  amiral 
s*amusait  en  les  equipant,  je  sauvai  mon  convoi,  et  je  sauvai 
na  t^te.  Mais  qnand,  sur  le  matin  du  9  Juin,  je  voyais  votre 
escadre  entre  moi  et  la  terre,  j'etois  p^trifie :  si  j^avoia 
eu  quelque  envie  de  vous  atleindre,  vous  saviz  hien  que 
j*aurois  pu  le  faire ;  mais  ce  n'etoit  pas  mon  intention.  Mes 
vaisseaux  etoient  dans  la  plus  mauvaise  condition ;  les  ent re- 
pents charges  de  maiades  et  de  hiesse^  enfin,  un  combat 
^oi||la  derniere  chose  i  souhaiter  pour  nous.**  These  words 
I  committed  to  paper  shortly  after  they  were  spoken.  I  think 
them  replete  with  sound  judgment  and  good  sense.  I  give 
the  facts  simply  as  they  occurred,  and  I  impute  no  blame  ;  but 
I  do  say  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  unfortunate  and 
disastrous,  for,  had  Lord  Howe  followed  up  his  blow,  leaving 
the  prizes  which  he  had  taken,  and  proceeded  off  Brest,  he 
would  have  placed  the  disabled  French  fleet  between  Admiral 
Montagu's  and  his  own,  and  few,  if  any»  would  have  escaped  ; 
the  eonvoy  from  America  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands  to 
a  certainty.  I  have  some  reason  te  think  that  Lord  Howe  was 
advised  to  pursue  this  plan ;  but  the  prizes,  it  seems,  were 
wanted  as  trophies — and  pretty  expensive  ones  they  woix'. 
Alter  thiS)  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  tor  Adaural  Alou-. 
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Ugu  ?  Ith      to  tomomory  to  add  that  a  more  honourable 

Wid  gallant  officer  never  lived;  that  he  was  as  amiable  in 
"private  lite  as  he  was  esteemed  in  public;  and  that  if,  from 
this  relation  of  iacts^  any  blaiae  should  be  imputable^  we  are  to 
Kecx>llect  that  f/e  are  judging  from  results^  and  that>  at  the, 
moetf  hia  was  an  error  m  judgment,  from  which  the  greatest 
warriors  have  not  been  exempt   "  I  am  the  servant  of  pos- 
terity," as  Lord  Bacon  says ;  these  pages  are  intended  for  the 
warning"  and  admonition  of  futnre  Admirals,  and  a  suj/pressio 
veri  would  be  as  culj)able  on  the  part  of  an  historian  as  the 
^Mggesiio /aUL    The  papers  relating  to  this  unha})py  adair 
are  carefullj  preserved ;  not  the  private  letters,  for  they  are 
destroyed!   but  the  documentary  evidence,  which  still 
remains. 

The  Editor  of  James's  Naval  History,  2nd  edition,  voL  i. 
p.  178,  makes  an  observation  on  my  former  work,  which  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Speaking  of  the  battle  of  the 
.1st  of  June,  he  says,  I  have  laboured  hard  to  disparage  that 
victory,  and  that  1  had  endeavoured,  though  1  had  afterwards 
retnu^  in  part,**  to  fix  upon  Rear-admiral  Montagu  a  very 
ferious  imputation  for  not  having  attacked  Villaret  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  1794.  Now  I  deny  that  I  ever 
did,  or  ever  thought  of  fixing  any  imputation  on  the  Rear- 
admiral  :  that  my  words  bore  a  construction  different  from 
what  I  intended^  1  do  admit;  and  I  was  in  hopes  tliat  the  full 
and  ample  explanation  in  the  Prefoce  of  my  third  volume 
would  have  been  received  as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  so 
unintentionally  committed;  but  it  was  not  received  in  that 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written ;  nor  is  it  kind  or  fair  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Admiral  again  to  refer  to  the  subject, 
when  forty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  and 
when  almost  all  my  witnesses  are  dead ;  in  my  own  vindication, 
1  am  now  compelled  to  say  tlu^t  1  was  complained  of  to  his 
late  Majestyi  King  George  lY.,  and  much  injured  in  my  pro- 
fessional prospects  with  other  high  and  illustrious  individuals. 

Acquainted  with  facts  which  1  wish  ever  to  conceal  tVoiu  the 
public,  I  bore  everything  with  more  patience  than  I  thought  1 
possessed ;  I  gradually  withdrew  from  the  society  of  my 
brother  officers,  and  suifered  in  silence. 
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Sfr  George  Montagu  having  resfed  fike  ju8ti6calioii  of  \m 

conduct  on  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  having  given  his 
own  reasons,  they  are  before  the  public  and  the  profession,  by 
whom  lx)t]i  himself  and  I  are  to  be  judged;  but  while  I  here 
completely  exonerate  him  for  not  attacking  Villaret,  I  still 
retain  my  former  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  his  returning 
into  port  on  the  30th  of  May  and  11th  June;  for  the  latter 
8tep>  however^  his  best  plea  would  have  been  found  in  the  im- 
mense numerical  superiority  of  his  enemy,  and  his  not  know- 
ins  what  had  become  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Whether  the 
Editor  in  question,  or  myself,  be  the  best  judge,  or  the  best 
authority  for  the  facts  and  inferences  respecting  those  trans* 
actions,  must  likewise  be  submitted  to  the  same  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  He  admits  fully  with  me  and  other  authors, 
that  more  might  have  been  done ;  lie  shows  the  same  number 
of  British  ships,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  I  do,  which  came  out 
of  action  ready  to  renew  it.  The  value  of  the  French  prises 
taken  on  the  1st  of  June  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation.  I 
think,  while  I  greatly  admire  the  construction  of  the  Sans  Pareil, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  have  burned  them 
all;  and  if>  after  having  removed  the  sick  and  wounded,  this 
had  been  accomplished,  and  th#  Channel  fleet  had  repaired  to 
Ushant,  we  should  have  had  both  the  defeated  French  fleet 
and  the  American  convoy  between  Loril  Howe  and  Admiral 
Montagu;  nor  is  this  an  aOer-thought,  it  was  the  known,  the 
spoken  and  written  sentiments  of  the  Admirals  and  Captaiosiy 
as  well  as  "  of  a  Midshipman,"  of  that  day.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Mont  Blanc,  the  Montagnard, 

*  Let  me  hope  that  I  Lave  now  done  with  the  sabject;  I  would 
not  have  said  so  much,  if  1  had  not  been  called  upon  by  the  before* 

namwl  observation.  1  perceive  that  I  am  very  amply  quoted  in  Mr# 
Juiueis's  new  ediiion  ;  wbetlier  il  is  quite  fair  to  do  60,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide.  I  can  only  sav  that  my  permission 
has  never  been  obtaine<l,  and  never  will  be;  and  that,  ot  all  events, 
it  appears  to  me  most  UTijustifiable  to  borrow  so  largely  from  a  living 
auilior,  and  not  to  ackiiowledne  the  loan.  1  certainly  cannot  repay 
myself  in  kind.  Mr.  James's  facts  and  statements  I  am  not  disposed 
either  to  borrow  or  to  criticize.  Mine  are  dnwn  fWim  the  best  soorees 
nvaihible  in  a  lon«x  professional  life,  and  from  an  acquaintance  more 
or  less  intimate  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  period  undef 
discussion. 
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and  the  Aiidaciciix,  of  «=ovcnty-rour  gtins  each,  foundered  on 
their  return  to  Brest  after  the  action:  this  is  an  error.  The 
Vengeur  was  the  only  ship  in  the  French  fleet  which  foun- 
dered on  that  oeeasion.  The  number  of  ships  we  fell  in  with 
on  the  9th  was  nineteen  sail»  which  exactly  answeis  to  the 
mmiber  (twenty-seven)  with  which  they  began  the  action^ 
▼is.  six  tiJLen,  one  wank,  and  the  R^rolntionaire,  which  arrived 
in  port  after  the  action  of  the  28th.  The  Jaoohin,  it  has  been 
said,  was  sunk,  but  it  was  not  the  fact-^nor  was  the  Revolu<* 
tioiiaire  taken  by  the  Audacious.  Villarct  assured  ine,  somo 
time  after  this  event,  that  he  attributed  his  defeat  on  the  1st 
of  June  to  tile  Captain  of  the  Jacobin  allowin*^  bis  line  to  bo 
broken ;  he  was  the  second  a*stern  to  Yillaret ;  but  the  hue 
was  broken  in  other  places,  nor  could  the  Jacobin  iiave  pre- 
vented it.  Before  we  close  the  subject  of  the  1st  of  Jutto»  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Lord  Howe«  after  taking  his  fleet  into  action,  did  the. duty 
of  a  private  captain  only ;  nor  could  he  do  more  when  he  had 
cheaen  that  pairt  I  wish  he  had  been  on  board  the  Charon  to 
windward ;  his  orders  would  then  have  been  better  executed ; 
those  who  ditl,  iuid  those  who  did  not,  obey,  with  the  exception 
of  being  mentioned  in  the  public  letter  and  receiving  a  medal 
from  bis  Majesty,  met  with  nearly  the  same  treatment.  Even 
Captain  Molloy  was  not  brought  to  a  trial  by  Lord  Howe 
until,  at  his  own  earnest  application^  eleven  months  after  the 
action.  This  was  not  a  proper  manner  of  treating  an  officer 
charged  with  such  an  oflfenoe* 

I  have  ever  hekl  an  opinion/ in  whkh  history  and  experience 
hare  confirmed  me,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  should  not 
be  the  first  in  action,  but  should  remain  at  a  proper  distance^ 
to  g[ive  directions  by  signal,  to  see  his  intentions  carried  into 
eflfect,  and  to  be  ready  with  a  select  corps  do  reserve  to  carry 
aid  to  any  part  of  his  line  which  mi^dit  require  it.  An  order 
to  this  ctVcct  nnist,  however,  originate  with  bis  superiors;  for 
no  admiral  woufd  subject  his  honour  and  courage  to  suspicion, 
even  with  the  certainty  of  a  victory;  though  it  is  to  be  sup* 
posed  that  the  government  who  employed  him  must  have  had 
ample  proof  of  both,  before  he  was  entrusted  with  such  a  dis« 
tingnisbed  command* 


164  .OJiAKMUi. 

Worn  out  with  five  successive  days  of  fatigue,  tw6  of  which 
weie  paaaod  in  severe  fighting,  it  is  ,not  surprising,  that,  at  the 
9§b  0f  aeventy-two,  he  should  have  felt  incapable  of  furthflr 
ezertMXL  I  have  deeply  and  maturely  imiaidered  the  conduct 
«f  the  British  Admiral  after  this  vietotyj  and  wm  am  fiaUy 
impreesed  with  the  eoa¥ictkmi  that  he  shoiild  haTe  prooeeded 
off  Brest  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
victory ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  made  sensible 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  pernutted  a  beaten  and  a  tlying 
enemy,  to  reiicue  five  sail  of  the  line,  which,  if  they  had  not 
surrendered,  required  no  more  than  a  summons  to  have  done 
so.  By  this  he  turned  a  victory  into  a  defeat,  while  the  expert 
Frenek  Admiral  obtained  from  his.  own  defeat  all  the  advanr 
tages  of  a  vietory. 

Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  fleet  and  prizes  on 
the  13th  of  June:  he  was  received  with  all  that  enthusiasm 
and  joy  which  his  victory  was  sup|)osed  to  deserve.  The  royal 
fmiiily  came  down  to  Portsmouth,  and  went  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  where  his  Majesty,  on  the  quarter-deck,  pre- 
sented his  Lordship  with  a  diamond-hilted  sword>  valued  at 
three  thousand  guineas^  and  suitable  marks  of  royal  approba* 
tion  were  bestowed  on  the  admirals  and  captains:  to  the 
former  he  ordered  gold  medals^  commemorative  of  their  ser* 
vices,  to  be  worn  round  their  necks  with  a  gold  chain ;  to  the 
hitter,  the  same  medals  to  be  worn  suspended  from  the  button- 
hole of  the  coat  by  a  blue  and  white  riband.  Admiral  Graves 
was  created  an  Irish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Graves;  Sir 
Alexander  Hood,  Viscount  Bridport;  Vice  Admiral  Gardner^ 
and  Rear  Admirals  Pasley»  CurttSy  and  Bowyer^  were  created 
baronets.  All  the  first  lieutenants  of  the  shipsof  the  line  were 
promoted  to -the  rank  of  commanders,  a  precedent  then  estab- 
lished :  many  lieutenants  were  also  promoted  to  that  rank  out 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  from  the  other  flag-ships  in  pro- 
portion. Rear-admirals  Pasley  and  Bou  ver,  having  each  lost 
a  leg,  received  a  pension  ot  £1^000  a  year  iu  addition  to  their 
honours. 

.  On  the  30th  of  November*  1796,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  action*  every  officer  mentioned  in  Lord  Howe'a  letter 
received  his  gold  medal;  and  this  caused  nradi  jealottsy  and 
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iieartburoing  in  the  service.  At  this  distance  of  tiuM,  them  k 
no  harm  in  saying,  that  the  distdbwtion  and  imaamons,  were  an 
many  instances  unjust.  Every  oi&oer  in  a  general  action  is  en- 
'titled  either  to  approbatiba  or  censure :  if  he  does  his  duty,  let 
him  hare  his  reirard ;  if  he  does  not  doit^  let  him  be  displaced 
.by  anot}icr  and  a  better  man ;  in  this  point  of  view,  there  were 
many  good  and  gallant  men  very  ill-treated;  Schoinberg,  of 
the  Cullodeu;  jB^azeley,  of  the  iVifred^  liUpkiiistoney  of  th» 
Glory ;  Collingwood,  of  the  Barfleur ;  and  some  Others. 

A  liberal  subscription  was  made  by  the  merchants  at  Lloyd's 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  as  well  as  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  the  action  :  the  cities  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  the  corporatiou  of  the  Trinity-house,  also, 
contributed  very  largely. 

His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  following 
proportion  of  prise  money  to  be  immediately  paid,  vix. 

£.  s.  d. 

To  each  of  the  warrant  officers                                  25   0  0 

To  each  of  the  petty  officers  •  .  ,  .  1^  0  0 

To  each  seaman^msrine,  or  soldier  2  2  0 

And,  as  a  further  mark  of  encouragement  and  favour,  the 
legislature  repealed  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  prize- 
ships  taken,  as  &r  at  least  as  related  to  ships  of  war  and  pri- 
vateers. 

The  action  of  the  1st  of  June  was  fought  •further  from  the 
land  than  any  sea- tight  between  fleets  recorded  in  history ;  this 
was  Villaret*s  plan  to  save  his  convoy. 

We  find  it  asserted  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1795,  that 
the  French,  in  this  engagement,  lost  10,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners :  I  have  no  wish  to  gratify  national 
vanity  by  exaggerating  the  losses  of  our  enemies;  nor  any 
delight  in  detailing  the  destruction  of  the  human  species.  Tiie 
seven  ships  taken,  at  a  fair  average  of  700  or  750  each,  might 
have  contained  5,000  men ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  fleet  which  escaped,  took  away  with  it  more  than 
2,000  killed  and  wounded :  which  would  give  the  enormous 
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number  of  100  to  each  sliip :  I  therefore  calculate  their  lobs  at 
between  6,000  aud  7,000  meii. 

It  was  stated  in  ihc  first  number  of  this  work,  page  142,  that  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  was  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  the 
action  of  the  1st  of  June.  Tliis  is  a  mistake.  The  late  Captain  Thomas 
Larcora  was  the  first  Lieutenant,  and  Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  one  of 
the  junior,  but  became  first  Lieutenant  in  the  following  year,  after  tha 
pronKylion  of  LiaiiteDaiit  Coehet,  now  a  ViM-admiimL 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


West  Indies,  from  1783  to  17U3— Effects  of  the  peace— Cause  of  the 
distress  of  the  'colonies— Navigation  act — Impolicy  of  the  British 
gomuMol— Fatal  eflbett— Candnet  of  Nelson— New  laws  Ibr  thoir 
pioteetion — ^Acooont  of  the  islands*  population,  pro<luce,  and  revenue 
— French  settlements — St.  Domingo — Origin  of  the  civil  war,  and 
events  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  island— Conduct  of  the 

,  Captain  of  a  French  ship  of  war — tbo  Assembly  embark  for  France — 
Mauduit  and  Og6 — Policy  of  the  British  government  towards  St. 
IXmiiago-^Dettraetioii  of  Port  in  Prinee— Deeoription  of  the  West 
Indiei-^YeUow  fmr— Mode  of  pmeotioft— StatioD  pceftnod  by  aea^ 

.  men  in  general. 

The  peace  which  in  1783  had  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe, 
left  ilie  West- India  islands  to  enjoy  a  small  portion  of  that 
l^epose  ibr  which  they  had  so  long  panted* 

The  active  and  fdniott  exterminating  warfare  carried  on  in 
the  Caribbean  aeas  and  islands,  during  the  American  and 
preceding  contests,  kept  the  colonies  in  a  constant  state  of. 
alarm,  and  had  reduced  their  inhabitants  of  every  description 
to  the  most  deplorable  wretchedness:  peace  however  being 
restored^  it  waa  hoped  that  plenty  would  have  followed ;  but  in 
this  hope  they  were  disappc^nled. 

The  Americans^  who,  from  subjects  of  the  British  empire^ 
bad  now  become  an  independent  people,  could  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  trade  under  the  laws  of  the  mother  country  ;  and 
the  navigation  act  particularly  excluded  them  from  all 
commerce  with  our  colonies,  where  the  commodities  which 
they  imported  had  become  indispensable  necessaries  of  life; 
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nor  could  Hie  trade  of  the  West-India  planters  bo  sup- 
ported without  the  himber  which  was  grown  in  America 
and  exchang^ed  for  the  overplus  of  the  colonial  productions. 

In  1783  Mr.  Pitt  saw,  and  immediately  provided  for,  the 
wants  of  the  islands,  by  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  their 
relief,  enabling  them  to  trade  as  before  the  separation.  The 
limitation  imposed  regarded  the  size  and  description  of  vessels, 
which  were  to  be  sloops  or  schooners  not  exceeding  eighty 
tons*  burden,  without  topmasts,  and  havin^r  no  dock  further 
forward  than  a  small  cabin  i'or  the  accommodation  of  the 
master  and  crow. 

This  was  an  act  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  due  to  a 
part  of  the  empire  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the 
gQvemmei^l;,  aM  now  |^reatenod  with  (j^ine  by  the,  rigid 
enfoveement  of  laws  rendered^  by  ehange  'of  cireumstanoes, 
no  longer  expedient.  Unfortunately'  the  administratkm  of 
Mr.  Pitt  terminated  in  the  course  of  a  fow  months  after  the 
definitive  treaty ;  and  his  suoosssor^  influenced  by  the  ftpve- 
sentations  from  the  colonies  of  North  America  which  still 
retained  their  allogiaiuc,  caiisod  tlio  acts  of  his  ])rc(]t.'ccssor 
•to  be  repealed,  under  the  imjjiession  that  we  were  tavour- 
intr  the  trade  of  America  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  and 
destroying  the  nursery  for  our  seamen  by  admitting  the 
United  States  to  parti^p^  in'  the  benefits  q(  iha  earryinif 
trade.  ... 

No  arguments,  however  sound  aad  comrinoingK  aoulii 
gain  attention  in  fo?our  pf  the  pliinters;  and  the  most 
unjustifiable  means-  w^'  resorted  to  in  ord^r  to  deceii^ 
laoth  the  government  and  the  peof^  ft  was  pretended 
that  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  could  supply  provisions  and 
lumher  sullieieul  for  all  our  islands  in  the  West  Indies! 
It  were  scarcely  nioix;  absind  to  say,  that  Scotland  and 
Ireland  should  receive  their  nourishment  from  Iceldiul;  yet 
the  iniquitous  or  senseless  proposition  obtained  belief;  and 
£fteen  thousand  negroes  fell  It  sacrifipet  by  famine  te  th^ 
misguided  councils  of  the  mother  country.  Mr*  Pitt»  oa  his 
return  into  o0lee  in  1784«  lameatefi  the  state  Qf  the  odonieii 
but,  unable  t^  ohtaia  for  theyn  tltt  boons  thcly  so  Wf§mtif 
demaadedf  he  referred  their  okiaM  to  a,  eeuneil  qf  tracks 
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anil  they  were  re|ected.  I  am  guided  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Bryan  fulwanls's  history  of  the  West  Indies,  a  work  I 
never  r»  ad  ;s  ithoiit  improvement,  nor  without  regretting  that  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  tlie  Author. 

Tlie  governors  of  the  plantations  had,  howe\'er,  the  dis- 
cretiofiary  power,  under  particular  circumstances,  of  relaidngf 
the  severity  of  the  law,  and  admitting  temporary  importation  ; 
tins  afforded  lillle  relief;  the  trade  of  the  islands i declined 
because  they  were  forced  to  cultivate  food  Ibr  their  own  sup- 
f9ti,  instead  of  employing  their  capital  in  more  profitable 
tpcculatkms :  at  tiie  same  time  their  produce  was  not  only 
Warily  taxed,  but  placed  under  restrictions  which  in  some 
instances  tended  to  its  annihilation.  From  1780  to  1805, 
droughts  and  hurricanes  nHd(i])lied  their  distress,  and,  with 
the  causes  aheady  mentioned,  almost  drove  the  unfortunate 
planters  to  despair. 

In  the  mean  time  the  squadron  of  hi3  Majesty's  ships, 
stationed  for  their  protection,  increased  their  cahimity,  nor  was 
it  in  the  power  of  the  captains,  without  a  dereliction  of  duty, 
to  aifind  them  the  smallest  relief. 

Rear-admiral  Sir  Richard  Hughes  commanded  on  the 
Leewaid-Island  station,  and  our  hero  Nelson  was  at  the  same 
tine  captain  of  the  Boreas  of  twenty-eight  guns. 

The  commander-in-clii'jf,  either  ignorant  of  the  naviga- 
tion act,  or  not  comprelicnding  its  meaninor,  allowed  it  to 
remain  a  dead  letter;  hut  Nelson,  whose  whoU^  sonl  was 
for  his  country  and  his  profession,  fancied  he  saw  the  United 
States  risiug  into  power  by  the  supineness  or  false  indulgence 
sf  our  government;  he  therefore  seised  many  American 
traders,  and  prosecuted  them  in  thie  vice-admiralty  courts* 
The  planters  opposed  him,  because  their  existence  was  at 
itake;  the  Admii^i,  for  the  same  reason,  espoused  their 
sause;  and  Nelson,  though  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
was  expoaed  to  insult,  and  not  safe  from  personal  vblence. 
The  judges  of  the  ▼loe-admiralty  courts,  however  they  might 
?iew  the  error  of  the  government  at  home,  could  indulge  no 
private  feeling;;  and  a  violation  of  the  law  was  necessarily 
followed  by  eondemnation  of  the  property:  appeals  to  the 
etwrtt  at  home  w.ere  ruinous  to  the  claimants, .  wliiio  they 
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deprived  the  captor:^  of  any  benefit  from  their  eXiertions,  the 
property  bcln^  locked  Vp  to  await  the  final  decision.  Nelson 
went  to  England,  to  encounter  proeecutions  which  hung  over 
him,  and  it  was  long  before  he  was  assured  of  protection  and 
exoneration  from  the  government.  The  colonies  in  the 
naean  time  were  suffering  under  every  privation ;  and  endured* 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  most  of  the. evils  of  a  rigorous 
blockade,  inflicted  by  British  laws^  and  relentlessly  ezeeuted 
by  British  cruisers. 

At  length,  alter  the  colonial  governors  had  long  held 
the  discretionary  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  importa- 
tions from  America  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  a  bill 
was,  in  1806,  brought  into  parliament*  empowering  hia 
Majesty  in  council  to  authorise,  under  certain  irstrictions, 
such  importations  as  might  ^eem  needfuL  Neutrals  were, 
by  this  bill,  restrained  from  importing  any  commbdtties, 
lumber  or  staves  excepted,  which  were  not  the  growth  and 
produce  of  their  own  country,  and  not  permitted  to  export 
from  the  colonies  any  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  indigo. 
The  bill,  thus  limited  and  guarded,  was  carried,  after 
the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
West  Indies  felt  its  beneficia^  eHects,  until  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  devised  means  to  prohibit  in  a  great  measure 
the  introduction  of  their  produce  into  the  ports  of  the  Con- 
tinent, by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  1806  and  7- 

To  indemnify  the  planters  for  their  losses  by  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  'oteasioned  by  these  decrees,  distillation  from  sugars 
was  permitted  at  home^  which  had  at  once  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  grain,  and  consuming  the  West*India 
produce,  with  which  the  warehouses  were  loaded  and  the 
markets  over  stocked :  an  additional  bounty  was  also  given 
on  the  exportation  of  sugars,  and  an  increased  duty  laitl  on 
foreign  spirits.  In  the  following  year  a  very  material  de('rea<e 
of  duty  on  coHee  enabled  tlie  West-India  planters,  by  suc- 
cessful competition,  to  share  the  profits  of  the  neutral  carrier 
in  the  sale  of  that  article.  During  the  operation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  our  Orders  in  Council,  colo* 
nial  produce  rose  to  an  enormous  price  in  France^  and  was 
consequently  smuggled  into  that  country  in  such  qoan- 
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titios,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the 
wHole  corps  of  Douaniei*s  in  the  pay  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  government  on  the  sea-coast  of  £urope» 
from  tlie  Vistula  to  the  Danube; -and  thus,  under  the  most 
fbrbidding  appearanoes,  the  distress  of  the  West  India  co- 
lonies was  in  some  measure  relieved,  and  the  British  navy 
and  nation  partook  of  the  fruits  of  their  industiy  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  number  of  English  vessels  which,  in  the  year  1787^ 
deared  from  the  British  West  India  islands  was  689,  contain- 
ing- 148,176  tons,  and  navigated  by  13,936  seamen. 

The  most  considerable  settlement  of  France  in  the  West 
Iiulies  was  in  St.  Domingo.    This  immense  island  had  been 
for  many  years  the  joint  properly  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, the  former  having  the  west  end,  and  the  latter  the 
east ;  the  line  of  boundary  taking  a  serpentine  course  from 
the  river  Massacre  on  the  north,  to  the  Ance  a  Petre  on 
the   south,  and  giving  to  Spain  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
island.    The  chief  city  of  France  in  St.  £>omingo  was  Port  au 
Prince;  that  of  Spain  is  called  St.  Domingo,  wad  the  island, 
they  name  Hispaniola;  hut  it  is  now  called  Hayti.   It  is  a 
most  singular  political  phenomenon,  that  while  the  French 
side  of  the  island  has  heen  a  prey  to  rebellion,  that  of  Spain 
has  remuned  perfectly  tranquil,  although  peopled  by  the 
importation  of  blacks,  and  the  offspring  of  African  women 
and  white  men.    This  we  account  for  by  the  Spaniards  not 
cidtivating  the  sugar-cane  to  the  same  extent  as  the  French, 
and  consequently  not  requiring  so  great  a  majority  of  black 
population.' 

The  loss  of  St.  Domingo  to  France  .is  an  event  of  vast  im- 
portance  to  her  marine  and  commerce ;  and,  in  an  inverse 
ratio,  of  almost  equal  advantage  to  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, who  now  enjoy  the  carrying  trade  of  that  island.  French 
writers^  with  their  usual  want  of  candour  or  infmsation^ 
have  imputed  the  insurrection  of  St.  Domingo  and  its  con* 
ssquenoesy  to  the  arts  and  madiinations  of  the  English. 
This  charge  we  might  naturally  expect;  but  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  the  honour  cf  my  country  to  allow  it 
to  pass  imrefuted;  nor  will  the  subject  be  deemed  inoo 
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latife  to  naval  history,  paiticnkuiy  when  It  is  eonsidered 

how  j^reatly  the  navy  of  Eng^land  was  instnimental  in  saving 
the  unfui  tniuite  victims  of  the  rebellion  in  Hayti. 

From  the  moment  the  States  General  were  summoned 
(17B8),  says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  and  the  court  of  France 
had  decided  can  the  new  and  extended  mode  of  representa* 
tion,  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo  re- 
solved to  have  its  representatives  in  the  great  assembly  of 
the  nation;  according]^,  eighteen  deputies  were  elected*  and 
appeared  at  Yersailles  just  one  month  after  the  States  Qe* 
neral  had  declared  themselves  the  National  Assembly :  sfac 
of  them  only,  and  that  after  much  debate,  were  admitted  to 
take  their  seats;  these  were  supported  by  the  society  formed 
some  time  before  in  Paris,  called  Les  Amis  des  Noirs — La 
Fayette.  Abbe  (Jreo^oiro,  l^rissot.  Kobospierro.  and  others.  " 
From  the  moment  of  tlie  departure  of  the  deputies  from 
'  Cbpe  Francois,  all  subordination  was  at  an  end  amonor  the 
nmlattoes,  and  the  contagion  soon  spread  to  the  blacks, 
whose  number^  in  the  year  I789«  amounted  to  480A)0O. 
.The  National'  Assembly,  In  March,  1790,  after  a  strfemn 
debate,  if  the  term  ean  be  applied  to  suoh  a  set  of  ftuiatiei^ 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  colonies  were  not  to  be  iii»> 
eluded  in  the  oonstitution  which  they  had  framed  ftir  the 
mother  country,  nor  wjis  it  intended  to  subject  them  to  laws 
which  were  incompatible  with  their  local  establishment;  they 
therefore  authorized  them,  in  few  words,  to  frame  a  code  tor 
themselves,  and  to  signify  their  wishes  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly.  Thus  did  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo* 
step  by  step,  become  a  prey  to  discord  and  rebellion  by  the 
efibct  of  laws  made  in  the  mother  country;  and  their  final 
ruin  was  completed  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  oei»> 
ttists  themsehrec. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  St  Mars,  IMi  April, 
1790,  by  its  intemperance  still  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  Mauduit,  an  agent  of  the  Count 
d'  Artois,  and,  by  the  strangest  inconsistency,  at  once  the 
friend  to  counter-revolution  and  the  declared  advocate  of 
mulatto  emancipation,  produced  another  extraordinary  sen* 
Baiioii  hi  the  iahuML    The  whde  system  fidl  nipid^  hi 
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pieces,  and  dM  war  approached  with  more  than  u^iml  hor- 
Tor,  liMmnttch  as  the  blacki  were  to  be  let  loose  with  unbridied 
fury  u|Km  the  lives  and  property  of  their  masters.  Abotit 
this  tine  Le  Leopard,  a  French  sh^  of  the  line,  lay  at 
anclior  hi  the  harbour  of  Port  au  Prince  |  Mons.  Galiso* 
id^ve,      Oaplain,  with  more  seal  than  prudence,  ohose  to 
interlbte  hi  tiie  disputes,  and  to  support  Mons.  Peynier,  the 
Oovemor,  against  the  Assembly.   The  officers  having  set  the 
example  of  becoming  a  deliborative  body,  it  was  very  natu- 
rally followed  bv  tlic  crew,  who  I'spoused  the  popular  side: 
the  Captain,  instead  of  rcsortin"^  to  every  means  for  refraining 
Yiis  authority,  resiorjied  the  command;  and  the  ship's  c(jmpany 
immediately  appointed  one  of  the  lieutenants  to  sueeeed  him  ! 
For  this  effort  of  patriotism  they  were  thanked  by  the  As- 
sembly, who  required  them  to  detain  the  ship  in  port  till 
fkirther  orders !    If  the  folly  of  these  proceedings  was  not 
manifest  from  the  beginning,  its  eliect  was  soon  too  intaUy  felft 
by  the  colony. 

The  Governor  in  the  mean  time  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
and  proclaimed  them  all  traitors;  and  Mauduitvras  directed 
to  arrest  thdr  persons:  the  enterprise  failed^  and  he  re- 
turned with  no  other  trophy  than  the  national  colours,  which 

he  had  seized  from  the  guard,  an-  act  which  he  had  soon 

reason  to  repent.  The  disputes  became  daily  more  violent, 
when  suddenly  the  whole  was  turned  for  a  while  into  the 
most  ridiculous  farce  by  the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
Assembly  to  go  to  Eurojie,  and  justify  tlieir  conduct  to  the 
King.  Accordingly  eighty-live  of  them,  of  whom  sixty-four 
were  fathers  of  families,  embarked  on  the  8th  of  Auurust  on 
board  the  Leopard,  and  sailed  for  Brest,  an  act  of  folly  in  a 
legislative  body  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  National  Assembly 
in  France. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  St 
Domingo  was  a  mulatto  of  the  name  of  Og4*  This  unhappy 
man  was  sent  out  b]fthe  Amb  des  Noirs«  ftirairiied  with  letters 

cvsdit  to  New  England*  where  he  procured  arms  and  ammn« 
nitiott,  with  whieh  he  secretly  kndod  on  the  ishnd  in  Oetober, 
.  1790,  and,  by  an  insolent  letter  to  the  Governor,  announced  at 
Me  his  arrival  and  the  object  of  his  voyage.    He  openly  de* 
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nianded  the  rights  of  his  fellow- citizens,  the  people  of  colour; 
and  having  collected  ii  few  followers,  among  whom  were  his 
two  brothers,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chavanne,  they  began 
that  work  of  destruction  which  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  of  every  white  and  mulatto  in  the  colony.  The 
career  of  Og^  was  short:  attacked  by  a  regular  fbree  sent 
against  him,  many  of  his  partisans  were  killed,  othera  taken* 
while  himself,  and  brothers,  with  Chavannej  fled  to  the  Spa-* 
nish  government  for  protection. 

Colonel  Mauduit  had  so  much  influence  with  the  raulattoes, 
that  in  every  place  where  they  had  risen  in  arms,  he  found 
means  to  quiet  them;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  only  pre- 
vailed upon  tlictn  to  delay  the  meditated  blow,  under  the 
assurance  that  the  King  was  favourable  to  their  projects. 

Mens.  Peynier  resigned  the  government  of  St.  Domingo  in 
November,  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mons.  Blanchelande^ 
a  field-marshal  in  the  French  army. 

The  Governor-general  of  the  colony  of  St  Domingo  was 
absolute,  conmianding  both  the  army  and  navy,  and  hold- 
in?  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  over  the  civil  adminis- 
tration  of  justice.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince  de  Rduui, 
who  held  the  sujireme  conmiand,  sent  the  whole  council 
prisoners  to  France.  I'lie  history  of  St.  Domingo  from  1789 
to  1804,  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  crimes,  follies,  ignorance,  * 
and  tyranny. 

Mons.  Blanchelande  began  his  career  with  rigour  and 
cruelty :  he  demanded  of  the  Spanish  government  the  persona 
of  Ofr6  and  his  associates,  who  were  immediately  given  over  to 
him  and  brought  to  trial :  one  of  the  brothers  of  Oge,  widi 
nineteen  conspirators,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  while  Oge, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Chavanne,  were  sentencetl  to  be  broken 
aHve  upon  the  wheel,  and  left  to  perish  in  that  situation. 
Chavanne  met  his  fate  with  firmness;  but  the  fortitude  of  the 
miserable  and  deluded  Oge  forsook  him :  he  implored  mercy, 
and  offered  to  make  important  disclosures,  in  hopes  of  avert- 
ing the  sentence;  he  was  aecordtngly  respited  for  tvrenty-i* 
four  hours,  aAd  his  depositions  were  taken  before  two  oommis* 
sioners  appointed  by  tlie  Governor.  His  disclosures  were  not 
divulged  till  long  after  the  terrible  explosion  which  he  Cm- 
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told  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Mons.  Blanchelande 
liad  reasons  for  tliis  concealment  which  could  not  be  justi- 
fied* and  which  the  event  proved  to  have  been  fatally 
erroneous.  Ailer  his  confession,  drawn  up  by  a  notary, 
mtd  signed  with  his  own  band,  Og^  was  hurried  awaji^  to 
execution. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Leopard  with  her  cargo  of  senators 
anrnd  at  Brest,  where  they  were  received  with  acehunations, 
and  their  wants  amply  provided  for  by  subscription.  On 
reai^ng  Paris,  however,  they  experienced  a  very  difierent 
lecepfioo.  Peynier  and  Mauduit  had  contrived  by  their 
agents  to  gain  the  ear  of  Bamave,  the  president  of  the  colo- 
nial committee :  they  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  attend 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly ;  thence,  after  a  smgle 
audience,  they  were  indignantly  dismissed,  their  conduct  as 
a  body  censured,  all  their  decrees  reversed,  and  each  mem- 
ber declared  ineligible  as  a  future  representative.  This  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Convention,  more 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  men,  which  it  pretended  to  support, 
than  any  legislative  body  that  ever  assembled. 

The  ships  of  the  line,  Le  Fougueux  and  Le  Boree,  arrived 
from  France  on  the  3d  of  March,  1791 :  they  had  on  board 
two  battalions  of  the  regiments  of  Artois  and  Nonnandy, 
The  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  of  these  ships  having 
had  conmiunication  with  the  crew  of  the  Leopard,  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorrence  at  the  conduct  of  CSolonel  Mauduit 
and  his  regiment,  who,  in  attempting  to  seize  the  refractory 
members  of  the  colonial  assembly,  had  taken  away  and  in- 
sulted the  national  colours.     Mauduit   otlered  an  humble 
apology,  which  it  was  agreed  to  accept,  and  his  soldiers  had 
promised  to  protect  him  from  violence;  but  one  of  them, 
before  a  crowd  of  spectators  assembled  on  the  occasion,  crii^i 
aloud,  that  he  must  ask  pardon  on  his  knees ;  tliis  he  refused, 
at  the  same  time  exposing  his  bosom  to  the  sabres  of  his 
regiment.    He  fell  dead  with,  a  hundred  wounds,  inflicted 
by  these  who  had  sworn  to  defend  him  with  their  lives*  The 
cruel  act  was  followed  by  tearing  his  body  to  pieces;  and  a 
scene  followed  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  amiable 
author  of  the  Histo/y  of  the  West  Indi^  has  thought  it 
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rifht  to  veil  it  in  a  learned  language/'  (EdwanUs  His* 
of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  iii.  p.  60.)  The  reginent  whish 
perpetrated  this  horrid  ecfc*  far  ftom  regaining  fay  it,  an 
thejr  expected,  the  &vimr  of  their  brethren  in  ame,  wem 
still  treated  with  seom  and  contempt,  aiid  were  soon  after 
embarked  for  Europe,  where  th«r  swords  were  required  ffar 
similar  services. 

Such  was  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of  ihe  National  Con- 
vention, tliat  while  it  dischiimed  the  right  of  interference 
in  the  local  concerns  of  the  colony,  it  ])assed  a  law  de- 
claring the  niulattoes,  or  ])eople  of  colour  born  of  free 
parents,  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  French  citisenfly 
and  *to  be  eligible  to  seats  in  the  colonial  assemblies ;  thus 
in  one  moment,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Abbe  Ghregoire, 
destroying  the  whole  legislative  code,  and  violating  every 
feeling  and  established  usage  in  the  island*  to  the  ceitaia 
destruction  of  that,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  every  nei^- 
bouring  colony, 

So  far  indeed  was  the  British  governrnent  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  these  factions,  that  it  tn-nibled  for  tbe  fate 
of  Jamaica  while  the  flumes  in  St.  D(jinin>4o  were  visible  from 
Point  Morant ;  and  such  was  the  ind  oujition  of  the  French 
planters  when  they  received  the  decree  just  mentioned,  that 
in  their  fury  they  proposed  a-  separation  from  the  mother 
country;  an  embaigo  was  laid  on  French  shipping  in  th» 
ports,  and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  provincial  assembly  to 
pull  down  the  national  colours,  and  hoist  the  British  standard 
in  their  place. 

The  Governor  plainly  foresaw  the  eileeto  of  this  firtal 

decree,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  conceal,  and  wrote 
home  to  the  Kind's  ministers,  statincr  that  it  would  prove  the 
deatli-warrant  of  thousands:  the  whites  and  mulattoes  were 
set  at  variance  by  it;  and  the  blacks,  instigated  a«xaiiisi  both, 
committed  the  most  horrible  excesses,  being  suppUed  with 
arms  and  ammunition  by  American  merchants,  who  reoeivod 
in  return,  sugar  and  mm  from  the  burning  plantations.  1 
eannot  enter  into  tiie  partteulaia  of  this  unheard-of  eoUoo* 
tioBof  erueltiea  and  famman  suffering;  only  let  ma  obsarfo* 
tlMl  the  negnes^  whn  nptoaahed  by  tht  En|^  for  tbwr 
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taught  us/'  Facts  have  omne  to  my  knowledge,  while  serving 
on  that  station,  which  I  wish  to  dishelieve,  and  had  ruthiT  not 
relate. 

The  ferment  excited  by  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May 
had  just  begun  to  subside,  and  it  had  obtained  the  sanctioa 
o£  the  Colonial  Assembly,  when  it  wm  repealed  by  the  Na« 
iSmal  Oonvention,  whieh  once  more,  by  this  impolitit  In*' 
imiumLt,  threw  th*  whole  colony  into  inmtriMhIo  mi* 
fittioa;  oaeh  party  noiind  tho  other,  of  treoohwy;  Mi4» 
dir  Uttrin  setting  ire  to  tho  town  of  Port  am  Priiic^  one 
thbd  of  that  city  waa  roduoad  to  ashes.  From  that  tiaM  till 
the  final  ostorminattoa  of  tho  F^mch,  the  island  was  ono 
continued  scene  of  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration. 

llie  slave  trade,  to  whirh  St.  Domingo  owes  its  prosperity 
anil  its  dost  met  inn,  has  i)oen  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament, 
V)ut  slavery  itself  has  been  for  ever  put  an  end  to  in  every 
British  colony  in  the  West  ladies:  and.  contrary  to  my 
aatieipatioa»  ordar  has  bean  preaorved  while  amaneipation 
hm  bean  tarriod  out  in  evary  oonwr  of  our  tranaatlantie 
poaMpHona,  and  evan  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hopa  and  tho 
bio  of  Fraaao.  Thip  ia  mora  than  aovld  have  bean  expeetedi 
tho  vote  of  the  Henae  of  Coaataona,  hf  whieh  20  auUiona 
•  siprling  was  graated  to  indiunnify  tho  slavo-owaera.  wai  a 
grand  and  noble  trwt  of  fanerosity,  and  was  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  negroes. 
Providence  seems  to  have  favoured  an  act  which  st.inds  un- 
rivalled in  the  hi^^tory  of  the  world :  let  us  hope  that  under 
the  same  blessing,  peace  and  happineiS  will  be  poFQiaueuUy 
motored  to  those  beautiful  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  ehmata,  there  is  domathiog* 
in  this  station  with  which  seamen  are  geaarally  pleased :  and 
iew  plaeea  tahthit  more  eheerfulness  among  all  raaka  of 
waioty  thaa  oitr  Weat  India  iaUad%  partieularly  Jamaiofl* 
Bavfaadoas.  and  Antknia. 

While  the  dupa  *  remain  in  port»  and  wherever  the  duty 
will  admit,  the  love  of  aniusement  pervades  every  class,  from 
tile  (  a])tain  of  a  ship  of  war  to  the  humblest  slave.  In  war 
time  tho  coui^taut  arhyal  of  ^moff  or  vessels  Irom  Kugland 
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bnngmg  news  of  their  friendt  or  belofod  country*  enUfieaB 
the  8oene,  and  diftwcn  a  clieerfiiliieia^  which  not  ofoi  the 
'frequency  of  death,  oocukmed  by  the  yellow  feter,  can  diseipale. 

For  tl4^  dreadful  maledy  I  know  of  no  other  prgrenthe 
(independently  of  medieal  aid)  than  keeping  at  'eea  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  when  the  wants  of  the  ship  demand  a  return 
into  port,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  never  to  anchor  (if 
it  can  be  avoided)  near,  or  to  leeward,  of  a  swamp  or 
marshy  ground;  these  are  to  be  particularly  guarded  against 
at  Martinique,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Islets;  at  St. 
Lucia;  at  Dominica,  in  Prince  Rupert*8  Bay ;  at  Cura^oa,  otT 
the  town  of  Amsterdam ;  at  Jamaica,  near  Rock-Fort ;  and 
at  Vera  Cms.  Temperance  in  this  dimate  is  particularly 
conducive  to  health;  also  bathing  morning  and  evening*  bi^ 
never  remaining  long  in  the  water :  when  at  sea*  a  wnl,  if  the 
weather  will  adhnit  of  it»  should'be  got  ov«r  for  the  men  to 
swim  in ;  at  sunset  they  should  be  clothed  in  flamelshirts,  with 
woollen  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  prevented,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  lying  about  the  decks,  or  sleepinjo^  exposed  to  the 
night  air  or  the  moon  beams :  they  should  invariably  be  kept 
at  three  watches,  and,  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  two,  should  not  i}e  allowed  to  work :  a  constant  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels  is,  above  all  things^  requisite.  These 
precautions  may  do  much,  \mt  even  these  may  iail;  and,  in 
spite  of  every  care,  I  have  seen  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the 
maturity  of  manhood  sink  alike  under  this  dieadftd  dis- 
order. 

The  islands,  as  we  sail  among  them,  exhibit  nature  in  her 

most  vivid  colouring,  and  most  alluring  attire.  At  dawn  of 
day  the  rays  of  light  infinitely  suqiass  in  brilliancy  those  of 
more  northeni  climates;  and  no  painting  or  description  can  do 
justice  to  a  tropieal  sunrise. 

Both  officers  and  men  delight  in  this  station,  I'rom  the  ' 
chance  of  promotion  and  prize-money,  and  the  facility  with 
which  a  shqp  is  kept  in  order.  Thm  are  few  sights  more 
gratifying  to  seamen  than  a  well-regulated  ship  of  war,  with 
her  people  at  quarters,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  straw  hats 
made  by  themselves  from  the  beautiful  leaf  of  the  palmetto, 
the  white  dresses  of  the  seamen  and  marines,  the  admirable 
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clwmlinMB  and  good  order  in  every  depm'liipt  (the  bogs  and 
bedding  being  ebaken  and  aired  every  morning  in  fine  weather), 
the  regularity  and  order  of  the  fltore*rooni,  the  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  ship,  from  the  pump-well  upwards,  the  neatness 
of  the  sails  and  rigrging,  and  the  perfect  readiness  witli  which 
every  manoeuvre  is  performed — render  her  a  picture  whirh  a 
British  officer  will  gase  on  with  dehght,  and  a  foreigner  with 
awe  and  admiration. 
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West  Infiai^Captiiie  of  Tobaso— ArriTol  of  Rear-admiral  Gardnor 
with  a  iquadroii — Attacks  Martinique— Is  defeated — Conduet  of 

Emif^rants — Rear-admirpI  returns  to  Enfjland — Depressed  state  ot 
'.  French  marine— Capture  of  L'Inconstaut— Gallant  action  of  Ante- 
lope packet — St.  Domin^^o — Conduct  of  England  and  France — 
Slate-trade— Conduet  of  Pol?eral,  Santhonax,  and  Atlliand-^Coii- 
flap:ration  and  massacre  at  Cape  Francois — Invasion  of  St.  Domingo 
by  tlio  Enj^lish — Impolicy — Capture  of  Jeremic  and  Cape  Nicholas 
mole — Parallel  between  Toulon  and  St.  Domingo — Reintbrcemeota — 
Captore  of  Port  au  Prince  'with  tatnable  property — Reteraaa  - 
Sickneaa — General  Homeck  arrives — Observations  of  Mr.  Edwards 
on  tho  errors  of  our  plans—Sailing  and  stiuadron  of  Sir  John  Jervis^ 
Arrival  at  Barbadoes— Yellow  fever — Attack  on  Martinique — Com- 
[  bined  naval  and  military  operations — Capture  ot  St.  Pierre — Des- 
cription of  the  town — Method  of  treating  aeamen — ^Arrival  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward— Rash  act  of  Captain  Faulknor — 
Gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Richard  Bowen — Affair  of  the  Asia 
— Captains  Nugent  and  Faulknor  scale  the  walls  .of  Fort  Louis 
—The  Governor  eapitulate»— Attack  and  capture  of  St.  Lneia.  Gna* 
^  dakrape^  Mariegalante,  and  of  the  Saints— Completes  the  reduction  of 
French  islands — Reflections — Vice-admiral  Caldwell  and  General  Sir 
John  Vaughan  arrive  at  Guadaloupe,  and  relieve  Sir  John  Jervis  and 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  who  return  to  England  in  the  Boyne. 

Mr.  Bkyan  Kdwakds  has  somewhere  said  that  in  all  wars 
between  the  European  princes,  the  West  Indies  were  the 
arena  to  wliicli  the  belligerents  repairetl  to  decide  their 
quarrels.  The  maritime  superiority  of  England  gave  us  the 
power  of  striking  the  first  blovr  in  this  war.  Vice-admiral 
Sir  John  Laforey,  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  Leeward 
Island  station,  attacked,  in  conjunction  with  Major  General 
Cuyler,  the  Island  of  Tobago,  which  surrendered  with  little 
opposition.  A  squadron  in  the  meantime,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-admiral  Gardner,  sailed  from  £ngland,  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  early  in  the  year,  and  immediately  attacked  the 
Island  of  Martinique.    Sir  John  Laforey  returned  home. 
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The  land  and  sea  forces  immediately  prepared  to  conunence 
ofieonvB  operations. 

Martinique,  the  finest  and  most  fruit ful  of  the  French 
windward  islands,  was  the  fint  object  of  attack;  and  the 
intefiMd  disoord  of  its  inhabitants  offered  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  An  additional  land-force  was  put  on  board, 
mking  up  the  number  of  three  thousand  men:  these  were 
under  theoommand  of  Major  ^^l  ueral  Bruce.  The  run  from 
Barbadoes  to  Murtiniqtie,  beiuff  directly  to  lotnvard,  occupies 
but  a  ifw  hours.  TIjo  laiulin*^  was  I'tlt'ctcd  with  little  resiist- 
ancL»;  but  the  Frent-b,  hke  other  j)eoj)l«»  in  ca.^i*^  of  iina  ion, 
torgol  tiieir  pohtical  dirtereucc.-^  to  oppose  the  coinuiou  enemy. 
The  force  employed,  totally  inadequate  to  the  uudertakinjgf, 
WM  compelled  to  retreat  with  loss,  leaving  many  of  the  uu- 
hvppy  emigrants  to  the  mercjleas  cage  of  their  countrymen, 
by  whom  th^  were  murderect  or  put  to  death  in  cruel 
tomepts. 

lliis  is  one  among  many  other  facts  tending  to  prove  the 
ignorance  of  the  colonial  department  of  that  day,  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  foreign  settlements  of  the  enemy,  and  their  placing 

too  much  n  iiance  on  the  integrity  of  the  emigrants,  yvho  were 
not  unfrequeuiiy  in  the  pay  of  their  own  government,  while 
they  pretended  to  furnish  ( on  ect  information  to  ours  ;  thus 
making  a  protitable  employment  from  our  credulity,  and 
mding  ia  the  blood  of  tiieir  felipw-creatured.  The  most 
hmunibl*  vu&sfmi^  mu»t  however*  be  m«de  among  this. 
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imlbrtiiiiite  dM  of  peQ|>ld^iid  partiedaf^  ^  tivo  offcm 

in  the  French  navy— the  Viseiyate  ie  la  Rivi^, 
of  La  Fame,  a  fVeneh  ship  of  seventy- four  guns,  and  Mens. 
•  Malveau,  captain  of  the  Calypso  frigate — who  placed  them- 
selves under  the  orders  of  the  British  Admiral j  and  used 
their  utmost  exertions  to  save  iis  many  of  their  countrymen 
as  they  could  hr'm^  away;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
Trinidad  and  joined  the  Spaniards^  at  that  time  our  friends  and 
allies. 

.  The  Rear'admiral,  on  the  failure  of.  this  attempt^  unable 
to  eflfeet  any  olher  object- in  the  Caribbean  eeaa^  detailed  the 
Hannibal  and  Hector  to'  reinforce  ConlmOdofe  Ford  at  Ja- 
maica, and  retumod  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron  to 
England. 

Nothinpf  more  clearly  evinces  the  truth  of  my  assertion 
in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  of  the  decline  of  the  French 
marint',  than  the  very  small  force  which  the  government  of 
France  was  enabled  to  send  out  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  for  the  protection  of  its  most  valuable  colonies. 

In  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo,  they  had  only  three  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  on  the  windward  island 
Station  the  naval  force  was  far  less  considerable.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war,'  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  were  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  amount  to  seventy  sail  of  the '  line,  ready  to  aetp  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  we  had  no  more  than  forty  sail  of  the 
line  to  oppose  them:  while  in  tlic  East  Indies,  we  find 
Surtrein  with  a  fleet  superior  to  Sir  K(hvard  Hughes,  taking 
from  us  the  port  of  Trincomalee ;  and  D'Orv  illiers,  in  the 
Channel,  bidding  defiance  to  Keppel.  In  1794,  the  French 
defeated  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  were  glad  to  regain  their  port ; 
in  the  Mediterranean  they  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  had 
not  one  ship  of  the  line  in  the  East  Indies,  only  three  in  the 
West,  and  had  lost  all  their  foreign  posseasMNis  in  both 
hemispheres.  • 

In  the  month  of  November,  Captains  Rowky  of  the  Pene- 
lope, and  Sinclair  of  the  Iphigenia,  of  thirty-two  guns  each, 

fell  in  with  the  French  frigate  L'lnconstante  of  thirty-six  guns 
and  three  hundred  men,  which  they  captured  after  h  short 
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action,  and  ouried  her  into  Port  Royal:  in  the  sam month 
the  Antelope  packet,  on  her  way  to  England  from  Jamaica,  fell 
in  off  Cumberland  harbour  with  a  Fienoh  privateer,  which  ran 
tm  board  -  of  the  packet,  but  was  so  warmly  received  that  he 
would  have  retreated,  when  Mr.-  Pmco,  the  boatanfam  of  the 
Antelope,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  went  aloft 
and  lashed  the  squaresail-yard  of  the  privateer  to  the  .fore- 
shrouds  of  the  Antelope,  wh^  the  crew  and  the  passengers 
plied  them  so  effectuadly  with  grape  and  musketry,  that  they 
called  for  quarter  and  surrendered :  her  name  was  the  Ata- 
lante ;  she  mounted  eight  guns,  three-pounders,  and  had 
sixty-five  men,  ot  wliom  eight  were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
The  Antelope  had  six  guns,  three-pounders,  and  twenty-one 
men ;  her  captain,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  three  men,  were  kiUed,  an^ 
four  wounded. 

The  troubles  of  St.  Domingo  had  in  a  great  measure  en- 
dangersd  the  safety  of  Jamaica.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  honors  and  IIib  crimes  opmimtted  in  St.  Demingo;,  £ng* 
land  was  entirely  guildess  of  them ;  it  was  her  interest  as  well 
as  her  duty  to  bring  those  desolatiDg  scenes  to  a  speedy  ter- 
miaation;  and- 1  Mil  prove  that  by  such  motives  her  further 
proceedings  were''guided. 

The  commissioiierB  ftom  the  National  ConventioD,  Pohreral, 
Santhonax,  and  Ailhaud,  reached  Cape  Fran9ois  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792:  but,  far  from  healing  the  wounds  of  civil  discord, 
these  infamous  men  invited  the  blacks  to  their  assistance  by 
the  j)romise  of  plunder ;  and  in  the  tbllowing  year  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  colony,  and  the  destruction  of  the  whites  and 
mulattoes,  by  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city  of  Cape  Francois.  When  the  last  of 
these  unhappy  people  had  rendered  up  their  breath,  or  escaped 
to  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  Santhonax  was  seen  embracing 
'  the  chielB  of  the  blacks,  and  heard  to  thank  them  for  their 
eKertioDB.  Galled  before  the  National  Convention  to  acoount 
for  his  conduct,  he  was  by  that  assembly  pronounced  "  guilt* 
less!** 

We  have  now  come  to  the  origin  of«our  invasioa  of  St  l>o* 

mingo.  Mr.  Edwards  states  that  so  early  as  1791,  overtures 
had  been  made  by  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  British  govern* 
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ment  to  takfi  the  Freiieh  part  of  the  island  under  its  fpnotoetkm. 
Thie  etffer  was  of  course  rejected;  hot  when  the  govemmcnt  of 
France,  in  1798,  declared  war  against  us,  other  measures  were 
resorted  to.   The  rebellion  !n  St.  Domingo  threatening  the 

safety  of  our  colonies,  it  became  a  duty  to  oppose  some  check 
to  the  power  of  the  bUicks,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  whites  who  implored  our  protection. 
The  overtures  were  therefore  listened  to,  and  the  Count  de 
Cbarmillvi  one  of  the  planters,  was  furnished  with  despatches 
from  the  Seoretary  of  Stato  to  General  Williaroton,  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  eommander-in'cliief  at  Jamaica,  signi- 
IJfhig  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  terms  of  eapiudallon  should 
be  aeeepted  from  .the  inbiMtants  of  St  Doflringo^  jod  pii^ 
mitting  his  Bxoelletfoy  to  send  such  troops  to  their  assiatMO 
as  in  his  judgment  might  be  spared  from  the  island. 
•  At  this  time  the  1(m  ce  of  the  French  in  St.  Domingo  amounted 
to  twenty-two  thousai»d  men,  six  thousand  of  whom  were 
blacks,  innrctl  to  the  climate,  about  the  same  number  Euro- 
peans, and  the  remainder  mulattoes  and  Creoles. 

Unless  the  British  government  noted  on  the  mOst  gromdlesi 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  hopes  of  success 
it  could  have  entertained  from  the  perilous  expsdient  of 
draining  Jamaica  of  its  white  troops,  and  attempting  the 
reduetion  of  9t  Domingo  with  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
men;  while  the  blades  woidd  have  mustered,  and  perhaps 
had  little  short  of,  one  hundred  thousand  in  arms  to  oppose 
them:  such  however  are  the  facts;  and  we  much  fear  that 
posterity  will  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  ministers  of  George 
III.  could  have  been  so  much  deceiverl. 

With  tins  small  force,  however,  the  reduction  of  St.  Do- 
mingo was  undertaken.  It  sailed  from  Port  Royal  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1798,  escorted  by  Commodore  Ford  in  tho 
fioropa  of  fifty  guns,  with  five  frigates.  On  then'  anival  al 
Jeiemie  they  were  received  by  the  unhappy  plamers  with  toan 
of  joy  and  gnUitttde,  as  doMvorsrs  seal  by  ''the  beavest  and 
most  generous  of  nations.*'  They  entered  the  town  amidst  iIm 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  whites:  the' British  colours 
were  hoisted,  and  those  of  France  torn  down  by  her  own 
people,  while  royal  salutes  from  the  forts  announced  that  the 
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French  side  of  St.  Domingo  was  about  to  become  a  British 
colony.  From  this  plnce  the  Commodore  proceeded  to  Cape 
Nicholas  moU,  which  he  entered  in  the  saine  maimer ;  and 
the  troops,  though  Umited  in  nmnber,  wer^  now  in  quiet 
posatiasion  of  two  important  points  of  the  laland,  namely.  Cape 
Dona  Maria  and  Cape  Tiburon,  embradng  the  bight  of  Leo- 
gane  and  (he  gulf  of  Oonates,  commandiiig  HbB  windward  pas* 
sage/and  eonsequently  the  (plater  partofthetradeofthe^sland, 
slid  its  capital.  Port  an  Prince.  Exchisively.  however,  of  the 
•ituation,  these  places  had  few  other  advantages.  Cape  Nicho* 
las  mole,  like  Toulon,  thonah  a  fine  harbour,  was  surrounded 
by  heights  which,  unless  occupied  by  our  troops,  would  be  the 
means  of  driving  us  out.  Unhappily  this  was  not  the  only 
resemblance  between  those  two  devoted  places :  tho  inhabitants, 
like  the  Toulonese,  no  «*ooner  saw  the  British  forces  within 
their  walls,  than  they  manifested  the  strongest  hostility  to- 
wards them  ;  and  the  attacks  on  Toulon  and  St.  Domingo  hadt 
tnm  almost  similar  caiissi,  the  same  issue.  The  yellow  fever 
raged  in  our  litUo  amy*  and  m  board  oor  ships  of  wari  alid 
tho  mortality  bsaamt  so  great,  as  to  mdar  a  speedy  retreat  a 
matter  of  neoamtty,  unless  reinforced]  Gsnaral  Wilhamson 
thsmibra  asat  another  detaefaatMit*  amoimting  altdgathm'  to 
batiauan  sevsn  and  eight  kundred  men,  leatiag  tho  island  of 
JFamaiea  to  thoearo    leas  than  ibur  hundred  regular  troops. 

Bight  months  had  elapsed  since  our  first  landing,  before  any 
reinforcement  arrived  from  I'.ngland :  in  the  mean  time  sick- 
ness had  reduced  the  whole  number  of  British  troops  on  the 
island  to  nine  hundred  cftectivo  men. 

On  the  19tli  of  May,  the  Irresistible  of  74  ^uns,  the  Belli- 
qucux  of  G4,  and  the  Fly  sloop,  with  a  convoy  of  transports, 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  C^pe  N id lolas  mole :  these  vessels 
had  on  board  the  iank  aompanies  of  the  22d,  23d,  and  41st 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Brigadierrgeneral  Whyto^ 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Ford,  immodiatsly  pr»> 
osoded  to  .tho  attack  of  Port  au  Prinoo.  The  squadron  was 
oompoaod  of  thrse  ships  of  the  liao,  vis:  Irrasiakibb  74,  Soaptro 
64,  Bolliquaux  64,  tho  Buropa  50,  and  some  frigales  and 
ahK>ps,wilk  1,466  loldion.  Thoplaea  wasspMdUyaarvadbsr 
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die  gaUaotry  of  the  troop%  and  the  acdve  eo-opemtiQa  of  the 
ships  of  TOT,  which  kept  a  heavy  fire  qd  the  eoeni/s  wodu. 
Fort  Bixottin,  staodiiig  on  a  commanding  eminence^  was 
stormed  and  carried  hy  Okptain  Daniel  of  the  4181^  at  ihe  head 

of  60  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunder-stonn, 
entered  the  embrasures  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  rendered 
themselves  completely  masters  of  the  place,  which  overlooked 
the  town  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  gallant  Major  Spencer,  who 
commanded  tlio  whole  of  the  detachment  sent  to  this  attack^ 
followed  up  the  blow  and  entered  the  town  in  triumph,  just  in 
time  to  save  that  and  the  shipping  from  an  intended  oonflagra- 
tion.  The  value  of  the  shipping  and  merchandise  capCured  in 
the  town  and  harbour,  was  estimated  at  £400^000. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  retake  the  post  of  Tiburon,  but 
were  defeated  by  a  small  force  headed  by  Captain  Bradshaw, 
and  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  Success  frigate^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Roberts. 

With  the  capture  oi'  Port  au  Prince  we  conclude  the  history 
of  our  success  in  St.  Domingo.  The  scene  from  this  time 
until  our  final  evacuation  of  the  island«  is  douded  with  disas* 
ters.  The  blacksj  inured  to  the  climate*  and  possessing  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  were  more  than  a  match 
for  the  enervated  Europeans;  vakmr  and  sdenee  weie  over- 
powered  by  numbers,  local  knowledge,  and  persevetanee ;  and 
though  reintbrcements  were  sent  from  to  w  indward  in  as  great 
numbers  as  could  be  spared,  they  came  not  to  partake  in  the 
glory  of  prescrviiior  the  conquest  but  to  end  their  days  in  the 
hospitals  of  Port  au  Prince :  so  rapid,  says  Mr.  Edwards,  was 
the  mortality,  that  the  frigate  which  conveyed  the  flank  com- 
panies became  a  house  of  pestilence.  More  than  one  hundred 
were  buried  in  the  deep  *in  the  short  passage  between  Gruada*^ 
kmpe  and  Jamaica;  and  one  hundred  and  fiAy  were  left  in  a 
dying  state  at  Port  Royal :  upwards  of  forty  offieers,  and  six 
hundred  rank  and  file  met  their  fate  by  sickness  within  two 
months  after  the  surrender  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  ne- 
groes and  the  mulattoes  joined  against  them,  and  even  suc- 
cess diminished  their  numbers.  Colonel  Brisbane  held  the 
enemy  in  check  for  a  time,  and  compelled  them  to  sue 
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for  peace  on  the  plains  of  Artibonite ;  but  the  force  of  the  cncniy 
v/SLS  too  great  for  him  to  resist  General  Horneck  arrived  white 
afTairs  wore  in  this  situation,  and  found  the  British  forces  pent  up 
in  the  forts  of  Bisottin  and  Dauphin  in  the  northern  provineesj 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  our  weakness  was-  so  apparent 
as  to  invite  the  attack  <^  the  blacks ;  and  we  must  agree  with  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies,  that  if  a  groaiter 
force  could  not  have  been  spared  for  the  occasioii,  the  conquest 
of  St.  Domingo  should  never  have  been  undertaken.  One  ob- 
servation of  the  same  author  carries  conviction  along  with  it : 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  objection  could  have  been 
offeretl  to  a  proposition  so  reasonable. 

"  Perhaps,''  says  Mr.  Edwards,  ^'  the  most  fatal  oversight  in 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  oxjjedition,  was  the  strange  and  un- 
accountable neglect  of  not  securing  the  little  port  of  Jacmel  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  previous  to  the  attack  of  Port  au 
Prince.  With  that  post  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
post  of  Acul  in  our  possession  on  the  other,  all  communication 
between  the  southern  and  the  two  other  provinces  would  have 
been  cut  off ;  the  navigation  from  the  Windward  Islands  to 
Jamaica  would  have  been  made  secure,  while  the  possession 
of  the  two  capes  which  form  the  entrance  into  the  bight  of 
Leogane  (St.  Nicholas  and  Tiburon)  would  have  protected  the 
homeward  trade  in  its  course  through  the  windward  passage. 
All  this  might  have  been  accomplished ;  and  we  think  it  is  all 
that,  in  sound  policy,  ought  to  have  been  attempted.  As  to 
Port  au  Prince,  it  would  have  been  fortunate  if  the  works  had 
been  destroyed^  and  the  town  evacuated,  immediately  after  its 
surrender.** 

The  enemy,  by  retaining  possession  of  the  jwrts  of  Jacmel 
and  Les  Cayes,  efVectually  commanded  the  windward  passage 
from  Jamaica,  through  which  our  trade  generally  returned  to 
England,  and  by  the  swarms  of  privateers  did  us  incredible 
mischief 

By  the  treaty  of  Basle,  the  Spanish  government  resigned  its 
portion  of  St  l>(»iungo  to  France  in  perpetual  sovereignty. 
The  deed  was  not  worth  the  parchment  on  which  it  was  re- 
corded. France  neither  derives,  nor  ever  will  derive,  any  ad- 
vantage from  such  forced  and  unnatural  concession :  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  was  as  remarkable  for  its  cruelty  and 
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ttiifftleiiting  policy  towards  tli«  colonists  of  St.  Domingo,  as 
thise  latter  were  for  mildness  and  humanity  to  their  slaves. 
The  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  have  within  tlic  last  throe  years 
finally  emancipateil  themselves  from  France  by  agroeinor  to 
pay  a  fine  of  six  millions  of  francs  ds  an  indemnification  to  the 
planters. 

*It  was  not  till  the  26th  of  November,  1793,  that  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  John  Jervis 
sailed  for  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  He  left  Spit<* 
head  with  the  following  ships,  vit. 


SHIPS.  sinta. 

Boyne  (Hag)   98 

Veagsance    .    •    .    .    •  74 

Veteran   64 

Ulysses   ......  44 

Woolwich   44 

Beaulieu  40 

Blanche   S8 

Terpsichore   SS 

Solebay  

Quebee  

Rose 

Rattteenake  <  •*    •    .    •  18 

Beaflower   18 

Zebra   16 

Naotihia 
VesaviiHi  bomb. 

Assurance   44 

Roebuck   44 

Ceres   82 

Winchelsea   88 


1 


ooMitiirDias. 
Capt.  O.  Grey. 

—  CThompeoa. 

—  C.  Edmund  Nugent, 
now  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

—  R.  Morice. 

—  J.  Parker. 

—  John  Saliibury. 

—  C.  Parker. 

—  Sampson  Edwards. 

—  W.  H.  Retly. 
John  Rogers. 
Edward  Rkm. 
M.  A*  Beott 

— -  William  Pierrepohit 
— -  Ri^Hsft  Faulknor. 

—  J.  Carpenter. 

—  V.  C.  Berkeley. 

—  Andrew  Christie. 
— >  Richard  Incledon. 

—  RtHoa.XjoidGarUee. 


The  last  four  joined  at  Martinique. 

The  land-forces  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Mr  Charies  Grey;  and  meomires  were  immedintelj 
taken  to  carry  into  execution  the  great  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

No  sooner  had  our  chiefs  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  than  they 
heard  of  the  dreadful  ravages  committed  by  the  yellow-fever ; 
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»0  less  than  58  officers  of  infantry,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  soldiers,  having  been  carried  off  by  it  within  a  short  period. 

The  land  forces  employed  consisted  of  a  detachment  of 
white,  and  another  of  black  dragoons,  the  3d  battalion  of  gre- 
nadiers, the  3d  li^ht  infantry,  the  6th,  9th,  15th,  39th,  43d, 
56th,  58th,  64th,  65th,  and  70tli  regiments,  with  detachments 
from  the  2d,  21st,  and  60th:  they  were  all  divided  into  three 
brigades, — the  first  under  Lieutenant- general  Prescott;  the 
second  under  Major-general  Tlioraas  Dundas ;  the  third  to  be 
under  Major-general  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward,  who 
Ti  as  hourly  expected  to  arrive  from  Canada.  The  whole  of 
the  forces  employed  amounted  to  6,085,  besides  977  left  sick 
at  Barbadoes,  yery  few  of  whom  ever  rejoined  their  corps. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  expedition  made  St  Lncia,  and 
on  the  4th  and  5th  approached  the  island  of  Martinique:  at 
lour  p.  M.  on  the  latter  day,  landings  were  effscted  on  vanotis 
parts  of  the  island,  with  more  or  less  success ;  but  on  the  9th 
our  troops,  having  gained  possession  of  Mount  Maturin,  which 
overlooks  the  strong  fortress  of  Pigeon  Island,  a  battery  was 
opened  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it,  and  in  two  hours  that 
island,  which  commands  the  whole  anchorage  in  the  bay,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion. 

On  the  following  day  the  fleet  moved  up  into  Port  Royal 
Bay,  its  three  chief  defences  being  in  our  hands,  viz.  Point 
Solomon,  Pigeon  Island,  and  Casnavire,  from  which  place  Sif 
Charles  Gordon  and  Colonel  Myers  came  along  shore,  and  In 
the  way  towards  Fort  Royal  took  five  batteries,  occupying  tha 
posts  of  Gentilly,  La.  Coste,  and  L*Archet,  within  one  league 
of  Bourbon. 

Commodore  Thompson  with  his  division,  having  on  board 
Major-general  Dundas,  and  a  body  of  troops,  had  anchored  on 
the  5th  in  Gallion  Bay  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  island. 

Captain  Faulknor  in  the  Zebra  placed  his  ship  close  to  the 
battery  on  Point  a  Chaux,  and  drove  out  the  enemy;  tlie  Beau- 
lieu  and  Woolwich  followed,  and  the  troops  landed  without  op- 
position in  tlie  bay  of  Gallions.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
Major-general  began  his  march,  in  tlic  course  of  which  he  was  a 
little  annoyed  by  musketry  from  the  cane  fields,  but  these  our 
troops  quickly  dislodged  with  the  bayonet.  Fort  Bruno, 
situated  north  of  Fort  Bourbon,  was  taken,  and  Fort  Matilda 
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soon  shared  the  same  fate.  An  attempt  was.  made  to  assassi- 
nate Major-general  Dundas^  but  the  man  was  secured  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  the  fleet. 

A  division  of  the  army  advanced  upon  the  town  of  St. 
Pierre,  while  a  squadron,  consistiDg  of  the  Asia  and  Veteran, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  Santa  Margaretta  and  Blonde  frigates*  with 
the  Rattlesnake,  Zebra,  and  NautHus  sloops,  *and  Vesuviua, 
bomb,  entered  the  bay.  The  town  capitulated  immediately  ; 
the  enemy  ran,  leaving  their  guns  loaded  and  their  colours 
flying.  So  exact  was  the  discipline  of  our  army  that  not  a 
man  was  suiVered  to  quit  his  rank  ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren sat  at  their  doors  to  see  our  trooj)s  enter  the  place.  A 
drun)mer  was  taken  in  the  act  of  plundering,  and  was  iu- 
'stantly  hung  up  at  the  door  of  the  Jesuits'  college.  A 
schooner  escaped  out  of  the  bay  before  day-light  the  next 
morning,  and,  it  was  said,  had  some  money,  and  people  of  dis- 
tinction, on  boaod :  she  passed  close  to  one  of  our  frigatesi,  and 
was  not  either  hailed  or  boarded.  We  seldom  want  valour  in 
presence  of  an  enemy,  but  are  frequently  deficient  in  vigilance. 

St.  Pierre  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  Martinique :  it 
lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  good  an- 
chorage in  its  bav,  on  each  side  of  which,  forts  defend  ii  from 
any  attack  by  sea.  Fort  Royal  is  usually  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  and 
adjoining  to  the  carenage,  where  the  shipping  always  resort, 
particularly  during  the  hurricane  season;  but  this  town,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  low  and  marshy  country  about 
Tirois  Islets,  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  &tal  to  strangers, 
producing  dysentery  and  fever. 

St  Pierre,  from  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  town, 
combined  with  the  beauty  of  situation  and  romantic  scenery,  is 
unequalled  among  the  windward  islands.  I^fty  mountains 
overhang  the  bay,  whose  sides  and  summits  are  covered  with 
woods  of  variegated  foliage:  plantations  of  sugar,  cot^Ve,  and 
cotton,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  occupy  the  meadow- 
land,  and  encroach,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
almost  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Gardens  containing  every 
fruit  and  flower  known  to  the  tropical  climate^  and  many 
exotic^  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  happy  regions, 
^  whose  only  enemy  is  man."   The  devastation  of  the  hurri* 
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cane  or  the  fe\er  is  soon  forgotten,  but  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
ararice.  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  human  race,  and  spread 
desolation,  like  the  tainted  breeze  from  the  pestilential  swamp. 

The  streets  of  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  are  all  watered  by  a 
dear  stream  running  through  their  centre.  Tliis  water  de- 
•oends  from  the  mountains  in  copious  abundance^  and  at  once 
eools^  refreshes^  and  cleanses  the  town :  ships  may  be  supplied 
in  a  very  short  time  with  any  quantity :  they  should  lie  close 
in  shore,  and  hegin  their  work  before  day-bieak,  hy  which 
means  they  might  allow  the  men  to  sleep  or  take  their  meals 
between  eleven  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  an  interval  of  timcw 
being  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  in  which  they  oug^ht  not 
to  be  employed.  Before  they  are  sent  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  they  take  half  a  pint 
of  warm  cotTee  or  cocoa,  and  a  small  piece  of  biscuit ;  and 
if  tliese  could  not  be  got,  a  wine  glass  of  spirits  would  be 
preferable  to  allowing  them  to  encounter  the  morning  air 
with  an  empty  stomach;  but  this  latter  with  great  cau- 
tion. 

The  Admiral  lay  with  his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Fort  RoyaL 
The  town  was  defended  by  the  fort  of  Bourbon^  which  stood 
on  the  hill  above  it,  and  by  Fort  Louis,  which  occupied  a 
tongue  of  land  extending  into  the  bay,  and  forming  the 

-W^nage  or  harbour. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  while  the  troops  drew  nearer  to  the  fort 
of  Bourbon,  sent  his  gun-boats  and  small  craft  in  shore,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  during  the  night  upon  Fort  Louis:  iu 
the  morning  tlie  boats  returned  on  board  of  their  ships.  A 
detacbmeot  of  frigates  and  sloops  got  up  to  Cul  de  Sac  Cohee, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  the  army.  Grencral  Belle- 
garde  moved  his  whole  force  upon  our  position  at  Cohee,  but 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  perceiving  his  design,  attacked  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat.  Colonel  Buckridge  with  the  grenadieiB> 
and  light  infantry  stormed  the  heights  of  Serrurier,  upon 
which  Bellegarde  retired,  but  was  met  by  our  grenadiers,  who 
turned  his  own  guns  upon  him,  and  forced  liim  again  to  re- 
treat under  the  walls  of  Bourbon. 

Kochambeau,  the  governor,  now  perceiving  that  he  had 
little  chance  of  saving  the  island,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  with 
proposals  to  capitulate,  but  the  terms  were  rejected. 
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The  fort  of  Bourbon  now  became  completely  invested. 
Captain  Eiiab  Han'ey,  of  the  Santa  Margaretta»  landed  at 
Coh^e  with  three  hundred  seamen:  he  had  also  under  his 
prden  Captain  Kelly,  with  .Lieutenants  WooUey,  Harriioo, 
Gbrthew>  and  Schomberg:  they  carried  with  them  three 
twenty-four-pounders>  which  on  the  third  day  they  mounted 
on  the  heights  of  Serrurier.  A  few  days  after,  this  party  was 
reinforced  by  another  body  of  seamen  from  the  Veteran,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Lord  Garlics,  with  Lieutenants 
Watson  and  Dixon,  and  Lieutenaat  Treminere  of  the  marine^ 
with  a  party  of  men  from  that  corps. 

General  Bellegarde,  who,  in  retreating  from  Sir  Cliarles 
Grey,  had  taken  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Bourbon,  being 
reAised  admittance  into  the  fortress  by  Rochambeau,  capitu- 
lated* and  was  allowed  to  go  to  America. 

In  March,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward  arrived*  and 
took  the  command  of  the  third  division,  which  had  been  held 
for  him  by  Major-general  Gordon. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commander-in-chief  sent  Lord  Sin- 
clair with  a  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  dragoons  in  pursuit 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  marauders  :  they  fell  ujx)n 
them  in  the  very  act  of  burning  a  village,  killed  thirty-six,  took 
(bur  of  them  prisoner^,  whom  they  immediately  hung  up,  and 
returned  to  the  camp. 

On  the  7th,  Rodiambeau  having  been  again  ineffectually 
summoned  to  surrender,  the  bombardment  of  Bourbon  was 
renewed,  and  continued  all  the  foUowing  day. 

The  enemy  made  a  sortie  on  the  9th,  and  were  driven 
back,  but  Captain  Faulknor  of  the  Zebra,  with  his  seamen, 
pursued  them  too  far,  and  sustained  some  loss.  Tliis  gallant 
young  officer,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  by  an  unlucky  mis- 
direction of  the  point  of  his  sword,  killed  an  English  seaman 
on  the  batteries.  The  poor  man  s  conduct,  it  is  true,  was 
highly  blameable ;  and  the  court-martial  which  tried  Captain 
Faulknor  for  the  offence,  was  so  satisfied  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  inflicting  a  death  wound,  that  he  was  fully  acquitted : 
his  feelings  were,  however,  too  honourable  to  forgive  himself; 
and  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  was  rendered  miserable  by  this 
unfortunate  accident. 

Our  batteries  were  now  advanced  to  within  five  hundred 
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yards  of  the  fort  of  Bourbon,  and  to  within  two  hundred  yardf 
of  the  redoubt  Bouille  ;  two  batteries  were  also  erected  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  carenage,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  Fort  Louis  ;  one  of  them  was  commanded  by  the  intrepid 

Hiou,  whom  I  have  before  meationed  in  the  account  of  tbfi 

Guardian. 

The  Commanders-in-chief  thought  with  such  men  they 
ynight  hope  for  success  in  storming  Fort  Louis,  the  walla  of 
livhich  aie  not  high ;  they  therefore  ordered  a  figorous  bom- 
bardment  on  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  lies  most  exposed  to 
the  bay  :^8oaling  ladders  were  provided*  and  the  Asia,  Cap- 
tain Brown,  and  the  Zebra,  Captain  Faulknor,  were  ordered 
in  to  batter  the  fort  previously  tq  the  meditated  assault.  As 
soon  as  the  Asia  was  within  reach  of  grape,  she  put  her  helm 
up  and  came  out.  The  Vice-admiral,  supposing  that  Cap* 
tain  Brown  was  killed,  or  that  some  very  serious  accident  had 
happened,  sent  Captain  Grey  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  ♦ 
extraordinary  proceeding.  Captain  Grey  returned,  and  in- 
formed the  Admiral  tliat  not  a  man  was  hurt  on  board  the 
Asia,  and  she  again  stood  in,  and  again  came  out.  This  un- 
iifiiial  act  of  a  British  ship  of  war  was  attributed  to  the  pilot, 
and  being  admitted,  was  no  palliation,  since  the  ship  had 
actually  got  within  reach  of  grape,  whence  her  lower-deck 
guns  must  quickly  have  driven  the  enemy  from  the  fort.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Captain  to  have  anchoredt  and  to  have 
remained  there  tUl  the  service  was  completed,  or  until  recalled 
by  his  superior  officer,  who  was  present,  I  once  heard  a  lady 
ask  Lord  St  Vincent  why  he  did  not  bring  Captaio  Brown  to 
a  court-martial.  I  think  his  Lordship  replied,  "  I  thought  it 
best  to  let  him  go  home  quietly."  Captain  Brown  should 
have  demanded  a  court-martial  on  himself.  The  report  which 
I  have  given  was  copied  from  accredited  documents,  and 
generally  supposed  to  be  true.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  say, 
that  the  gallant  and  highly  respected  Admiral  of  the  tleet,  Sir 
Charles  Edmund  Nugent,  informs  me  that  he  was  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  has  been  supposed ;  he  says  the  Asia's  fire 
could  not  have  been  of  any  use  where  she  was,  and  that  want 
of  water  prevented  her  getting  nearer.  The  storming  party 
was  commanded  by  Captain  (now  Admiral  of  the  fleet.  Sir 
Charles)  Nugent,  and  Faulknor  by  his  sidv*  The  republican 
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flag  was  instaiitly  replaced  by  the  British  union,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  the  fleet  and  amy,  and  ihe  asto- 
nishment of  the  enemy,  whose  retreat  from  Fort  Louis  to 
Bourbon  was  interrupted  by  a  body  of  infentry,  and  some 
field-pieces  under  Captain  de  Rouvignee,  keeping  up  a  well- 
directed  fire  over  the  bridge  which  they  wished  to  pass. 

Tlie  gallant  Rochanibcniu  now  plainly  saw  that  no  effort 
of  his  could  save  the  island;  he  therefore  sent  out  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  were  accepted ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March, 
after  seven  weeks*  siege,  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  Thus  fell  this  important  settlement  the 
second  time  into  our  hands,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
army  and  navy :  it  had  been  tdkea  in  1763.  Fort  Bourbon 
received  the  name  of  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Louis  that  of  Fort 
Edward.* 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  agreed  on, 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  completed.  General 
Prescott  was  left  governor,  and  Commodore  Thompson,  with 
a  squadron,  ordered  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  island.  The  two  Conmianders-in-chief,  taking  with 
them  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared,  set  sail  tor  St. 
Lucia. 

The  land-forces  consisted  of  the  brigade  of  grenadiers  under 
his  Royal  Highness  PHnce  Edward,  another  of  infantry  under 
Major- general  Thomas  Dundas,  and  the  6th,  Uth,  and  43d 
regiments  under  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  the  engineers  under 
Colonel  Durnford,  and  a  detachnient  of  light  ordnance  under 
Colonel  Patcrson.  The  island  surrendered  without  much 
opposition  ;  and  the  chiefs,  having  provided  for  its  j)rotectioii 
as  well  as  their  means  would  admit,  proceeded  next  to  Guada- 
loupe,  where  they  made  good  their  landing  on  the  11th  of 
April  in  Gozier  bay.  In  this  operation  the  tipops  were  co- 
vered by  the  fire  of  the  Winchelsea  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Lord  Viscount  Garlies,  who  phiced  this  ship,  says 

*  After  the  capture  of  the  Islands,  Captain  Nugent,  whose  conduct 
had  given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  Vice-admiral,  was  selected  for 
thehonour  of  conveying  the  despatches  to  England.  Captain  Lewis  Ro- 
bertson was  appointed  to  the  Veteran,  in  which  commaud  he  was  killed 
as  above  related. 

In  1833  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  on  Admiral 
Nugent  the  distinguished  rank  of  Adoiiral  of  the  Fleet. 
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Sir  John  Jervis,  **  in  the  good  old  way,  withi!i  pi^tul-shot  ;** 
and  so  well  were  her  guns  directed,  that  the  enemy  tied,  and 
our  men  took  possession  of  their  battery.  Lord  Garlies  was 
slightly  wounded. 

The  island  of  Guadaloupe  is  divided  into  two  districts,  called 
Grande  Terre  and  Petite  Terre.  They  are  separated  by  a 
small  stream  called  the  Riviere  Salee. 

The  republicans  having  rallied  and  assembled  in  great  force 
at  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee,  they  were  attacked  the  following  morn- 
ing before  day-break,  and  the  place  carried  by  storm.  The 
name  of  Flenr  d*Ep^  was  changed  to  that  of  Fort  Prince  of 
Wales,  All  was  done  here  by  the  bayonet,  a  favourite  method 
oi'  Sir  Charles  Grey's ;  hut  we  shall  see  it  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  in  less  skilful  hands,  lead  to  irreparable  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  Some  few  of  the  t^arrison  of  Fleur  d'Kpee  were  put 
to  the  swordj  and  Grande  Terre  was  taken  with  very  little 
loss. 

The  small  islands  called  the  Saintes,  lying  about  eight  miles 
south-east  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Guadaloupe,  and  iiaving 
a  Tery  good  and  secure  anchorage,  were  taken  by  Captain 
Rogers  in  the  Quebec  of  thirty-two  guns. 

Grande  Terre  being  entirely  sufidued,  the  enemy  re-crossed 
the  brook,  and  took  up  their  position  on  Petite  Terre.  The 
persevering  chiefs  pursued  them :  two  4ivisions  of  the  army, 
under  the  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward, 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Symes,  were  embarked  in  transports, 
and  ordered  to  anchor  under  Isle  Haut  de  Fregate,  which  is 
situated  in  tlie  deep  bay  formed  by  Grande  Terre  and  Basse 
Terre  ;  and  during  the  night  and  the  following  morning  the 
troops  were  landed  at  Petit  Bourg.  On  the  same  day  tlie 
Irresistible,  of  seventy-four  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Henry,  with  the  Veteran,  Assurance,  Santa  Margaretta,  and 
some  transports  and  gun-boats^  were  detached :  they  had  on 
board  a  body  of  troops  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
Thomas  Dundas,  and  proceeded  to  the  road  of  Baliff,  near  the 
Town  of  Basse  Terre.  The  next  day  they  were  followed  by 
the  Vice-admiral  in  the  Boyne,  accompanied  by  some  sloops 
of  war  and  victuallers.  Sir  John  Jervis  now  directed  Lord 
Garlies^  in  the  Wiuchelsea,  to  take  all  the  sloops  of  war, 
transports,  and  gun-boats,  imder  his  orders,  and  proceed  with 
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them  to  Trois  Rivieres,  while  the  Admiral  himself  went  in  the 
Boyne,  and  joined  the  Irresistible  in  the  road  of  Haliflf.  Here 
he  received  very  satisfactory  reports  from  Captain  Henry  of  the 
laadiug  of  General  Dimdas  s  division.    Perceiving  at  the  same 
time  some  movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  indicative  of 
an  intention  to  escape  in  the  merchant  vesseb  during  the 
night,  he  sent  Captain  Grey,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
marines,  to  disable  the  guns  on  the  batteries,  and  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  to  intercept  any  vessel  attempting  to  depart. 
Some  incendiaries  who  had  plundered  the  town  set  it  on  fire, 
and  made  their  escape  in  a  schooner.    Most  of  the  other 
vessels  were  secured,  and  among  thom  a  republican  corvette 
called  the  Guadaloupe.    With  this  event  tlie  entire  subjection 
of  the  island  was  completed,  and  the  little  islands  of  Marie- 
galante  and  Desirade  were  included  in  the  capitulation;  so 
that  the  French,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  were 
deprived  of  every  settlement  they  had  in  the  Caribee  islands  by 
a  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  few  frigateai,  and  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  troops.   The  conquest  of  these 
colonies  was  a  positive  loss  to  France,  without  being  clearly  a 
proportionate  gain  to  England.   Their  produce  was  placed 
under  severe  duties ;  their  ,civil  and  military  establishments 
were  burthensome  to  Great  Britain  :  a  vast  army  was  requisite 
for  their  defence,  and  strong  squadrons  were  required  to  be 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  efficiency,  with  very  little  pro«?pect 
of  remuneration  from  any  captures  after  the  British  flag 
was  displayed  on  their  fortresses;  consequently  the  naval 
8er\nce  in  that  part  of  the  world  became  extremely  irksome, 
and  the  seamen  much  disheartened  for  want  of  that  stimulus 
to  activity  generally  accompanying  a  state  of  warfare.  The 
yellow-fever  continued  its  ravages,  and  thousands  of  our 
gaUant  countrymen,  who  had  escaped  in  battle,  fell  victims  to 
the  fatal  climate. 

No  sooner  was  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  our  power,  and 
completely  subdued,  than  it  was  lost  with  a  rapidity  almost  a& 
sudden  as  its  conquest. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Sir  John  Jems,  lying  at  St.  Christ o- 
pher*Sj  received  information  that  a  French  squadron  had 
appeared  oti*  Point  a  Petre  on  the  3f^  with  a  body  of  troops, 
that  they  had  landed,  and  were  proceeding  to  attack  Port 
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Fleur  d'Epee,  the  principal  post  on  Grande  Terre.  The  ships 
which  the  Admiral  had  with  him  were  the  Boyne,  Vengeance, 
Winchelsea,  and  NautUus;  with  these  he  made  all  sail  for 
Basse  Terre,  where  he  arrived  at  two  p.  m.  on  the  same  day. 
General  Grey  with  his  staff  was  immediately  landed.  Captaia 
Baynton  of  the  Nautilus  was  sent  up  to  Martinique^  and  to  the 
other  island,  for  reinforcements.  The  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Thompson  joined  the  Admiral  in  Basse  Terre  Roads, 
with  the  Vanguard  and  Vengeance.  The  Veteran  was  sta- 
tioned between  Mariegalante  and  Desirade,  to  Intercept  the 
enemy *s  cruisers  on  his  approach  to  Point  k  Petre.  The  Ad- 
miral had  the  mortification  to  pereeive  a  French  squadron 
within  tlic  carenage :  it  consisted  of  two  large  frigates,  armed 
en  flute,  two  other  ships,  and  a  corvette.  1  hey  were  in  pos- 
session of  Grande  Terre  and  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee.  Tlie  Veteran 
was  instantly  detached  to  bring  the  flank  companies  from  St. 
Lucia  and  St.  Vincent :  the  Winchelsea  arrived  on  the  same 
day  with  the  flank  companies  of  the  twenty-first  regiment  from 
Antigua  ;  and  by  the  1  lth«  troops  poured  in  from  all  the  other 
islands.  The  legislatures  of  Antigua  and  St.  Christ opher*s« 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  President  Byam  and  Governor 
Stanley,  immediately  raised  corps  of  Tolunteers,  and  at  their 
own  expense  sent  them  to  Guadeloupe.  At  this  critical  state 
of  affiurs  Major-general  Dundas  died  of  the  yellow-fever. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  French  had  landed  fifteen  hundred 
inen  at  Gosier  Bay,  and  had  attacked  and  carried  Fleur 
d*Epee  with  the  greatest  cour.ige,  although  defended  and 
bravely  disputed  by  the  small  force  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant -colonel  Drinnmond.  That  officer  gave  the  most 
deplorable  account  of  the  French  loyalists,  who  forsook  their 
colours  and  behaved  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
recover  the  island. 

Having  collected  all  the  forces  which  could  be  got  together, 
he  made  a  successful  attack  on  Grande  Terre:  a  strong  force 
was  landed  at  Gozier  Bay,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Win- 
chelsea and  Solebay  frigates.  Some  important  passes  were 
retaken  by  the  gallantry  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fisher,  with  six 
companies  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  enemy  still 
held  very  strong  ground^  a  chain  of  high  and  woody  hills. 
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Lctwecn  our  posts  and  Morne  Mascot.  They  were  again  at- 
tacked by  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
general  Symes,  and  a  detachment  of  seamen  under  Captain 
Lewis  Robertftoa  of  the  Veteran.  The  most  determined  con- 
ilicts  now  took  place  between  the  Frencli  and  English,  the  . 
former  headed  by  the  ferocious  and  brutal  republican  Yietor 
Hugues,  whoj  in  the  small  sphere  to  which  he  was  confined, 
displayed  resources,  ennniug,  cruelty,  and  insolence,  never  sur- 
passed in  any  civilized  or  barbarous  warfare.  The  French 
having  brought  to  their  assistance  niulattocs  and  slaves, 
whom  they  had  trained  and  cluthed,  met  our  troops  at  tlie 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  liritish  were  on  these  occa- 
sions often  victorious;  but  victory  itself  was  fatal,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  retake  Fleur  d'Epee.  The  rainy 
season  commenced,  and  sickness  its  constant  attendant* 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  so  as  to  threaten  its 
annihilation.  One  more  effort  was  made  to  regain  Point  i 
Petre :  this,  owing  to  the  cowardice  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
guides,  failed,  with  an  immense  loss  on  our  side;  Cap- 
tain Robertson  of  the  Vetemn  was  killed.  Brigadier-general 
Symes  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Gomm  were  wounded:  the 
Brigadier-general  died  of  his  wounds.  The  shattered  forces 
now  retreated  across  the  river  Salee  to  Basse  Terre,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  opposite  to  Port  a  Petre;  but  too  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Salee,  the  cause  of  much  of  their  sickness. 
Had  the  general  encamped  on  higher  ground,  he  would  have 
been  equally  well,  if  not  better,  prepared  to  receive  his  enemy, 
and  would  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  marshes.  lu 
tlie  mean  while  the  British  squadron  occupied  the  anchorage 
of  the  Cul  de  Sac  between  the  contending  armies;  the  French 
having  entire  possession  of  Grande  1  erre  with  Fleur  d*£pee 
and  Fort  Louis,  the  English  on  Basse  Terre  with  a  very  en- 
feebled and  still  decreasing  force.  With  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  British  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Pies- 
cott  held  out  till  the  9th  of  December,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled by  fatigue,  famine,  and  disease,  to  capitulate^  and 
France  again  possessed  the  island  of  Guadaloupe. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1794,  Vice-admiral  Caldwell 
and  General  Sir  John  Vaughan,  having  arrived  with  a  consi- 
derable reiuforcemcnt  to  relieve  Sir  John  Jcrvis  and  Sir 
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Charles  Grey,  these  olBeers  returned  to  England  in  the 

Boyne,  and  arrived  ia  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  5tb  of  January, 
1795.* 

^  I  sm  to  apologise  to  the  present  gallant  and  venerable  Admiral  of 

the  Fleet  for  naming  him  only  in  a  not^  bnt  the  facts  did  not oeenr  tome 
in  time  for  insertion  in  their  proper  place.  Capts.in  Nujjent,  as  soon  as 
he  entered  Fort  Republicain,  which  he  had  stornied  with  a  part  of  his 
ship's  company,  and  supported  by  young  Faulknor,  without  any  of  his 
men,  who  nad  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  Ihlknr,  had  a  very  delicate 
task  to  perform.  The  Grovemor  of  the  Fort  wished  to  present  his  sword  to 
Captain  Nujjent,  as  the  commandlns:  otficer  of  tho  stormini;  party,  while 
Faulknor  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  forcibly  out  of  the  Frenchman's  hand. 
GepUin  Nngent  rebuked  htm  tat  his  want  of  eonrtesy,  but  politely  le- 
quested  the  Governor  to  jj^ive  the  sword  to  Faulknor,  and  desired  him  to 
convey  it  to  the  Vice-adrairal ;  an  art  of  generosity  highly  to  the  honour 
of  Captain  Nugent,  as  ho  said  it  would  at  once  secure  the  promotion  of 
young  Faulknor,  and  in  some  measure  wipe  out  the  stain  of  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  the  poor  sailor. 
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Xiptdition  lo  Qttiberan  I79i— Infprttitwto  of  Bmimiit^-GiptUfr 

of  Port  Penthi^vre — Death  of  Count  Sombreuil — Sir  JoniiWarren  sum- 
raons  Belleisle,  and  attacks  Noirmourtier — Retreats— Lands  at  Isle 
D'Yeu — Joined  by  the  Princes  of  Bourbon — British  fleet  withdraws — 
Death  of  Charette  and  Stofflet — Capture  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith — Jason* 
Dutch  frigate,  taken  into  Gteonoek. 

N0TWITH8TANDINO  the  misfoituiies  which  had  befellen  the 
royalists,  the  British  Cabinet  and  the  Princes  of  Bourbon 

began  to  entertain  hopes,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  that  an  impres- 
sion inio;ht  be  made  on  the  republic  in  the  western  part  of 
France,  by  an  armament  composed  of  emigrants  and  assisted 
by  British  ships  of  war.  It  had  been  represented,  probably 
with  too  little  regard  to  truth,  that  the  Chouans*  of  the  Mor- 
bihan  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Quiberon  Bay,  re- 
quired but  small  excitement  to  induce  them  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  new  government,  and  that  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment would  take  place  in  La  Vendee,  w  here  Charette  and  his 
ill-fated  partisans  had  once  more  displayed  the  royal  [stand- 
ard. Glad  of  an  opportunity  to  employ  a  corps  of  emigrants 
recently  taken  into  our  service,  the  ministers  listened  to  the 
proposition  with  eagerness  and  attention.  An  expedition  was 
immediately  planned;  the  naval  part  was  placed  under  the 
command  if  Sir  John  B.  Warren ;  that  of  the  land  foroes  was 
confided  to  the  Count  du  Puissaye,  an  emigrant  nobleman,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  other  good  qualities,  certainly 
was  no  soldier.  He  had,  to  assist  him,  the  Counts  D  llervilly 
and  De  Sombreuil.    No  expense  was  spared ;  artillery,  small- 

*  The  Chouans  wen  in  Bretagny  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire :  the 
Vendsans  on  the  left,  in  what  was  oaUed  Ls  Boesge. 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  were  furnished  in  abun- 
dance ;  ti  ansports  to  convey  them,  and  a  squadroQ  of  ships  of 
war  ordered  to  attend  their  landing. 

They  reached  Quiberon  Bay  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  were 
joined  by  a  few  hundreds  from  the  broken  and  dispersed  army 
of  Conde,  and  the  royalists  collected  at  Coblentz,  who  had 
(bund  their  way  to  the  Elbe,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Bri- 
tish frigates,  y^nus,*  Captain  Halsted;  Leda,  CaptainWood- 
ley ;  and  Lark,  sloop.  Captain  Ogilvy.  These  ships,  proceed- 
ing to  Spithead,  were  joined  by  some  transports,  and  the  whole 
reached  Quiberon  Bay  on  the  16th  of  July,  after  the  landing 
of  the  great  body  was  effected,  and  unfortunately  only  in  time 
to  partake  of  the  general  calamity  that  awaited  them.  The 
forces  collected  to  fight  for  the  Bourbons  amounted  to  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  an 
equal  number  would  receive  them  on  their  arrival,  and  only 
require  arms  and  clothinor  to  take  the  field.  Fatal  illusion  ! 
which  never  had  the  semblance  of  reality  from  the  moment  an 
anchor  was  let  go  in  Quiberon  Bay.  If  tiiore  had  ever  been  any 
real  spirit  of  loyalty  or  atfection  to  their  kings  in  Bretagny,  this 
was  the  time  when  it  would  have  manifested  itself;  when  every 
obstacle,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  English  government,  was 
removed  by  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  articles  they  had 
required,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  body  of  their  coun* 
tryroen  in  arms:  but  unhappily  for  thenl,  and  for  Europe,  it 
proved  in  the  sequel,  that  all  which  the  English  had  effected 
for  their  relief  had  only  contributed  to  increase  and  establish 
the  very  power  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  The  men  to  whom 
the  wisdom  of  the  council  had  reftised  passports  from  Jersey  in 
1793,  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  cause  :  and 
their  detention,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  Mons.  de  Tin- 
teniac,  was  founded  in  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  friends.  That  ministers  yielded  to  the  persevering  solicita- 
tions of  the  leaders  of  the  royalists  in  1795,  is  not  surprising; 
tlie  King  of  England  had  the  same  desire  to  restore  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  to  his  throne,  as  the  ancestor  of  this  monaich  had 
shown  in  the  cause  of  James  the  Second  :  the  means  employed 
were  alike  ineffectual^  because  public  opinion  was  against  both 

*  The  Author  was  tbiid  lieatensnt  of  the  Venus  on  this  oeossion* 
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those  unfortunate  princes ;  and  the  utmost  that  could  be  done 
in  1795,  procured,  for  the  humane  and  magnanimous  George 
tlie  Third,  the  odium  of  wishing  to  sacrifice  the  royalists  in 
Brctagny,  whom  tlie  laws  would  not  permit  him  to  murder  in 
England.  Such  were  the  remarks  made  by  those  men  in  my 
hearing,  when  every  thing  had  been  done  by  our  government 
and  its  forces,  and  after  all  had  been  [lost  by  their  own 
cowardice  and  disaffection.  Cest  la  dmi^re  ressource  de 
Monsieur  Pitt  pour  se  d^foire  de  nous:**  and  Moiis.  Bail  says, 
speaking  of  the  massacre  on  the  beach,  **  C^toieut  toujours 
,  des  Fran^ais ;  qu'importoit  aux  Anglais  V 

The  bay  of  Quibcron  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast  of 
France,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  for  landing  an  army.  It 
is  a  capacious  and  secure  anchorage  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
extent,  where  ships  of  war  may  ride  in  perfect  safety  out  of  the 
reach  of  shot  or  shell.  It  is  protected  from  the  western  and 
south-west  gales  by  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  the  islands  of 
Houat  and  Hedic,  and  the  Cardinal  rdbks,  the  whole  of  which 
extend  in  a  south-east  direction  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire«  and  the  little  river  Vilaine :  a  hard  sandy  beach,  seldom 
disturbed  by  a  surf,  borders  the  whole  bay ;  and  the  islands  of 
Hedic  and  Ilouat,  which  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  invaders, 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  cattle,  and  vege- 
tables. 

D'Hervillv  landed  at  Carnac,  and  with  five  thousand  men 
attempted  to  surprise  the  republican  works  at  St.  Barbo,  but 
was  defeated ;  he  theu  retreated  along  the  edge  of  the  bay  to 
the  fort  of  Penthi^vre,  of  which  he  gained  possession:  ai^d 
thus  the  Chouans  had  the  entire  command  of  the  peninsula  of 
Quiberon,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  which  this  fort  is 
situated,  occupying  one  end  of  the  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of 
sand,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  coimecting  it 
with  the  main  land.  The  fort  stands  on  a  hill,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  officers,  might  have  been 
made  to  endure  a  sieofe  of  considerable  length,  but  its  for- 
tifications  were  neglected  by  the  royalist  general,  and,  except 
by  the  English,  no  steps  were  taken  for  its  defence.  It  was 
capable  of  containing  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
men.  .Our  seamen  and  marines,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  Chouansj  repaired  the  works  as  well  as  circumstances 
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would  admit ;  and  seven  thirty-two  pounders  from  the  lower- 
deck  of  the  Robust  were  landed,  and  placed  in  battery,  to 
cover  the  isthmus  and  check  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  Chouans,  without  control  or  restraint  of  discipline,  were 
lying  under  hedges  and  in  ditches,  loaded  with  the  bounty  of 
the  English  government :  every  man  had  a  musket  marked 
"  Tower,"  with  a  bayonet,  on  which  were  spitted  two  or  three 
pieces  of  salt  beef  and  pork.  Casks  of  rum  from  the  trans- 
ports had  been  landed  on  the  beach,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
those  who  chose  to  take  it.  Sixteen  pieces  of  brass  ordnance 
were  deposited,  with  intrenching  tools,  ammunition,  clothing, 
arms,  and  accoutrements ;  the  whole  of  which  was  seized  by 
the  republicans,  who  had  very  accurate  intelligence  of  all  our 
movements.  English  guineas  were  found  in  great  plenty 
among  these  people ;  and  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
£1,500,000  would  not  have  defrayed  the  cost  of  this  ill-fated 
expedition. 

The  republican  army  under  General  Hoche,  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  good  troops,  occupied  the  ground  north  of  the 
isthmus,  and  within  shell-range  of  the  fort.  Tlie  royalists 
were  ill-disciplined,  and  badly  officered ;  and  the  soldiers, 
being  most  of  them  republicans  in  their  hearts,  could  scarcely 
be  trusted.  The  officers,  as  in  La  Vendee,  were  always 
planted  sentinels  on  any  important  post;  when  they  began  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  in  front  of  Penthievre,  the  workmen 
deserted,  taking  their  intrenching  tools  along  with  them,  to  the 
republican  camp.  With  desertion  came  despondency,  the  cer- 
tain presage  of  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  in  Bretagny. 

The  late  Captain  John  Woodley,  who  then  commanded  the 
Leda,  and  whose  acute  judgment  led  him  to  make  observations 
which,  had  they  been  attended  to,  might  have  at  least  retarded 
if  not  prevented  the  fatal  catastrophe,  foretold  the  probable 
consequence  of  the  base  treachery  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
supine  indifference  of  the  leader.  The  first  dark  and  rainy 
night,  he  said,  the  fort  would  be  attacked  and  carried ;  the 
event  within  twenty-four  hours  exactly  followed  the  prediction. 
The  night  of  the  20th  of  July,  1795,  and  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  were  precisely  such  as  was  contemplated;  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  the  fort  was  taken. 
The  republicans  at  first  met  with  some  resistance;  a  firing 
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eomoieiiflcd,  and  the  shipping  in  the  bay  were  on  the  alert» 
while  Du  Puissaye  slept  in  the  cabin  of  the  Pomone. 

The  dawning  light  displayed  the  forlorn  and  wretched  state 
of  the  royalists ;  the  tri-coloured  flag  had  displaced  the  white 
on  the  ramparts  of  Penthievre.  The  republicans  had  ad- 
vanced towards  the  south-east  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  with 
some  field  pieces  were  ilriving  before  them  the  scattered 
royalists,  who  threw  away  their  arms,  stripped  oft'  their 
clothes,  and  plunged  from  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  swimming  to 
the  boats  which  were  sent  to  receive  them.  Lieutenant  (now 
Rear-admiral  Nicholas)  Tomlinson,  in  the  Pelter  schooner, 
ran  in  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  royalists  about  six  miles 
along  shore.  She  was  supported  soon  afler  by  the  Lark,  but 
both  were  compelled  to  desiat,  lest  they  should  destroy  friends 
as  wdU  as  foes ;  hundreds  of  the  royalists  fell,  and  their  dead 
bodies  covered  the  beach ;  biit  the  greater  part  surrendered 
upon  a  promise  of  pardon.  Many  officers  were  taken  prtBonera^ 
and  shot  on  the  following  day  at  Quiraper :  among  others  the 
unfortunate  and  lamented  Count  de  Sombreul,  who  also  fore- 
told that  the  cause  was  lost  from  treachery  and  want  of  exer- 
tion, but  persisted  in  exposing  himself,  and  was  taken  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Meanwhile  the  boats  of  the 
British  squadron  brought  oft' as  many  of  the  Chouans  as  could 
be  rescueil  from  the  slaughter;  and  sucli  of  them  as  were 
placed  on  board  the  transports  plotted  on  the  same  nio;ht  to 
cut  the  ships  adrift,  and  run  them  on  shore  on  the  Morbihan; 
and,  though  prevented,  the  fact  shows  the  little  confidence  w© 
could  repose  in  them.  Under  these  discouraging  eircura- 
•tances  the  British  government  did  not  abandon  all  hopes  of 
•uocess  in  La  Vendue,  with  which  this  affair  had  verv  little 
connexion.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  British  officers 
to  save  the  unhappy  emigrants,  who  were  received  on  board  the 
ships  with  most  unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality.  Lieu- 
tenant Tondinson  received  the  public  thanks  of  Sir  John 
Warrsn  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Pomone  for  his  gallant 
eonduet  on  this  oocasion. 

Count  de  Sombreul,  after  his  capture,  wrote  a  letter  (given 
at  length  in  Schomberg)  to  Sir  John  Warren,  in  which  he 
bitterly  inveighed  against  his  Commander-in-chief,  Mon- 
sieur du  Puissa^e,  for  having  first  ordered  liim  to  occupy 
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a  position,  and  tlm-sought  his  own  safety  on  board  a  ship  of 
war. 

Schomberg  states  that  we  lost  six  sail  of  transports  and 
forty  thousand  stand  of  arms  on  this  expedition  ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  was  misinformed  :  no  transports  that  I  know 
of  were  lost  at  that  time  in  Quiberoii  Bay,  nor  do  1  beliava  that 
half  the  number  of  arms  were  landed. 

Sir  John  ^Va^ren,  having  left  a  sufficient  number  of  troopi 
to  protect  the  islands  of  Uedic  and  Houant»  and  ii  M|uadron  of 
frigates  to  keep  the  command  of  the  anehorage,  and  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison  in  case  of  nntcuflity,  aentCSaptain  RHiwiB 
in  the  Standard  of  "aixty-four  guns  to  tummon  the  island  of 
BeUeisle,  whkh  lies  about  four  leagues  to  the  westward,  and 
which  had  more  than  once  been  an  object  of  contention  between 
fVance  and  England*  The  Gofemor  returned  a  laeonicrsfiisal 
to  the  summons*  audit  was  not  deemed  admable  to  undertake 
the  conquest,  particularly  as  it  offered  no  safe  anchorage  for 
ships  of  war. 

The  Commodore  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  but  the  republi- 
licans,  who  had  dispossessed  Charette  of  this  hold,  and  knew 
its  value,  were  too  well  prepared  for  its  defence.  Sir  John, 
after  destroying  a  few  small  craft,  returned  to  Isle  d'Yeu, 
where  he  landed  his  men,  and  remained  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  royalists  on  either  side  of  the  Loiret^  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  At  this  place  he  was  joined  by  the 
Jason  frig^et,  commanded  by  Captain  Stirling,  who  brought 
down  the  CVmnt  d'Artois^  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  some  other 
French  noblemen;  they  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
transports,  containing  four  thousand  British  troops  and  a  largo 
quantity  of  wariike  stores,  under  the  command  of  Mi^jor- 
general  Dc^le.  Had  dds  force  been  sent  to  PenthieTie^  the 
event  which  I  have  just  related  would  probably  have  had  a 
very  different  termination.  No  opportunity  was  now  affivded 
to  them  of  landing  on  the  continent.  The  dispersion  of  the 
Vend^ans,  and  desperate  state  of  the  royal  cause,  induced  the 
British  government,  towards  the  month  of  October,  to  withdraw 
all  the  forces,  and  evacuate  the  island.  The  army  had  been 
attended  by  the  Channel  fleet  during  the  summer,  but,  ^»  the 
winter  approached*  the  Admiral  took  a  better  offing. 
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In  this  rebellion  it  was  computed  by  General  Hoche  that 
France  lost  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  people. 

The  fate  of  Charette,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Vendeans, 
after  the  murder  of  Mari^y  and  the  death  of  Henri  de  la 
Roche  Jaquelein,  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  General, 
who  fleems,  with  all  hifi  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  BourboDt,  to 
have  possessed  more  selfishness  and  less  prudence  than  any  of 
Us  oolleaguesy  was  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast;  and  in 
December^  1795,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  punuers,  as  did 
Stxyfflet  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Pehruary  following ;  and 
both  Were  guillotined  at  Nantes  within  a  few  weeks  aft^  their 
capture.  The  death  of  these  chiefs  for  a  time  broke  up  the 
combination,  and  La  Vendee  once  more  reposed  in  peace  and 
desolation. 

Captain  'romlinson.  now  in  the  Suffisante,  a  brig  sloop  of 
war,  into  which  he  had  been  promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  Channel, 
where  he  captured  many  privateers  of  nearly  equal  force,  and 
recaptured  their  prizes  :  on  one  occasion,  he  took  the  Morgan, 
a  brig  of  sixteen  guns,  and  recaptured  six  sail  of  English  ves- 
sels, which  she  had  taken  between  Sciily  and  the  Land^s  £nd^ 
all  valuably  laden. 

In  March,  1796^  Vice-admiral  Vandeput  took  the  command 
on  the  Lisbon  station. 

In  May,  Rear-admiral  Pringle  sailed  to  take  the  command 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Rear-admiral  Henry  Har?ey 
to  take  the  command  on  the  Leeward  Island  station. 

In  August,  Vice-admiral  Sir.Hyde  Fkrker  sailed  to  take 
the  chief  command  at  Jamaica,  and  Rear-admiral  R.  R  Bligh 
as  second. 

Before  the  Breakwater  was  constructed,  Plymouth  Sound  was 

a  very  dangerous  anchorage,  and  serious  accidents  frequently 
occurred  from  ships  encountering  a  gale  of  wind  at  south-west, 
which  throws  a  heavy  sea  into  the  bay. 

The  Dutton  East  Indiaman,  fitted  as  a  transport,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  fleet  of  Rear-admiral  Christian,  had  been  forced 
back  after  sailing  with  that  officer  in  December,  and  in  January 
put  into  Plymouth  Sound  for  safety :  here  she  was  driven  on 
shore,  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  upon  the  rocks  under  the 
citadel;  and  a  heavy  sea  breiedung  over  her,  threatened  de- 
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straetion  to  fire  hundred  soldiers  and  seamen  who  were  em- 
barked on  board :  their  lives,  however,  were  prcsen  ed  by  the 
intrepidity  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  who,  possessing  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  personal  strength  and  activity,  contrived  to  reach 
the  wreck,  where  his  presence  soon  restored  order.  He  quickly 
established  a  communication  with  the  shore  by  means  of  a 
halser ;  and,  having  assured  the  people  that  he  would  be  the- 
last  man  to  quit  the  ship»  he  sent  them  all  safe  on  shore* 
eaoept  three  or  four  who  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the 
Blasts :  after  which  he  landed  hhnself,  anddat  the  cheers  and 
eoogratulatioDs  of  his  friends*  and  thousands  of  anxious  and 
admiring  spectators.  For  this  generous  act  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  of  Plymouth*  and  soon  afteir 
created  a  harooet 

In  the  month  of  April,  Captain  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  while 
crubing  off  Havre  in  the  Diamond,  went  in  his  own  boats  to 
cut  out  some  small  vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  He 
succeeded  in  boarding  one  of  them ;  but  whether  this  gallant 
officer,  led  by  that  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markable, landed  and  was  taken  })risoner,  or  whether  his 
boats  drifted  so  far  up  the  river  as  to  be  unable  to  escape,  has 
never  been  distinctly  stated  to  the  public :  I  belioTe  the  former 
account  is  correct ;  and  am  confirmed  in  my  suspicion  from 
the  very  dose  and  rigid  confinement  of  that  officer*  and  which 
would  not*  under  any  other  circumstance*  have  been  Justifiable 
or  necessary. 

In  the  month  of  June*  1795*  the  Jason*  a  Dutch  frigate  of 
thirty-two  guns*  and  two  hundred  men,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  crew,  who  had  confined  their  captain  and  officers, 
and  carried  the  ship  into  Greenock.  She  was  received  as  a 
friend,  and  taken  into  the  King's  service :  the  crew  were  dis- 
charged. It  became  a  question,  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  British  government  ought  not  to  have  returned  the 
ship  to  the  Dutch  nation ;  but  this  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
too  limited  a  view  of  the  fact.  In  Holland  two  parties  divided 
the  state ;  one  had  in  a  great  measure  dispossessed  the  other : 
the  royalists,  or  orange  party,  who  were  the  weakest*  were 
driven  out*  and  the  crew  of  the  frigate*  if  not  the  officers,  wera 
of  this  description;  consequently  they  had  a  right  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  tbmr  ^eadled  prince*  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
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conduce  to  their  own  safety  or  happiness.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hermione,  which  happened  in  the  following  year,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  analogy ;  the  crew  ot  that  ship,  while  sailing 
under  the  colours  of  a  free  and  unanimous  nation,  having  mur- 
dered all  the  officers,  and  deserted  with  the  ship  to  an  enemy, 
committed  an  act  of  piracy,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
civilised  nation  to  inmish :  the  Spaniards,  most  basely  aiTord- 
ing  protection  to  them,  participated  in  a  crime  which  it  is 
hoped  will  never  be  repeated;  or,  should  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pen, it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  every  belligerent  will  feel 
itself  bound  by  international  law  to  give  up  the  perpetrators  to 
the  justice  of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

fltcte  of  the  Batt  Indim  eomnand  in  1 784~ShanieAil  Mmiption^Pir&cjr 

— Sailing  of  Commodore  Cornwallia — His  force— Arrival  nt  Rio 
Janeiro — Remarks — Departure — Arrival  in  India — Object  of  his 
Toyage — Trincomalee — Andaman  islands — Contention  with  the  savages 
— o^Vmr  with  Tippoo — Affair  of  Phosnix  and  lUaolue— Obsemtioni 
—Return  of  Commoflore  Cornwallis— Hostilities  in  Indian  seas — 
Captain  Ncwronie  and  Sechell(»  islands— Cape  of  Good  Hn|)e  attacked 
hy  Sir  George  Elphinstone  and  General  Craig — Arrival  of  Greneral 
Alored  Clark — Surrender  of  the  settlement— Temu  too  mild— Further 
reduction— Capture  of  Dutch  squadron  in  Saldanha  Bay — List  of 
Dutch  rind  British  ships — Corre«5pondence  between  the  two  Admirals — 
Claim  of  tiie  Lords  of  the  Admiraltv  for  capture  of  Cape — Resisted — 
Alio  that  of  army  to  share  with  fleet  In  Saldanha  Bay— Arrival  of 
Admii-al  Rainier  in  India— Capture  of  all  the  Putch  settlements— 
Action  of  the  Pigot  Indiaman  with  French  Privateers — Gallant  and 
successful  conduct  of  Captain  Mitchell  againit  a  French  squadron— Of 
Captain  Charles  JLenox  against  De  Sercey. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  tho  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
reached  Madras  in  the  year  1784>  than  Commodore  King, 
agreeably  to  his  orders,  returned  to  England  with  the  ships  of 
war  on  that  station,  leaving  the  Bombay  marine  to  contend 
•galnit  the  pirates,  and  protect  the  extenure  eoast  and  trade  of 
India. 

There  is  frequently  a  singular  contrast  between  the  estrt?^ 
ganoe  of  Ghreat  Britain  in  war  and  her  penurious  economy  in 
peace ;  of  this  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances 
on  record :  half  a  million  had  been  recently  squandered  away 

in  an  abortive  attempt  to  blow  up  some  rocks  in  Bombay  Har- 
bour,— while,  under  the  eyes  of  the  executive  authorities  abroad, 
immense  ibrtune^  h;ul  been  amassed  by  individuals,  and  the 
most  shameful  corruption  of  the  public  servants  countenanced 
and  supported^  with  greater  effrontery  than  in  America^  in  the 
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same  proportion  as  the  distance  was  exceeded  from  the  seat  of 
"government  at  home. 

Our  naval  hospitals,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were 
disgraceful  to  the  name,  and  served  only  to  enricli  the  con- 
tractora»  and  to  disgust  the  seamen  with  a  service  in  which  no 
encouragement  or  kindness  was  shown  them,  nor  compassion 
for  thi»r  sufferings,  to  compensate  the  numerous  privations 
and  hardships  under  which  Uiey  laboured  in  defence  of  their 
country.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  published  I  have  reesived  a  letter  from  Rear- 
admiral  TomliDson,  in  whic  h  he  not  only  oonflrms  all  that  I  have  statod* 
but  adds  the  following  observations 

**  As  then  an  but  three  offieers  besides  myself  now  living  who  seired 
in  the  East  Indies  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  I  take  this  Mpor* 
tunity  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  remarks  made  in 
your  Naval  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  200  and  201,  relative  to  the  shameful  state 
of  the  sack  and  wounded  seamen  at  Madras  Hospital— mora  like  buUoek 
sheds  than  a  hospital—the  supplying  of  bad  provisions  to  the  flee^  and 
the  peculation  carried  on  by  furnishing  the  ships  with  provisions  and 
other  articles  which  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  ibr  use.  Being  first 
HeDtenaat  and  eommanding  offioer  of  the  Bristol,  when  lome  of  these  pro- 
visions were  sent  on  board,  I  ordered  a  survey  to  be  held  on  them,  agree- 
ably to  the  16th  article  of  the  old  Naval  Instructions,  under  the  head 
of  Provisions.  For  this,  1  was  ordered  to  the  Admiral's  house  at  Madras, 
when  I  was  threatened  with  a  coiurt-martiaL  The  Admiral  and  his 
secretary,  Cuthbert,  began  their  lecture.  Tour  or  five  captains  being  pre- 
sent; I  justified  my  conduct  by  showing  that  I  considered  the  16th 
article  was  meant  to  prevent  bad  provisions  being  received  from  con- 
tradoit  as  good,  and  eharged  to  Government  as  sudi.  This  had  the  eflbet 
of  raising  their  ire^  and  I  was  told  to  prepare  for  a  court-martial  for  daring 
to  order  a  survey  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  The 
late  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  my  defence  was 
good,  took  the  Naval  Instmetions  mnn  Mr.  Cuthbert,  the  secretary,  (who 
came  home  with  near  half  a  million  of  plunder,)  and  read  the  16  th  article. 
I  was  then  dismissed,  under  an  impression  that  I  was  to  be  tried  forth- 
with; but  the  affair  ended  there,  and  I  believe  it  had  the  eifect  of 
eheeking  tboie  abuses,  as  they  were, too  bad  to  bear  investigatioa  in 
open  court. 

"  The  master  of  the  Bristol  was  one  of  those  you  speak  of  as  employed  to 
condemn  all  stores  put  before  him  for  that  pur|K)se.  He  had  been  a 
oommon  sailor,  and  spoke  of  the  '*job  as  a  good  thing,  as  he  had  so 
many  rupees  a  day,  and  good  quarters  at  the  store*keeper*s  hoose. 

**What  follows  will  show  the  wratofaed  State  of  the  poor  tatlots  in  Ifadras 
Hospital  at  that  time. 

Soon  after  the  last  action  with  the  French  fleet,  I  observed  a  wounded 
man,  who  had  lost  part  of  his  hand  by  a  shot,  climbing  up  the  side  widi 
one  hand,  and  holding  his  empty  bread  bag  in  his  teeth.  I  asked  why 
he  had  left  the  hospital ;  he  answered  that  they  were  so  much  in  want  of 
provisions,  that  he  had  come  on  board  to  beg  some  biscuit  (which  was  full 
oTnagfots)  from  hia  neHmatss. 
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The  surveys  on  the  public  stores  of  the  navy  were  held  by 
three  masters  of  ships  of  the  line,  well  known  to  have  been  in 
the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief :  they  condemned  every  article*  which  was 
brought  before  them ;  and,  while  the  Government  was  charged 
with  the  purchase  of  a  fresh  supply,  the  old  stores  were 
left  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  declared 
unfit.  By  these  and  other  means  equally  fraudulent,  one 
person  retunied  home  with  £500,000,  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
that  any  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-general  disturbed 
him  in  the  onjoyment  of  his  ilUgotten  wealth. 

Left  to  its  own  Te8<mrees,  the  trade  of  India  became  in  some 
measure  a  prey  to  the  pirates  which  infested  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar ;  their  principal  rendesrous  was  the  fort  of  Mulwhan,  to 
the  southward  of  Bombay;  nor  could  the  Company *s  marine 
contend  against  them  with  a  certainty  of  success:  their  attacks* 
either  on  ships  of  war  or  merchant  vessels,  were  always  con- 
ducted with  spirit  and  skill,  and  the  regular  succession  of  calms 
during  the  fine  weather  monsoon  afforded  them  every  facility 
to  manage  their  gun-boats  to  the  best  advantage.    These  were 


*•  At  that  time  I  understood  Government  was  charged  a  rupee  a  day, 
2«.  4d.,  for  every  man  in  the  hospital — there  were  from  1000  to  15U0<— 
bnt  I  believe  98vm  m  eight  pence  was  all  it  eost  the  oontraotor  for  eaeh 
man,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was  obliged  to  share  the  profltl»  about 
£70  or  £S0  a  day,  with  the  Admiral  and  uis  secretary. 

*'  Tlie  daily  allowanee  at  the  hospital  I  vnderstood  was  d. 

One  pound  oflcan  mutton  (4  sheep  for  a  pagoda  or  8*.,)  say     •  2 

One  pound  of  black  bread,  with  plenty  of  sand  in  it,  say   .       .  2 

Two  ounces  ot  burnt  rice  for  cofiee  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  say  2 

YegetaUet*  if  any,  say   1 

Sundries   1 

8 


"  When  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  their  hammocks 
were  slung  under  the  sheds  with  the  same  beddic^  they  had  on  board, 
witiiout  sheets,  or  any  attention,  that  I  saw,  to  their  eleanliness  and 
eomlbrt.** 

In  corroboration  of  the  above,  I  have  heard  officers  say,  who  served 
in  India  at  that  time,  that  British  sick  and  wounded  sailors  were  seen 
coming  out  of  the  hospital  at  Madras,  and  begging  their  bread  in  the 
streets:  somuehfor  the  good  old  times. — Author. 

*  Instances  could  be  given  (if  required)  whioh  would  soarooly  be  be- 
lieved by  the  greatest  enemy  to  ooxxuption.  I 
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proas  or  undecked  vessels  of  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  carrying 
one  twenty-four  pound  gun  in  the  bow,  upon  a  non-recoil  prin- 
ciple. On  one  occasion  they  ventured  to  attack  the  Asia  of 
sixty-four  guns,  and  did  her  very  considerable  injury.  Mer- 
chant vessels  were  frequently  taken  by  them,  and  the  crews 
put  to  death ;  and  we  had  instances  of  very  bloody  actions 
between  them  and  the  Gompany*8  cruisers.  Six  or  eight  of  our 
best  frigates  would  have  fpund  ample  employment  on  the 
coast,  to  resist  and  control  the  ravages  of  these  barbarians : 
but,  until  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Comwallis  in  the  year 
1789,  we  had  no  ship  of  war  between  the  gulf  of  Persia  and 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  or,  more  comprcliensively  speaking, 
not  a  pendant  flying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Ill  tlio  month  of  October,  17<^8,  it  was  determined  to  send 
out  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  to  protect  these  long  neglected 
possessions.  This  squadron  sailed  from  England  in  February, 
1789 ;  the  ships  were  the  Crown,  of  64  guns.  Commodore  the 
Honourable  William  Comwallis,  James  Comwallis,  Captain  ; 
the  Phcenix,  36  guns,  George  Anson  Byron,  father  of  the 
present  Lord  Byron,  who  is  also  a  Captain  in  his  Majesty's 
Navy;  the  Perseverance,  36  guns,  Isaac  Smith;  the  Ariel, 
16  guns,  Robert  Moorsom ;  and  the  Atalanta»  16  guns,  Maurice 
Delgamo.  Little  occurred  deserving  of  historical  notice  on 
the  passage  out.  At  Teneriffe  the  Governor  sent  off  to  desire 
the  Commodore  would  not  fire  the  morning  and  evening  gun. 
The  Commodore  replied  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Britbh 
navy,  and  he  should  continue  it.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  we  were 
received  by  our  allies,  the  Portuguese,  with  every  outward 
mark  of  respect,  and  watclied  during  our  continuance  in  port 
with  the  most  careful  and  jealous  circumspection  :  perhaps  the 
Viceroy  felt  himself  incapable  of  resisting  any  attack  on  our 
part,  as  the  force  which  wc  hrourrht  might  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  laid  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian  in  ruins ; 
but  the  act  of  perfidy,  though  suspected  by  the  Portug^ueso, 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  British  government.  The 
wants  of  the  squadron  were  relieved,  and  a  timely  check 
given  to  that  dreadful  disorderj  the  sea  scurvyt  which  had 
already  begun  to  make  its  ravages  among  the  men,  owing'to 
the  quality  of  the  provisions  put  on  board  in  England^  theae 
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consisting  chiefly  of  the  beef  and  pork  which  remained  from 
the  American  war,  and  which,  after  lying  five  or  six  years  in 
store,  were,  from  a  false  principle  of  economj,  suppHed  to 
■hipt  bound  on  a  lon^f  voyage,  and  requiring  every  attention  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  crews.  Thus  we  see  a  continua- 
tion of  thoie  practices  which  had  been  so  fiital  to  Lord 
Anson's  expedition,  which  unmanned  the  'fleet  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  and  would  eventually  have  rained  the  navy,  had 
they  not  received  a  timely  check  by  a  more  vigilant  adminis- 
tradon. 

Our  ships  reached  the  haibour  of  lUo  Janeiro  in  May, 

1789,  and  for  three  weeks  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of  that 

abundant  and  dolightful  country,  than  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  hum;iii  mind  to  conceive  anytliing  more  enchanting. 
The  scene  which  presents  itself  at  sunrise  on  a  ch^ar  morning 
surpasses  all  the  powers  of  description,  and  bids  defiance  to  the 
imitative  pencil.  Mountains  of  stupendous  height  occupy 
the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon,  tinted  with  a  bluish  mist,  and 
assumingr  the  richest  verdure,  as  they  decline  towards  the 
sides  of  the  river,  whose  banks  are  overgrown  with  plantations 
of  orange-trees  and  other  tropical  fruits;  and  so  plentiful 
was  the  produce  that  in  our  walks  we  were  gratuitously  per- 
nutted  to  gather  whatever  we  required  for  our  own  immediate 
use. 

The  harbour  is'  one  of .  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
therefiiTe  not  so  secure  an  anchorage;  the  holding-ground 
is,  however,  good.  •  The  town  of  St  Sebastian  is  on  the 
south  side,  ami  well  adapted  for  commerce;  the  north  side 
is  covered  by  the  hand  nature,  and  the  industry  of  man, 
with  every  object  that  can  fascinate  the  eye,  particularly 
of  those  who  had  endured  the  confinement  of  a  three  months' 
voyage.  The  centre  of  the  river  is  thickly  studded  with 
Httle  romantic  islands,  highly  cultivated,  and  having  mo- 
nasteries upon  them  for  the  reception  of  the  religious  of  both 
sexes. 

All  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country  was 
strictly  prohibited ;  and  happy,  we  believe,  was  the  exe- 
cutive goverumeut  when  it  beheld  the  departure  of  our 
ships. 

The  squadron  having  been  refreshed,  and  having  made 
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good  their  defects  at  this  beautiful  place,  put  to  sea  agftU!, 
and  proceeded  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  pass- 
ing through  the  Mosambique  Channel:  we  touched  for  a 
few  days  at  the  pretty  island  of  Johanna^  where  the  ship 
was  run  aground  on  a  dear  sunny  day,  when  the  rocks  were 
visible  under  water^  and  the  officer  on  the  forecastle  reported 
the  foot  to  the  quarter-^ieck.  The  answer  was,  We  see  it, 
sir,**  and,  soon  after,  bump  she  went  I  well  remember 
being  so  delighted  with  the  view  of  the  hills  covered  with 
orange  trees  and  other  tropical  fruits,  that  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  with  a  voice  natural  to  a  boy,  but  very  unusual^ 
as  I  found  to  my  sorrow,  on  the  quarter-deck  or  poop  of  a 
ship  of  war ;  for  this  offence  I  was  severely  rebuked,  and 
ordered  up  into  the  mizeii  top.  I  obeyod  with  great  reluctance, 
wishing,  as  I  leisurely  ascended  the  ratlines,  that  the  ship 
might  go  on  shore,  if  only  to  plague  the  Captain,  little  think- 
ing how  i^oon  my  malediction  was  to  be  gratified,  for  I  was 
scarcely  seated  on  my  lofty  perch,  when  the  shaking  of  the 
mast,  and  the  uproar  and  confusion  on  deck,  convinced  me  that 
all  was  not  right ;  so  I  conveyed  myself  down  much  quicker 
than  I  mounted,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  fright  of  the  man  who 
had  frightened  me.  We  got  off  without  any  damage,  but  I 
took  care  to  keep  the  Captain  at  a  very  respectful  distance 
from  that  time.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  a  plain,  honest, 
upright  man,  without  the  least  polish;  one  of  the  old  school, 
who  thought  it  right  to  govern  by  terror  rather  than  love^  he 
treated  me  as  others  had  treated  him.  Although  of  the  same 
name,  he  was  no  relation  to  the  Commodore  by  whom  he  was 
patronised.  The  latter  was  also  a  singular  character:  a 
braver,  a  more  upright,  and  honest  man,  or  one  more  jealous  of 
his  country's  honour,  never  trod  the  quarter-deck ;  but,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  lively  Frenchman,  "  II  avoit  un  grand  talent 
pour  le  silence  Ws  taciturnity  was  so  persevering,  that,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  I  was  under  his  command,  1  never  heard 
the  sound  of  his  voice  more  than  six  or  seven  times.  He 
never  la\ighcd,  and  seldom  smiled,  and  kept  his  officers  at 
an  awful  distance  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  after  I  left  India 
he  was  induced  by  some  medical,  or  other  advisers,  to  live 
more  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  that  he  became  much  more 
sociable. 
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On  our  arrival  in  India,  in  September,  1789,  the  Commo- 
dore shifted  his  broad  pendant  into  the  Perseverance,  and 
niled  from  Madras  roads  to  Calcutta,  leaving  the  Crown  to 
go  to  Trincomalee,  and  thence  round  to  Bombay.  We  had 
tremendous  weather  in  beating  round  Cape  Comorin  against 
the  aouth-west  momooii,  but  at  length,  about  Novembcn%  we 
reached  Bombay,  where  the  ship  was  repaired  and  everythhig 
set  to  rights ;  she  was  punted  inside  and  out,  and  the  quarter- 
deck* which  had  been  black,  was  converted  to  a  Hvely  green. 
For  five  months  vre  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and  the  idkness  of 
a  Bombay  harbour ;  and  I  look  back  to  this  period  as  one  of 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  At  length,  the  Commodore  arrived 
from  Calcutta,  and  the  whole  scene  was  inmiediatelv  chanared; 
he  found  great  fault  with  our  favourite  Captain  Byron,  the 
senior  officer,  for  the  extravagance  of  our  repairs,  in  which  also 
those  of  the  Phoenix  were  included.  Captain  James  Corn- 
wallis  was  told  that,  if  he  chose  to  invalid/'  his  place  could 
be  easily  supplied;  he  took  the  hint  and  went  home,  and  the 
quarter-deck  was  again  painted  black.  There  had  been  a 
glaring  instance  of  immorality  practised  on  our  passage  out 
by  the  chaplain,  a  most  worthless  fellow,  smuggling  a  woman 
on  board  under  the  pretence  of  her  being  necessary  to  the  com- 
Ibrt  of  his  daughter,  who  had  gone  out  in  an  Indiaman,  The 
OMBomodore  Mieved  this,  but  the  Captain  detected  the  infa- 
mous trick,  and  treated  the  chaplain  as  he  deserved.  I'his 
the  Commodore  resented,  and  thence  the  quarrel,  which  soon 
after  exploded  under  another  pretence ;  it  was  observed  when 
the  Commodore  left  the  ship,  at  Madras,  the  chaplain  was  the 
only  person  he  took  notice  of;  and,  at  his  rejoining  at  Bom- 
bay, the  storm  burst.  Dr.  *  *  the  subject  of  this  little  digres- 
sion, also  left  the  ship  at  Madras,  and  received  a  very  hand- 
some appointment  at  Trichinopoly,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
The  injury  done  to  the  morals  of  the  ship's  company  by  this 
wretch  is  not  to  be  described.  Earl  Cornwallis,  the  brother 
of  the  Commodore,  was  at  that  time  Governor  General,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  to  him  the  worthy  Doctor  was  inddited 
Ibr  his  appointment.  Hb  patrons»  I  have  no  doubt,  did  not 
know  what  I  saw ;  if  they  had^  they  would  have  sent  him 
home  before  the  mast. 

On  liis  arrival  iu  India,  the  Commodore  most  rigorously 
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followed  up  his  instructions  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  wldefa 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  voyage.  Having  com- 
municated personally  with  hb  brotiier,  the  Govemor  Geaeral« 
he  had  agreed  to  improve  the  establishment  and  Naval  Dock- 
yard at  the  Andaman  Islands. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  it  appears  that  onr  asgo- 
tiators  were  fully  sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  having  a  bar* 
hour  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsvla  of  India,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  regain  the  possession  of  Trincomalee,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  This  place  had  been  taken  by  the  forces  under 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  1782  ( Beatson,  vol.  v.  p.  564),  and 
retaken  the  same  vear  bv  the  fleet  under  Mons.  de  Suffrein, 
(Ibid.  p.  597.)  The  French  ministers  were  firm  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  continuing  the 
war,  at  an  enormous  expenso*  with  the  uncertainty  of  sue- 
cess. 

In  t)ie  year  1788,  our  Indian  government  became  more  sen* 
sible  of  the  distress  to  which  our  navy  and  oonuneree  would  be 
reduced  for  want  of  a  port  of  equipment  on  the  coast  of 
Goromandel,  and  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  An- 
daman Islands  above  alluded  to.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
they  sent  over  a  small  force  to  take  poiseesion  of  a  place  which 
they  named  Port  Comwallis>  a  good  harbour  with  a  yufiicieiit 
depth  of  water  and  a  safe  anchorage.  Here  a  block-house  waa 
built,  and  the  place  fortified :  the  Crown  was  the  first  British 
'ship  of  the  line  that  anchored  in  it ;  and  the  Commodore,  after 
making  some  obser\'ations,  proceeded  to  another  place  further 
north  on  tiio  (ireat  Andaman,  called  North  I'^ast  Harbour: 
this  appeared  to  be  bettor  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the 
first,  and  eftective  means  were  taken  for  estabhshing  a  dock' 
yard,  and  forming  an  extensive  settlement.  The  islands 
abounded  in  the  finest  timber  and  fresh  water ;  and,  by  culti- 
vation, a  variety  of  produce  might  liave  been  raised.  The 
only  obstacles  were,  the  distance  from  the  coast,  the  difti- 
eulty  of  crossing  the  bay  of  Bengal  in  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, and  the  rains  which  prevail  for  nearly  eight  months  in 
the  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  islands  were  few  in  num- 
ber, but  their  hostility  was  at  first  troublesome.  They  vrera 
very  expert  with  the  boir  and  arrowy  lransfi«iy»    thay  iran- 
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dered  along  the  shore,  the  small  fish  with  great  certainty;  and 
the  wild  hog  seldom  escaped  tVom  the  dexterity  of  his  pur- 
suers. Their  hows  and  arrows  were  about  six  feet  long,  and 
made  in  a  style  of  neatness  wliich,  considering  their  savage 
state,  was  truly  suprising :  the  use  of  iron  was  little  known 
among  them,  being  never  applied  to  any  other  purpose  but  that 
of  heading  their  arrows :  these  were  roside  of  reeds  pointed  with 
fish  bone  or  Iron,  and  never  without  a  barb.  At  North-East 
Harbour,  our  bonts  rowed  along  the  thick  jungle«  which,  pro- 
jecting some  feet  from  the  land,  grew  over  and  touched  the 
water,  forming  an  impenetrable  thicket,  whence  the  savage 
shot  his  arrow  in  security  with  almost  unerring  aim:  the 
boats  returned  with  four  men  wounded,  and  disappointed  in 
the  object  of  their  search,  to  find  fresh  water.  The  Commo- 
dore, with  a  strong  party  of  officers  and  marines,  landed  on  a 
small  island,  to  which  three  canoes  had  been  seen  to  go  early 
on  the  same  morning:  on  this  spot  the  trees  were,  as  on  the 
main  land,  so  thick,  that  our  men  could  not  penetrate;  and,  as 
they  walked  round  the  sandv  beach  in  search  of  an  entrance, 
eleven  of  them  received  severo  wounds  from  the  arrows  of  the 
savages  concealed  in  the  woods.  Some  hours  elapsed  before 
they  were  discovered;  at  length,  when  seen  in  the  tops  of  tlie 
trees,  the  enraged  marines  quickly  despatched  seven  of  them, 
and  three  were  taken  with  their  canoes.  Never  was  man 
found  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  nature :  they  were  all  males, 
without  a  vestige  of  clothing ;  their  woolly  heads  smeared  with 
a  red  ochre,  or  earth;  their  bodies  tattooed;  their  stature 
under  the  middling  sise,  or  about  four  feet  seven  inches !  They 
exhibited  the  utmost  degree  of  terror  when  brought  on  board, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  attempted  to  bite 
all  who  came  near  them,  but  were  pacified  by  kindness,  and 
soon  became  so  ^miliar  as  to  dance,  in  their  style,  to  our  drum 
and  fife.  We  had  strong  suspicions  of  their  being  cannibals, 
some  of  the  Governor's  i)eople  at  Port  Comwallis  having  been 
found  murdered,  and  slices  cut  out  of  them,  as  if  intended  for 
food.  They  appeared  apprehensive  they  were  to  meet  a 
similar  fate,  and  at  night  one  of  them  jumped  overboard  and 
escaped :  the  other  two  on  the  following  day  were  landed,  and  we 
saw  them  no  more.  On  the  recapture  of  Trincomalee,  in  1795, 
the  possession  of  the  Andaman  islands  was  no  longer  of  that 
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adYantage  which  it  had  promised  to  be  of  in  1788^  and  the  pro- 
posed naval  establishment  at  North-East  Hadbour  was  laid  aside. 
The  small  settkment  of  Port  Comwallis  was  retained,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  British  right  to  the  islands,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  war  our  ships  frequently  resorted  to  them.  Adnural 
Rainier  brought  away  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  eaused  to 
be  instructed,  but  they  afibrded  very  little  infoniiation  as  to  the 
state  of  the  islands  or  of  their  countrymen,  and  expressed  no 
desire  to  return  to  them.  Tlie  Andaman  islands  appear  to 
have  been  inhabited  through  the  casualty  of  a  slave-ship  from 
Mosambique  having  been  cast  on  sliore :  we  never  discovered 
that  the  people  upon  them  possessed  any  sense  of  a  Deity,  or 
that  there  was  any  worf^hip  among  them ;  a  fact  which,  if 
estabhshed,  will,  we  should  hope,  form  a  singular  exoeption  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  A  short  but  very  correct  account  of 
these  islands  is  given  in  Col.  Syme8*s  Embassy  to  Ava.  Marco 
Polo  also  speaks  of  them  in  his  celebrated  Voyages,  but  I 
forbear  to  make  extracts  from  them,  as  it  would  swell  my  book 
without  any  proportional  gain.  Marco  Polo  travelled  in  the 
13th  century,  and  found  them  inhabited  at  that  time  by  the  same 
sort  of  j)eople  whom  I  found  there  in  1790;  their  origin  from 
a  slave-ship,  I  learnt  from  a  MS.  in  possession  of  the  late 
Admiral  Cornwaliis,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
when  1  was  with  him. 

The  East  India  Company  was  in  the  year  1 790  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  ended  only  with  his  life,  and 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital.  The  operations  of 
the  campaign  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula; but,  as  the  French  and  Dutch  were  known  to  be  fovour- 
able  to  our  enemies,  and  suspected  of  supplying  them  with 
warlike  stores,  it  became  the  duty  of  our  naval  commanders  to 
watch  the  port  of  Mangalor^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  small 
harbour  with  little  depth  of  water,  in  the  possession  of  Tippoo. 
A  few  leagues  to  the  southward  is  the  British  fort  and  anchor- 
age of  I'ellichery,  and  about  seven  miles  further  south,  the 
French  factory  of  Mahee. 

In  October,  1791,  Commodore  Cornwaliis  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  road  of  Tellichery  :  having  his  broad  pendant  flying  in  the 
Minerva  of  thirty-eight  guns,  the  Crown  having  been  sent  up  to 
Bombay  to  prepare  for  her  voyage  to  England.   The  British 
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Government  both  at  home  and  abroad  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  proceecUngs  of  the  neutral  flags  in 
India,  during  our  war  with  Tippoo  Saib.    Tlie  port  of  Ostend, 
there  was  great  reason  to  believe,  as  well  as  the  ports  of 
France  furnished  supplies  of  warlike  stores  to  our  enemies ; 
these  were  conveyed  into  the  harbour  of  Mangabre.  During 
the  eaily  part  of  the  year«  there  had  been  a  correspondence 
between  Sir  Richard  Straehan,  whilst  senior  officer  on  the 
Malabar  coast;  and  the  French  Captain  of  La  lUsoluc,  (a 
frigate  of  32  guns,  12  pounders,)  on  the  subject  of  our  search- 
ing vessels  under  the  French  flag.    Sir  Richard  resolved 
never  to  concede  this  right,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Coniwallis  on  the  coast,  the  correspondence  was  referred  to 
him :  he  supported  his  Captain,  and  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  search  all  vessels,  however  protected  by  convoys.  To 
try  whether  he  woidd  do  so,  the  French  vessels  sailed  from 
Mahee  roads  under  convoy  of  La  Resolue«  and  passed  close 
by  the  British  squadron  in  Tellicherry  roads.   The  Phonix 
and  Perseverance  were  ordered  to  chase,  and  examine  the  con- 
voy; Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  commanded  the  Phcenix,  ran 
alongside  of  the  French  ship«  and  again  informed  her  Captain 
of  the  nature  of  his  order%  and  of  his  determination  to  execute 
them ;  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  do  by  sending  an 
officer  in  a  boat  to  search  the  merchant  vessels,  which  the  Per- 
severance was  employed  in  the  main  in  bringing-to.  The 
Frenchman  resented  this  aflSront  to  lus  flag  by  firing  first  at 
the  boat,  and  then  pouring  a  broadside  into  the  Phoenix.  Sir 
Richard,  perfectly  prepared,    instantly  commenced  a  close 
action,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  silenced  his  oppo- 
nent, who  had  seventy-two  men  killed  or  wounded.    It  was 
not  the  intnition  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan  to  take  possession  of 
the  frigate i  but  the  French  Captain  dechned  having  any  fur- 
ther charge  :  he  had  resisted,  he  said,  the  insult  offered  to  his 
flag  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  surrendered  to  superior 
force.   The  English  frigates  then  proceeded  to  search  the  con- 
voy, but  found  no  article  contraband  of  war,  and  allowed  them 
to  depart;  after  which,  by  order  of  the  Commodore,  who  was 
in  sight,  lying  in  Tellicherry  roads,  they  conducted  the  Re- 
'sdue  into  the  rood  of  Mah^  where  they  moored  her,  struck 
VOL.  I.  p 
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Iipr  yards  and  topmasts,  and  left  her,  having  first  provided  for 
the  cure  and  comfort  of  the  wounded  men.  The  object  of  the 
French  marine  in  India,  though  ostensibly  to  protect  the  trade 
against  piracy,  was  clearly  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  and  a 
tacit  or  insidious  renewal  of  the  armed  neutrality*  France 
had  no  right  to  cover  with  her  flag  the  trade  of  a  power  at  war 
with  England,  while  she  was  at  peace  with  us;  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  ocmtrary  to  e?ery  known  law  of  nattoos ;  and  its 
admission  would  inTolve  the  best  rights  and  security  of  tha 
empire :  Commodore  Cornwallis  was  therefore  perfectly  jus- 
titiiiblt'  ill  tho  attack  on  this  frigate,  and  his  conduct  was 
approved  of  by  the  Government  at  home.  At  any  other  time 
this  might  have  been  the  cause  of  war;  but,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  despatches  in  Europe,  the  government  of  France  was  in 
great  confusion,  the  King  had  no  power,  and  the  National 
Convention  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  make  an  enemy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  so  add  to  the  numher  of  those  who  were  armtog 
against  her;  th^y  therefore  dissembled  their  feelings,  but  did 
not  forget  the  afl^nt. 

Commodore  Cornwallis  remained  in  India  until  the  cap- 
ture of  Pondicherry,  when  he  returned  home,  leaving  the 
coninunul  of  the  station  under  Captain  King  of  tlie  Bien 
Ainieo  a  20- ^un  sliip.  He  airived  at  Spithead  in  the  Minerva 
in  August,  1793. 

In  justice  to  this  valuable  and  sterling  British  officer,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  completely  executed  the  great  object  of 
his  mission,  successfully  stemming  that  disgraceful  torrent  of 
corruption  which  pervaded  the  naval  department  of  the 
government— -thus  fulfilling  the  chief  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

The  naval  history  of  the  East  Indies  presents  Uttk  worthy 

of  our  notice  until  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Rainier,  who  sailed 
from  I'lngland  in  May,  1794,  and  reached  Madras  about  the 
month  of  November  following. 

Previously  to  his  arrival,  Ca])tain  Newcome,  in  the  Oii)heu8, 
of  thirty-two  i^uns,  fell  in  with  and  captured  Le  Duguay 
Trouin,  of  thirty-four  guns  and  four  hundred  men^  (partly 
troops,)  after  a  very  severe  action :  the  prize  being  in  a  dis- 
abled state,  and  the  ships  nekly  and  in  want  of  water.  Captain 
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Newconie  put  into  the  Sechelle  Islands,  on  one  of  which, 
ealled  also  Mahee,  the  French  had  recently  farmed  a  set- 
demeiit,  but  unwisely  refiisedj  e?eil  to  the  necessities  of  their 
oim  ooatttrymeii,  tiicse  refreshmeiits  which  they  had  not  Uie 
power  to  iHthhold.  This  wimt  of  humanity  met  with  its  me- 
rited punishment  i  the  place  was  taiken,  all  the  artillery  and 
mffitarr  stores  were  destroyed  or  brouglit  away,  the  sick  and 
the  prisoners  landed,  and  such  supplies  as  the  place  afforded 
easily  obtained.  Justice  was  satisfied  with  this  wholesome 
correction,  and  the  generous  victor  spared  and  restored  to 
the  infant  colony  the  cargo  of  a  French  brig,  consisting  of 
implements  of  agricnlture  and  carpenters'  tools  for  the  con* 
St  ruction  of  houses.  I  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in  record- 
ing  this  act  of  benevolence,  far  more  grateful  to  the  philan- 
tluropist  than  the  tales  of  blood  which  unfbrttmately  stidn  niy 
•  pages.  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Captain  Newcome,  on  this 
occasion,  with  that  of  Hichery,  the  French  Admiral,  at  New- 
fii«Ridland  in  1796,  when  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword 
the  defenceless  settlement  of  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  and  left  the 
wretched  inhabitants  without  a  home  at  the  approach  of  a 
North-American  winter. 

The  moment  the  Dutch  had  admitted  the  French  armies 
into  their  capital,  and  the  abdication  of  the  Stadtholder  was 
known  in  England,  the  British  Government  begati  to  prepare 
fi>r  the  reduction  of  the  Batavian  colonies :  with  what  vigour 
it  acted  will  be  seen  by  the  events  which  immediately  fol* 
lowed  the  arrival  of  our  forces. 

In  April  a  squadron  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  and  a  body  of  troops  under 
General  Craig;  a  landing  was  effected  at  Simons-town,  and 
the  forces  proceeded  to  attack  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  heio;hts  of  Miiy>cnbiirg.  The  army,  as  it 
marched  along  the  shore,  was  af tended  by  a  fjim-boat,  and 
the  launches  of  the  fleet  were  armed  with  carronades ;  two 
battalions  of  .seamen,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hardy  of  the  £cho^  and  Spranger  of 
the  Rattlesnake,  with  a  strong  party  of  marines,  were  landed, 
and  raidered  important  service. 

A  light  breese  springing  up  about  twelve  o*clodt,  Majoi^ 
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general  Craig,  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Commodore  Blanket  in  tlie  America, 
with  the  Stately  of  64  guns,  and  the  Echo  and  Rattlesnake 
sloops  of  war,  got  under  weigh,  while  the  gun-boat  and  armed 
launches  preceded  about  five  hundred  yards  the  march  of  the 
troops  along  the  shore :  at  one  o'clock  an  advanced  post  of  two 
guns,  belonging  to  the  enemy*  was  abandoned  on  our  firing  a 
tew  shots,  and  a  second  with  a  gun  and  a  mortar  was  silenced; 
at  length  the  camp  itself  was  left  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Echo,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Todd  of  the  Monarch,  led 
and  anchored  in  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  followed  by  the 
America,  which  anchored  in  four  fathoms  and  a  half;  the 
Stately  and  Rattlesnake,  at  corcling  to  their  draught  of  water, 
approached  the  works,  which  began  to  lire  on  them,  and  was 
returneil  with  great  spirit,  when  the  enemy  fled,  taking  uiili 
them  all  their  field-pieces.  At  four  o'clock  the  Major- 
geucral  entered  the  fort.  The  surf  began  now  to  run  so  liigh 
that  no  further  communication  could  be  had  with  the  ship- 
ping. The  America  had  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded. 
Four  large  Dutch  £ast-lndiamen  laden,  and  one  which  had 
landed  her  cargo,  rewarded  the  captors.  Notwithstanding 
these  successes.  General  Craig  and  Sir  George  Elphinstone 
found  themselves  in  too  limited  circumstances  to  attempt  any 
very  important  measure ;  they  therefore  kept  merely  on  the 
defensive, *while  the  Dutch  Governor  secretly  prepared  to  burn 
the  town  at  Simons-bay,  a  design  which  the  vigilance  of  tlie 
British  General  compelled  him  to  abandon. 

A  reinforcement  from  St.  Helena  of  350  men,  with  a 
small  (juantity  of  ammunition  and  some  field-artillery,  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  of  April,  ami  the  .st'anion  of  the  India- 
men  volunteered  to  draw  the  guns,  \nuler  the  command  of 
Captain  Ocklaud  of  the  liouourabic  Company's  ship  limns- 
wick. 

Although  our  forces  had  gained  a  footing,  and  were  tole- 
rably secure  of  holding  it,  the  Dutch  were  far  from  resigning 
themselves  to  the  power  of  their  invaders ;  they  collected  a 
*  formidable  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  the  burghers  and 
trained  Hottentots,  with  some  irregtdar  cavalry;  these  ha- 
rassed our  men  in  their  march  through  a  heavy  and  sandy 
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country,  in  a  sultry  climate,  loaded  not  only  with  their 
arms,  but  also  with  subsistonce  for  many  days :  this  was  the 
only  mode  they  had  of  transporting  provisions,  oxen  or  other 
beaks  of  draught  having  been  carefiiUy  driven  far  beyond  their 
reach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September^  the  enemy^  hav- 
ing lined  the  mountains  above  the  British  camp  with  Hot- 
tentots and  burgher  militia^  commenced  an  ineffectual  fire 

of  musketry  upon  our  men :  this  was  at  first  little  attended 

to,  until  they  poured  in  with  such  considerable  n\inibers  as 
to  force  our  people  to  retire  with  loss,  when  Captain  Brown, 
with  tlie  78th  grenadiers,  advanced  to  the  support  of  his  coun 
trymen,  recovered  the  ground,  and  drove  them  down  the  hill 
again. 

On  the  2d,  the  enemy  drew  out  their  whole  force  from  Cape 
Town,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  British  troops  with  eight 
field-pieces :  but,  finding  our  forces  too  strongly  posted,  and 
being  fired  upon  by  the  guns  which  they  had  left  in  our  power, 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire. 

Captain  Ilanly  of  the  Echo,  I.ieutenant  Coffin  of  the  Rat- 
tlesnake, and  Major  Hill  of  the  marines,  were  highly  conspi- 
cuous at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  seamen  and  marines,  cross- 
ing the  water  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  they  received  without 
ret\irning  a  shot,  and  manoeuvred  with  a  steadiness  that  would 
not  have  discredited  veteran  troops. 

The  situation  of  our  forces  now  became  very  critical ;  all  the 
strength  which  could  be  mustered  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check ;  the  Dutch  seemed  disposed  for  an 
obstinate  resistance,  and  our  commissariat  was  not  so  well  sup- 
plied as  to  warrant  a  protracted  warfore;  it  was  therefore 
agreed  to  wait  six  days  for  reinforcements,  then  hourly  ex- 
pected;  and  if  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  army  should  advance,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  under 
any  disadvantafie. 

On  the  Ikl,  the  enemy  meditated  :i  general  attack  upon  our 
camp,  and  advanced  in  the  night  with  all  the  force  they  could 
muster,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon :  their  intention  was,  how- 
ever, anticipated ;  at  day-light  large  bodies  of  troops  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  when  at  that  moment  the  signal  was 
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given  for  a  fleet,  and  fourteen  sail  oC  ships,  which  aucbored  in 
Simons-bay,  induced  them  to  rdiuquieh  their  enterprise*  and 
■retire  to  their  posts. 

The  fleet  was  kam  England,  but  last  fjom  St.  Salvador,  in 
South  America,  and  had  brought  General  Alured  Clarke  and 
a  reiiifocoemeiit  qf  troops,  which  soon  changed  the  face  of 

The  General  found  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Craig»  amoiinting  to  nineteen  hundred  men, 

encamped  on  the  heights  of  Muysenburg,  and  the  Rear- 
admiral  al  anchor  with  his  squadron  in  Simons-bay,  six  miles 
from  the  eamp.  The  troops  and  artillery  were  instantly  dis- 
embarked, and  every  disposition  made  for  laying  siege  to  the 
capital  in  Table-bay,  ealled  Cape  Town  ;  provisions,  artillerv, 
and  all  the  heavy  stores,  were  moved  forward  by  manual 
labour.  The  army  advanced  to  Wynberg,  where  the  enemy 
was  in  force  w  ith  nine  pieces  of  cannon ;  in  the  mean  time 
Commodore  Blanket,  with  three  shipa>  bad  gone  round  to 
Table-bay,  and  by  bis  appearance  there  had  contributed 
greatly  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  colonists. 

Our  troops  advanced  through  swampy  ground,  loaded  with 
their  own  provisions,  and  labouring  under  every  disadvan- 
tage>  while  the  enemy  retired  before  them:  night  coming 
on,  the  General  halted  till  day-liglit,  when  an  officer  arrived 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  demand- 
ing a  cessation  of  arms  for  forty-eight  hours,  to  arrange 
a  capitulation  and  surrender  of  the  town.  The  General 
granted  twenty-four,  in  which  time  every  thing  was  set- 
tled. The  Dutch  troops  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
King's  forces  were  put  into  full  possessioa  of  this  valu- 
able colony.  A  great  quantity  of  naval  and  warUke  8toi*es 
fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  a  ship  of  war,  and  a 
brig. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  the  same  as  those 
usually  granted  by  our  commanders  to  conquered  settle- 
ments, the  lenity  of  which  is,  with  few  exceptions,  highly 

*  blameable.   The  colonial  laws  of  the  Dutch  were  guaran- 

*  teed  to  them,  and  a  more  oppressive  and  ignorant  code 
was  never  framed  by  a  despotic  Gov^mment.  As  a  jui^ 
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return  for  such  unmerited  concessions,  our  own  people  are 
groaning  under  the  pretended  administration  of  justice,  in 
the  Dutch  language,  the  encouragement  of  slavery,  and  the 
practice  of  every  vice  that  can  serve  to  disunite  society. 
Experience  has  at  length  convinced  us  of  the  impolicy  of 
such  indulgence ;  and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  English  settlers, 
to  depart,  in  some  degree,  from  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation, in  consequence  of  which  the  colony  is  now  more 
freely  partaking  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  disasters  which  had  attended  the  British  arms  in  Hol- 
land, at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  severely  retaliated  upon  that  country.  By  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Cape  she  was  prevented  in  a  great  measure  from 
sendinsT  succour  to  her  other  colonies :  the  fortune  and  tide 
of  war  were  changeil,  and  the  capture  of  a  Dutch  fleet 
immediately  succeeded  that  of  the  Cape ;  while  their  set- 
tlements in  India,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Spice 
islands  in  the  eastern  seas,  were  compelletl  to  submit  to 
the  dominion,  and  implore  the  protection,  of  George  the 
Third. 

Early  in  September  the  British  Admiral  at  the  Cape  gained 
intelligence  of  an  enemy's  fleet  being  on  the  coast,  and  im- 
mediately went  in  pursuit.  His  object  was  impeded  by  bad 
weather,  so  that  ho  did  not  get  sight  of  them  until  the  16th,  when 
he  entered  Saldanha-bay,  and  found  the  Dutch  Admiral  lying 
there  with  his  fleet,  completing  their  water  and  repairing  their 
damages.  Night  came  on  as  the  British  Admiral  advanced 
into  the  bay,  and  took  a  birth  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  surprised  in  an  anchorage  from  which  there  was  no 
retreat :  and  Sir  George  Elphinstone,  having  a  very  superior 
force,  sent  a  summons  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fleet; 
when  he  was  informed  that  a  positive  answer  would  be  given 
at  daybreak.  Sir  George,  fearing  the  enemy  might  attempt 
to  destroy  their  ships,  immediately  despatched  an  oflficer  to 
the  Dutch  Admiral,  to  desire  that  he  would  consider  him- 
self under  a  truce,  and  abstain  from  doing  or  suff'ering  any 
damage  to  his  ships,  otherwise  it  would  be  out  of  his  power 
to  tretit  the  prisoners  with  that  humanity  which  had  ever  been 
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his  Study.  On  the  17th,  at  sine  in  the  morning,  an  officer 
came  on  hoard  the  Monarch,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
proposals  from  his  chief  to  capitulate,  and  at  five  in  the 

afternoon  the  arrangement  was  completed,  by  which  the 
Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  tlireo  ships  of  the  line,  two 
large  IVigates.  two  of  t\venty-ei<.'jht  guns,  a  sloop  of  eighteen 
gnns,  and  a  store  ship  deeply  laden,  wore  surrendered  to  his 
Majesty's  arms.  The  Dutch  Government  had  sent  out  this 
force,  with  two  thousand  troops,  to  retake  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  which  it  was  inadequate;  but  they  reckoned,  no 
doubt,  upon  an  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers, 
wherein  they  were  deceived;  for,  independently  of  eight 
thousand  British  troops,  the  colonists,  from  motives  of  self- 
interest,  had  become  more  reconciled  to  our  government, 
under  which  they  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  security  and 
protection,  and  were  unwilhng  to  subject  themselves  to  an- 
other invasion,  which  they  ^Nell  knew  would  be  tlie  conse- 
quence of  a  recapture  by  the  Dutch.  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Dutch  seamen  were  extremely  disaflected  to  the  new 
Govenmient  of  their  country,  and  showed  uo  inclination  either 
to  defend  their  ships,  or  to  set  them  on  fire,  as  intended 
by  their  Admiral,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  our 
hands. 

The  surrender  of  this  squadron,  with  the  troops  and  sup- 
pi  ies,  confirmed  our  possession  of  the  Cape;  no  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  to  regain  it,  though  it  was  nominally 
restored,  but  retained  almost  by  miracle  at  the  peace  of 

Amiens. 

The  names  of  the  enemy's  ships  ^takcn,  and  their  force,  are 
as  follow,  viz. 


SHIPS, 

COMIUANDBBS. 

GUNS. 

Dordrecht     •  • 

,    Rear-admiral  Lucas  , 

•     .  66 

>    Captain  Rluiehi  ndc. 

.  .  66 ; 

Adiiural  Troinp  • 

.  — —  Vatkeiiburg  • 

.    .  54 

Castor      •  • 

.                  Claris   .     .  . 

.     .  44 

Braave 

.     .  40 

Bellona  •  • 

Sirenne  .    •  . 

.    .  9$ 
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SHIPS.  COMMANDERS.  GUNS. 

Havik    '/       .       Captain  De  Beiener    •*  •    •  18 
Marine  store  ship. 

The  British  ships  weve  as  follows,  vii., 

(Vice-admiral  Hon.  George  Keith) 
Elphinstone  ...••>.  74 


(Captain  John  Elphinstone  •  •  J 

Tremendoim.  J  Rear-admiral  T.  Pringlei      ...  74 

f  •  \Captain  J.  Aylmer.    .  |     •    •  • 

America  •  •  Commodore  Blanket  •    •    •       . .  64 

Stately    «  .  Captain  Dilly  Douglas    .    •    •    .  Gt 

Ruby   .    ,  ,  .  J.  Waller   64 

Trident    .  .   E.  O.  Osborne     ,    .    •    •  64 

Jupiter    .  .   G.  Losack   50 

Crescent  .  .   E.  Buller   36 

Sphynx   .  •    ^  A.Tood   24 

Moselle  .  •  C.  Brisbane   18 

Rattlesnake  .  '         Ecfward  Ramage.        .    •  16 

Echo   ,  ,  --       John  Turner  .     .    .    •    .  16 


Hope.    •    •  Thomas  Aleiander. 

Tiie  Admiralty  put  in  a  claim  for  tlio  Dutcli  sliips  taken 
at  the  Capo  in  June,  1705,  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war 
reaching  that  colony;  they  were  demanded  as  droits;  but 
the  --cdlegation  was  refused,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  order  in  council  of  Charles  the  Second 
did  not  extend  beyond  tlie  dominions  of  the  Crown.  The 
Admiralty  also  claimed  to  share  for  the  capture  of  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  virtue  of  several  non-cotnmissioned 
East  Itadia  ships  which  assisted  at  the  enterprise.  The 
daim  in  behalf  of  those  ships  was  rejected  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  who  decided  that,  however  meritorious  thdr  con- 
duct, they  had  no  military  character;  they  were  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  but  not  to  share  for  this 
valuable  capture.  It  was  also  decided  by  Sir  ^Villianl 
Scott,  in  1799,  that  the  army,  which  had  a  small  detach- 
ment in  sight  of  our  fleet,  had  no  claim  whatever  to  share 
with  the  navy  for  the  capture  of  the  ships  taken  in  Saldanha- 
bay. 

In  March,  1796,  Rear-admiral  Rainier,  with  the  squadron 
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under  his  command  in  the  East  Indies^  took  on  board  a 
body  of  the  Company's  troops,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack 
of  the  Spice  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  the  eastem 
seas.  Amboyna  and  Banda,  with  their  dependencies,  sur- 
rendered on  the  first  smpqions.  At  Amboyna  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  dollars,  and  a  quantity  of  spices,  were 
taken. 

As  soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  reached  India,  the 
French  settlements  of  Chandernag6re,  Mah^e,  and  Pon- 
dicherry  surrendered  to  the  British  ibrces,  with  very  little 
resistance.. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  most  ample  preparations  were 
making  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutt  h  settlements  in  India — 
the  smaller  places  on  the  peninsula  were  soon  taken.  In 
December,  179G,  Cochin,  Quilon  Porca,  and  Quilon  in  the 
Travaiicore  country,  were  summoned,  and  surrendered  to  our 
land -I'o i  res ;  while  Captain  Alan  Grardner  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  James  Stewart,  attacked  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Colombo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

These  settlements  in  the  eastem  seas  we  shall  hereafter 
notice ;  tffb  whole  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  added 
to  our  wealth  and  our  national  glory.  Not  more  in  the  con- 
quest than  in  the  restoration  to  theur  former  masters,  when 
Europe,  by  British  valour,  had  once  more,  under  Providoioe, 
attained  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Modem  French  writers  say  that  the  disasters  which  have 
attended  their  navy  were  attributable  to  the  misconduct 
of  their  rulers,  to  superior  force  on  our  side,  or,  in  short,  to 
any  cause  but  the  right  one.  'J'he  navy  of  France  must, 
however,  be  differently  manned  and  constituted,  before  a 
better  result  can  be  expected.  Let  M.  Dujiin,  the  Count 
de  Dumas,  or  Mons.  Parissot,  produce  instances  like  what 
I  am  about  to  relate,  and  I  shall  be  induced  to  change  my 
opinion. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1794,  when  there  was  not  a 
British  ship  of  war  in  India,  the  Company*s  ship  Pigot,  com- 
manded by  Captain  George  Ballantyne,  was  lying  in  Rat 
Island  basin  near  Bencoolen,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  island  of  Sumatra ;  she  mounted  thirty-two  guns,  and 
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had  on  board  one  hundred  and  two  men,  with  her  deekB 
ill  oonfu^n  ftom  her  state  of  equipment.  Here  she  was 
attacked  by  two  French  privateers;  the  larger  was  called 
Yengew,  mounted  thirty-two  guns,  ^nd  Imd  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men ;  the  second  was  La  R^solue,  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  one  lunulrocl  and  sixty  men.  The  entrance 
to  the  basin  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  l)oth  shi])s  eominfj 
to  action  at  the  same  lime,  so  tliat  they  relieved  each  other. 
The  larger  ship  began  the  attack  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in 
the  morning;  at  times  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  seldom  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  hundred  and  fifty.* 
After  fighting  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  the  enemy  cut  his 
bawserei,  and  made  sail :  the  smaller  ship  immediately  took 
up  the  same  position,  and  renewed  the  action,  but  ifi  twen^ 
minutes  was  forced  to  follow  her  consort,  and  both  caine 
to  an  anchor  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Pigot,  to  repair 
their  damages.  The  Pigot  lost  but  one  man,  who  died  of 
his  wounds;  her  masts^  sails^  and  rigging,  were  very  much 
cut. 

The  two  FVench  ships  were  captured  shortly  after  by  four  sail 
of  Indiamen,  under  the  conunand  of  Ca})tain  Charles  Mitchell, 
who,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  knighted  for  his  conduct, 
and  presented  by  the  East  India  Company  with  £8000,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  being  diverted 
from  his  yoyage. 

The  particulars  of  this  action  are  much  too  honourable  to 
pass  unnoticed.  The  ships  were  the  William  Pitt,  Captain 
Charles  Mitchell ;  Houghton,  Captain  Hudson ;  Pigot,  Cap- 
tain Ballantyne ;  Nonsuch,  Captain  Canning ;  Britannia,  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  'i'hese  sliips  were  in  the  China  seas  in  December, 
1793.  On  the  21st  of  January,  the  Pigot  parted  company. 
On  tlie  *22d,  while  at  anchor  oft'  North  Island,  the  Britannia, 
Houghton,  and  Nonsuch,  saw  two  strange  sail ;  they  imme- 
diately weighed  and  chased;  the  strangers  stood  towards 
them, .but  soon  discovering  that  the  Indiamen  had  no  wish  to 
avoid  an  action,  they  tacked  and  ran.  The  iilnglish  ships 
pursued,  and  brought  them  to  action  at  a  quarter  before  eleven, 
and  in  forty  minutes  they  both  surrendered.  They  proved  to 
be  the  Yengeur,  of  thirty-six  guns^  Captain  Coroein«  and  the 
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Ri^adue,  of  twenty-dglit  guns.  Captain  JalUneaux.  Tbe 
Britannia  bad  one  man  killed' and  two  wounded;  the  Yengeur 
had  fifteen  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded:  among  the 
latter  was  the  Captain^  who  died  after  the  amputation  of  his 

leg. 

On  the  21th  of  January,  the  same  ships  were  attacked  by 
a  Frencli  squadron,  consisting  of— 

Prudente   40  Commodore  Renard 

^bille   44  Captain  TKbowmra 

Le  Duguay  Trouin .    •    •    •  — ^  Trebowars 

Isle  de  France   10  Renard 

The  French  frigates  sustained  a  gallant  fight  for  some  time, 
wheUj  finding  themselves  overpowered,  they  made  sail  and 
escaped;  and  soon  after  took  the  Pigot,  when  lying  in  Rat 
Island  basin,  repairing  her  damages.  With  concern  we  add 
that  the  gallant  Captain  Cheap,  of  the  Britannia,  died  in  the 
month  of  June  following. 

Another  instance,  equally  honourable,  confirms  the  observa- 
tion of  tlie  Count  de  Dumas  that  our  IncHatJUMi  aro  frequently 
mistaken  for  ships  of  the  line;  and  he  might  have  saidj  not 
only  in  njipearance,  but  in  action. 

I'he  Company  s  ships — 

Wc)u<U'ord.     •    .    •    •    •  Captain  Charles  Lennox 

Ocean     ••••••  — —  Andrew  Patten 

Taunton  Castle  •    •    •    •   Edward  Studd 

Canton    ••••••  ■  Thomas  Lusbinglon 

^   Boddam   ■   Palmer 

were  surprised  off  the  cast  end  of  Java,  at  day-break,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1797,  by  a  French  squadron  of  six 
frigates;  the  English  ships  were  valuably  laden  with  specie 
and  merchandise.  Captain  Lennox,  who  said  that  to  run 
would  betray  the  nature  of  his  force,  hoisted  the  flag  of  Rear- 
admiral  Rainier,  and,  directing  his  ships  to  show  the  colours  of 
sh^  of  war,  he  sent  two  of  them  in  chase  of  the  enemy ;  this 
produced  the  desired  eflect,  the  French  squadron  made  sail 
and  left  our  ships  to  pursue  their  voyage.  It  appeared  that 
this  squadron  was  commanded  by  Rear-admiral  de  Sercey,  an 
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officer  of  great  merit  m  the  French  navy :  on  his  arrival  at  the 

Isle  of  France,  he  reported  that  he  had  boon  chased  by 
Admiral  Hainier  with  five  sail  of  the  line  ;  but,  to  his  utter 
Tnorlificaliuii  and  dismay,  the  Governor  assured  him  that  tlie 
Hiitisli  Hear-admiral  had  not  boon  near  the  spot,  and  that 
Sercey  bad  run  away  from  five  East  Indiamen. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Exertions  of  the  enemy  at  sea — Their  success — Activity  of  liffht  squa- 
drons And  enuien---ll0e«iiCiire  of  tlie  Cutor  and  convoy— ^TaptuTe  of 

the  R^volutionaire — of  the  Alexander — Accident  befals  the  Channel 
fleet,  by  meeting  in  the  night  with  the  Indiamen— Impt^tueux  burnt 
—French  fleet  sails — Sir  Sydney  Smith  reconnoitres  Brest — Activity 
and  suooess  of  Sir  John  warren — Lord  Howe  sails — Joined  by  a 
PortU(;uese  squadron — Dangerous  situation  of  the  British  fleet  in 
Torbay — Lord  Howe  retires,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Bridport — 
Reflections  on  anchorage  of  Torbav — Molioy's  trial — Burning  of  the 
Boyne— Gomwallis'e  retreat— MitoeUaneous — Bridport's  action  of  23d 
of  June— Debates  in  parliament  on  naval  affairs  Surrosa  of  our 
cruisers — Patriotic  fvuKi — prcsent>i  a  sword  to  Sir  John  Warren — 
Remarks  on  this  asbociation — Important  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
soldiers  subjected  to  naval  discipline — ^Duncan  commanda  in  tbe  North 
Seas — His  limits — Russian  auxiliaries  found  uselesa— >ReClim  home 
— Their  oflirors  in  our  service — Swedes  in  the  French  service — Duncan 
cruises  off"  the  Texel — Gallant  action  of  TroUope  in  the  Glatton — State 
of  tbe  Dutch  navy  and  commerce — ^Northern  confederaey^Hostility  of 
Denmark  under  the  neutral  fla^ — Ambition  and  covetousness  of 
France — She  is  supplied  with  naval  stores  by  neutrals — Upright  and 
honourable  conduct  of  uur  courts  uf  admiralty — Preparations  of  Great 
Britain  fiMr  a  rupture  with  the  northern  poweni— Command  and  dit- 

fosition  of  the  North  Sea  fleet— Russian  ships  of  war  as  auxiliaries — 
'hcpnix  captures  a  Dutch  fri^rate — State  of  Holland — of  tiie  trade  of 
Denmark,  as  a  neutral  power — Jealousy  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
Danes  and  Swedes — renewal  of  thenorthem  confederacy  attempted  by 
them — the  ports  of  Norway  offer  shelter  to  our  enemiea^The  Phoenix 
takes  out  some  enemy's  vessels  from  KKt>roe — They  are  sent  back — 
France  supphed  with  naval  stores  by  neutrals — ^Temporising  policy  of 
Britain— Reaaont  for  it— Capture  of  L*  Unit^  La  Tribune,  La  Tanuise, 
French  frigatM,  and  La  Leger,  corvette :  of  La  Froierpine,  by  the 
Dryad. 

The  defeat  which  the  marine  of  France  had  sustained  in 
the  summer  of  1794  had  not  sulxiucd  their  spirit ;  their  losses 
by  sea  wore  >o  carefully  concealed  from  the  nation,  that 
few  among  tliem  knew  of  their  extent,  and  the  generality  of 
the  jx'ojjle  believed  they  had  gained  a  great  naval  victory ; 
and  iudeeUf  to  confess  the  truth,  they  felt  all  the  efiects  of  a 
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victory,  by  the  arrival  of  their  convoy,  though  their  fleet  had 
been  defeated — this  to  them  was  of  no  consequence.  Their 
fleet  rrnuiin^d  in  port  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  but 
squadrons  of  ships  of  the  lino,  larfje  frigates,  corvettes,  and 
privateers^  covered  the  ocean,  and  met  with  too  much  success : 
nor  can  we,  without  a  violation  of  truth,  compliment  the  naTal 
profession  for  activity  or  exertions  proportioned  to  the  neees- 
aities  of  the  state.  Our  ships  of  the  Uiie^  after  an  aetion  or  a 
six  weelEs'  cruise,  were  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  port  to 
refit ;  captains  were  indulged  with  leave  of  absence ;  and  the 
duty  went  on  with  that  relaxation  ever  attendant  on  the 
absence  of  the  chief.  Spithead,  Portsmouth  Harbour,  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  and  Hamoaze,  were  crowded,  while  the  enemy's 
cruisers  were  committing  havoc  and  depredation  with  com- 
jnirative  impunity  :  this  censure  was  not  merited  throughout 
the  service  ;  the  western  squadrons  of  frigates  and  those  on 
foreign  stations  were  more  alert,  and  not  only  recaptured 
many  of  our  valuable  merchantmen  on  their  way  into  the 
ports  of  the  enemy,  but  also  took  their  frigates  and  corvettes 
as  they  passed  along  their  own  coast,  with  the  trade  of  France 
under  their  protection. 

Captain  Laforey,  in  the  Carysfort,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  Re- 
captured the  Castor  of  thirty-two  guns,  which,  I  have  before 
observed,  was  taken  when  conducting  the  trade  to  Newfound- 
land. The  merchant  vessels  were  recaptured  a  few  days  afler 
by  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Mon- 
tagu, together  with  a  French  corvette  called  Le  Maire  Guitton. 
This  ill-fated  convoy  and  corvette  were  again  taken  by  the 
French  fleet,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  and 
again  retaken,  with  the  exception  of  the  corvette,  by  Lord 
Howe,  who  ordered  them  to  be  burnt,  not  choosing  to  man 
them  on  the  eve  of  a  general  action.  Would  he  had  done  the 
same  with  all  Ins  subsequent  captures ! 

The  navy  board  claimed  the  Castor  as  a  recapture;  but  it 
was  proved  that,  although  she  had  not  been  in  an  enemy's 
port,  she  had  been  fitted,  and  fbught  as  a  French  ship  of  war, 
and  she  was  wholly  adjudged  a  prize  to  the  captors. 

In  October,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  the  Arethusa,  with 
the  Artois,  Diamond,  and  Galatea,  fell  in  o^'  Brest  with  La 
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R^volutiooaire  of  forty-four  guns  and  three  hundied  and 
fifty  men:  the  squadron  chased,  but  Captain  Edmund  Naglc 
in  the  Artois,  from  superior  sailing,  brought  her  to  action, 

and  she  siirrendenxl,  having  efght  men  killed  and  wouniled ; 
for  this  actiou  Captain  Nagle  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  fleet,  this  winter,  met  witli  a  serious  accident  in  Ix^atlng 
down  Channel,  with  the  wind  at  W.S.W.  When  on  the 
larboard  tack,  to  the  westward  of  the  Start  Point,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  nioniinj;,  a  convoy  of  Kast  Indiamen,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sampson  of  64  guns,  was  in  an  instant  stH?n  in 
the  midst  of  the  fleet,  running  up  Channel  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  an  hour.  I  cannot  now  remember  how,  many  ships 
of  the  fleet  were  disabled:  the  Queen,  Robust^  ^Jiger,  and 
Melampus,  I  remember^  were  much  damaged/  as,  were  two  of 
the  Indiamen,  the  Triton  and  Osterly :  Qot  a  mail  was  hurt^ 
though  the  Triton's  masts  all  fell  aft  npoi^  her  df^ckn.  Th^  fleet 
returned  to  Torhay : — ^tbe>  leading  ships  of  oj^r  fleet  should 
have  had  more  and  better  lights. 

Captain  Bligh,  m  the  Alexander,  and  Captain  C.  P.  Hamil* 
ton»  in  the  Canada^  both  sliips  of  74  guns,  wejEO  fallen  in  iviih 
oiF  Cape  Clear  by  a  French  squadron  of  flv«  sail  of  the  Ime 
and  three  frigates :  the  Captain  of  the  Canada  was  directpd  by 
Captain  Bh'ofh  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  hii  ship ;  hiuisell,  iu 
the  Alexander,  beinj^  dett  rniiiu'd  to  make  the  best  defence  he 
(oulil,  and  thereby  ensure  the  esca])e  of  his  consort.  The 
action  soon  began,  and  was  kept  up  by  the  Alexander  wiili 
preat  spirit,  until  the  two  ships  which  had  tjone  iu  pursuit  of 
the  Canada  were  recalled  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Captain 
Bligh,  ])erceiving  that  the  Canada  was  safe,  and  his  own  sliip 
so  much  disiibled  in  her  rigging  that  she  became  unmanage- 
able, decided  on  suri-endering  :  to  have  continued  the  fight 
would  only  have  caused  a  sacrifice  of  brave  men,  without  the 
probability  of  gaining  any  advantage :  accordingly  the  colours 
were  struck*  and  the  ship,  having  (oirty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
was  taken  and  carried  into  Brest.  Here  the  populace  insulted 
the  prisoners  as  they  marched  to  the  j^aoe  of  their  confine- 
ment ;  officers  and  men  shared  the  same  lot;  they  were  denied 
the  commonest  rations  of  proviaioiis^  mid  reduced  to  starva- 
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tion.  A  wretched  dog  that  had  crept  into  the  cells  was  killed, 
and  his  head  alone  sold  for  a  dollar,  to  satisfy  the  cravinfjs  of 
nature.  A  prisoner,  in  a  state  of  d«»lirium,  threw  himself  into 
the  well  within  the  prison  walls,  and  his  dead  hody,  after  lying 
some  time,  was  taken  out,  but  no  other  water  allowed  to  the 
people  to  drink.  An  £nglish  lady  and  her  daughterSj  con- 
fined along  with  the  men,  had  no  separate  apartment,  and  all 
their  privacy  was  supplied  by  the  generous  commiseration  of 
the  British  sailors,  who^  standing  side  by  side  close  together, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  foir  captives,  formed  a  temporary 
screen  while  they  changed  their  garments.  These  facts  were 
supplied  to  the  author  by  the  officers  who  were  present. 
'  Captain  Bligh,  on  his  release,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  honourably  acquitted.  He  was 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  a  rear-admiral,  but  had  no  official 
account  of  his  promotion,  consequently  the  French  did  not,  as 
they  boasted,  take  a  British  flag.  Very  late  in  life  this  galhint 
veteran  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  died  Sir  Richard 
Rodney  Bligh. 

In  August,  1791,  the  Imj^etueux,  one  of  the  prizes  taken  on 
the  1st  of  June,  took  tire  in  the  harbour,  and  was  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge :  she  was,  by  great  exertion,  towed  clear  of  the 
ships  in  ordinary,  and  got  on  shore  in  the  west  mud. 

In  January,  1795,  the  French  fleet,  of  32  sail  of  the  line, 
and  some  frigates,  put  to  sea;  and  on  the  14th  of  February 
Earl  Howe  put  lo  sea  from  Spithead  with  the  Channel  fleet ; 
on  the  following  day  he  was  joined  off  Plymouth  by  Rear- 
admiral  Parker,  and  a  squadron  of  Portuguese  ships  of  war, 
consisting  of  fi?e  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  These 
ships  cruised  with  the  fleet  until  one  of  them,  the  Princess  de 
Boira,  a  74,  in  a  s{jiiaU,  lost  her  foremast,  howsprlt,  and  luain- 
topmast,  and  the  others  api^earcd  so  very  ill-managed,  tliat 
Lord  Howe  gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Lishon,  which 
they  soon  after  did.  In  the  course  of  the  thn»e  following  years 
"they  greatly  improved  in  nautical  skill.  The  gales  were  heavy 
this  winter,  and  the  French  fleet  wliich  had  sailed  in  January 
sustained  much  damage;  one  of  their  first -rates  foundered,  and 
all  hands  pcrish(Hl.  They  met  with  other  disasters,  and  were 
glad  to  get  back  to  Brest.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  French 
had  equipped  this  immense  fleet  within  seven  months  after  the 
action  of  the  1st  of  June.   They  were,  it  must  be  confessed, 
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sent  to  sea  iii  a  »tale  in  which  no  Biilish  ship  would  have  gone 
unless  in  a  ease  of  emorgency. 

In  the  month  of  February  Lord  Howe,  who  was  much  too 
partial  tp  that  miserable  anchorage  Torbay,  was  surprised 
there  with  his  fleet,  of  96  sail  of  the  line,  in  a  heavy  gale  at 
south-east  The  fate  of  England  now  depended  on  our  anchors 
and  cables :  to  a  seaman  and  a  (Hend  of  his  country  the  scene 
was  awful.  Nine  sail  of  the  hne  partetl  their  cables,  but  pro- 
videntially brought  up  before  tlu^y  got  foul  of  any  other  ships, 
or  in  shoul  water;  and  the  duet  rode  out  tlio  gale  without 
farther  damage.  The  aged  and  gallant  admiral,  incapable  of 
sustJiinincf  the  anxiety  of  his  charge,  soon  ;ifi»*r  retiigued  the 
command,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bridj)ort. 

Officers  in  his  Majesty's  service  are  now  uenerally  agreed, 
that  it  is  a  saliT  and  b»Mter  plan,  meeting  with  a  wi'stcrly  gale, 
to  run  to  Fortland-roads,  or  even  to  Spithead,  rather  than  bear 
up  with  a  convoy  for  Torbay,  where  in  the  winter  season  an 
easterly  wind  su^enly  comes  on  and  often  confines  them.  The 
merchant  vessels  being  incapable  of  working  out  to  weather  the 
Start  Point,  and  the  fair  wind,  which  from  Spithead  or  the 
Downs  would  have  conveyed  them  into  the  trades,  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  their  being  wrecked  in  Torbay. 

In  Mard).  1795,  Captain  Burltop,  in  the  Lively  of  32  guns, 
captured  the  Tourterelle  of  32  guns,  and  250  men;  and  on 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  the  Indefati- 
gable, with  the  squadron  of  frigates  under  his  conmtand.  chased 
a  convoy  of  2,5  sail  near  the  Pcnniarks.  and  captured  and  de- 
stroyed 15  of  them,  some  of  which  were  richly  lailen.  On  the 
2yt}i  of  March,  the  Cerberus  and  Santa  Margaretla  captured 
the  Jean  Hart  French  corvette,  of  20  gims ;  the  Astrea,  Lord 
Henry  Powlett,  captured  La  Gloire,  a  Frencii  frigate  of  36 
guns,  twelve-pounders,  and  275  men,  after  a  smart  action  of 
58  minutes;  and  the  Hannibal  took  La  Gentile,  another 
French  frigate  of  36  euns. 

Captain  Coates,  of  his  Majesty*8  ship  the  Thames,  by  a 
letter  dated  May  the  9th,  from  Gisors,  in  France,  acquainted 
the  Admiralty  of  the  capture  of  that  ship  by  three  French  fri- 
gates: he  had  previously, -however,  sustained  a  most  severe 
action  with  another  frigate,  which  had  escaped  from  him,  and* 
left  him  in  so  shattered  a  condition,  that  he  liad  no  alternative 
but  to  surrender,  on  the  firing  of  the  first  broadsitle  from  one 
of  the  fresh  shi])s.  On  hU  release  from  prison,  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  and  honourably  acquitted:  he  had  10  men 
killed  and  2^  wounded. 

Sir  Richard  Strachan,  in  the  Melampus,  fell  in,  near  Cher- 
bourg, with  a  convoy  of  11  sail,  escorted  by  one  gun  brig  and 
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<Vie  lugger ;  they  all  ran  dn  shore,  hut  Sir  Richard  made  the 
ngnal  for  the  boats  tnannecl  and  armed  from  the  ahipe  of  the 
squadron,  viz..  Diamond,  Hebe,  Niger,  and  Syren ;  they  aesem- 
bied  on  board  the  Melampus,  which  ship  worked  in  to  cover 
the  attack,  and  to  silonce  the  batteries;  the  enemy  fled  in 
every  direction ;  tlie  two  t'srorts  and  10  merchantmen,  loaded 
with  naval  stores,  were  brought  away:  we  had  about  20 
wounded,  but  none  killed. 

Captain  Anthony  James  Pye  Molloy,  ,of  the  Caesar,  whose 
conduct  on  the  29th  of  May  and  1st  of  June,  17')4,  had  been 
severely  censured  by  Lord  Howe,  was,  at  his  own  particular 
request,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  charges  of  not  having 
brought  his  ship  into  action,  nor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  in  the  engagements  with  the  enenoky  on  those 
days.  The  court  was  composed  of  the  following  officers : 

Admiral  Joseph  Peyton,  President. 
Vice-admital  Sir  Richard  Kino,  Bart. 
Vioe*sdiDira]  Cbarlbs  Bucknbr. 
Rear-admiral  John  Colfots. 

CAPTAINS. 

Francis  Parry. 
Charlis  PowiL  Hamilton.  . 
Alixamdir  Gribmb. 
Charlbs  H.  Polb. 

Christophkr  Parkkr. 
Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald. 
Andrew  Mitchell. 
Sir  Erasmus  Gower,  KiU. 
Jambs  Richard  Dacrbs. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Rear-admiral  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  iu'bi  captain  of  the  fleet.  The  trial  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  excited  an  unusual  interest  in  the  naval  circles,  when  the 
court  came  to  the  t'ollowintr-resolutions,  viz.:  "I'hat  the  charfjc  s 
have  bf'c/i  nidde  ^uod  ;  but  having  found  that,  on  the  2yth  of 
May,  a.s  well  as  the  1st  of  June,  and  former  occasions,  the 
courage  ot  the  said  Captain  Molioy  had  been  unimpeachable, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
command  of  his  ship." 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  discussing  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  particularly  while  any  of  the  members 
of  it  are  living ;  my  remarks  will  therefore  be  concise  on  a 
subject  which  my  private  feelings  would  have  induced  me  to 
pass  over  in  silence.  Sir  Koger  Curtis  displayed  ability  as  pro- 
secutor, and  Counsellor  Fielding,  who  defended  the  prisoner, 
appears  to  have  rescued  him  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice ; 
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misconduct  wfis,  however,  proved,  and  the  sentence  was  given 

accordingly. 

A  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  officers  who  sat  on  the 
trial  nas  left  me  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  more  honourable 
and  correct  tribunal  wa?  ever  formed ;  nor  was  there  any  ap- 
peal from  its  judgment.  Captain  Molloy  was  most  blainable 
for  not  breaking  tho  line  on  the  *2Uth  of  May.  The  discre- 
tionary power  given  by  the  last  part  of  the  signal  No.  3U,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  place*  tlie  conduct  of  those  officers  who  did 
not  go  through  tlie  line,  in  a  far  more  favourable  point  of  view 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared ;  still  1  think  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Queen  Charlotte  should  have  been  implicitly 
followed ;  and  1  cannot  attempt  to  palliate  the  act  of  disobe- 
dience, which  I  ho^  will  never  be  imitated. . 

In  May,  and  whde  this  court-martial  was  sitting,  the  Boyne, 
of  98  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  took  fire  at  Spit- 
head,  aiKl  burnt  five  hours  and  a  quarter,  when  she  drifted  on 
shore  on  the  east  end  of  the  Spit,  and  blew  up :  few  lives  were 
lost,  but  some  injury  was  ^ne  to  the  houses  iu  the  town  by 
the  explosion;  two  men  were  kille^l  on  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  main-deck  gims  of  the 
Boyne,  w  hich  went  off  as  they  became  heated.  The  cause  of 
this  accident  was  never  jwrfectly  ascertained,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  with  great  reason,  that  she  caught  fire  in 
llio  admiral's  cabin  from  the  funnel  of  the  wardroom-stove 
(which  passed  through  the  decks)  being  overheated.  By  this 
accident  Sir  John  Jervis  lost  many  valuable  papers  and  umch 
property. 

Every  ship  lyins  to  the  eastward  of  the  Boype,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  weiffbed  or  slipped  her  cables,  and  run  down  to  St 
HeWs ;  nor  did  they  return  till  she  had  dirifted  on  shore.  A 
w  hite  buoy  now  shows  the  situation  of  the  wreck. 

The  blowing  up  of  her  fore  magazine  offered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  sights  that  can  be  conceivetl :  the  afternoon  w  as 
perfectly  calm,  and  the  sky  dear;  the  flames,  u  Inch  darted 
from  her  in  a  perpendicular  column  of  great  height,  were  ter- 
minated by  an  o])aque  white  cloud  like  a  round  cap.  while  the 
air  was  fdled  with  tragments  of  w  reck  in  every  direction. 

While  his  Majesty's  ships  were  detained  at  Portsmouth  by 
the  trial  of  Captain  Molloy,  the  French  had,  with  un])arallekd 
industry.  ecpiip|>ed  and  sent  out  a  fleet  of  13  sail  of  the  line, 
and  as  many  frigates  ;  and  if  the  republican  admiral  had 
shown  as  much  energy  at  sea  as  he  did  in  harbour,  the  effects 
miffht  have  been  very  serious  to  our  naval  glory, 
-s^  Li  June,  Vioe-admiral  the  Hon.  William  Comwallis,  com- 

manding a  squadron  off  Brest^  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  mer- 
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chantmcn,  under  the  protection  of  three  ships  of  the  hue  and 
eiglit  frigates,  which  escaped  from  him  hy  superior  saiUng,  and 
got  under  the  protection  of  BeUeisle.  The  Phaeton  fired 
several  shots  at  tnem,  which  they  returned  from  their  sterns : 
he  succeeded,  however,  in  capturing  eight  of  the  convoy^ 
loaded  with  wine  and  brandy,  from  Bordeaux. 

On  the  16th,  .the  vice-admiral  remaining  on  this  station, 
stood  in  near'  the  Penmarks.  Captain  Stopford,  in  the 
J'hacton,  being  sent  a-head  to  look  out,  at  10  o'clock  made 
the  sigiinl  for  seeing  a  fleet  of  superior  force  to  ours,  and 
soon  after  30  sail  were  counted  hull*  down  to  leeward  • 
the  vice-admiral  kept  his  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  with 
all  sail  set,  and  Captain  Stoplbnl  informed  him,  by  signal, 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  13  sail  of  the  line,  14  frigates, 
2  brigs,  and  a  cutter.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind,  which  had 
failed  very  much,  came  round  to  the  northw^t  when  one- 
half  of  the  enemy's  shij^  that  l^d  tacked,  and  stood  in  shore, 
now  laid  up  to  fetch  our'diips;  so,  indeed,  by  this  change  of 
wind  could  the  bthersl  They  were  seen  On  either  quarter  of 
the  squadron  before  day-l|ght,  and  at  nine  a.m.  their  van  ships 
began  to  lire  upon  the  Mars.  Their  frigates  ranged  up  abreast 
of  our  squadron  to  windward,  except  one,  which  kej)t  to  leeward, 
running  up  under  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Mars,  yawing 
and  firing  into  her:  this  was  the  only  frigate  that  alteiupted 
any  tliiiifr.  The  line-of-battle  shi])s  caiiie  up  in  succession, 
and,  at  a  great  distance,  kept  up  an  ineflectual  fire  the  whole 
of  the  day.  Towards  the  evening  they  made  a  show  of  a  more 
serious  attack  upon  the  Mars,  which  had  fallen  a  little  to 
leeward,  and  obhged  the  Admiral  to  bear  up  for  her  support ; 
this  was  their  last  efRirt,  if  anything  they  did  deserved  the 
name.  Several  shots  were  firea  for  two  hours  afterward,  but 
they  gradually  drew  ofl^and  before  sunset  their  whole  fleet  had 
tacked,  and  were  standing  away  from  ours.  The  Mars  and 
Triumph^  being  the  two  stemmost  ships,  were,  of  course;,  the 
most  exposed;  and  the  spirited  conduct  of  their  captains,  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  and  Sir  Erasmus  Oowor,  was  very  conspicuous. 
Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,  in  the  BnuLSwick,  also  kept  up  a  very 
good  fire  from  his  aftermost  guns;  but  that  ship,  from  bad 
sailing,  was  forced  to  carry  every  sail.  The  Belleroj)hon,  the 
admiral  says,  he  kept  as  a  treasure  in  store,  to  support  him  in 
case  of  need,  knowing  the  great  character  that  ship  nad  acquired 
in  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  preceding  year.  Lord 
Cranstoun,  her  captain,  showed  all  the  seal  and  ardour  that 
could  be  desired.    The  vice-admiral  concluded  by  statmg, 
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that  "  could  common  prudence  have  allowetl  him"  to  let  loose 
their  valour,  '*  he  hardly  knew  what  they  might  not  have  accom- 
plished !"  Many  officera similarly  situated  might  have  thought 
they  had  done  well  by  sacrificing  the  two  stenimost  ships,  to 
have  ensured  the  safety  of  the  other  three;  but  Cornw;illis 
disdained  any  such  compromise.  Tie  retreated  with  his  sliips 
in  the  form  of  a  wed<^e.  of  which  the  l^oval  Sovereio-ii  wa>  the 
apex;  and  whenever  the  enemy  approached  sut^icieiitly  near, 
tln?y  were  soon  tauijlit  to  keep  at  a  safer  distance.  This  bnish 
was  coninionly  known  bv  the  name  of"  Cornwallis's  retreat/* 
and  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  ilie  iinest  displays  of  united 
courage  and  coolness  to  be  found  in  our  naval  hirtory.  The 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  admiral 
and  his  brave  followers.  This  action  afforded  to  Sir  Robert 
Seppings,  the  present  surveyor  of  thenavy»  the  strongest  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  the  round  stems. 

The  ships  in  general  received  but  httle  damacre,  except 
that  their  sterns  were  ver\^  much  shaken  from  the  firing  of  the 
guns.  The  Mars  had  12  men  wounded,  none  killed,  and  was 
considerably  cut  up  in  her  masts,  yards,  and  rigjjing.  The 
Triumjih  shifted  a  few  of  her  sails,  hut  the  damage  she  received 
in  the  action  was  so  tritlinor,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the 
officers,  that  Sir  Erasnnis  Gower  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a  report.  **  Indeed.''  says  the  admiral,  "  s\ich  was  the 
cool  and  lirm  conduct  of  that  ship,  that  it  appeared  the  enemy 
dared  not  approach  her." 

How  it  happened  that  the  British  navy,  with  one  of  its  most 
valiant  leaders,  was  subjected  to  this  insidt  from  an  enemy 
which  the  year  before  had  received  such  signal  chastisement, 
is  a  question  which  I  cannot  determine.  It  certainly  did  require 
some  explanation;  but  Parliament  was  silent  upon  the  subject, 
though  many  of  its  Members  took  occasion  to  annoy  Ministers 
tipon  far  less  im{)ortant  questions.  This,  however,  ought  not  to 
have  happened ;  the  safety  of  a  valuable  squadron,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country,  were  compromised  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  thai,  after  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  asupineness 
pervaded  our  navy,  as  if  we  had  no  more  enemies  to  conquer. 
The  retreat  of  Admiral  Cornwallis  was  the  fruit  of  Lord 
Howe's  unfiniNhed  battl«»  of  the  1st  of  June,  l/*.)4.  It,  how- 
ever, pave  the  admiral  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  obstinate 
and  determined  valour  with  wliich  he  was  so  uncommonly 
gifted,  and  of  which  he  had  atibrded  such  heroic  proofs  in  the 
American  war,  when  in  the  command  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Canada,  in  the  actions  between  Rodney  tnd  Do  Grasse.  It  is 
rery  remarkable  that  this  was  the  onlv  occasion  on  which  he 
ever,  came  in  contad  with  the  onemy  mring  the  rtmainder  of 
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.    the  revolutionary  war:  his  perseverance  was  equal  to  his 
bravery,  and  perhaps  ndther  was  «ver  surpassed. 

I  remember  a  curious  anecdote  of  this  very  remarliable  and 
Hallant  officer.  Ite  was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  but  they 
were  very  weighty  and  forcible  when  they  fell.  When  he  com- 
manded either  the  Canada  or  the  Lion,  in  the  West  Indies — 
forget  which — ^the  seamen  were  dissatisfied  with  him  for  some 
cause  or  other,  and»  when  the  ship  was  going  before  the  wind, 
they  threw  a  letter  over  the  stem,  which  they  contrived  should 
be  blown  into  the  stern  gallery  :  in  this  document  they  expressed 
a  determination  not  to  nght  should  they  come  into  the  presence 
of  the  (>nemv.  Cornwallis  read  tlie  letter,  went  on  deck,  turned 
the  hands  up,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  So,  my  lads,  I  find 
you  don't  intend  to  tiorht  if  we  meet  the  French;  well,  never 
mind,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  be  well  sliot  at,  for  I  will  lay  you 
near  enough.'*  They  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers,  and  in  the 
subsequent  battle  no  ship  could  have  behaved  better. 

Lord  Bridport,  who  had  been  most  unaccountably  detained 
at  Spithead  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  conveyingthe  squadron 
and  transports,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
reni  to  the  southward  of  the  Saintes,  arrived  on  his  station  very 
soon  after  this  transaction,  and  at  midnight  of  the  20th  received 
a  despatch  from  Captain  Keats,  of  the  Galatea,  that  the  expe- 
dition had  been  chased  by  the  French  fleet,  after  Lord  Brid- 
port  had  parted  from  it.  His  Lordship  immediately  l)ore  up 
and  rejoine  d  the  convoy,  which  havincr  seen  as  far  as  w  as  expe- 
dient, he  stood  in  for  the  land;  and  on  the  22d,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  strange  fleet  was  seen  bearing  S.S.E.  and 
standing^  to  the  northward  with  tlie  wind  at  E.N.h.,  and  conse- 
quently nearing  our  fleet,  which  at  this  time  had  all  sail  set  on 
a  wind  on  the  starboard  tack.  These  positions  rendered  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase  unnecessary  tiu  half-past  six  o'clock; 
at  that  thne  Le  Sans  F^reil,  Valiant,  Russell,  Orion,  Colossus/ 
and  Irresistible,  were  sent  in  chase,  and  at  seven  the  signal  was 
made  for  a  general  chase.  At  noon  the  enemy  bore  east  from 
■cm  fleet,  or  directly  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  it  was  considered  a 
niatter  of  equal  chance  on  which  tack  they  were  most  likely  to 
be  brought  to  action.  Lord  Bridport,  therefore,  divided  his 
fleet  in  two  divisions  on  opposite  tacks,  resolved  to  risk  an  action 
with  even  half  of  his  fleet  rather  than  let  them  escape.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  the  signal  was  made  to  harass  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  on  coming  up  with  them.  About  one  a.m.  on  the 
23d  of  June  the  wind  came  to  the  sotithward,  which  gave  the 
British  division  of  ships  in  that  quarter  an  opportunity  of 
closing  with  tlie  enemy  :  it  continued  light  airs,  and  sometimes 
calm,  till  three. 
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Sir  Andrew  Douglas,  the  ca]nam  of  the  Queen  Charlotte^ 
had,  with  becoming  zeal  for  the  service,  and  that  constant 
attention  to  his  duty  by  whlrh  he  had  risen  in  his  profession, 
used  the  utmost  exertion  during  the  night  to  keep  iiis  ship's 
head  directed  towards  the  enemVk  well  knowinor  tluit  with  the 
motion  of  the  sails,  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  8ea,  a  ship 
trill  forge  a-hc(td.  In  consequence  of  this  precaution,  at  day- 
light lie  was  one  of  the  nearest  ships,  when,  a  breeze  springin|T 
up,  be  very  soon  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  again 
closely  engaged  on  both  sides.  He  that  conmiaiids  a  well- 
appointed  ship  of  the  line  in  action  whh  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  is  doing  liis  duty,  need  not  envy  the  fame  of  any 
conqueror  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  suicll  was  the  situation 
of  the  brave  Sir  Andrew.  Douglas,  and.  well  did  he  avail  him- 
self of  it.  The  fire  of  the  Queen. Charlotte  surpassed  even  her 
deeds  in  1  he  preceding  year,  as  much  as  her  crev  had  been 
improved  by  constant  training:  fpom  tha  .smoothness  of  the 
water,  and  the  magnitude  and  near  approach  of  the  objects, 
no  shot  was  fired  in  vain,  llie  heaihnost  ships,  and  conse- 
qutuuiy  tlie  first  in  action,  were  those  already  named,  and 
which  owed  their  good  fortune,  in  a  great  measure,  to  being 
the  first  sent  in  chase,  and  havincr  stood  to  the  southward. 
The  French  ship,  Le  Formiilable,  was  so  ill-treated,  that  she 
took  fire  in  her  poop ;  her  mizen  mast  fell  over  the  side ;  she 
bore  up,  struck,  and  was  secured .  W  the  ships  of  the  British 
fleet  coming  up.  She  was  a  large  74,  and  was  aftprward  well 
known  in  our  navy  by  the  narna  of  the  Bellable.  The  Sans 
Pareil*and  the  Colossus  brought  the  Alexander  to  action, 
which  very  soon  struck ;  tliis  was  the  ship  in  which  Hear* 
adniirnl  Hli^h  bad  been  taken  the  preceding  year. 

'J  he  Kuyal  George  bad,  by  this  time,  got  close  up  alongside 
of  Le  Tigre,  which,  of  course,  sinrendered  to  such  a  powerful 
adversary.  She  hatl  ."00  men  killed  and  wounded,  having 
engaged  other  ships  before  tlie  admiral  came  up  with  her; 
just  at  this  moment  the  wiml  came  otT  the  land,  and  j)ut  an  end 
to  the  pursuit.  Tlie  Royal  George  was  very  near  the  shore, 
and  the  French  pilots  who  had  charge  of  her  either  pi%- 
tended  or  really  did  not  know  whether  the  island  was  Orois 
or  Belleisle ! ! !  The  remainder  of  the  French  fleet  got  into 
L*Orient  Our  loss  was  very  trifling  compared  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  state.  The  officers 
who  were  most  fortunate  in  getting  into  action,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  were  Sir  James  Saumarez,  Lord 
Htigb  Seymour,  CaptainsT.  Browel,  J.  Larcom,  H.  GrindaU^ 
and  J.  Monkton. 
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AdmimUyH^kef  June  29, 1195. 

Extract  from  the  Official  heller  of  Admiral  Lord  Btidport^  K.  B, 

It  with  sincere  ratisAiciion  I  acquaint  yon,  for  the  {nformation 
of  the  Lords  Commisiiioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  his  Majesty's 
squadron,  under  my  command,  aituckcd  Uie  enemy's  fleet,  consisting 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  Une,  attended  with  eleven  frigates,  and  some 
smaller  cruisers,  on  the  23d  instant,  clos^  in  with  Port  L'Orient. 

&hip^  which  struck  sre  the  Alexander,  I^e  l^onnidable,  and  Le 
TigTf,  wtfich  were  with  difficulty  retained.  If  the  enemy  bad  not 
been  protected  and  sheltered  by  the  land,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  nnich  greater  number,  if  nolall  iheline-of^batile  shijMiy 
would  have  been  tuken  or  destroyed. 

In  detailing  the  particulars  of  this  service  I  have  to  state  that  on 
the  diiwn  of  day,  on  the  \i2A  instknt,  tli«  Nymph  and  Astiea,  being 
the  1ookH>ot  liri^tea  a-head,  made  the  Mgnal  for  the  enemy's  fleet. 
I  sodD perceived  that  there  was  no  intention  to  meet  me  in  battle; 
consequently  I  made  the  signal  for  four  of  the  best  sailing  ships 
(the  Sans  Pareil,  Orion,  Russell,  and  Colossus),  and  soon  after- 
ward for  the  whole  fleet,  to  chase,  which  coutiuueUall  that  day, and 
during  the  uigbl,  with  very  little  wind. 

Early  in  i&  morning,  on  the  23d  instant,  the  headmost  ships,  the 
Irresistible,  Orton,  Queen  Charlotte,  Rnssell,  Colossus,  and  Sans 
Pareil,  were  pretty  well  np  with  the  enemy,  and  a  little  before  six 
o'clock  the  action  began,  and  continued  till  near  nine.  When  the 
ships  struck,  the  British  squadron  was  near  to  some  batteries,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  naval  port,  which  will  n^anilest  to  the  public 
the  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  skill,  of  the  admirals,  captains,  and  all  other 
olBccffs,  seamen,  and  M>k)ier8,  employed  upon  this  service,  and  they 
•re  fidly  entitled  to  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 


FRENCH  FLBKT. 


SAip9. 
Le  Peuple.     .  . 
Le  Nestor 
Le  Bedoubtable  . 
Le  MutiuB 
Le  Tigre  (taken)  . 
Le  Fougueux  .  . 
Le  Z^le    •    .  • 


La  Virginie 
La  Fidelle 
Llnsaroente 
La  Fortitude 
La  R^g^neid 
LaNante  . 


Gimt. 

SAip$. 

Gumt. 

120 

Le  Formidable  (taken) 

.  74 

80 

Le  Jean  Bart .  . 

.  74 

80 

Les  Droits  de  THomme 

.  74 

80 

L'Alexandre  (taken)  • 

.  74 

80 

Name  unknown   •  , 

•  74 

80 

Le  Brnave,  ras    •  •  , 

.  56 

74 

La  Scevola,  rasi^  •  . 

.  56 

FBIOATE8. 

44 

La  Proserpine 

.  36 

44 

La  Cocade 

.  36 

44 

LaFratemild.    .  . 

•  44 

44 

I-a  Dryade     •    •  . 

.  86 

44 

LeRenaid        •  • 

86 

44 
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La  Coostaoee.    ...    28      LaSangMie   .    •    .  . 

A  List  of  the  Fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lord  Bridp9ri% 
June  23,  1795,  with  the  Number  oj  kiiied  and  looutuied. 

(Lord  Bridport,  admiral  of] 
the  white  ....>—  7 
Capt.  Domett    ...  J 

—  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas     .    4  32 

 E,  Grifflths  ...  —  S 

fSir  Allan  Gardner,  Bart.,] 


iipOjbi  ucorjgv  •  • 

1  in 
lid 

WQ€«a  CharloUe 

1 10 

liOndon    «    .  • 

98 

Queen  •    .    •  • 

98 

1  rince  oi  Wales  , 

Prince  George. 

no 

uartleitr 

98 



rnnoe  •    •    .  • 

AA 

98 

Bans  rarni 

on 

VTRfU   «     •     •  • 

f  ^ 

Vfiliaiit . 

74 

Russell 

74 

IiresiatiUe  •    •  • 

74 

Cotoesus   •    .  • 

.  74 

R<?vo1utionnaire 

44 

Thalia  .... 

36 

Lh  Nymphe    .  • 

36 

Aquiioii 

32 

Astrea  .... 

32 

LeBabet  .    .  . 

22 

Mi^im  (R  &)  . 

14 

Incendiary  (P.  S.)  . 

14 

Charon  (H.  S.)  . 

•  • 

Argus  (lugger) .  , 

• 

(Capt  Will  iam  Bedford .  J 

 J.  Bazelv  .... 

  W.  Edge  .... 

— —  J.  Richard  Dacres  . 

 C.  P.  Hamilton  .  . 

(Lord  Hogrh  Seymour,  rear-' 


ear*] 

:  f 


(Capt.  H.  Browel 

  Sir  James  Saumarez 

.Jos.  Larcom  (actini;:) 
Capl.  Thus.  JLarcom 

—  Richard  Grindall . 

—  J.  Monkton  . 
  F.  Coif  .... 

—  Lord  H.  Powlett. 

  (loorg-f  Murray  , 

  R<)l)erl  Barlow  . 

—  Richard  Lane 

—  Edward  Codrington 
 J.  Ballard 

 T.  Itogers     .  . 

  Walter  Lock  .  . 

R.  Clarke     .  , 


Lieut. 


10 


6  18 


3 
8 
5 


10 
11 


Total 


81  118 


In  July,  Sir  William  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  Diamond,  and  Sir 
Richard  Strachan.  cruised  off  Cherbourg,  Havre,  and  St. 
Marcou,  w  here  they  groat ly  annoyed  the.  enemy>  taking  and 
destroying  many  of  thoir  convoys. 

At  the  nuH'tiiiij  of  Parliament,  on  tJie  7th  of  January,  the 
vote  for  85,000  seamen  ami  15,000  marines,  proposed  by  Ad- 
miral Gardner,  being  carried,  Mr.  Kobinson  remarked  tlie 
superiority  of  the  French  over  British  ships  of  war,  in  point  of 
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construction  and  quick  sailing.  Captain  Berkeley  admitted 
they  irere  beftrrhiuh,  but  denied  their  superior  rate  of  sailing. 
Admiral  Gardner  set  him  anil  the  House  right  by  observing 
that  the  French  ships  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  sailing, 
which  he  ascribed  to  their  su])erior  construction,  and  to  pre- 
miums given  by  their  government  for  the  best  models,  which 
were  regularly  submitted  to  the  exanunation  and  decision  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  but,  he  addrtl, "  copying  from  the  ships 
lately  taken  had  been  the  means  of  considerable  improre- 
ments;*'  improvements,  I  suspectj  intended,  rather  than  ef- 
fected at  that  time.  Mr.  Fox  ohsenred,  **  that  the  knowkdj^e 
and  experience  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  naval  affairs 
ought  long  a^o  to  have  enabled  them  to  surpass  their  French 
rivals  in  a  pomt  of  such  importance  to  the  honour  and  security 
of  the  nation  ;  it  was  neither  creditable  to  the  ministry  nor  to 
the  Admiralty  to  have  so  long  suftered  this  degrading  infe- 
riority. The  sooner  it  was  remedied  the  better  at  this  critical 
period,  which  reijuired  uncommon  exertions  of  skill  and  valour 
in  every  department,  but  particularly  in  the  naval,  on  which 
the  safety  and  glory  of  the  nation  so  visibly  de])ended.  He 
complained  that,  considering  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
British  navy,  its  achievements  had  not  been  adequate 

TO  THE  EXPECTATIONS  WHICH  THE  NATION  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO 

FORM.  Our  exertions  at  sea,  he  observed,  had  been  greatly 
impeded  by  the  extensive  efforts  made  to  strengthen  the  service 
on  land.  The  bounties  given  to  recruit  the  army 

TOOK  OFF  numbers  OF  ABLE  MEN  FROM  THE  NAVT  ;  OR  which, 

however^  every  judicious  man  placed  more  reliance  against  an 
invasion  of  this  country  than  upon  its  land  forces.  The 
navy  was  the  bulwark  of  the  realm,  and  it  were  criminal,  at 
the  present  juncture,  not  to  pay  it  a  much  higher  attention 
than  military  operations  on  the  Continent,  which  the  experi- 
ence of  three  campaij^ns  had  shown  to  be  inetfectual  for  the 
main  object  of  the  contest — the  reducing  France  to  submit  to 
our  terms.** 

Mr.  Dundas  stated  *'  that  no  elTorts  had  ever  been  made 
superior,  if  equal,  to  those  which  had  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  number  of  seamen,  at  that  period, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  16,000,  but  was,  at  this  day,  no 
less  than  95,000;  he  was  convinced,  from  good  informa- 
tion, that  our  active  naval  force  was  double  that  of  the  enemy. 
Much,  he  obser? ed,  had  been  said  of  the  superior  skill  of  the 
enemy  in  naval  architecture,  but  we  were  confessedly  superior 
inaction;  and  while  we  poss^eed  this  superiority,  the  collateral 
advantages  of  construction  and  expeditious  sailing  would  be  of 
little  avail  to  the  enemy."   Mr.  Sheridan  alsd  repiDbaled  the 
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tupineaess  of  ministen  with  regard  to  the  navy,  in  not  attend- 
ing to  the  better  construction  of  vessels  for  saiUng.  Mr.  Pitt 
confessed  that  extraordinary  efforts  had  been  made  by  the 
French  to  increase  and  strengthen  their  navy;  but,  like  their 
exertions  on  land,  they  would  not  be  of  a  durable  nature«-^ 
they  were  too  hurried  and  precipitate  to  last. 

Oovornnient,  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  pco])h%  expressed 
both  ill  and  out  of  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  year  1 795, 
made  an  eObrt  to  bring'  about  a  peace.  Mr.  Wickham.  the 
British  envoy  at  the  Swiss  cantons,  ascertained  tlie  sentiments 
of  the  Dircclorv  througli  their  ajjent  Mr.  Barthelemy,  the  French 
minister  at  Basle,  in  the  month  of  October,  1796,  Loixl 
Malmesburj  was  sent  to  PaHs  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  aud 
discuaaons  immediately  ensued  between  hb  Loraship  and  Mr. 
DelacroiXj  which  lasted  two  months:  the  same  unyielding 
arrogance  was  displayed  by  France  throughout  the  negotiation. 
She  required  everything,  and  would  concede  nothing.  Eng- 
land oHered  to  resign  all  she  had  gained  from  France  in  India, 
provided  the  latter  would  give  up  her  conquests'on  the  Rhine, 
in  Germany,  and  Belorium.  Lord  Malmesbury  also  demanded 
an  pq\iivalent  for  the  acquisition  made  by  France,  in  the  treaty 
of  Basle,  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St,  Domingo  ;  the  whok*  of  liis 
Lordship's  propositions  were  haiif(htily  rejected,  and  late  in 
December  lio  received  an  order  to  q\iit  Paris  in  48  honrs. 
England  anil  Kurope  tlien  became  convinced  that  with  such  a 
government  notliing  was  left  but  the  most  vigorous  proseculiou 
of  '*  a  just  and  necessary  war." 

The  coast  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne,  was  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  our  cruisers ;  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  officers  employed  on '  this  service,  and  who 
soon  after  shone  with  splendour  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
navy,  were  Saumarez,  Pellew,  Strachan,  Keats,  Warren,  Rey- 
nolds, Durham,  Nagle,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  many  others, 
who  will  claim  a  place  in  the  course  of  thid  history.  They 
seized  every  occasion  of  pursuing  the  enemy's  trade  into  their 
harbours;  and  by  practice  had  acquired  so  complete  a  know- 
ledge of  their  ports  and  anchorages,  that  the  protection  of 
shoal  water  seldom  secured  more  than  the  crews,  and  fre- 
quently  these  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  save  tluMuselves 
from  capture.  In  consequence  of  his  numerous  successes.  Sir 
John  \\  arren  received  a  valuable  sword  from  the  merchants  at 
Lloyd's,  wlio  had  formed  an  association  denominated  the 
"  Patriotic  Fund,"  and  very  justly  assumed  a  title  to  which 
their  actions  gave  them  the  clearest  right.  They  were  men 
of  honour^  education,  talent,  and  industry ;  and  for  love  of 
their  King  and  country  were  never  exceeded.    The  pro- 
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priety  of  their  conduct,  though  not  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives, was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  arro- 
gating to  themsehes  a  power  of  rewarding  merit,  which  it 
was  contended  helonofed  exchisively  to  the  Crown:  but  in  be- 
half  of  the  luival  profession  we  beg  with  humihty  to  say,  that 
•  where  our  actions  undergo  the  rigid  scrutiny  <>f  nien  of  un- 
biassed  judgment,  a  mark  of  their  approbation  is,  next  to  that 
of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  or  the  Admiralty,  our  highest 
gratifiisation.  The  merchants  at  Uoyd*s  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  rewarding  the  merit  of  officers ;  the  more  needv  and 
not  kss  meritorious  lower  classes  of  all  arms  were  noticed,  and 
compensated  for  wounds  or  for  exertions ;  while  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  or  the  destitute  relative,  finind  relief  and  comfort  under 
their  affliction  from  this  generous  association. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  discussion  arose  between  the 
army  and  navy,  which,  but  for  the  superior  good  sense  and  edu- 
,  cation  of  tlie  officers  in  both  professions,  as  compared  with 
those  of  their  predecessors  of  the  seven  years'  war.  niifrht  have 
produced  serious  injury  to  tlie  service  and  to  the  empire.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  1i  ork,  as  conunander-in-chief, 
had  been  advised  to  object  to  soldiers  embarked  on  board  his 
Ma  jesty's  ships,  whether  sers'ing  as  marines  or  only  passengers, 
beingsubjectto  naval  discipline,  but  required  thatin  case  of  being 
guilty  of  any  offence,  they  should  be  put  on  board  some  other 
vessel,  and  sent  into  port  to  be  tried  by  military  court-martial. 
A  proposition  more  subversive  of  naval  discipline  was  never 
conceived  in  the  height  of  mutiny.*  The  seamen  and  marines, 
when  they  subsequently  obtained  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
never  demanded  exemption  from  punishment,  well  knowing 
that  if  the  captains  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  coercion  over 
the  idle  and  disorderly,  the  loss  of  the  ship  must  ensue,  or  the 
labour  would  fall  only  on  the  well-disposed.  That  a  body  of 
men  serving  in  the  fleet  should  claim  exception  from  the 
articles  of  war,  excited  such  a  ftH?ling  among  all  classes,  and 
particularly  the  adnnrals  and  captains  at  S))ithead  ami  St. 
Helen's,  that  a  meeting  was  called  by  these  oilicers,  and  a  re- 
presentation made  to  the  Admiralty;  nor  could  the  fleets  pro- 
ceed to  their  various  destinations  until  the  important  question 
was  finally  decided.  Their  memorial  was  laid  before  his 
Majesty  in  council,  who  was  pleased  to  direct  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  established  rules  of  the  navy,  which 
subject  every  person  m  or  belonging  to  the  fleet  to  the  laws 
provided  for  their  government  by  act  of  parliament. 

*  iVbl#— -Let  the  reader  observe  that  this  was  written  14  years  ago,  aud  long 
befen  tiM  Dukfl  of  WtUiugtou  ud  ttlicr  cminciit  men  hm  utltitd  the  mubm 
■rntimtntt. 
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The  power  of  the  captains  of  his  Majesty's  ships  to  inflict 
punishment  on  soldiers  liad  been  questioned  in  the  American 
war,  and  some  military  othcers  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assemble 
a  court-martial  on  board  to  tiy  otfenders  :  in  one  instance  the 
captain  of  the  ship  dismisst  d  the  court,  and  liis  conduct  was 
approved  of  by  his  superiors ;  in  another  the  trial  was  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  the  captain  was  censured  for  pennitting  it, 
and,  being  a  commander,  lost  his  promotion  for  many  years. 

The  illustrioiis  Duke,  in  issuing  such  an  order,  had  doubt- 
less no  other  view  than  the  good  of  the  service,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  soldiers  from  a  punishment  which  had  been  ftilsely 
represented  as  too  wantonly  and  too  frequently  inflicted :  but 
his  Royal  Highness  was  deceived.  The  right  of  punishment 
rests,  and  must  ever  rest,  with  the  officer  wm  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship;  the  power  is  seldom,  pernaps  never, 
abused  towards  the  army,  since  the  captain  is  accountable  for 
any  undue  exertion  of  it;  and  we  think  officers,  both  naval  and 
militaiy,  will  admit,  that,  in  every  instance  where  the  necessity 
of  punishment  has  appeared,  it  has  been  stated  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  on  board,  and  his  acquiescence  obtained 
on  a  full  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  tlie  measure. 

Much  time  was  consumed  in  deliberating  on  this  question, 
durhig  which  an  opportunity  for  the  fleets  and  convoys  to  get 
downthannel  was  lost ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber that  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Rear-admiral 
Christian,  with  a  convoy  of  200  vessels,  and  having  on  board 
16,000  troops,  sailed  for  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  constant  suc- 
cession of  gales  of  wind  and  bad  weather  retarded  and  dis- 
persed the  ships:  never  since  the  hurricane  of  1782  was  a 
fleet  more  unfortunate  than  this ;  some  of  the  ships  put  into 
Torbay,  others  bore  away  for  Portland,  and  some  more  pro- 
perly n\n  up  to  Spithead ;  tliose  which  attempted  to  make 
Portland-roads  (ro\  embayed  to  the  westward  of  the  Bill,  and 
went  on  sliore  on  Chiswell-beach,  where  hunih  cds  of  dead  bo- 
dio;  were  found  and  buried  in  the  neiglibourinir  churchyards. 
On  the  l"2th  of  December  the  fleet  with  the  rear-admiral  sailed 
again,  and  succeeded  in  getting  farther  to  the  westward.  It 
was  a  received  maxim  in  the  old  school  to  keep  the  Channel 
open  by  preserving  the  parallel  of  48°,  lest  they  should  get 
embayed  to  the  southward  of  Ushant ;  thb  it  now  an  acknow- 
ledged error :  had  the  admiral  kept  on  the  starboard  tack  with 
the  wind  at  west,  or  W.  N.  W.,  he  would  have  foimd  more 
moderate  weather,  and  perhaps  a  more  fiivourable  wind  as  ha 
approached  Cape  Finisterre.  A  part  of  the  army  that  bad 
been  embarked  in  tratisports,  by  keeping  to  the  southward, 
made  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies-  m  mx  weeks,  while 
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some  of  those  who  adliered  to  the  admiral  foundered,  and  all 
the  people  were  lost.  The  Commerce  de  Marseilles,  the 
largest  ship  in  the  world,  wa^i  sent  out  armed  en  Jiute,  loaded 
with  naval  stores,  but  was  so  much  injured  by  the  heavy  sea 
sha  enoounter«d»  that  she  was  fbrced  to  put  back  with  ihe 
oth«n%  and  was  soon  after  broken  up. 

Tiiefaihire  of  this  expedition  led  to  the  most  serious  disasters 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  St. 
Lucia  were  acain  given  up  to  the  enemy,  whom  the  arrival  of 
this  force  would  not.  onlv  hare  espelM*  but  have  enabled  us 
to  secure  the  retreat  and  preserve  some  of  the  property  of  the 
unhappy  colonists  of  St.  Domingo. 

At  that  eventful  peritKl  every  day  seetned  charged  with 
some  dire  misfortune,  as  if  heaven  had  determined  to  aventje 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor  Africans  on  the  white  inhabitants  of  tlie 
islands:  those  who  escaped  from  the  sword,  often  fell  by  the 
fever  or  by  famine,,  but  tne  measure  of  their  calamity  was  not 
yet  filled  up. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  these  valualde  settlements 
were  still  fiurther  compromised  by  the  conduct  of  Admiral 

Cornwallis,  who  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  29th  of  February 
in  the  Royal  Sovereign  of.  100  guns.  Captain  J.  Whitby,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  West  India  convoy,  consisting  of  mer< 
chantmcn  and  transports,  which  had  been  driven  l)ack  in  De- 
cember wlien  under  the  protection  of  Kear-adniiral  Christian. 
The  vice-admiral  was  directed  to  take  the  Leeward- Island 
station  ;  but  in  going  down  Channel  his  ship  in  the  night  ran 
foul  of  tlie  Belisarius,  a  transport  under  his  convoy,  having  on 
board  300  troops,  besides  women  and  children.  As  it  was 
bbwing  extremely  hard,  the  accident  was  of  the  most  serious 
and  alarming  nature :  many  of  the  poor  people  in  the  trans- 
port, supposmg  she  was  sinking,  dung  to  ropes  thrown  to  them 
from  the  Royal  Sovereign ;  some  were  saved,  to  tlie  number  of 
130,  others  fell  between  the  ships,  and  perished  miserably ; 
the  transport  however  got  clear,  and  with  the  remahider  of  ttie 
people  reached  Corunna  in  safety.  The  Royal  Sovereign  re- 
ceived some  damage,  which  induced  the  vice-admiral  to 
return  lo  Spithead,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  March. 

Ilis  conduct  in  not  proceeding  to  his  station  on  board  a 
74-gun  ship  under  his  orclers,  admitting  the  defects  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  prevented 
his  continuing  the  voyage,  excited  the  highest  displeasure  at 
the  Board  of  AdmiraUr :  the  admiral  was,  however,  directed  in 
9l  private  letter  from  Eiarl  Spencer  to  sail  for  his  station  in  the 
Astrea,  a  frigate  of  32  guns,  which  was  ordered  to  reoeive  him ; 
this  the  vice-admind  ctecUned^  and  a  court-martial  was  ordered 
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to  try  him,  first,  for  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  proceeding  to 
his  station  :  secondly,  for  not  shifting  liis  flag  after  the  acci- 
dent into  tli<»  Minotaur :  and  thirdly,  for  uot  proceeding  iu  the 
Astrea  asfroeablv  to  orders. 

The  court,  of  wliicli  Earl  Howe  was  the  pn"<ident,  ns<^endjled 
on  the  17th  April  on  board  the  Orion  in  Poitsuiouth  harbour; 
and  the  following  admirals  and  captains  composed  one  of  tlie 
most  respectable  juries  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

Eabl  HowBy  President 
ADlllRALa 

I40BD  Brioport,  admiral  of  the  white. 
Sir  PfiTBR  Parker,  admiral  of  the  while. 
Sir  a.  Garonbr,  vice  of  the  white. 

Georce  Vandeput,  vice  of  the  white. 
John  Colpovs,  vice  of  the  blue. 
Sir  Roger  Curtis,  rear  of  the  red. 

B.  It.  Blioh,  rear  of  the  red. 
Hbnry  Harvbt,  rear  of  the  red. 

C.  M.  Polk,  rear  of  the  hlue. 

CAPTAINS. 

Chari.es  Edmund  Nugent.* 
Charles  Powel  Hamilton. 
Edmund  Dodd. 

Sir  George  Jackson,  Bart.,  judge-advocate. 

Tiie  court  being  sworn,  the  trial  commenced,  but  no  one 

appeared  to  support  the  charges.  The  correspoixlonce  botwocn 
the  Board  of  Adiiiinilty  and  the  admiral  having  been  read,  the 
latter  was  informed  that  the  prosecution  had  closed,  and  that 
he  might  enter  npon  his  defence:  this  consisted  in  calling  two 
or  three  officers  to  prove  that  the  Koyal  Sovereign  liad  received 
so  mnch  injury  in  her  cutwater  as  to  render  her  unfit  for  the 
voyage^  and  that  he  could  not  shifl  his  flag  into  the  Mars  or 
the  Minotaur  without  tjreat  tneonvenience  h  himself  ;  for  the 
same  reason  he  did  not  choose  to  go  out  in  the  Astrea,  a  small 
frigate,  in  which  he  could  have  no  aeeommodaHon  suitable  to 
his  rank  and  situation.  The  defence  being  concluded,  the 
court  delivered  the  following  sentence :  *•  That  with  respect  to 
the  two  first  charges  of  returning  without  leave,  a(\er  naving 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Harbadoes,  and  of  his  disobeying 
the  ortlers  he  had  received,  misconduct  iras  imputable  to  him 
for  not  having  shifted  his  fla<j  on  board  the  Mars  or  the 
Minotaur,  and  proceinling  in  either  of  them  to  the  West 
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Indies ;  but,  in  consideration  of  other  eircumstauces,  tlie  court 

acquitted  him  of  any  disobedience  on  that  occasion:  with 
respect  to  the  third  charge,  of  his  having  after  his  return  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  in  not  going  out  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Astrea,  the  court  was  of  opinion  tliat  the 
charge  was  not  proved,  and  therefore  acquitted  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis  of  that  charge." 

By  this  sentence  it  woulil  appear  that  the  admiral  was  con- 
sidered blamcable,  but  not  culpable,  upon  the  Jirst  and  second 
charges;  and  upon  the  third  that  he  never  received  any  order 
to  go  to  Barbadoes,  but  a  private  letter  from  Earl  Spencer, 
offering  the  Astrea  for  that  service,  which  the  admiral  declined ; 
— we  are  therefore  to  conclude  that'  there  were  bo  grounds 
whatever  for  a  court-martial;  or,  if  there  were,  tmit  the 
admiralty  were  unwilling  to  press  Uiem.  I  should  not  like  in 
these  times  to  plead  personal' ificonvbnience  as  an  excuse  for  not 
going  on  a  service  of  vast  importance  to  the  empire,  nor  do  I 
think  any  oflScer  will  be  safe  in  pursuing  such  a  Ime  of  defence 
in  future.  Cornwallis  coidd  do  what  no  other  man  dare  do, 
and  the  admiralty  overlooked  it.  This  was  the  second  instance 
within  two  years  of  a  commander-in-chief,  after  sailing  for  the 
Leeward  Islands,  rcttirninof  to  England  without  orders.  As 
the  first  of  them,  however,  never  came'  before  the  public,  I 
shall  not  mention  the  particulars  farther  than  that  the  officer 
was  superseded,  and  never  afterward  employed. 

In  April,  1796»  Captain  Cole,  mLa  lUvohtfioniiaire,  one  of 
Sir  Edward  PeUew*s  squaAron,  captured,  after  a  lone  chase» 
and  a  very  shbrt  action,  L*Unit^,'  French  frigate  of  06  guns, 
12-pounders,  and  255  men.  While  the  squadron  was  off  the 
Lizard,  seeing  the  prise  into  port,  another  frigate  was  observed 
standing  inxromsea;  Sir  Edward,  in  the  Indefatigable,  im- 
mediat^y'went  in  chase  of  her,  and  at  12  o*clock  at  night  ran 
alongside.  The  Frenchman  fought  his  ship  well,  but  on  the 
coming  up  of  the  Concord,  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  she  struck 
and  proved  to  be  La  \  irginie,  one  of  the  finest  frigates  of  tlio 
French  navy,  carrying  44  guns,  including  carronades,  IS- 
pounders,  on  her  main  deck,  and  350  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Berjjeret,  an  officer  as  distinguished  for  his  talent  and 
bravery  as  he  was  for  his  humanity  to  his  prisoners.  He 
afterward  made  a  great  figure  in  India,  where  he  did  incal« 
culable  damage  to  our  trade.  The  Indefatigable  in  this  action 
had  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded;  the  enemy  lost  15  killed, 
and  17  wounded,  the  ship  much  shattered  in  her  huU,and  four 
feet  water  in  her  hold. 

In  June,  Sir  John  B.  Warren^  off  the  Penmarks,  captured 
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eight  or  nine  sail  of  tho  enemy's  traders  going  along  sboro 
loaded- with  provisions  for  Brest. 

Captain  Williams,  in  the  Unicom,  of  32  guns,  18-pounder«» 
and  Captain  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  in  the  Santa  Margaretta, 

of  32  guns,  12-pounder$,  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  La  Tribune,  of  38  guns ;  La  Tamise  (formerly  the 
Thames),  of  32  guns,  and  300  men;  and  La  Legere,  a 
corvette,  of  20  guns.  At  first  tlie  enemy  formed  a  line,  as  if  to 
engage  them,  but  very  soon  altered  their  plan, and  crowded  all 
sail  away.  Tlie  Unicorn  pursued  the  Tribune,  and  the  Santa 
Margarettii  La  Taniise :  both  the  British  ships  took  their  op- 

S»nents,  and  La  Legere  escaped.  Captain  Martin  secured 
s  prise  in  a  very  snort  time,  but  Captain  Williams  had  a 
chase  of  210  wSHm,  and  a  severe  running  fight  for  10  hours* 
when  his  enemy,  though  of  superior  force,  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  for  which  Captain  Wuliams  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Cord  Amelius  Beauclerk,  in  the  Dryad,  of  36  guns,  cap- 
tured the  French  frigate  La  Proserpine,  of  38  guns,  and  348 
men.  In  all  these  actions  our  loss  was  greatly  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  enemy. 

La  Legere  was  taken  on  the  22d  by.  the  Apollo,  Captain 
Manly,  which  completed  the  capture  of  the  whole  s^usulron 
of  Commodore  Moulson. 

July  14th,  Captain  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  of  the  Mel- 
pomene, captured,  ader  a  chase  of  five  hours,  the  French  cor- 
vette  La  Revanche,  of  18  guns,  an^l67  nien. 

In  August,  Sir  John  Warren,  in  the  Pomone^  with  his 
squadron  of  frigates  chased  and  drove  on  shore  L*Andromaque, 
a  French  frifste  of  the  larger  dass,  with  nine  sail  of  coasting 
traders. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  Dia- 
mond, chased  and  drove  on  shore  a  French  corvette,  called  the 
Assemblee  Nationale,  of  22  guns,  and  200  men;  she  went  to 
pieces,  and  20  of  Iter  men  were  drow  ned. 

In  October  Rear-admiral  Harvey,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  squadron,  was  cruising  oil'  Ushant 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


Attacks  on  the  commaoden-ia-chief  at  home  for  their  conduct  in  the 
West  Indies— Oaue  and  acquittal — State  of  afliun  in  the  West  Indiea 

— Victor  Hugues — Arrival  of  largo  reinforcements  from  France- 
Escape  from  the  Bellona  and  Alarm — Cruelties  of  Victor  Hnjjucs — 
Massacre  of  loyalists — Murder  of  EngUsh  prisonertt— Action  between 
Blanche  and  Pique — Maroon  war  in  Jamaica— The  island  wnd  by  a 
fortunate  mistake — The  Suceait  arrives  with  troops  at  Montego  Bay^ 
Apprehensions  of  the  planters — Spanish  blood -hounds  impnrtod  to  hunt 
the  Maroons,  who  are  finally  subdued  and  sent  to  Halifax — Victor 
Hugues  takes  St.  Eustatia  and  St.  Lucia — Sends  a  force  to  St.  Yin- 
cent,  and  excites  a  Carili  rebellion  there — Success  of  the  French  and 
Caribs — Ardour  and  dillirulties  of  the  British  troops—T.oss  of  British 
officers — Death  of  Colonel  Richie — Farther  reverses — Arrival  of  Sir 
J.  Laforey — Demerara  and  Berbico  attacked  by  Captain  Parr,  and 
taken — Arrival  of  Sir  H.  Christian  and  General  Abercrombie — Rear- 
admiral  William  Parker  succeeds  Rear-admiral  Ford  at  Jamaica — 
Kear-admiral  Christian  and  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  retake  St.  Lucia  and 
St  Vincent — Account  of  the  Caribs  of  St.  Vincent — Reduction  of  tho 
rebels  in  OrenadSi — Arrival  of  Rear-admirul  Harvey  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  -French  attack  Anguilla,  and  are  defeated  by  Captain  Barton 
— Successes  of  Captains  Otway  and  Warre — List  of  ships  employed  at 
the  attack  of  St.  Lucia  in  1 796. 

No  looiier  had  Sir  Jobn  Jervis  landed  in  his  native  couatrr 
than  complaints  wen  sent  to  the  Goverament  against  himself 
and  the  general,  for  injustice  and  extortion  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  These  complaints  were  forcibly  urged,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  in  Parliament,  where  it  was  asserted  that 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Martiniqiie  and  Giuidaloupe  had  been 
phindered  of  their  private  property  by  the  general  and  tlie 
admiral,  the  legfality  of  whose  proceedinors  was  sharply  ques- 
tioned. It  was  long  before  the  mind  of  Sir  John  .Jervis  was 
at  ease  on  this  subject,  and  we  find  him  addressing  letters  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers  from  the  Mediterranean,  complaining 
of  persecutions  which  threatened  him  with  ruin.  The  facts 
are  simply  as  fiiUow 

On  the  reduction  of  th^  islands  by  force  of  armsj  and  after 
sefere  contests,  all  public  property  was  justly  claimed  for  the 
captors;  from  this  much  was  attempted  to  he  rescued  as  be-- 
longing.topriyate  iodividuak :  in  some  instances  their  demands  • 
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were  acceded  to,  but  British  generosity,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
similar  instances,  was  shamefully  imposed  on.  The  French, 
assisted  by  many  English  merchants  of  the  neighbouring 
settlements,  endeavoured  to  cover  colonial  produce,  as  being 
reaUy  British  property  bought  previously  to  the  capture  of  the 
islands;*  but  this  being  strongly  resisted,  the  claimants  came 
to  a  compromise,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
captors  as  a  compensation :  unable  to  evade  the  payment,  they 
urged  these  complaints  to  the  British  nation,  and  many  be- 
lieved them  to  be  well  founded ;  but  having  myself  served  in 
that  country,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  them  to  have 
originated  in  fraud,  and  rejoice  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  decided  that  the  admiral  and  the  general,  in  the 
conduct  they  had  pursued,  had  done  their  duty.  From  the 
moment  of  the  departure  of  these  distinguished  officers  the 
affairs  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  went  to  ruin. 

The  war  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  expidsion  of  the 
British  troops  from  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  became  more 
bloody  and  determined  than  ever.  Tlie  command  of  the 
Fremm  land  and  sea  forces  had  devolved  on  the  notorious 
Victor  Hugues,  who  exceeded  the  British  chie&  now  opposed 
to  him  as  much  in  talent  and  resources*  as  in  ferocity  of  be- 
haviour, and  disregard  to  every  human  feeling.  If  our  admiral 
and  general  were  deficient  in  locid  knowledge,  they  were  still 
more  so  in  land  forces  to  oppose  the  enemy;  but  in  ships  they 
were  infinitely  superior.  Vice-admiral  Caldwell  had  brought 
out  with  him  three  sail  of  the  line,  the  Majestic,  Theseus,  and 
Bellona,  of  74  guns  each;  besides  these  he  had  under  his 
orders  a  sufficient  number  of  fricrates  and  smaller  vessels  ro 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  windward  side  of  Guadaloupe, 
whence  any  reinforcement  coming  Irom  France  might  be  ex- 
pected to  a])pear.  In  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada, 
tile  llames  (if  rebellion  were  fatined  by  the  arts  of  Victor 
Ungues,  and  nourished  by  the  forces  of  France,  which,  either 
in  squadrons  or  single  fast-sailing  ships,  were  continually  ar- 
riving in  those  devoted  settlements. 

At  this  moment  an  event  happened  which  threw  the  whole 
into  the  utmost  state  4>f  confusion  and  dismay,  and  caused  a 
loss  of  lives  and  property  to  the  British  settlers  which  seems 
to  have  compbted  the  measure  of  calamity  already  heaped  oa 
those  unfortunate  people. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  the  Bellona,  of  74,  and  the  Alarm, 
of  32  guns,  were  cruising  12  leagues  to  windward  of  Deseada, 
when  about  8  o*clock  in  the  morning  they  found  themselves  iu 
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company  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  two  large 
frigates^  three  armed  ships,  and  ten  sail  of  transports,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  full  of  troops  and  military  stores.  The 
captain  of  the  Bellona  made  the  Alarm's  signal  to  chase  the 
transports,  which  were  to  leeward  of  the  frigates,  while  the 
Bellona  went  in  pursuit  of  the  larger  vessels,  formed  in  line  to 
receive  him:  the  first  he  came  up  with  brought-to,  on  rrcciving 
a  few  shot,  and  the  Frenchmen  called  out  thev  wore  sinkin«T : 
this  induced  the  captain  of  the  Bellona  to  send  ;i  boat  to  her; 
the  Alarm,  instead  of  following  the  orders  he  had  recei\ed, 
hrought-to  also>  and  the  captain  went  on  board  the  Bellona. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  hoat  which  had  gone  to  the  relief  of 
the  pretended  sinking  ship  was  run  away  with  hy  some  of  the 
Frenchmen,  who  reached  the  other  vessels  in  safety.  The 
French  commodore,  seeing  the  British  ships  both  employed 
with  the  captured  vessels,  collected  his  convoy,  and  the  whole 
made  their  escape,  leaving  the  two  British  ships  in  possession 
of  the  Duras,  an  old  French  East-Indiaman,  carrying  about 
400  men. 

I  give  the  official  despatches,  by  which  the  public  will  judge 
for  itself;  and  I  trust  to  the  purity  of  ray  motives  for  having 
dwelt  so  much  on  the  painful  subject. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Vies- Admiral  Caldwell  to  Mr,  Stephens^ 
dated  off  Marliniquef  January  15,  1795. 

You  will  please  to  acquaint  ihe  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty  that  General  John  Vaug-han  and  myself  think  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  frigate  to  En[rhiiid  immediately,  to  inform  Geveru- 
nient  that  on  the  6th  instant  a  convoy  from  P'rance,  under  two  or 
three  frigates,  got  into  Point  a  Petre,  Guadaloupe. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Captain  Wilson's  minute?,  which  is  the  best 
informstion  we  have,  and  by  which  their  lordships  will  see  that  one 
of  Uie  enemy's  diips  was  taken,  the  Dursst  said  to  be  an  old  French 
Indiamsn. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  on  board  of  his  Mc^estys  ship  BeilonOf 
George  Wilson^  Etq,^  Commander^  January  4,  1795. 

On  Monday,  January  5,  1795,  latitude  16^  SOP  north,  Deseada 
bearing  west,  distance  12  leagues,  at  eight,  a.  M.,  descried  (wo  sail 
standing  towards  us :  the  weather  being  very  hazy  I  could  only 
perceive  one  to  he  a  frigate,  which  tacked  and  stood  from  us.  Wc 
chased  her  willi  light  winds  and  very  hazy  weather.  Ahout  12 
o'clock  I  discovered  10  sail  to  leeward  lying-to.  Upon  making 
them  plain,  from  their  rise  supposed  them  a  Frencn  squadron. 
Abont  1  o'clock  they  bore  up ;  we  immediately  chascdt  the  weather 
being  very  eqnally  and  hasy,   I  supposed  5  of  their  ships  frigates. 
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At  5  o'clock  made  the  JMam's  signal  to  attack  the  eOnYOjr;  the 
frigates  dropped  in  their  rear  anri  formed  ;  the  stemmofit  I  came  up 
with,  and  began  to  fire,  when  she  struck.  1  perceived  four  otheM 
hauled  out,  aj)parenlly  with  an  intention  to  engafre.  At  8  o'clock  I 
sent  an  oflicer  and  boat  on  l>oard  ihe  f  rigate  to  lake  pofisesi^ion,  and 
fotind  her  to  be  Le  Duras*  of  20  guns,  400  troops,  and  70  seamen. 
They  reported  her  in  a  sinking  state,  during  which  time  I  Iay-Co» 
expecting  the  other  frigates  to  fetch  me  on  ihe  same  tack,  when 
Captuin  Carpenter  hailed  me  to  observe  the  same.  At  halt  past  8 
I  saw  the  friirute  had  bore  up,  upon  which  I  desired  Captain  Car- 
penter would  take  charge  of  the  prize,  and  follow  with  all  expedi- 
tion. I  immediately  made  sail,  but  the  night  was  so  dark  and 
squally  that  1  oould  not  keep  sight  of  them.  At  18  o'chick  I  found 
myself  so  near  Deseada  that  I  was  ohHged  to  haul  oft.  It  blowinfp 
very  hard,  in  the  morning  I  was  to  leeward  of  Deseada.  As  soon 
as  I  could  put  men  on  board  the  prize  I  made  sail  for  Antigua,  but 
could  not  rtach  St.  John's  that  ni^lit.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  prize  liad  driven  to  leeward  ;  I  ordered  Captain  Carpenter  to 
carry  iter  to  St.  Kill's,  and  take  her  under  charrre  until  farther 
orders.  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Martinique,  being  in  want  of 
provisions  and  water. 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  force  of  the  enemy 
L'Escalle,  a  74,  cut  down,  mounting  46  guns  and  500  men; 
L'Astree, of  36  guns ;  Le  LfCveret,  20  g-uns;  La  Prompte,  20  guns; 
Le  Duras,  20  guns;  and  10  armed  transports:  sailed  from  Brest 
on  the  17th  of  November,  with  troops  and  warlike  stores.  The 
Duras  had  on  board  fleld-pieoes,  mortars,  shot,  shells,  great  quan- 
tities of  small  arms,  and  tienehing  toob  of  all  sorts. 

I  have  given  the  official  letters  as  I  find  them ;  the  vice* 
admiral  a])]ioars  to  liavo  had  great  difficulty  in  composing  such 
an  account  of  the  affair  as  would  satisfy  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty. The  letter  of  Captain  Wilson  is  inexplicable  on  any 
principles  of  professional  reasoning,  since  it  was  not  to  bo  ex- 
peclod  that  such  a  force  as  he  describes  would  have  willingly 
brought  a  lirilish  74  and  a  trigate  to  action,  partictilarly  when 
the  object  of  the  enemy  was  obviously  to  avoid  an  encounter 
at  sea,  and  at  any  hazard  to  land  the  troops  on  the  islands. 
The  Bellona  and  the  Alarm,  however,  lay-to,  expecting  this 
attack,  until  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  consumed :  after 
which  they  went  in  chase,  and  saw  no  more  of  the  French 
squadron,  which  safely  landed  their  troops,  and  produced  the 
most  disastrous  results. 

The  fatal  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  arrival  was  soon 
visible  :  Victor  ILigues,  reinforced  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations,  had  troops  to  spare  fur  his  designs  upon  the 
neighbouring  islands;  and  the  blood  of  lOng^lishnu-n  soon 
flowed  in  copious  streams,  while  their  habitations  were  set  on 
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fire  by  the  veiy  bands  which  had  so  nuFaculoiiBly  escaped 
from  tne  British  cruisers. 

The  republicans  had  made  themsehres  masters  of  Guada- 
loupe  before  the  arrival  of  this  squadron,  and  one  of  their  first 
■AcU  was  to  put  to  death  300  loyalistSj  with  a  degree  of  bar- 
barity which,  had  I  not  been  well  acquainted  with  their  con- 
duct on  similar  occasions,  I  should  have  been  led  to  doubt. 
These  unhappy  men,  settlers  of  the  island,  were  drawn  uj),  tied 
hand  to  hand,  by  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch  dug  for  the  purpose, 
while  a  regiment  in  front  fired  on  them  ;  some  fell  dead,  others 
wounded,  othei*8  received  no  hurt,  but  all  were  thrown  together 
into  the  ilifrh,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  the  dead,  the 
living,  and  the  dying, being  buried  in  one  common  grave.  The 
rage  of  civil  discord  ever  exceeds  that  experienced  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  the  breasts  of  these  men  seemed  devoid  of 
every  sentiment  common  to  our  nature.  Some  sick  and 
wounded  Englishmen  were  prisoners  among  these  savages, 
destitute  of  every  necessary  of  life,  far  from  their  friends,  and 
suffering  the  complicated  miseries  of  wounds,  sickness,  and 
famine.  They  sent  to  their  bloodthirsty  captor,  and  demanded 
or  implored  relief.  What  was  his  answer?  He  sent  a  party  of 
soldiers — no,  we  cannot  disgrace  tlie  name — monsters  in  the 
shape  of  men,  who  put  them  nil  to  death  with  the  bayonet  ! 

In  a  former  chapter  I  stated  the  death  of  Major- general 
Dundas  at  Guadaloupe.  The  remains  of  this  gallant  and  much- 
lamented  officer  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace ;  they  were 
dug  up  by  order  of  this  man,  and  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  memory  of  the  General  is,  if  possible,  cherished  the  more 
by  his  countrymen  afler  this  act  of  wanton  ferocity,  and  a  mo- 
nument in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  attests  their  ^ratefiil  sense  of 
his  merits ;  while  that  of  the  republican,  even  m  France,  if  re- 
membered at  all,  will  be  a  term  of  reproach*  to  designate  the 
worst  and  most  abandoned  of  the  human  species. 

The  duties  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies  now  be- 
came extremely  arduous.  The  islands  Grenada,  St.  Lueia, 
and  St\incent,  were  all  at  the  ame  time  objects  of  attack; 
and  so  ill  were  they  protected  that  the  French  and  the  blacks 
.seem  to  have  had  an  unlimited  power  over  them,  and  to  have 
used  it  witli  unbridled  fury,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  blood. 

We  can  now  turn  to  a  more  cheering  subject.  Captain 
Robert  Faidknor,  after  his  distinguished  conduct  at  Fort 
Royal,  Martinique,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
and  appointed  to  command  the  Blanche,  of  32  guns,  in  which 
ship  be  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Point  i  Petre,  where  on  the 
4th  of  January  he  discovered  a  frigate  at  anchor,  which 
showed  no  disposition  to  meet  him ;  but  at  half  past  eight  in 
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the  evening,  on  the  5th,  the  Blanche,  havinof  an  American 
schooner  in  tow,  was  standing  under  easy  sail  towards  Grand 
Terrc,  when  the  enemy  was  discovered  as  if  in  pursuit, 
Faulknor  instantly  and  eajrcrly  c1os<h1  with  him ;  they  passed 
each  other  on  opposite  tacks  within  pistol-shot,  and  at  halt- 
past  12  at  night  exchanged  broadsides.  The  enemy,  having  the 
weather-gage,  and  heing  on  the  larboard  tack,  wore  to  rake,  the 
Blanche,  who,  to  avoid  this,  tacked,  and  ran  up  to  leeward. 
The  gallant  Frenchman,  foiled  in  this,  put  hb  helm  up  to  rake 
her  forward;  but  the  Blanche  wore,  and  both  ships  engaged, 
running  before  the  wind  side  by  side.  At  one  o'clock  the 
Blanche  put  her  helm  a-starboard,  and  crossed  her  adversary's 
bow,  by  which,  as  was  mutually  desired,  the  ships  came  on 
board  each  other  nearly  amidships.  In  this  situation  Faulknor 
secured  the  enemy  by  a  halser/ with  which  he  lashed  her  bow- 
sprit to  his  own  capstan.  It  was  in  this  act  that  the  noble 
Faulknor  fell  with  a  musket-hall  throncrh  his  heart,  the 
Blanche  in  tlic  mean  time  kee])ing  up  a  constant  fire  from  her 
quarter-deck,  and  all  other  omis.  as  well  as  musketry,  that 
could  he  hrought  to  bear  on  the  Pique.  The  enemy  returned 
this  with  small  arms  from  her  tops  and  from  her  (piarter-deck 
guns,  run  in  amidships,  and  pointed  forward;  at  this  time  the 
BIanche*s  main  and  mizen  masts  fell  overboard,  and  the  dar- 
ing Frenchmen  attempted  to  board  from  their  Ibowsprit,  but 
were  repulsed.  At  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  morning  she 
dropped  astern  as  far  as  the  rope  would  permit.  The  enemy 
now  lay  with  his  bowsprit  abreast  of  the  Blanche's  starboard 
quarter,  the  marines  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  of  musketry; 
while  the  officers  and  seamen  on  the  main  deck,  by  blowing 
out  the  upper  transoms,  brought  the  after-guns  to  fire  into  her 
bows,  and  raked  her  fore  and  aft,  while  they  held  her  in  tow — a 
position  from  which  the  Frenchmen  vainly  endeavoured  to  extri- 
cate themselves  by  sending  out  men  to  cut  the  lashings  ;  these 
were  constantly  picked  ott"  hy  the  marines.  About  two  o'ckx'k 
the  enemy's  masts  fell,  hut  the  action  continued,  both  ships 
running  before  the  wind,  until  five  in  the  morning.  • 

The  command  of  the  Blanche  had  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Watkins.  The  ships,  in  number  of  guns  and  weight 
of  metal,  were  nearly  upon  a  par ;  both  were  what  are  ca  Ued 
12-pound  frigates,  though  the  French  shot  of  that  calibre 
exceed  ours  in  weight  by  about  one  pound.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  men,  from  the  best  accounts  that  I  could  obtain  the 
enemy  had  nearly  double,  and,  had  they  got  on  board  the 
Blanche,  it  is  very  probable,  from  that  advantage  only,  could 

•  Johnion.  i^nouacel "  Junraef 
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have  carried  faer ;  but  in  the  Tarious  attempts  they  made  they 
were  always  so  gallantly  repdlsed  that  their  superior  number 
was  no  longer  in  their  favour ;  the  bowsprit  of  the  Pique  was 
constantly  supplied  with  a  succession  of  brave  fellows,  who 
either  attempted  to  board,  or  to  cut  the  halser  which  attached 
tlicm  to  their  opponent.  In  this  exposed  situation  the  marines 
of  the  Blanche  made  such  excellent  use  of  their  fire-amis,  that 
each  Fiencliniaii  as  he  advanced  fell  dead  or  wounded  into  the 
sea.    In  the  mean  while  the  two  arternH)st  gfuns  were  so  well 

Elied  out  of  the  stern  direetly  into  the  bow  of  the  Pique,  that 
er  main  deck  w  as  sw  ept  fore  and  aft,  and  by  the  falling  of  her 
masts  she  lost  the  superiority  of  her  small  arms  in  the  tops. 
Hiat  she  should  have  held  out  three  hours  after  this  accident 

5 roves  that  the  enemy  was  actuated  by  a  boundless  contempt  of 
eath;  nor  did  they  surrender  till  not  the  smallest  possibility 
remained  of  turning  the  tide  of  victory.  The  foremast  of  the 
Blanche,  with  her  bowsprit,  was  all  that  was  left  standing ; 
her  main  and  mizen  masts  fell  before  those  of  her  enemy ;  and 
this  apparent  misfortune  was  the  cause  of  her  success,  for  by 
the  falling  of  the  after  masts  the  British  frigate  paid  off  before 
the  wind  w  ith  the  enemy  in  tow,  thus  placing  her  b\'  accident 
in  a  position  that  might  not  have  occurred  to  the  most  expert 
seamen,  and  which  at  once  laid  her  under  the  power  of  tho 
Blanche ;  this,  liowever,  would  have  been  of  little  importance 
had  it  not  been  followed  up  by  the  most  undaunted  acts  of 
bravery.  Tiie  loss  of  their  captain,  far  from  damping  their 
ardour,  seems  to  have  stimulated  them  to  surpass  him,  if  pos- 
mble,  in  valour,  and  to  avenge  his  &1L  Five  hours  the  carnage 
bad  been  going  on,  when  the  enemy  hailed^  and  said  he  had 
struck.  It  was  not  yet  day-light ;  not  a  boat  would  swim  from 
the  number  of  shot  thrpugh  them ;  nor  could  they  have  been 
readily  hoisted  out,  the  masts  being  gone.  Under  these  diffi* 
culties  nothing  remained  but  to  get  on  board  the  prize  by 
means  of  the  halser ;  this  was  successfully  performed  by  Lieu« 
tenant  Milne  and  ten  seamen,  whose  weight  bringing  the  bite 
of  the  rope  into  the  water,  obliged  them  to  sw  im  part  of  the 
distance,  when  they  gained  her  deckhand  carried  the  well- 
earned  prize  into  the  Saintes. 

The  loss  on  board  tlie  IManche  w  as,  besides  the  captain,  Mr. 
William  Bolton,  midshipman,  five  seamen,  and  one  marine, 
killed,  ant}  21  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  was 
70,  and  in  wounded  110 ;  the  bodies  of  most  of  the  former 
were  found  on  board,  and  the  latter  were  landed  at  the  Saintes. 

The  French  frigate  had  28  French  12-pounders  on  her  main 
deck,  eiffht  long  mnes  on  her  quarter-deck  and  four  36-pound 
carronades  on  her  forecastle. 
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While  the  British  West- India  ij^ lands  to  windward  were 
a  prey  at  once  to  foreign  invasion  and  internal  discord, 
Jamaica  was  not  exempt  from  its  share  of  calamity.  The 
Maroon  nemesi  in  possession  of  some  of  the  motintainous  parts 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island*  had  often  risen  in  rebellion,  and» 
thouffh  subdued,  caused  much  misery  to  the  colony.  These 
people  were  the  descendants  of  about  1,500  African  slaves, 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  left  behind  them  in  1655.  Their 
chief  residence  was  a  village  pleasantly  situated,  called  Tre- 
lawney  Town,  about  20  miles  from  Montego  Bay ;  and  here 
they  mij>ht  have  dwelt  unmolested,  could  they  have  conformed 
to  the  treaties  whicli  had  been  established  for  the  mutual  good 
of  themselves  and  the  white  settlers. 

Without  recurring  to  the  events  which  preceded  the  rebel- 
lion of  17^5,  and  which  are  fully  and  al)iy  detailed  by  Mr. 

•  »'  • 

Edwards,  we  shall  como  at  once  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
insurrection.  Two  Maroons  from  Trelawney  Town,  having 
been  detected  and  convicted  of  stealing  pigs,  were  taken  at 
Montego  Bay,  and  punished  by  flogging,  mer which  thev were 
discharged  ;  *  when,  flying  to  their  countrymen,  they  showed 
their  stripes,  and  the  indijgnity  which,  in  their  persons,  they 
affirmed  had  been  committed  upon  the  comnmnity.  The 
whole  of  them  instantly  rose  in  arms,  and  ordered  the  super- 
intendent to  quit  their  town  on  pain  of  death  ;  thuy  were,  how- 
ever, induced  to  consent  to  a  conference,  and,  while  they  ap- 
peared to  accept  of  the  terms  of  conciliation,  secretly  prepared 
for  more  etl'ectual  hostility.  They  had  300  men  under  arms, 
and  only  waited  the  departure  of  a  very  large  convoy  for  Eu- 
rope, which  they  knew  would  much  reduce  the  British  force, 
to  commence  an  attack.  There  were  on  the  island  very  few 
troops,  except  the  83d  regiment,  which  at  that  very  moment 
was  under  orders  for  St.  Domingo;  this  was  known  to  the 
Maroons,  and,  while  they  amused  the  governor  and  council 
with  the  appearance  of  fidelity  and  affection,  they  used  everj 
means  to  induce  the  negro  slaves  to  join  with  them  in  the  medi- 
tated insurrection.  It  would  seem  unaccountable  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  embarkation  of  the  83d  should  have 
been  permitted.  They  sailed,  however,from  Port  Royal  on  the 
29th  of  July,  under  convoy  of  the  Success  frigate,  of  32  guns. 
No  sooner  had  they  lost  sight  of  the  harbour  than  the  conduct 
of  the  Maroons  became  less  equivocal,  and  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
carras,  the  governor,  saw,  fortunately  in  time,  the  inconsiderate 
step  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take.  The  course  from 
Port  Royal  to  the  west  end  of  St.  Domingo  is  in  the  wind's 
eye,  as  tlie  trade  usually  i)lowsj  this  retarded  tlie  j^rogress  of 
tue  Success  and  her  convoy  so  much  as  to  admit  of  a  fast 
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rowing-boat  from  iho  oast  end  of  tlio  island  ovortaking  thom,  • 
which  was  providentially  effected,  and  just  at  such  a  juncture 
as  rendered  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  the  most  fortunate 
circumstance  that  could  have  occurred  to  the  planters.  The 
Success  and  her  convoy,  assisted  by  a  strong  current,  had  on 
the  2d  of  August  weathered  Point  Morant,  when  the 
despatches  reached  Captun  Pigot,  who  immediately  bore  up, 
and  on  the  4th  anchorea  in  Montego  Bay,  on  the  north  side. 
Tliis  event  saved  the  island.  The  Maroons  and  the  bkcks 
attributed  that  to  superior  knowledge  which  was  purely  the 
eflfect  of  accident,  and  this  in  a  great  measure  entirely  discon- 
certed their  schemes,  and  spread  distrust  among  them.  The 
force  of  the  83d  was  nearly  1,000  strong,  under  the  .command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fitcn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  threat- 
ened with  all  the  horrors  perpetrated  at  St.  Domiiiijo,  luid  seen 
the  only  troops  on  which  they  could  reasonably  depend  for  pro- 
tection taken  from  them  at  a  moment  of  tlie  greatest  need, 
and  sent  to  a  neighbouring  island  on  the  hopeless  task  of  re- 
ducing 100,000  blacks  to  submission.  Nothing  but  the  vigour 
of  the  governor,  council,  and  planters,  saved  them,  their 
families,  and  propeity,  fh>m  destruction.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed ;  all  the  small  detached  bodies  of  light  cavalry,  in* 
fantry,  or  militia,  were  concentrated  round  Montego  Bay;  and 
the  Earl  of  Belcarras,  in  person,  took  the  command  of  the 
whole.  Dreadful  indeed  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  planters 
at  this  critical  juncture;  the  recent  e^•ents  in  St.  Domingo, 
where  the  slaves  had  been  completely  triumphant,  led  them  to 
dread  a  similar  movement. 

Some  of  the  Maroons  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
governor,  but  the  principal  part  of  them  resolved  to  j)ersevere. 
riieir  first  act  took  jdace  on  the  ni^jht  of  the  12th  of  August, 
by  setting  fire  to  their  own  habitations  at  Trela^^  ney  Town,  and 
then  attacking  the  out-posts  of  the  British  army.  Colonel 
Sandford,  with  a  small  party  consisting  of  detachments  of  the 
18th  and  20th  drajroons,  and  some  horse  militia»  having  ad- 
vanced to  a  spot  directed  by  the  governor,  was  ordered  to  wait 
there  for  farther  instructions,  but  instead  of  to  doinff  he  pushed 
on  to  the  ruins  of  Trelawney  Town.  Met  by  the  Maroons  in  a 
narrow  defile,  himself  and  many  valuable  officers  and  men 
were  killed,  and  others  wounded ;  the  rest  still  advanced,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  hiding-places.  Tl|e  check  expe- 
rienced by  Colonel  Sandford  excited  the  most  serious  alarm  in 
the  island,  and  exposed  the  memory  of  that  ofTicer  to  reproach 
in  general  orders.  Unfortunately  Lieutenant-colonel  Fitch, 
with  a  small  party  of  his  men,  fell  by  the  same  want  of  caution 
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^  into  another  ambush,  and  hhnself  and  several  of  bb  people 
were  killed.  The  Maroons  bad  now  gained  possession  of  a 
very  strong  and  nearly  inaccessible  country,  whence  no  means 
coulcl  bo  devised  of  extirpating  them  without  the  assistance  of 
blood-hounds  from  Cuba,  Horrible  and  revohing  as  such.aQ 
expedient  must  appear  in  an  enUghtened  age,  it  was  the  only 
one  that  remained  for  putting  an  end  to  the  nightly  depre- 
dations and  niurdiTS  committ^il  by  these  savciges.  The  im- 
portation  of  the  dogs  was  decided ;  but  previously  to  their 
arrival,  or  before  they  were  called  into  action,  tlie  wisdom  of 
the  governor,  and  tlie  ji^allaiitry  of  General  Walpole,  h;id 
brought  the  war  to  a  satisfactory  and  elTectual  termination. 
No  property  in  the  world  is  more  exposed  to  the  acts  of  an 
Incendiary  than  a  sugar  plantation ;  ajid  it  was  unfortunately 
proved  in  this  instance  how  much  mischief  might  be  done  by  a 
single  negro  in  the  course  of  a  nigbt>  almost  without  the 
possibility  of  detection. 

Some  of  the  Maroons,  who  bad  subsequently  infringed  the 
terms  of  the  pacification,  were  by  the  assembly  sent  off  the 
island.  They  were  embarked  to  the  number  of  ()00  for  Nova 
Scotia,  with  every  reasonable  supply  to  meet  their  wants.  The 
cold,  however,  of  that  northern  latitude  proving  too  severe, 
and  many  of  them  having  died^  the  rest  were  transferred  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

Victor  liumies,  early  in  179j,  obtained  possession  of  the 
island  of  St.  Ku-tatia,  in  which  he  found  an  ample  supply  of 
ordnance.  successful  landing  was  also  immediately  eilected 
on  St.  Lucia,  and  was  followed  by  a  simultaneous  insurrection 
of  the  blacks  and  French  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  the  Britbh 
forces  had  no  other  places  of  refuge  than  the  Vigie  and  Mome 
Fortune.  General  Stewart,  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops, 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  him  to  retire,  but  a  serious 
and  unlooked-for  reverse  of  fortune  dej)rived  him  of  aU  hopes 
of  retaining  the  island.  On  the  22d  of  April  he  advanced  to 
attack  the  strong  post  at  Souffriere,  and  was  defeated  after 
seven  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  com])elled  to  retreat  to  Vieux 
fort  with  a  loss  of  200  men.  Pent  up  in  Morne  Fortunde, 
dispirited  and  without  succours  for  two  months,  the  British 
soldiers  sunk  under  dejection,  and  its  frequent  attendant  in  this 
climate,  the  yellow  fever.  The  active  Victor  IIu£^ues  un- 
ceasingly supplied  fresh  troops,  and  the  rrench  at  length,  in- 
creasing in  strength  and  numbers  as  ours  dimini.sht-d,  attacked 
and  took  the  strong  forts  of  Pigeon  Island  and  the  Vigie ;  the 
latter  commanding  the  carenage,  or  harbour,  prevented  any 
relief  by  sea  coming  to  the  devoted  Mome  Fortune  which  the 
^enemy  prepared  to  storm*   It  was  therefore  resolved  to  eva« 
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eaate  the  islaiid—^  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution  with  a  degree  of  hurry  and  pertmhation  sur- 
prising in  a  military  point  of  view :  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  capitulation  might  have  been  obtained  as  woidd 
have  proved  more  advantageous  and  honourable  than,  by  a 
confused  and  unmanly  flight,  to  leave  the  women  and  cliildren 
exposed  to  the  cruehy  or  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  brutal 
enemy.  C;i])tain  Barret,  of  the  Experiment,  of  44  gqns, 
armed  en  flute,  received  on  board  his  ship  1,200  men,  between 
the  hours  of  12  at  night  and  5  in  the  morninir. 

Meanwhile  the  atVairs  of  St.  Vincent  were  in  a  state  as 
desperate  as  those  ot  the  neio^hhouring  island.  The  French 
holding  St.  I.ucia  allows  a  feeble  tenure  of  St.  Vincent  to  the 
English,  distant  only  eight  leagues,  and  lying  directly  to 
leeward.  The  native  Caribe  ha^  long  beheld  the  encroach- 
ments of  either  French  or  Enelish  setders  as  an  insuflEerable 
usurpation  of  their  rights,  and  sought  every  opportunity  of 
dispossessing  them  of  their  hold.  Headed  l)y  one  of  their 
chiefs^  namMl  Chatoye,  these  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Victor 
Hugues,  burst  into  rebellion,  carrying  with  tnem  the  usual 
horrors  practised  on  such  occasions  in  the  neighbouriiio^  islands : 
setting  fire  to  the  windward  plantations,  they  murdered  men, 
"Women,  and  children,  whether  slaves  or  whites,  and  massacred 
in  cold  blood  the  EnofUsh  prisoners  whom  tliey  had  taken  : 
this  infernal  act  was  perlornied  on  Dorsetshire  hill,  in  sit^ht  of 
the  town  of  Kingston.  Fortunately  for  the  planters  and  in- 
habitants, the  Canbs  were  at  enmity  with  the  blacks  or  slaves, 
which  prevented  the  latter  from  joining  them ;  they  were  rivals 
in  the  market  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  uid  the  murder  of 
some  slaves  at  the  beginning  was  the  final  ruin  of  the  Carib 
cause:  assisted,  however,  by  the  French,  they  committed  the 
greatest  ravages,  and  deluged  the  island  in  blood.  The  first 
battle  between  them  and  the  British  forces  was  fought  on 
Dorsetshire  hill,  where  the  Caribs  were  attacked  by  a  party«of 
militia  and  negroes,  supported  by  a  few  regulars  of  the  16th 
regiment,  under  the  com.mand  of  Captain  Campbell,  together 
with  a  small  body  of  seamen  from  the  Zebra  sloop  of  w  ar, 
commanded  by  Captain  Skinner.  The  Caribs  were  defeated, 
and  the  chief,  Chatoye,  was  among  the  slain.  St  Vincent,  like 
Dominica,  fron^^e  rugged  state  of  the  country,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult  in  wluch  to  repress  sudden  insurrection ;  the 
rebeb  rallied  again,  and  were  again  defeated  with  mat 
slaughter  at  the  post  of  Calliaqua,  a  strong  place  which  the 
British  occupied.  Meanwhile  the  Frencii  sent  more  succours 
to  the  rebels  from  Guadaloupe  and  St  Lucia :  whether  the 
admiral  had  not  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  this  vuhieraUe 
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point  is  uncertain ;  we  only  know  at  that  period  of  the  war 
that  tlie  force  employed  was  numerous  and  effective,  but  the 
enemy  ever  had  the  advantage  of  vigilance;  and  the  unfortunate 
facts  of  Admiral  Christian's  first  and  second  sailing  caused  the 
greatest  misfortimes  to  the  islands. 

Early  in  May  the  enemy  had  so  far  regained  their  supe- 
riority as  to  appear  above  the  heights  of  CalliaQua,  and  sum- 
moned Captain  Molesworth»  who  commaDded  tW  imporUnt 
post^  to  surrender.  The  Akmn  frigate  being  sent  round  to 
support  him,  the  enemy  desisted ;  but  in  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  post  of  Dorsetshire  hill  they  succeeded,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  field-piece,  which  was  left  behind  in  the  confusion. 
The  enemy  now  conmianded  the  town,  and  from  such  a 
situation  they  were  to  be  dislodged :  this  was  gallantly  efibcted 
b^  Lieutenant-cobnel  Seaton,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  a  supe* 
nor  force,  and  the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction,  still  retaining 
the  strong  post  of  the  Vigie,  whence  it  was  also  determined  to 
dislodge  them  Sir  John  Vaughan,  having  come  himself  from 
Martinique  1o  investiaate  the  real  state  of  tlie  island,  took 
.  elective  measures  for  its  relief,  and  on  his  return  sent  back  all 
the  reinforcements  he  could  afford,  with  a  supply  of  ordnance 
stores.  The  British  forces,  now  under  the  conmiand  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Leighton,  advanced  to  attack  the  Vigie,  a 
post  consisting  of  three  hills  of  unequal  height ;  these  were 
stroojfly  fortified :  part  of  the  46th  and  60th  regiments,  the 
militia,  rangers,  ana  seamen  from  the  ships  of  war  to  drag  the 
suns,  were  ordered  on  this  service :  they  took  with  them  four 
6-pounders  and  two  mortars.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
June. 

The  irresistible  valour  of  the  British  troops  carried  all  before 
them ;  the  first  and  second  redoubts  were  taVen  by  one  division^ 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ritchie.  The  enemy, 
perceiving  how  small  the  force  was  opposed  to  them,  sallied 
fo^tU  from  tile  last  and  chief  position  ;  but,  at  the  moment  they 
attacked  the  first  division,  the  second  came  up  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Leighton,  and  the  third  under  Lieutenant-colonel  (the 
late  lamented  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George)  Prevost,  when 
they  retreated  in  great  confusion  to  their  own  works  on  the 
strongest  and  still  unsubdued  eminence.  Here  they  were  a^^ain 
attacked  by  the  joint  efforti  of  the  army  and  navy;  a  OBBp 
trench  was  cut  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  utillery,  but  m 
ardour  of  the  sailors  and  artillerymen  surmounted  all  obstacles. 
Guns  and  mortars  were  made  to  move  with  rapidity  over 
mounds  of  earth  of  astonishing  height ;  and  the  batteries  opened 
with  such  unexpected  f\iry  that  the  plaoe  was  takea  The 
Quribs  having  retirsd  early  in  the  action»nooA  but  French  weiw 
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made  prisonen,  about  200  having  been  killed  and  wounded : 
our  loss  was  about  70,  with  the  gallant  Captain  Piguet,  of  the 
60th  regiment*  Having  made  thenLselves  masters  of  these 
strong  places,  and  reduced  the  Caribs  and  their  French 
auxiliaries,  the  British  forces  under Lieutonant-coloncl  Leifjhton 
proceeded  to  the  Carib  country,  which  they  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  burning  the  houses,  and  digging  up  the  risintr  crops 
of  their  fields  and  fjardens;  the  troops  then  entered  the  town, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  Carib  huts  and  provisions  on 
Mount  Vouiig.  The  Thoni  sloop  of  war,  of  16  guns,  iicconi- 
panied  the  troops  in  an  attack  u^n  the  bay  of  Owia,  whicli  it 
was  deemed  necewary  to  secure,  m  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
landing  there  from  Guadaloupe.  This  precauiion  did  not 
avail  them;  the  post  was  Burpnsed  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
French  from  St  Lucia;  80  of  our  men  were  killed,  and  the 
remainder  fled,  leanng  their  cannon  behind  them.  The  eva- 
cuation of  St.  Lucia  proved  a  |^eat  misfortune  to  St.  \^noent, 
and  had  nearly  caused  its  loss.  A  large  body  of  French  troops* 
having  landed  at  the  former  island,  easily  found  means  to  get 
to  St.  Vincent ;  500  of  them  landed  in  Owia  Bay  on  the  18th  of 
September.  The  Thorn  sloop,  and  Experiment,  of  4  \  guns, 
armed  en  Jlutc,  saw  tlie  expedition;  but,  having  drit'ted  tq 
leeward,  were  unable  to  get  witnin  gun-shot.  The  British  troops 
now  met  with  sad  reverses ;  Mount  Young  was  evacuated  by 
them,  and  tiie  enemy  pursued  them  to  Fainburn-ridge,  where 
the  latter  encamped,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Kingston  and  the  Vigie.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ritchie,  with  a 
detachment  of  300  men,  was  defeated,  and  that  gallant  and 
eicellent  officer  mortally  wounded. 

The  afiairs  of  this  unfortunate  little  colony  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  state,  wlien  Major-general  Irving  arrived  in  the 
Scipio,  of  04  guns,  bringing  withhim  a  reinforcement  of  between 
2,000  and  3>000  men.  The  enemy  in  their  turn  were  driven 
from  every  strong  post  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kingston,  and  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  the 
windward  part  of  the  island,  where  they  were  held  in  close 
blockade  until  the  spring  of  17U6,  when  they  attacked  our 
camp  at  Colonarie,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  that  important 
post.  Brigadier-general  Stewart,  who  commanded,  was  three 
times  wounded,  and  only  retired  w  lien  a  shot  had  shattered  his 
leg:  lie  lost  400  men,  with  all  his  aumuuiition  and  provisions. 

The  yellow  fever  had  so  much  reduced  the  effective  strength 
both  of  the  army  and  navy,  that  the  French^  aided  by  the  C^bs 
In  St.  Yinoent*  and  by  their  countrymen  and  the  slaves  in 
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Grenada  and  St.  Lnela,  had  nmrly  subverted  our  power  In  all 

those  islands. 

In  St.  Vincent  Major-general  Hunter  still  kept  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  his  endeavours  were  nobly  seconded  by  the 

council  and  chief  men  of  the  island. 

As  the  straf!^orliii<T  transports  from  the  convoy  of  Admiral 
Christian  reached  Harbadoes,  the  troops  were  despatchetl  to 
the  islands  to  leeward^  where  their  services  were  most  urgently 
demanded. 

While  St.  Lucia  had  fallen  imder  the  power  of  France,  and 
St.  Vincent  had  successfully  struggled  against  it,  the  island  of 
Grenada  was  not  exempt  from  similar  convulsions.  The  insur- 
rections in  these  three  islands  were  nearly  simultaneous,  and 
more  fatal  in  Grenada,  as  the  slaves^  revolted  and  joined  the 
French  planters,  who,  since  its  cession  to  the  English  in  the 
peace  of  1783,  had  been  unwilling  subjects  of  the  British 
empire. 

Vice-admiral  Caldwell,  in  June,  1795,  had  been  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  the  Leeward  Islands  by  Vice-admiral  Sir 
John  Laforey,  wh6,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1796,  ordered  Captain 
Parr,  in  the  Alalabar.  of  .'31  ijuns,  with  a  small  squadron,  having 
on  board  1,200  troops,  viiider  the  command  of  Major-general 
White,  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Soutli  America,  and  to  capture 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara,  EsseqiiilK),  and  Berbice, 
in  Dutch  Guayana.  This  is  a  country  of  a  difliiult  nature  for 
naval  and  military  operations, — remarkably  flat,  and  full  of 
swamps, — regions,  it  would  appear,  in  which  the  Dutch  delight 
to  dwelL  The  coast  is  shoal,  and  extremely  difficult  of 
approach ;  at  four  leagues  distance  we  have  no  more  than  seven, 
and  often  less  than  five  &thoms  water;  the  soundings  are, 
however,  generally  regular,  though  many  dangerous  shoals  lie 
off  Berbice,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  strong  current 
setting  to  the  westward. 

Our  sq\iadron  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  off  Demerara 
on  the  2Jst;  tlie  Pique  and  the  Babet,  with  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, passed  the  bar,  and  the  ni^^lit  was  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  landing.  On  the  following  morning  a  flarr  of  truce 
announced  the  surrender  of  Demerara  and  Essetpiibo  to  tlie 
anus  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  such  terms  as  the  British 
officers  had  dictated.  One  or  two  old  armed  vessels,  w  ith  some 
merchantmen  richly  laden,  rewarded  the  captors.  From  this 
place,  where  they  left  a  governor,  the  forces  proceeded  to 
Berbice,  which  on  the  22d  of  May  capitulated  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  the  arrival  of  Rear-admiral  SurHugh  Qoberry  Chiistian 
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to  succeed  Sir  John  Laforev,  in  June  1 796,  the  whole  face  of 
affairs  was  changed.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  a  powerful  army.  That 
able  officer  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  St.  Vincent  to  reinforce 
Major-general  Hunter :  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  driven 
from  hiu  to  hlU  until  thi»y  were  compelled  to  surrender.  At 
the  Vigie,  their  last  stand,  200  were  killed,  and  General 
Marinier,  with  700  more»  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  in  No* 
vemher  the  whole  island  was  restored  to  tolerable  tranquillity : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  the  Caribs  were 
subdued. 

In  the  mean  time  the  naval  and  military  forces,  under  their 
respective  chiefs,  proceeded  to  St.  Lucia.  The  General  imme- 
diately landed,  bavin planned  throe  simultaneous  attacks  on 
the  island :  tlieso  were  well  concerted,  and  two  of  them  nobly 

executed. 

The  first  division  of  troops,  under  Major-general  Campbell, 
landed  in  Baye  Longuevillo;  the  second  in  C hoc- bay ;  the 
third,  intended  at  Ance  la  Raye,  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
current  having  driven  the  ships  too  far  to  leeward.    The  Bri- 
fladiers-general  Moore  and  Haoe  advanced  immediatelv  by 
different  routes  to  the  attack  of  Moine  Chabot ;  General  Moore 
reached  it  first,  and,  without  waiting  for  his  colleaflue,  dashed 
in  and  carried  the  place.    The  enemy  left  50  cbad.  The 
British  troops  occupied  Morne  du  Chasseaux,  in  the  rear  of 
Mome  Fortunee,  which  was  completely  invested  by  land 
and  sea,  the  ships  of  war  lying  close  off  the  entrance  to  the 
car^naire.     The  enemy  made  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  which, 
however,  cost  us        men,  killed  and  wounded:  among  the 
former  Captain  Iverr,  of  the  Royal  York  Rangers,  and  among 
the  latter  Major  Napier,  of  the  G.'3d.    In  the  attack  on  the 
Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  the  Madras.  Beaulieu,  and  Pelican,  wore 
ordered  to  assist,  and  a  body  of  800  seamen  and  320  marines, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Richard  Lane,  of  the  Astrea, 
and  George  F.  Ryves,  of  tne  Bulldog,  were  very  serviceable. 
Thus  vigorously  assailed,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  the  garrison  of  Afome  Fortunee,  consisting  of 
2,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms.   An  immense  quantity  of 
ordnance  stores  and  ammunition  was  found  in  the  place,  and 
some  prises  of  no  great  value  were  taken  in  the  car^nage. 

Extract  from  the  OenereU  Orders. 

Hcad-quarlcrxy  St.  Lucia,  May  27,  1796. 

Durinp:  the  services  which  have  l>een  carried  on  in  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia,  all  the  cuuragf  and  every  exerUou  of  the  army  would  have 
VOL.  I.  8 
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fNPOvad  ineifectaal  if  R€ar4uinical  Sir  H.  C.  OhiMtii,  and  tbt 
royal  navy,  bad  not  stepped  forward  with  the  alacrity  which  has 

been  so  conspicuous  in  forwarding*  the  most  arduous  part  ol  the 
public  service :  tu  their  skill  and  unreniittinp^  labour  is  in  a  {^reat 
measure  owing  the  success  which  iias  attended  his  Majesty's  arms. 

(Signed)  T.  liUSBY, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

A  List  of  fhr  Sijuadron  employed  at  the  Attack  and  Reduction  of 
Si,  Lucia,un*ier  Rear-admiral  ChrisUan^in May  1796. 


Tbiinderer  . 

Canada  . 
Vengeance  • 
Minotaur 
Ganges  . 
Alfred    .  . 
Hindoslan  . 
Madras  . 
Aberg^avenny* 
Charon    .  • 
BeauHeu  . 
Areihusa . 
Hebe     .  . 
Undaunted  . 
Astrea    •  . 
Laurel    •  « 
Fnrv  . 
BuUdo*,^ 
Pelican  (bri":) 
Victorieuse  (ditto) 
Woolwich  (S.  8.) 
Tourterelle   .  . 
Beaver 

Terror  (bomb)  . 


Qunt. 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

54 

54 

54 

44 

40 

38 

88 

86 

32 

28 

16 

16 

16 

14 

44 

20 

16 


{ 


Commandtrt.  . 

Sir  H.  C.  Chrielian,  ILB. 

Rear-admiral  of  the  Blue 
Capt.  J.  Bowen 

—  Geori^e  Bowen 

—  T.  M'.  Russrir 

—  'l'lu)inas  Ijouis 


R.  M'Dougall 
Thomas  Drury 
Thomas  Bertie 
J.  Dilkes 
Edward  T.  Smitll 
J.  Stevenson 
L.  Skinner 
Thomas  Wooiley 
M.  H.  Scott 
il.  Roberts 
R.  Lane 
R.  Rolles 
H.  Evans 
G.  F.  Ryves 
J.  C.  Seurle 
J.  Mainwaring 
Daniel  Dobnfe 
E.  Fellows 
S.  G.  Warren 
Hon.  D.  Douglas. 


Tln»re  were  besides  these  many  other  ships  of  war  on  the 
West- India  station,  both  to  windward  and  to  Icoward. 

In  the  month  of  April  C;i])tain  R.  W.  Otway.  in  the  Thorn 
sloop  of  war,  capturod  a  larg^e  schooner,  carrying  out  French 
officer?^,  and  a  cargo  of  national  cockades,  to  Martinique,  in 
hopes  of  inducing  the  inhahitants  to  rise  in  arms  against  us. 
This  project  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  good 
fortune  of  Captain  Ckway,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  next  month, 
captured,  after  a  very  severe  action,  the  Courier,  a  French 
corvette  of  18  guns,  and  119  men,  37  of  whom  were  killed  or 
wounded*  without  the  lose  of  one  man  in  the  Tfaoni. 
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Oantein  Heiify  Warn,  in  the  Mernttid,  of  88  guBA,  m 
ber  of  the  same  year,  fell  in  with  a  ship  and  a  brig  off  Gre- 
nada ;  the  brig  ran  in,  and  got  aground,  and  the  Mermaid,  in  the 
eagerness  of  pursuit,  ran  on  shore  close  alongside  of  her ;  but 
the  whole  crew  of  the  enemy's  vessel,  120  in  number,  landed 
and  escaped :  the  vessel  was  got  off ;  she  was  called  the  Brutus. 
Captain  VVarrc  then  went  in  search  of  the  ship,  which,  after  a 
chase  of  one  day,  he  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  caj)ture.  She 
enga<re(l  the  Mermaid  for  half  an  hour,  and,  havincr  '20  of  her 
men  killed  and  wounded,  struck.  Her  name  wa«  the  Republi- 
can, mounting  18  guns,  and  having  250  men,  many  of  whom 
wera  soldiers,  who,  with  a  general  ^oer,  wore  intended  to  sup- 
port the  rebellion  in  Grenada. 

After  the  successful  attack  upon  St.  Luda,  Rear-admiral 
Christian  detached  Captain  Woolley  with  a  small  squadron  to 
assist  General  Abercrombie  in  subduing  the  rebels  and  Caribs 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  The  interaal  tranquillity  of  these 
islands  was  soon  restored.  The  frigates  on  the  station  were 
active  and  successful,  and  many  captures  were  made  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers. 

The  author  of  the  Continuation  of  Edward  s  West  Indies* 
says  tliat  the  Caribs,  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  5,()00,  were  removed  from  the  island,  and  sent 
to  the  island  of  Rattan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  only 
part  of  this  statement  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  is  the  number, 
which  we  cannot  believe  ever  amounted  to  what  is  here  stated. 

The  following  facts  respecting  the  Caribs,  or  Charaibs,  the 
author  obtained  while  serving  in  the  West  Indies  in  1808, 
from  a  gentleman  at  St.  Vincent. 

They  were  not  finally  subdued  till  1797,  after  having,  for 
two  years,  kept  the  settlers  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  and 
warfare;  but  at  length,  their  villages  being  all  burnt,  and  their 
plantations  laid  waste,  they  capitulated,  and  rations  were  al- 
lowed them  to  subsist  on  by  the  British  ijovcrnTnent,  until  it  was 
found  advisable  to  tran^]H)rt  them,  as  beiure  stated.  The  black 
Caribs  were  the  only  people  who  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
island  with  the  English.  The  yellow  Caribs,  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  their  skin*  are  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people  ; 
beuig  few  and  harmless,  and  haring  escaped  the  general  pro* 
scriptioD,  they  yet  reside  in  the  island,  and  still  boast  among 
them  of  two  races  of  their  kings. 

In  June  Rear-admiral  Henry  Harvey  arrived  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  relieved  Sir  Hugh  Chnstian,  who;,  soon  after. 


*  Vol.  iv.  page  47. 
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with  Rear-admiral  Pole^  returned  to  England  in  the  BeauUeu 

Tliat  monster  of  cruelty,  the  offspring  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  infamous  Victor  Hugues,  unable  to  conquer,  was 
resolved  to  destroy  ;  he  therefore  sent  an  expedition  against 
the  little  defenceless  colony  of  Anguilla.  The  force  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  the  Decius,  of  28  guns,  and  the  brig  Le  Vaillant, 
of  4  guns,  of  heavy  caliber ;  they  were  manned  with  about 
1 70  seamen,  and  had  on  board  300  soldiers. 

Captain  Barton,  of  the  Lapwing,  of  28  guns,  received  the 
news  of  this  inYaaion  aa  he  lay  at  St.  Kitt*8,  and  with  courage 
and  alacrity  flew  to  the  relief  of  hia  countrymen.  Quilting 
other  aervice  upon  which  he  was  ordmd,  he  took  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  disobedience^  and  soon  appeared  o(f  An- 
where  he  found  the  enemy  were  on  shore,  and  had 
n  to  riot  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  plunder,  conflagration, 
massacre.    On  the  appearance  of  the  British  ship  they 
tliought  only  of  escaj)e,  hut  that  was  denied  them.  Captain 
Barton  brought  both  vessels  to  close  action  ;  the  large  one, 
after  severe  chastisement,  struck,  and.  out  of  300  ])eople  on 
board,  she  appears  to  have  had  120  killed  and  wounded. 

The  brig  Le  Vaillant  ran  on  shore  upon  St.  Martin's,  where 
she  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Lapwing,  whose  loss  upon 
this  well-^xeeutcd  serriee  amounted  to  one  man  killed  and 
seven  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 


Hostility  of  America  towards  Great  Britain — Deserters  protected— Loss 
of  a  lieutenant  and  twelve  midshipmen  of  the  Assistance — Farther 
causes  of  disgust  and  aliemttifm— Stopping;  ships,  and  impresfiMiit  of 
American  seamen— Boston  and  Ambuscade— Death  of  Captain 
Courteney — Causes  of  disagreement  between  France  and  America — 
Commercial  treaty  between  England  and  America—Insolence  of  the 
Dinetory  and  their  agents— Spirited  eonductofthe  American  goyem- 
ment— Right  of  search  and  detention  acknowledged  by  America — 
Correspondence  between  M.  Adet  and  Mr.  Pickering — Articles  of  the 
treaty — Angry  feelings  of  the  French  and  Americans  towards  each 
other—BiiKta— Deerae  of  F^fanoe  to  put  to  death  all  English  leamen 
ibond  in  neutral  vessels— Not  executed— Directory  wish  to  borrow 
money  of  America — Sensation  felt  at  the  proposal  — America  arms — 
Kmbarnissment  of  France— Affair  of  Cochrane  and  Beresford  with 
Ave  Fkneneh  elupa— Conduct  of  Rieliery  at  Newftmndland— He  threat- 
ens St.  John's — Retreats— Destroys  settleiiient  at  Bay  of  BnUt— Lon 
of  the  Tribune  at  Halifax— ReliectionB. 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  after 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  had  manifested 
irntation  and  unfriendliness  towards  Great  Britain.  While 
the  French  met  witli  the  most  coidial  reception  in  their  ports, 
we  were  scarcely  admitted  to  the  common  rights  of  hospitality. 
In  the  whole  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  from  the  year 
1783  to  1812,  insult  and  injury  constantly  attended  the  arrival 
of  every  British  ship  in  what  were  called  ''the  waters  of  the 
.United  States.*'  If  a  boat  landed,  the  seamen  were  enticed  to 
desert,  and  often  openly  paraded  the  streets  in  defiance  of  their 
officers ;  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  refused  to  interfere, 
and  exulted  in  the  mortification  of  their  hated  and  imwelcome 
visitors. 

About  the  year  1787  a  boat  was  run  away  with  by  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Assistance,  of  50  guns,  then  bearing  tlie  ilag 
of  Sir  Charles  Doii<^las,  and  lying  at  Sandy  Hook  ;  the  firet 
lieutenant  and  12  midshipmen  pursued  them  in  the  barge,  and 
the  whole  of  these  gallant  and  promising  young  officers  were 
found  dead  the  next  morning:  the  boat  oad  grounded  in  the 
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mud,  in  which  they  were  all  frozen  as  they  attempted  to  reach 
firm  ground,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  the  seamen  being  re- 
stored to  their  ship. 

The  war  of  the  French  revolution  increased  this  hostile 
feeling.  The  trade  of  America,  no  doubt,  suffered  much 
interruption  from  French  as  well  as  British  cruisers.  The 
condemnation  of  her  ships  in  the  ports  of  France  was  in  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  justice.  While  in  England  they  had 
at  least  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  yet  France,  with  her  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power,  was  the  favourite,  and  found  numerous 
advocates  in  America,  where  the  legal  acts  of  Britain  met  with 
unmerited  censure.  Phigland,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  com; 
mitted  an  act  for  whicli  France  had  no  temptation — she  de- 
tained her  mercliantnuMi,  and  took  from  them  all  British  sub- 
jects, in  doing  which,  it  frequently  ha])pened  that  an  American 
seaman  was  taken  among  the  number.  The  seamen  of  both 
countries,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  bein^^  governed  bv 
the  same  manners  and  customs,  no  mark  remamed  by  which 
to  distinguish  the  natives  of  the  one  from  those  of  the  other 
country.  Desertion  from  the  British  navy  had  become  a  most 
alarming  evil,  and  while  England  was  contending  fbr  existence 
against  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  America  was  known  to 
encourage  her  seamen  in  this  disgraceful  practice.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  duty  incumbent  on  England  fo  maintain  her  rights 
over  her  seamen,  though  in  a  manner  the  least  incompatible 
witli  those  of  America.  That  American  seamen  were  occasion- 
ally impressed  1  have  admitted ;  I  also  know,  that  when 
claimed,  and  ])roved  to  be  such,  they  were  invariably  released  ; 
and  from  my  own  experience  I  can  assert,  that  when  the  im- 
policy of  the  American  government  in  181*2  had  iiuUiced  it  to 
declare  war  against  us,  ^  American  seamen  serving  in  our 
ships  were  gratuitously  sent  to  their  own  country. 

When,  in  the  year  1794,  the  French  West  India  trade  put 
into  the  Chesapeake  for  convoy  and  ^fictitious  papers.  Great 
Britain  was  Justly  incensed.  The  transhipment  of  French 
cargoes  into  American  bottoms,  and  the  use  of  .simulated  pa- 
pers to  cover  the  property  of  our  enemies,  excited  suspicions 
which  increased  the  breach  between  the  two  nations.  Had 
the  great  convoy,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lord  Howe  and 
Admiral  Montagu  to  intercept  and  of  Villaret  to  save,  been 
captured,  the  open  hostility  of  America  might  ])robably  have 
followeil  the  event.  By  the  return  of  the  British  admirals  into 
port,  after  the  battle  ol  the  1st  of  June,  the  Americans  escaped 
the  intended  blow,  and  preserved  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  for 
a  few  years  longer,  always  exhibiting  a  partiality  in  fiivour  of 
Fhnce.  The  Ambuacack  a  Wench  frigate  of  the  large  class. 
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or  what  was  called  an  IS-pound  ship,  with  300  m^n,  was  lyinf 

at  New  York»  and  Captain  Gfeorge  William  Augustus  Cour- 
teney,  of  the  Boston,  of  32  guns  and  220  men,  appeared  off 
that  port  in  hopes  of  meeting  and  trying  the  fortune  of  war. 
The  Boston  stood  in  under  French  colours ;  the  Ambuscade, 
supposing  her  to  he  a  consort,  sent  an  oflScer,  whom  Courteney 
detained,  and  kept  or  sank  the  boat.  I'his  broucrht  out  the 
French  frio^ate,  and  on  board  ol"  her  came,  we  believe,  100 
American  vohniteers,  armed  with  ritles,  committint^  l)y  this  act 
a  tlaijrant  violation  of  the  law  ot"  nations.  The  Boston  was  a 
ship  of  700  tons,  of  a  class  which  I  have  already  described  as 
defective,  and  consequently  very  unequal  to  the  enterprise 
which  her  gallant  commander  had  undertdLen.  The  action 
soon  began,  and  continued  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides, 
until  the  iron  hammock-rail  of  the  quarter-deck  being  struck 
by  a  shot,  a  part  of  it  took  Captain  Court cTipy  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  he  fell ,  but  no  bkxxi  followed.  The  first  lieute- 
nant caused  the  body  to  be  immediately  thrown  overboard, 
lest,  as  he  said,  it  should  "  dishearten  the  people;"  and,  after 
this  prudent  precaution,  hauled  away  from  the  enemy,  who 
had  no  inclination  to  follow  him.  The  Boston,  havin<j  1 1  men 
killed  and  37  wounded,  returned  to  Newfoundland,  where 
Captain  James  Nichol  Morris,  of  the  Pluto  sloop  of  war,  was 
appointed  to  comnnand  her.  This  statement  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  late  Captain  Robert  Kerr,  who  was  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Boston  in  the  action. 

The  Ambuscade  returned  to  New  York,  with  what  loss  I 
never  heard.  Here  she  was  received  by  the  Americans  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a  victory,  but  which  was  in  fact  only  a  drawn  battle  between 
two  ships  unequally  matched. 

The  fate  of  Captain  Courteney  was  deeply  lamented,  and 
the  kinpr,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  approbation,  was  pleased  to 
settle  a  pension  of  £200  a-ycar  on  his  widow,  and  £oO  a-year 
on  each  of  his  two  daughters.* 

The  good  understanding  between  France  and  America  ap« 
pears  to  have  continued  till  the  end  of  1795;  when  we  find 
that  the  colours  of  the  French  republic  were  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Greneral  Washington,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  important 
fcituation,  was  as  remarkable  for  the  liberally  of  his  sentiments 


*  1  have  the  honour  of  Wias  p^irtonally  acquaiuted  with  these  amiable  ladietj 
tlio  subject  of  fhe  ftbov«  ftctionoas  been  frequently  dieeuiied  betireea  Ifob 
Courteney  (now  Mrs.  Brune  Prideaux)  admits  tliat  she  alw»Jt  had  Vbit  lUM 
impreMioQ  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  as  siateU  by  me* 
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in  peace,  as  for  wisclom  and  valour  in  war.  Having  noWy 
foucrht  for  his  country  in  tlie  field,  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  her  service  in  the  cabinet,  without  partaking 
of  those  national  prejudices  common  to  the  unenlightened  in 
e%ery  country.  The  independence  of  America  secured,  he  saw 
no  advantage  to  the  Union  by  cherishing  animosity  between  the 
parent  state  and  its  offspring,  and  pewlred  to  do  all  in  hh 
power  in  order  to  render  the  industry  and  productions  of  each 
country  mutually  servioeable  to  botk.  For  this  benerolent  and 
wise  purpose  he  despatched  Mr.  Jay  to  London,  who^  alter 
much  discussion,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  court 
of  St.  Jameses.  The  democratic  sentiment  which  prevailed  in 
America  rendered  the  people  extremely  jealous  of  the  preroga- 
tive which  the  constitution  had  given  to  the  President  of  con- 
cluding treaties  with  foreign  powers,  although  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  At  this  treaty  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  in  France  and  America  ex})res.scd  nuich  dis- 
satisfaction, and  their  partisans  in  the  House  of  Kej)rescnta- 
sives  demanded  the  official  correspondence  which  led  to  its 
conclusion,  lliis  Washington  refused,  giving  the  clearest  and 
most  unanswerable  roasous  for  his  decision.  Tlie  Directory  of 
France  considering  itself  the  head  of  all  republics*  and  parti- 
cularly of  that  of  America,  was  deeply  offended  that  that  go- 
vernment should  presume  without  their  consent  to  make  a 
treaty  with  a  monarchy,  and  that  monarchy,  of  all  others,  the 
most  inimical  to  France.  A  very  strong  and  insolent  note  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pickering  by  the  citizen  Adet  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty.  "He  has  tne  honour,"  he  says,  "of  transmit- 
ting to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  resolution  taken  by  the  executive  government  of  the  French 
republic  in  July  1796,  relative  to  the  conduct  which  the  ships 
of  war  of  the  republic  of  France  are  to  hold  towards  neutral 
vessels.  The  flag  of  the  republic  will  treat  the  flag  of  neutrals 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall  suffer  it  to  be  treated  by  the 
English,**  This  dictatorial  tone  assumed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment was  not  likely  to  condliato  theforour  of  a  nation  jea- 
lous of  its  liberty,  and  proud  of  its  newly-won  independence* 
Accordingly,  the  American  government  highly  reaented  this 
language,  and  prepared  to  resist  all  encroachments  on  their 
rights.  The  great  cause  of  complaint  against  America  was» 
that  she  had  permitted  her  vessels,  laden  with  provisions  and 
bound  to  France,  to  be  detained  by  British  cruisers,  and  con- 
demned in  British  ports  without  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
minister  of  the  French  republic,  not  content  with  censuring  the 
American  government  and  councils  fur  permitting  these  **  in- 
fractions  of  the  ri^hla  of  nations^'  called  upon  the  President 
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of  the  Uniled  States  to  resent  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  for 
impneuBg  or  detaining  British  seamen  when  found  on  board 

American  ships.  The  note  of  Monsieur  Adet  was  ably  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Pickering,  who  reminded  him  that  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  France  and  America  since  1778  were 
founded  on  mutual  and  reciprocal  iHincfit,  and  stipulated  ex- 
pressly tliat  free  bottoms  made  free  goods"  except  articles 
contraband  of  war ;  and  that  cousequentiy  America,  under  this 
exceptkm,  had  a  perfect  right  to  trade  with  any  belUgerent 
without  the  consent*  of  France ;  hut,  as  Mr.  Pickering  most 
keenly  and  justly  observes,  the  note  of  M.  Adet  attempts  to 
justi^  the  conduct  of  France,  who,  no  longer  reaping  any  ad« 
vantage  from  the  treaty  of  177S,  was  desirous  of  rescmding  or 
putting  her  own  construction  upon  it.  The  following  part  of 
the  secretary's  letter  is  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  right  as- 
sumed by  Great  Britain  over  American  or  neutral  property 
durinfj;  tlie  war  of  the  French  revolution.  "  We  are  ignorant 
of  any  new  restraint  on  our  commerce ;  on  the  contrary,  wo 
possess  receut  official  information  thai  no  new  ordtrs  have  been 
iuued. 

"  The  captures  made  by  the  Britbh,  of  American  vessels 
having  French  property  on  board,  ore  warranted  by  the  law 
of  nation^.  The  force  and  operation  of  this  law  was  con- 
templated by  France  and  the  United  States  when  they  formed 
their  treaty  of  commerce;  .and- their  special  stipulation  on  this 
point  was  meant  as  an  exception  to  a  universal  rule.  Neither 
our  weakness  nor  our  strength  have  any  choice  when  the 
question  concerns  the  observation  of  a  known  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations''  This  was  very  fair  and  very  honourable 
dealing. 

Of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  given  so  much 
offence,  the  following  are  the  principal  articles:— 

1st,  To  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  which 
was  to  be  entirely  free. 

8dly,  Mutual  indenuiification  by  each  of  the  governments  for 
illegal  captures  and  detentions  of  merchant  vessels. 

wily.  Liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  na* 
lions. 

4thly,  Importation  by  the  citizens  of  the  Uniled  Slates  of  America 
of  the  produce  oi  that  country  into  the  West  India  islands,  in  vessels 
not  exceeding  70  tons  burden,  with  permission  to  eiport  to  the 
United  States  only  the  produce  of  these  islands. 

.  5thly,  Anterican  ves!>els  to  be  admitted  into  the  Rriiish  ports  in 
the  East  Indies,  but  not  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  of  the  oountry. 

6ihl^  Reciprocal  equahzation  of  duties. 

7thly,  Vessels  having  enomy's  property  on  board  to  be  liberated 
after  taking  out  such  properly. 
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8th1y,  Ptrates  not  to  be  received  into  the  harbours  of  either  party. 

9thly,  Privateers  of  the  nations  at  enmity  with  either  of  the  two 
powers,  not  to  arm  their  ships  or  sell  their  produce  in  the  respective 
ports  of  eitlier  of  the  said  powers. 

lOihly,  The  siiips  of  war  of  either  power  to  carry  the  vessels  and 
goods  taken  from  their  enemies  to  any  port  they  may  think  })roper. 

'I'he  manly  reply  of  Mr.  Pickering  to  the  menacing  notes  of 
the  Directory  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  just ;  and  the  pride 
of  the  Directory  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sister  republic. 

The  government  of  Prance  wias  highly  exasperated  at  this 
chancre  of  policy  by  the  Americans,  who  had,  by  their  recent 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  cancelled  that  made  with  France  in 
1778,  in  which  the  guarantee  of  the  French  sugar  islands  was 
one  of  the  principal  clauses,  and  which  tlie  Americans  had  now 
conceded  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  admitting  that 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  French  West  India  islands, 
when  in  a  state  of  blockade,  was  an  illegal  trade.  Irritateil  l)y 
the  violence  ol'  the  Directory,  the  American  government  re- 
called Mr.  Munroe  from  Paris,  and  appointed  (Jeneral  Pinck- 
ney  to  succeed  him.  This  jrentlenian  on  his  arrival  was  not 
received  in  his  public  capacity,  nor  was  he  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  private  character.  He  was  ordered  i  o  quit 
the  capital  without  delay;  and  in  a  manner  indicative  of  a 
most  hostile  temper. 

Hie  intentions  of  the  Directory  as  notified  hy  M.  Adet  were 
acted  tipon ;  American  vessels  having  British  property  on  board 
were  considered  lawful  prizes,  and  ships  having  touched  at 
British  ports  were  forbidden  to  enter  those  of  the  republic.  The 
Directory,  impelled  by  the  most  extravagant  violence.  ])assed  a 
decree  that  the  sailors  of  all  neutral  states  found  on  board  of 
En^jlish  ves>>(^]s  should  be  put  to  death.  The  execution  <)f  this 
law,  liowever,  was  impossible  in  a  state  of  civilizetl  society; 
nor  would  the  nation  itself,  notwithstanding:  the  general  confu- 
sion  of  ideas  upon  right  and  wrong,  which  became  but  too  pre- 
valent under  the  hallucination  of  the  revolution,  have  sanctioned 
the  enforcing  of  an  order  so  wantonly  atrocious,  and  this, 
among,  other  instances  of  the  most  oppressive  tyranny,  proves 
the  use  she  intended  to  make  of  her  power.  The  British 
government  also  intimated  in  plain  but  temperate  language 
that  severe  retaliation  would  inevitably  follow;  and  as  tho 
lesson  given  to  the  French  armies  in  Flanders  in  1794  was 
then  recent  in  their  memories,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
abandon  this  iiiteni])erate  gratification  of  revenge.  Subse- 
quently, it  ajipeared  that  America  was  given  to  understand 
that  she  could  only  retain  the  I'riembhip  of  the  French  govern- 
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tnent  by  cbmin^  ddwn  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  This 
our  tratisatkntic  descendants  declined  ;  and  the  two  coiintrieB 
were  much  nearer  coming  to  blows  tlion  than  in  the  recent 
disi)ute  upon  the  same  subject,  so  iiappUy  terminated  by  the 

intervention  of  Great  Britain  in  1^36. 

The  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the  Directory  was  liardly 
required  to  open  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  the  state  of  public 
morals  in  France,  hut  the  state  of  her  funds  lurnished  a  solu- 
tion of  many  political  phenomena  which  till  then  had  remained 
involved  in  mystery,  particularly  the  treaties  of  peace  with  the 
surroundihg  powers ;  and  in  the  progress  of  this  work  we  shall 
have  to  show,  from  the  most  unaouoted  authority,  that  Spain 
was  compelled  by  France  to  make  application  to  Great  Bntain 
for  permission  to  send  a  frigate  to  America  to  bring  home  trea* 
sure,  which  was  applied  to  the  use  of  Buonaparte,  whose  army 
was.  moreover,  clothed  from  Yorkshire!,  and,  in  some  degree^ 
armetl  from  Kiitrland. 

In  the  mean  time  French  ships  still  continued  to  find  sup- 
plies and  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the 
year  1795,  a  scpiadron  of  five  sail  was  met  w  ith  on  the  coast  by 
Captain  the  Hon.  Alexander  Cochrane  in  the  Thetis,  of  38 
guns,  accompanied  by  Captain  Beresford  in  the  Hussar,  of  28 
guns.  These  officers  on  the  17th  of  May  were  20  leagues  east 
of  Cape  Henry,  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  at  first  seemed 
resolfed  to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  fontiing  a  line  and  waiting 
the  attack.  Captain  Cbehrane  directed  Beresford,  by  signal, 
to  engage  the  van,  reserving  to  himself  the  centre  ship  as  the 
largest,  and  the  two  in  the  rear.  The  firing  began  at  half-past 
ten,  when  within  half  musket-shot:  before  11  o'clock  Beres- 
ford hail  silenced  the  commodore  and  his  second  a-head,  com- 
pelling them  both  to  run,  when  the  two  British  ships  united 
their  fire  upon  the  centre  and  rear;  at  a  quarter  before  twelve 
these  three  surrendered,  but  seeing  the  disabled  stale  of  our 
ships,  one  of  them  effected  her  escape.  The  vessels  captured 
'  were  La  Preroyante  of  26,  and  La  Raison  of  18  guns :  the 
whole  were  armed  store-ships  which  had  carried  out  troops 
early  in  the  year  to  Ghiadaloupe,  whence  they  had  sailed  with 
a  view  of  taking  on  board  a  cargo  of  provisions  in  America, 
and  returning  to  Europe.  These  were  probably  the  ships 
which  on  the  5th  of  January  had  escaped  from  the  Beiiona 
and  Alarm  off  Desirade. 

The  capture  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Micpielon,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1793.  has  already  been  noticed:  the 
inhabitants,  though  interrupted  lor  a  very  short  time  in  their 
daily  avocations,  sustained  no  loss  or  violence  from  the  invaders, 
and  were  left  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  scanty  store 
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and  humble  habitations.  Let  us  see  how  the  French  behaved 
on  a  similar  occasion.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  attack  of 
the  active  and  enterpruinff  French  admiral,  Richery,  on  the 
convey  from  Gibraltar  in  September  1795,  when  he  retreated 
into  Geidix :  in  the  month  of  Ausust  1796»  he  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  blockading  fleet,  and  appeared  with  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  off  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, where  there  was  but  a  small  naval  force  to  oppose 
to  him, — the  Romney,  50  guns,  Captain  Frank  Sotheron; 
Venus,  32  sains.  Captain  Thomas  Graves  ;  Mercury,  28,  Byng; 
Pluto,  16,  Oraiton,  were  in  the  harbour,  and  stripped.  A  cable 
and  chain  were  placed  across  the  entrance;  each  ship  of  war 
fitted  a  small  vessel  up  as  a  fire  ship,  and  moored  her  to  the 
chain ;  all  the  captains  repaired  on  board  when  the  French 
squadron  appeared,  and  had  tlie  latter  dashed  in  when  they 
made  the  land,  they  must  have  taken  the  place  and  all  the 
shipping.  Not  a  fort  was  effective,  scarcely  a  cartridge  of 
powder  in  the  batteries,  and  nothing  })reparecL  Rear-admiral 
Sir  James  Wallace  at  that  period  held  the  command.'  Tbe  en- 
trance of  St.  John*s  haibour  is  only  160  yards  across,  defended 
by  strong  batteries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Chain  Rock,  is  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  as  ships  running  in 
with  a  strong?  gale  from  the  eastward  are  generally  taken  aback 
or  becalmed  in  the  narrows  between  the  high  hills,  they  become 
at  once  exposed  to  Fort  Amherst  on  their  left,  the  Queen's  bat- 
tery over  their  heads  on  the  right,  and  the  forts  above  the 
town  with  the  Chain  Rock  battery  in  front  or  a-head  of  them. 
Captain  Thomas  Graves  of  the  Venus,  witli  the  greater  part  of 
his  crew,  was  ordered  on  shore  to  man  the  batteries,  while  the 
ship,  under  the  command  of  the  second  Ueutenant,  was  mooted 
across  the  narrows  to  support  the  boom  and  the  forts.  Richery 
stood  close  in  with  a  fresh  breese,  but  on  approaching  the  land 
supposed  that  if  he  once  entered  the  harnour  he  must  either 
conquer  or  submit ;  he,  therefore,  ran  away  to  the  southward, 
and  contented  himself  with  attacking  the  defenceless  town  at  the 
Bay  of  Bulls,  with  some  other  places  on  the  coast;  and  having 
at  the  commencement  of  winter  burnt  many  of  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  fishernitMi,  and  destroyed  the  boats  with  which  they 
gained  a  subsistence  lor  themselves  and  families,  he  left  the 
island,  having  sullied  his  fame  as  an  officer  and  a  mail  by  this 
despicable  attack  on  a  defenceless  and  unofi'ending  people. 

iSfothiug  of  importance  occurred  on  the  North  American 
station  until  the  following  year,  when  the  Tribune  frigate  of  3$ 
guns  and  300  men  was  lost  as  she  was  going  into  the  haibour 
of  Hdi&x.  This  ship  was  commandml  by  Captain  Soorey 
Barker;  and  however  tender  I  ever  wish  to  lie  of  tlie  reputation 
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of  a  (leceascil  brother  officer,  I  am  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  for  the  future  advantage  of  the  service,  not  to  pass 
over,  without  some  animadversion,  conduct  wliich  led  to  such 
fatal  consequences. 

The  Tribune  reached  the  entrance  of  Halifax  harbour  in  the 
month  of  November  •] 797,  where  it  appears  Captain  Barker 
declined  taking  a  pilot,  from  the  assurances  of  the  master  that 
he  bad  a  perfect  knowletlge  of  the  harbour,  having  frequently 
been  in  it  before.    Tlie  captain  after  this  act,  w  hicli  so  greatly 
mcreased  his  responsibility,  went  below  to  prepare  for  his  land- 
ing ;  the  master,  with  an  ignorance  only  excusable  in  a  boy, 
ran  the  ship  on  the  Thrum  Cap  shoal,  wliich  lies  on  the  star- 
board or  right-hand  side  going  in.    Lieutenant  Haliburton, 
the  officer  of  the  e\iard  at  Fort  Sandwich,  instantly  saw  her 
situation,  and  very  soon  got  on  board,  when  he  advised  the  cap- 
tain to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  crew,  the  ship  being  as  he 
said  irretrievably  lost ;  Captain  Barker,  unwilling  to  give  her 
up,  made  signals  of  distress,  but  refused  to  let  the  boats  which 
liad  come  to  his  relief  quit  the  ship.    Mr.  Haliburton,  how- 
ever, finiling  him  obstinate,  contrived  to  get  away,  and  thus 
saved  himself  and  his  boat's  crew  from  the  fate  which  awaited 
the  people  of  the  Tribune,  and  many  others  that  went  to  her 
assistance.    At  this  time  the  day  was  clear,  and  she  had  all 
sail  set,  with  a  light  bree/e  from  east-south-east,  which  leads 
directly  up  the  harbour:  in  winter  the  wind  from  this  quarter 
invariably  increases  to  a  gale  before  night,  and  it  was  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  Lieutenant  Haliburton  foretold  the 
destruction  of  the  shij) :  boats  from  the  dock-yard  reached  her 
with  labour;  the  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  the  mizenmast 
cut  away,  and  about  nine  o'clock  she  lloated  off  with  the  loss  of 
her  rudder  :  the  gale  increased,  it  was  perfectly  dark,  and  they 
contrived  to  ke<  p  her  head  to  the  westward,  and  run  towards 
the  harbour;  huV  she  could  not  be  brought  to  steer,  and  at 
half-past  ten  sank  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore  in  13  fathoms 
water,  in  Herring  Cove,  a  rocky  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the 
channel. 

With  the  ship  sank  tlu*  cajitain  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew;  the  sunivors,  al)out  100  in  number,  clung  to  the  fore 
and  main  rigging,  and  got  into  the  tops  which  remained  above 
water;  about  midnight  the  mainmast  fell,  taking  with  it  all 
those  unfortunate  people  who  had  prolonged  their  wretched 
existence  for  one  hour  in  the  top;  nine  of  them  reached  the 
foremast,  and  by  six  o'clock  the  whole  number  living  was 
reduced,  from  cold  and  fatigue,  to  seven  men.  At  daylight  a 
boy  came  off  by  himself  in  a  boat  and  took  away  two  of  tnem, 
which  were  all  he  could  carry :  how  it  happened  that  this  poor 
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child,  only  13  years  of  awp,  should  have  been  the  first  to  reach 
the  ship  after  the  calamity,  I  never  coidd  learn ;  tlie  fact  is, 
however,  as  certain  as  it  is  disg^raceful  to  those  concerned.  The 
otliers  were  rescued  in  the  coui'se  of  the  morning. 

Aware  that  I  have  been  accused  of  treating  the  memory  of 
Captain  Barker  with  severity,  my  answer  is,  that  my  motive  is 
that  which  every  public  writer  should  rehgiously  adhere  to, 
namely,  the  good  of  posterity.  Public  men  are  public  property^ 
and  be  their  example  good  or  bad,  be  their  miscarriages  the 
result  of  weakness,  obstinacy,  or  neglect,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
historian  to  paint  after  the  life,  and,  having  stated  his  facts,  to 
draw  such  inferences  from  them  as  may  warn  others  to  shun 
the  evil,  or  enable  them  to  pursue  the  good.  I  have  piloted  a 
frigate  into  Halifax  Harbour  myself,  but  never  refused  a  pilot 
when  I  could  obtain  one ;  a  fjoocl  pilot  is  a  safe  companion  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  if  he  be  not  a  good  one,  you  soon  dis- 
cover it,  and  act  accordingly.  These  observations  are  not  in- 
tended to  injure  the  character  oi  tiie  dead,  but  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  living ;  and  if  they  should  prove  the  means  of 
saving  a  jolly-boat's  crew,  the  end  will  be  in  some  measure 
answered. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Duneiui  commands  in  the  North  Seat — Russian  anzillaries — TroUope'a 
action  in  the  Glatton  with  five  French  frigates    Neutral  trade  annoy- 

inj7  to  Great  Britain — Phoenix  takes  vessels  out  of  E^eroc — Increasing 
dissatisfaction  of  Northern  Powers — Mutuiy  of  the  Britisli  tleet — lis 
origin — Negligence  of  Earl  Howe— Lord  Bridport's  signal  disobeyed'- 
Declaration  of  the  seamen— Fatal  affair  on  board  the  London — Many 
officers  turned  out  of  their  ships — Pacification  of  the  Cliannel  fleet  by 
Earl  Howe— Mutiny  ou  board  the  Venerable  in  Yarmouth  roads  sup- 
pressed'Ringleaders  pardoned^Consequenoes — Fleet  sails  andde^ 
serfs  the  Adniiral — Ships  at  the  Nore — Escape  of  the  Clyde  and  St. 
Fiorenzo — Conduct  of  the  seamen — Tlieir  demands  rejected — Sfute  of 
Sheerness — Conduct  of  Parker — Threatens  to  take  the  fleet  to  the 
enemy— Effective  means  adopted  by  the  govemnMnt  and  merchants 
of  London — Escape  of  the  Leopard — Of  the  Repulse— Decline  of  the 
.mutiny — Parker  s  order  to  the  Earl  of  Northesk — Surrender  of  the 
fleet — Parker  put  in  confinement — Trial  and  execution — Reflections— 
Glemeney  of  George  the  Thiid— Offieial  papers— Death  of  Captam 
of  the  Marlboinngfa. 

The  command  of  the  North-Sea  station  was  still  held  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  whose  limits  extended  from  the  South 
Foreland  to  Shetland,  and  from  Calais  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance on  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  admiral  had  his  flag  in 
the  Venerable,  of  74  guns,  and  under  his  orders  from  60  to 
70  sail  of  pendants,  including  two  sail  of  the  line  of  the 
smaller  class,  a  Russian  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 
and  seven  large  frigates,  joined  liim  and  obeyed  his  orders ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  were  found  to  be  in  so 
bod  a  «tata  as  to  require  great  repairs,  and  were,  therefore, 
lent  into  British  ports;  one  of  them,  a  74,  was  frapued 
together,  and  in  a  sale  from  the  westward  was  compelled  to 
bear  away  for  the  EUbe,  so  that  Great  Britain  derived  no  other 
advantage  from  these  auxiliaries  than  the  honour  of  repairing 
them,  and  supplying  their  numerous  wants.  They  were  at 
length  dismissed  as  being  worse  than  useless,  but  a  few  Russian 
officers  were  permitted  to  serve  in  our  navy  in  order  to  acquire 
a  knowledfTe  of  the  profession.  This  was  not  an  impolitic 
measure  :  they  were  all  young  men  of  the  first  distinction  in  the 
Russian  empire,  and  the  nautical  knowledge  th&y  acquired  could 
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only  be  slightly  prejudicial  to  England  in  case  of  hostility, 
while  the  probability  of  sueh  an  event  wasplaced  at  a  greater 
distance  by  this  friendly  connexion.  The  Swedish  nobles  were 
admitted  into  the  French  navy  upon  the  same  terms,  and  a 

political  attachment  between  Sweden  and  France  has  long 
subsisted.  The  detaching  of  Russia  from  France  was  of  more 
consequence  than  her  alliance  with  us ;  as  Russia,  by  the 
means  of  her  shipping,  could  greatly  have  f^u  ellod  the  mmiber 
of  an  invading  enemy,  the  constant  threat,  if  not  the  object,  of 
the  French  government.  It  may  V)e  added  that  the  little 
instruction  acquired  by  llussian  officers  in  our  service  would 
never  make  l^ussia  a  naval  jjower,  while  the  refusal,  in  this 
instance,  might  have  made  her  our  implacable  enemy. 

Admiral  Duncan  cruised  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  frequently  came  in  sight  of  the  Texel,  where  the 
Gallo-Batavian  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  watching  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  which,  when  effected,  generally  ended  in  their  capture 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  world. 

The  Argo,  a  Dutch  frigate  of  32  guns  and  250  men,  which 
we  have  seen  chased  into  Egeroe  with  two  hrign  of  war,  had 
long  been  blocked  uj)  in  the  harlx)ur  of  Fleckeroe,  in  Norway; 
the  ca])tain  was  by  some  means  of  persuasion  induced  to  put 
to  sea  with  his  squadron,  and  sail  fur  the  Texel.  He  apj)eared 
off  that  port  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  was  interce]>ted  by  the 
North-Sea  fleet ;  the  Phoenix,  of  136  guns,  Captain  L.  W.  Ilal- 
sted,  was  ordered  by  the  Admiral  to  chase :  she  quickly  came 
up  with  and  captured  the  frigate  after  a  short  action,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  five  or  six  men  killed,  and  about  twenty 
wounded ;  on  our  side  one  was  killed,  and  one  wounded.  The 
two  brigs  were  chased  by  the  Pegasus,  Captain  Ross  Donelly ; 
one  was  captured,  the  other  ran  on  shore  was  wrecked. 

A  gallant  action  was  fought  by  Captain  Henry  Trollope  in 
the  Glatton,  of  54  gims  and  350  men,  against  a  French  squadron 
of  very  superior  force.  The  action  commenced  at  1 0  o'clock  at 
night;  the  enemy  waited  in  line  for  the  (ilatton  to  come  down 
to  them,  in  doing  which  Captain  Trollope  lost  no  time.  The 
(ilatton  had  been  built  for  an  East-lndiaman.  antl  was  armed 
w  ith  G8-jx>und  cannonades,  a  species  of  gun  with  w  hich  Captain 
Trollope  had  been  particularly  successful  in  the  former  war. 
In  20  minutes  he  haa  silenced  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them 
to  retreat,  leaving  the  British  ship  so  disabled  in  her  running 
rigging,  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuing.  On  the  following  day 
CSptain  Trollope  had  a  distinct  vieu  of  the  forci>  \n  hich  he  had 
engaged, — it  consisted  of  two  large  frigates,  three  corvettes  or 
sloops  of  war,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter :  they  had  no  inclination  to  * 
renew  the  action,  and  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Glatton  prevented 
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his  compelling  them  to  do  it.  Thoy  retired  into  Flushing, 
where  Captain  Trullope  watched  them  imtil  relieved.  IIo  wiis 
very  soon  after  appouited  to  the  Russel,  of  74  guas,  and  coa- 
tinued  attached  to  the  Xoith-Sea  fleet. 

On  this  station  there  wils  little  to  attract  our  notice  from  the 
period  of  the  cont^uest  of  Holland,  by  General  Piche^ru,  in  the 
ninter  of  1794  and  1795,  until  the  year  1797.  The  Dutch 
fleet,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Batavian  repuhlic,  weie  pent  up 
in  the  ports  of  the  Texel  and  Hollands  D«ep.  The  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  merchants  by  the  French  far  exceeded  any* 
thing  whicli  they  had  e?er  paid  to  the  government  of  the  Stadt- 
holder.  Their  young  men  of  all  ranks  were  indiscriminately 
enrolled  to  serve  in  the  French  armies,  and  they  now  found 
themselves  united  with  France  in  the  full  participation  of  all 
the  burdens  of  the  wars  which  the  French  revolution  had 
stirred  up. 

The  European  powers  had  l)een  either  actively  or  insidiously 
engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  eventful  contest ;  the 
Danes  and  Swedes^  with  soipe  of  the  llanse-towns,  became  the 
carriers  of  Europe^  and  reaped  a  great  harvest  The}r  flags 
were,  however,  so  much  employed  in  covering  and  conveying 
warlike  stores  to  our  enemies,  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  government,  and  orders  were  given  to  all  the  cruisers  to 
examine  the  vessels  of  these  nations  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness.  These  two  powers,  it  will  be  remembered,  had,  in  • 
the  year  1780,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  formed  what  was 
called  the  Northern  Confederacy,  or  armed  neutrality,  whose 
object  was  to  establish  the  principle  that  free  bottoms  made 
free  goods."  This  principle  once  established,  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  would  carry  on  all  tlieir  trade  under  a  neutral 
flag ;  that  of  a  belligerent  would  never  have  appeareil  except 
in  a  ship  of  war.  Independently  of  supplying  our  enemies  with 
such  naval  and  warlike  stores  as  they  could  not  always  have 
procured,  the  British  commerce  would  have  been  injured  and 
the  seamen  in  the  king*s  service,  by  this  concealment  of  the 
enemy's  property,  depriv  e d  of  their  remuneration  of  prize- 
money.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  bore  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
this  traffic  with  extreme  impatience  ;  but  Russia,  not  bein^  a 
conunercial  power,  nor  at  that  time  in  a  situation  to  join  with 
tlieni  in  another  league  acrainst  Eufrland,  they  were  forced  for  a 
time  to  submit.  In  the  mean  time  Denmark  used  every  means 
to  annoy  the  British  trade  in  the  Baltic-,  to  which  our  govern- 
ment submitted  with  a  patience  and  forbearance  almost  carried 
to  excess 

The  coast  of  Norway  is  well  known  to  be  indented  with 
secure  harbours^  particularly  between  ChristitQa  and  North 
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Bergen  :  in  these  tlie  privateers  of  France  found  a  sure  asylum 
•and  assistance  in  case  of  need,  and,  while  protected  by  the 
'Danish  goTemment,  conmiitted  great  depredations  on  our  Baltic 
trade.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  most  vigilant  cruiser  to 
protect  the  oonvoys  on  idl  occasions,  as  they  were  obU^,  of 
necessity,  to  pass  near  the  Nase,  on  their  passage  in  or  out  of 
the  Sleeve.  The  privateers  and  row-boats,  concealed  behind 
E  rock,  or  in  some  little  cove,  darted  on  them,  either  by  night 
or  day,  and  boarding  suddenly,  carried  them  within  some 
jutting  headland,  or  under  the  protection  of  a  merely  nominal 
battery,  where  a  honey-combed  grun,  witliout  ammunition, 
Tepresented  the  power  of  Denmark,  and  established  the  neu- 
trality of  the  port.  This  had  long  been  endured  by  the 
merchants,  when  very  serious  complaints  were  made  to  Admiral 
Duncan,  who  sent  Captain  Halsted,  in  the  Phcenix,*  with 
verbal  and  discretionary  orders  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
Yequire.  The  Phoenix  was  accompanied  by  a  small  squadron, 
iMid  ^cruised  oif  the  harbour  of  Egeroe,  not  far  from  the  Nase; 
irhere  a  French  and  a  Dutch  cutter,  with  three  English  prises, 
had  tliken  reftige.  Captain  Halsted  sent  his  boats  m  and  took 
'them  all  out.  The  privateers,  though  vessels  of  force,  sur^ 
tondei^  without  opposition  ;  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  Danes^ 
cautiously  avoiding  the  slightest  appearance  of  resistance.  The 
two  privateers  and  the  three  merchant  vessels  were  sent  to 
•  England  for  adjudication;  but.  on  a  representation  from  the 
court  of  Copenhagen,  were  immediatelv  retnnuMl  to  the  place 
whence  they  were  taken.  Such  was  the  temporiziriir  jK)licy  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order,  if  possn)le,  to  avert  the  (hvath'd  repeti- 
tion of  the  northeni  confederacy,  which,  at  last,  alter  every 
fruitless  concession  on  our  part,  actually  took  place,  and  left 
us,  from  Archangel  to  Otenakoff,  if  we  except  Lisbon  and 
Gibraltar,  not  one  friendly  port  in  Europe. 

Mnusters,  no  doubt,  acted  with  great  prudence  in  not  pre* 
eipitating  the  country  into  fresh  quarrels.  While  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  were  united  against  us,  wo  were  contending, 
not  only  for  our  own  independence,  but  for  that  of  all  Europe, 
which  was  in  danger  from  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  French 
nation,  guided  by  a  spirit  of  ]>lun(ler.  rapine,  and  devastation. 
Denmark  and  Sweden  liad  luMther  the  discernment  to  see,  nor 
the  generosity  to  acknowU!dge.  our  claims  to  their  iinhiigence, 
while  contendini;  for  tlie  conmion  cause.  Events  which  fol- 
lowed  each  other,  in  ra])id  succession,  very  soon  proved  the  fact 
that,  but  for  Great  Britain,  those  two  powers  woidd  have 
beconie  provinces  of  France,,  and,  like  Prussia,  have  been 
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governed  by  a  military  prefect  To  gratify  the  aTarice  of  a 
row  merchants  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockhokn,  those  courts  were 
'willing  to  endanger  their  political  existiiioe^  and  throw  down 

the  only  bulwark  between  freedom  and  despotism. 

The  naval  arsenals  of  Franco  were  supplied  with  hemp,  iron, 
masts,  ami  yards,  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  ShijMi 
thus  Irvij^hted  bocanie.  to  the  British  blocliading  squadrons, 
objects  of  the  c^reatcst  interest :  numbers  of -them  were  captured 
in  the  very  act  of  entering  the  ports  of  the  Texel,  Brest,  Cadiz, 
Toulon,  and  Carthagena:  their  cases  were  fairly  and  ably 
,  argued  before  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Admiralty,  both  at 
home  and  abroach  the  King's  advocate  on  the  side  of  the 
captors,  the  SoKdtor-general  and  the  most  learned  counsel  for 
the  claimants,  were  heard  with  equal  indulgence,  and  judgment 
pronounced  with  an  impartiality  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  The  decisions,  which  are  all  recorded,  aro, 
in  general,  replete  with  wisdom  and  acute  reasoning;  and 
even  the  neutral  claimants  tliemselvos  liave  often  appealed  with 
confKUnu-e,  and  have  not  been  disappointed  by  the  award  of 
our  judges. 

Great  Britain  had  no  other  reso\irces  for  her  supply  of  naval 
stores  than  those  above  mentiumcl,  with  the  Adriatic  and 
North  America :  from  the  former,  France,  our  chief  opponent, 
drew  the  principal  part  of  hers.  The  command  of  the  seas 
gave  us  the  power  to  intercept  them  and  prevent  their  rea«:hing 
the  enemy,  and  that  power  we  used  tempemtely  for  our  own 
preservation.  In  1 796  the  open  hostility  of  the  northern  con- 
federacy might  have  been  fatal  to  our  navy,  as  the  quantity  of 
'ftaval  stores  remaining  on  hand  was  too  small  to  afford  a  hope 
of  their  lasting  to  the  end  of  the  war;  but  the  government, 
foreseeing  that  a  rupture  must  inevitably  ensue,  provided  an 
abundant  supply  of  materials  for  naval  equijmient  :  ship 
timber  was  iinjxirted  fioin  the  Adriatic,  masts  and  hemp  from 
North  Anieriea,  while  not  onlvthe  navy  board,  but  al<i)  i)rivate 
merchants,  made  very  large  importations  from  the  Baltic,  and 
the  number  of  British  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  in  one 
year  amounted  to  4,455,  chiefly  laden  with  naval  stores,  com, 
tallow,  hides,  hemp,  and  iron :  at  the  same  time  the  most  rigid 
'economy  was  enjomed  and  enforced  in  the  dock-yards,  and  on 
board  tlie  ships  of  war.  With  these  precautions  the  nation  was 
enabled  to  meet  the  coming  storm,  and  was  in  a  condition,  in 
the  year  1^00  if  not  to  seek,  at  kast  not  to  dread,  hostilities, 
while  the  trade  of  our  enemies  was  reduced  to  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  whicli  Great  Britain  had  been  subjected  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  .American  war. 

If  it  were  inquired  what  event,  during  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
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King  George  the  Third,  liad  most  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
British  empire,  few  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  mutiny  of 
the  fleet  was,  of  all  those  tliat  liappened  in  that  long  and  inte- 
resting period,  the  one  most  lOcely  to  have  acoderated  its 
downfah— it  occasioned  a  political  paralysis,  which  aflected  not 
only  the  kingdom  at  home  but  every  foreign  settlement  or 
station  where  a  ship  of  war  was  to  be  found.  Tlie  belligerent 
powers  which  were  already  united  against  us,  and  the  nations  of 
the  nortli,  whom  the  artful  policy  of  France  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  into  a  second  armed  neutrality,  together  with 
the  states  of  America,  all  rejoiced  at  the  flame  of  discord  which 
had  suddenly  burst  fortii  in  the  British  fleet.  "'Die  tyrants  of 
tlie  seas,"  it  was  oxultiiigly  said,  were  at  their  last  f^asp,  and 
the  fiw  and  uufettereil  trado  of  the  world  it  was  fully  expected 
would  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  our  annihilation.  Fortu- 
nately our  enemies  knew  as  little  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  disasters  as  they  did  of  the  true  character  of  the  British 
nation  and  her  sailors,  amongst  whom  there  was  always  a  wide 
difference  between  mutiny  and  treason.  Instead  of  sinking 
under  the  threatened  danger,  the  spirit  of  the  Kin?  and  the 
people  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  the  trident  was  still  doomed 
to  achieve  new  victories  in  the  hands  of  that  power  which,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  had  known  how  to  wield  it 
with  valour  and  justice. 

The  origin  of  the  mutiny  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes 
—to  tl»c  nuichinations  of  domestic  traitors,  and  correspondino;- 
societies, — to  the  severity  or  tyranny  of  the  captains,  and  the 
secret  influence  of  foreign  enemies.  These  may  each  have  had 
their  weight  in  producing  the  fatal  etVects,  but  certainly  seve- 
rity in  the  captains  was  not  generally,  nor  could  it  have  been 
reasonably,  complained  of  by  the  seamen.  Most  of  the  captains 
erred  on  ^e  other  extreme,  particularly  that  highly  accom- 
plished officer,  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Douglas,  at  that  time 
captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  on  board  of  which  I  had  been 
serving  not  long  before,  and  where  the  want  of  punishment  of 
the  men  was  felt  by  the  officers  as  a  great  evil.  Having  been 
a  witness  to  the  greater  part,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  whole  transaction,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  what  were  the 
causes  set  foiih  at  tlie  time,  and  which  never  were,  and»  I  think, 
never  could  be,  fairly  contradicted. 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  not witlistan ding  the 
great  increast?  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  human  subsist- 
ence, no  addition  had  been  made  either  to  the  pay  or  allow- 
ances of  the  seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  rations  were  not  sufficient  for  their  complete  nourish- 
ment :  hence  me  of  the  causes  of  the  ravages  made  by  the  sea* 
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scurvy  in  long  voyages,  where  the  men  had  no  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  thdr  food.  This  dreadful  disorder 
is  now  nolonger  known,  owing  to  the  improved  and  more  liberal 
method  of  treating  the  crews  of  his  Majesty's  ships.  The 
seamen,  by  means  of  anonymous  letters,  had  stated  to  Lord 
Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  the  hard- 
ships under  which  they  laboured ;  but  the  noble  Earl,  ever  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  romonst ranee  or  complaint,  coming  in  siicli  a  shape, 
had  no  notion  of  governing  the  navy  hy  other  means  than  the 
Articles  of  \N'ar ;  the  round  robins  and  petitions  which  he  re- 
ceived were  therefore  disregarded  and  laid  aside,  without  the 
subject  even  being  mentioned  to  tlie  privy  council,  or  perhaps 
(till  just  before  the  explosion)  to  the  board  of  Admiralty. 

Anonymous  letters  containing  demands  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances were  sent  in  from  most  of  the  ships  at  Spithead,  and  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  as  early  as  the  month  of  February.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  seamtm  for  expressing  their  complaints 
appears  to  have  been  fimnded  on  aii  erroneous  construction  of 
the  22d  article  of  war:  fearful  that  the  leaders  in  such  a 
cause  might  have  been  selected  as  examples  for  punishment, 
they  unfortunately  had  recourse  to  those  means  in  preference 
to  an  open  and  manly  representation,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  received  due  attention  ;  it  must  also  be  observed  that  a 
petition  for  an  increase  of  pay,  under  the  same  plea,  had  been 
a  few  months  before  presented  by  the  naval  lieutenants,  and 
had  met  with  complete  success.  The  22d  article  of  war  states^ 
''that  if  any  person  in  the  fleet  shall  find  cause  of  complaint  of 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  victual,  or  other  just  grounds,  he  • 
shall  quietly  make  the  same  known  to  his  captain  or  com- 
mander-in-chief," who  by  the  same  article  is  directed  to  inquire 
into,  and  cause  the  complaint  to  be  pwently  remedied." 
What  then  were  the  seamen  to  do  ?  They  evidently  had  a  just 
cause  of  complaint,  and  had  made  it  known  in  the  only  way 
they  could  consistently,  as  they  supposed,  with  their  own 
safety. 

The  triumph  of  Lord  Howe  over  the  captains  of  1788  may 
have  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  should  silence  the  complaints 
of  the  seamen  in  1797  with  equal  facility  ;  unfortunately  he* 
tween  the  cases  there  was  no  analogy.  The  officers,  ever  diffi- 
dent, except  in  their  country*s  cause^  having  been  refused  the 
olject  of  their  prayer,  sank  into  humble  retirement  and  silent 
acquiescence :  not  so  the  seamen ;  with  that  rough  and  un« 
polished  audacity  which  had  been  the  terror  of  their  enemies^ 
they  persisted,  and  obtained  the  redress  which  they  sought. 

Attention  ought  not  therefore  to  have  been  withheld  under 
the  pretence  that  no  signature  was  attached  to  their  petitions,  or 
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that  they  were  signed  in  what  is  called  a  round-robin.*  Had 

these  boon  duly  answered,  by  fj^rantinof  the  roquired  indul- 
gences in  the  first  instance,  which  wore  ut'tcrward  extorted  from 
the  (jovernnieiil  liv  foife,  llicre  would  have  been  no  creneral 
mutiny,  the  i  <  ot  nianv  vahiai)le  men  uiiirlit  liave  been  saved, 
andtlie  navvN])artMl  the  discrraceof  a  t^ein'i  .il  iusuljordiualiuu ; 
nor  would  the  country  at  largc^have  been  subjected  to  serious 
apprehensions,  amply  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  Three  per  Gent 
CSonsok  to  45^^. 

The  Channel  fleet  sailed  from  Spitbead  on  the  3d  of  March* 
and  soon  after  returned  into  port|  when  the  seamen,  finding 
their  claims  unnoticed,  proceeded  to  seek  redress  in  the  manner 
wliicli  wc  are  now  to  relate. 

On  the  I5th  of  April  (Easter  Simday),  l-ord  Bridport,  the 
commander-in-chief,  made  the  signal  No.  15  b  to  prepare  for 
sailincr;  the  answer  to  whicli  was  three  cheers  from  every  ship  in 
tlie  fleet  then  lying  at  S])ithead  :  tlie  e\am])le  was  set  by  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  This  ship,  from  the  relaxed  state  of  disci- 
pline in  wliich  she  had  been  kept,  while  the  flag  of  Earl  Howe 
.was  flying  on  board  her,  naturally  became  tlie  focus  ^of  all 
mutiny,  a  character  which  she  maintained  until  she  was  Iramt 
off  Leghorn* 

The  first  declaration  of  the  seamen  after  this  open  demon* 
atration  was,  that  they  would  not  weigh  an  anchor  until  their 
just  demands  were  complied  with,  **nnle.vs'  the  enemy's  fleet 
should  put  to  sea,'^  in  wliich  case  they  would  go  out  and  hgbt 

thrai,  and  then  return  into  port  and  renew  their  complaints. 

Against  this  explosion,  though  not  unexpected  either  by  the 
board  of  Admiralty  or  the  admirals  and  captains  at  Ports- 
mouth, no  j)recaution  a])])ears  to  have  been  adopted.  Every 
means  of  remonstrance  and  peiNuasion  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  induce  the  men  to  return  to  their  duty,  but  in  vain  ;  their 
measures  wore  talcea  with  a  cool  and  secret  detemiinatioii.  If 
anv  ship  showed  tiie  smallest  inclination  to  depart  from  tho 
rules  laid  down  by  the  leaders,  she  was  immediatel}  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  fleet,  and  watched  with  the  most  unceasing 
vigilance.    Two  delegates  were  choseti  from  each  ship,  ana 
the  whole  aasembled  together  in  the  admiral's  cabin,  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte.    Every  man  was  sworn  to  be  tnie  to  the 
cause,  and  not  to  yield  initil  their  \itmost  demands  slionld  l)o 
complied  with.    \'ard-ropes  were  rove  at  the  fore  yard-arm  of 
each  ship,  and  a  threat  of  immediate  execution  hekl  out  to  any 
one  who  shoidd  betray  them.    Some  otlicers,  wiio  had  rendered 
themselves  remarkable  for  tlie  severity  of  their  discipline,  were 

*  From  the  namesi  he\np^  written  in  a  circle  on  lines  MBnuttlDg  firom  lll^ 
CQutre,  m  that  no  one  appeared  to  bo  the  fint  to  sign.  .  '  " 
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sent  on  diora ;  bat  tliMe  were  few  in  number,  and  soon  recalled : 
seamen  mounted  the  rigging  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 

and  at  sunset,  and  gave  three  cheers ;  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued during  the  time  the  mutiny  lasted.  The  Channel  fleet 
was  now  completely  in  tlieir  ])Ower:  the  Admiralty,  that  had 
so  lately  slighted  their  com])laints,  flew  to  Portsmouth,  and 
offered  miheeded  concessions  ;  a  committee  of  the  board 
made  several  ineft'ectual  proposals  to  restore  harmony  ;  whil« 
the  deepest  consternation  and  alarm  prevailed  throughout  the 
country 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  Admirals  Gardner^  CSolpom  and  Pole 
went  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  confer  with  the  deleeates, 
who  assured  them  that  no  arrangements  would  be  oonsidered 
final,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Kmg  and  Betrliament,  and  far- 
ther guaranteed  hj  a  proclamation  for  a  general  pardon.  Ad- 
miral Gardner  went  on  the  forecastle,  and  told  the  seamen  they 
were  acting  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  If,  said  that  gallant 
oflicer,  you  will  return  to  vour  duty,  you  may  hang  me  at  the 
yard-arm.  at  the  same  time  ])lacin<T  liis  neck  in  the  noose  of  the 
yard-rope  ;  but  the  seamen  showed  no  disposition  to  ofler  any 
violence  to  the  vice-admiral,  who  was  greatly  beloved  in  the 
navy. 

•  Lord  Bridport,  findin?  the  red  flag,  or  flag  of  defiance,  fly- 
ing on  board  the  Roytd  George,  ordered  his  own  flag  to  be 
struck,  declaring  that  he  womd  ne^er  hinst  it  again.  The 
seamen,  equally  enraged  on  dieir  part,  declared,  as  I  was  in- 
fi>rmed  at  the  time,  that  it  never  should  be  rehoisted,  but  lx>th' 
parties  became  soon  afler  reconciled.  The  ships  shotted  their^ 
guns,  kept  a  watch  constantly  on  deck  the  same^as  at  sea,  and 
conflned  the  officers  onboard;  but  put  no  other  restraint  on 
their  persons,  nor  oflVred  them  any  violence. 

On  the2'2d,  the  men,  l>eing  rather  more  tranquil,  caused  two 
lettei-s  to  be  written,  one  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, stating  the  cause  of  their  conduct  on  the  preceding 
day ;  the  <rther  to  Lord  Bridport,  in  which  they  disclaimed  any 
inlention  of  offering  him  personal  offimee. 

This  produced  the  return  of  Lord  Bridport  to  hk  ship,— 4ds 
flag  was  re-hoisted,  and,  addressing  the  crew,  he  acquainted 
them  that  he  broucrht  with  him  a  compliance  with  all  their 
demands,  and  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  for  all  past 
offences.  These  oflers,  alter  some  deliberation,  were  aoeeplsd/ 
and  the  men  returned  with  cheerfulness  to  their  duty. 

It  was  now  generally  thought  that  all  disputes  were  finally 
settled,  and  the  fleet  dropjHMl  down  to  St.  Helen'si,  ])reparHtory 
to  sailing ;  but  on  the  7th  ot  May,  vhen  Lord  Bridport  made 
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the  signal  to  prepare  for  sailing,  every  ship  refused  to  obey; 
the  seamen  allegingthat  the  Government  did  not  intend  tokeep 
its  faith  with  them;  and  the  delegates  had  determined  to  hold 
what  they  called  a  convention,  on  board  the  London,  of  98 
guns,  then  l)earing  the  flapj  of  Vice-admiral  Colpovb.  wlio  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  oppose  their  measures  :  they,  however,  got 
on  board ;  when  the  vice-admiral  informed  th^  that  if  they 
oflfered  to  meet  in  convention  he  should  order  the  marines  to 
fire  on  them :  the  delegates  persisted :  the  marines  levelled 
their  pieces,  and  in  this  situation  they  were  again  admonished* 
but  to  no  purpose.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  one  of  the  delegates 
fired  at  Lieut.  SimmSi,  of  the  marines,  and  wounded  him. 
Lieut.  Peter  Bover  was  directed  by  Captain  Griffiths  (the  late 
Vice-admiral  Sir  Edward  G.  Colpnys)  to  prevent  the  muti- 
neers pointing  a  main-deck  gun  alt  against  the  ofhcers.  Bover 
executed  his  orders,  b»it  the  seamen  returned  to  the  gini  again, 
when  he  shot  one  of  them  with  his  pisiul ;  iuv  tliis  lie  was  soon 
after  taken  to  the  forecastle  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm,  and 
the  rope  was  put  round  his  neck,  but  he  was  saved  by  the  iu- 
terfereneeof  Mark  Turner,  one  of  the  delegates,  who  had  known 
him  in  a  former  ship ;  two  other  seamen  were  killed  at  the 
same  time  in  this  unfortunate  aflair.  The  seamen  of  the  London, 
having  now  gained  the  conomand  of  the  decks  in  defiance  to 
the  officers  and  marines,  turned  the  muzzles  of  the  foremost 
guns  af^,  and  threatened  to  blow  every  one  of  their  opponents 
into  the  water:  in  the  mean  while  my  poor  friend  Peter  I3over 
was  standing  on  the  forecastle,  awaiting  the  sentence  of  the 
mutineers.  The  admiral  inlerimsed,  and  very  nobly  obsened 
that  he  alone  was  to  blame,  and  not  the  first  lieutenant  ;  and  that 
he  (the  admiral)  had  acted  by  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Admiralty.  I'he  seamen  demanded  and  obtained  tliose  orders. 
They  then  confined  the  admiral,  captain,  and  officers,  to  their 
cabins,  and  made  the  marines  prisoners.  On  the  11th,  ^ 
crew  of  the  London  expressed  a  wish  that  the  admiral  should 
go  on  shore,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by  Gaptain  Griffiths; 
and  the  crews  <^  the  other  ships  behaved  in  a  very  riotous  man- 
ner, sending  many  distinguished  officers  out  of  their  ships; 
among  others  were  Captain  Holloway,  of  the  Duke  ;  Alexander 
Hood,  of  the  Mars  ;  Thomas  Wells,  of  the  Defence  ;  George 
Campbell,  of  the  Terrible  ;  John  Nicholls,  of  the  Marlhorougli ; 
John  Cooke,  of  the  Nymph  ;  and  John  Bligh,  of  the  Latona. 
Vice-admiral  Gardner  was  also  sent  on  shore  from  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  with  three  of  his  lieutenants.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
quested by  the  seamen  to  return,  but  refused  mitil  these  offioera 
mm  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
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The  Channel  fleet  continued  in  a  state  of  mutinous  ferment 
until  the  14th  of  May,  when  Earl  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth^ 
with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  and  settle  all  nintters  in  dis- 
pute. His  lordship  also  broncfht  with  liim  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  passed  on  the  Utli,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  seamen,  and  a  ])rocUnnatlon  of  pardon  to  all 
who  should  imniediatelv  rot  urn  to  tlieir  duty. 

On  the  15th  the  delegates  ft  om  the  ships  at  Spithead  landed, 
and  proceeded  to  the  government-house  at  Portsmouth,  where 
they  partook  of  some  refreshment,  after  which  they  marched 
in  procession  to  Sally  Port,  where  they  embarked  in  the  barges 
of  the  ships  of  war,  accompanied  by  Lord  and  Lady  Howe, 
and  some  officers  of  high  rank,  and  persons  of  distinction. 
Having  visited  all  the  sWips  at  St.  Helen's,  they  returned  to 
Sally  Fort,  where  they  landed,  and  Lord  Howe,  who  was  very 
infirm,  wa^  carried  on  the  shoiddors  of  the  delofyatos  to  the 
government-house,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  table 
with  the  I'^arl  and  his  lady.  Everything  now  appeared  to  be 
happily  adjusted,  and  on  the  following  day  the  fleet  sailed  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Lord  liridport. 

This  was  the  last  time  Earl  Howe  ever  wrat  afloat ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  his  lordship^  feeble  constitution  received  a 
dioek  on  this  occasion  which  it  never  recovered:  he  died 
shortly  after. 

If  in  the  origin  of  this  unfortunate  affair  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  the  seamen  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  to  point 
out  what  in  my  judgment  were  the  errors  of  the  Government,  I 
must  now  present  both  parties  in  the  very  opposite  extremes. 
Whilst  Lord  Bridport  watched  the  fleet  of  France  in  the  har- 
bour of  Brest,  and  preserved  at  least  the  outward  apprarnnee 
of  good  order,  the  fleet  in  the  North  Seas,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Duncan,  and  that  oft' Cadiz,  under  the  lOarl 
of  St.  Vincent,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  insubordination ; 
which,  in  the  first,  soon  broke  out  into  open  acts  of  mutiny, 
and  in  the  latter  was  smothered  and  entirely  suppressed  by 
the  coolness  and  fortitude  of  the  officer  intrusted  with  that  im- 
portant command.  I  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  fleet  in  the  North  Seas,  as  being  nearest  to  the 
seat  of  empire,  and  one  in  which  the  greatest  atrocities  were 
committe(f.  and  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Duncan,  consi<;ting  of  15  sail  of  the  line,  was  lying 
in  Yarmouth  roads,  when  about  four  p.  m.  the  crew  of  the  Ve- 
nerable, of  74  guns,  the  flag-ship,  mounted  the  rigging  and 
gave  three  cheers :  Major  Trollops  who  commanded  the  de- 
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*  tachment  of  marines  embarked  on  board,  instantly  flew  bn 
deck,  with  his  men  under  arms,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of 
tlie  ship,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  restored  order  and  obe- 
dience ;  the  rin<rh'aders  were  secured  to  the  number  of  six,  and 
conhned  in  irons:  their  speedy  and  exemplary  punishment 
would  have  been  both  a  wise  and  a  merciful  mea^sure.  But 

* 

the  admiraU  remarkable  for  uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
pkoai  undaunted  courage  with  th«  most  benevolent  heart,  for- 
gave them,  upon  a  promise  of  their  never  repeating  the  offbnoe; 
^nd  it  must  be  owned  that  the  crew  of  the  Venerable*  by  their 
subsequent  conduct,  perfectly  redeemed  their  character:  the 
outrage,  however,  which  they  had  perpetrated,  had  infected 
the  surrounding  ships,  more  prompt  to  imitate  their  bad  than 
to  Ibllow  their  pood  exfj^jiple.  On  tlic  following  day  the  fleet 
sailed  for  the  Texel,  and  were  bccuhned  outside  of  the  sands  off 
Yannoiith,  where  tin*  sliij)s  anchored,  except  the  Standard  and 
Hellicpieux,  of  ()4  gun<  each,  which  returned  into  Yarmouth 
roads  "  to  redress  tiieir  grievances  " — such  was  the  language 
9f  the  mutineers;  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  them  had  put 
forth  a  declaration,  that  the  seamen  of  the  Channel  fleet  had 
liot  done  enouffh—that  they  should  have  insisted  on  seamen 
sitting  as  menwers  of  courts-martial  where  any  of  their  own 
class  were  to  be  tried — and  many 'other  propositions  equally 
frivolous  and  incompatible  with  the  ^ood  of  the  sen  ice. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  after  the  pacification  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  the  largest,  best  manned,  and  what 
\*ere  deemed  the  finest  ships  in  the  Hritish  navy,  that  of  the 
North  Seas,  deprived  of  such  auxiMai  ies,  might,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  a  little  firmness  and  tem])("rate  punishment,  liave  been 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  thc^  fatal  consequences  which  en- 
sued have  been  entirely  prevented. 

On  the  morning -of  the  29th  of  Mav,  when  the  signal  was 
made  for  the  fleet  to  wei^h,  it  was  reluetantly  oonphed  with« 
and  sueh  ships  as  did  weigh  vetumed  mto  Yarmouth  roads : 
the  seamen  of  the  Agamemnon  cut  her  cable,  though  they  did 
not  refuse  to  make  sail  on  the  ship  when  desired  so  to  do ;  and, 
during  the  morning,  the  rest  of  the  slii^js  (rot  under  sail,  and 
stood  to  the  eastward.  liefore  12  o'clock,  however,  all  of  them 
had  deserted  the  admiral,  exce])t  the  Adamant,  of  50  guns, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Vice-Admirai  Onslow;  the  (ilatton.*  eora- 
nianded  by  Captain  Trollope ;  and  the  Agamenuion,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Fancourt.  At  I  o'clock  the  two  latter 
ships  also  mutinied,  and,  leaving  the  Venerable  and  Adamant 
J    '  ■  ■  I  I     ■  ■ 
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io  jpraeeed  off  the  Texel,  nturned  into  Yarmouth  loads.   On  ^ 
Jboard  the  Agamemnon  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of  an 
intention,  to  mutiny  till  the  people  had  dined,  when  they  were 
palled  by  the  boatswain*M  mate,  but  none  appearing,  a  petty 
officer  came,  and  gave  information  that  the  sFiip's  company  had 
retreated  to  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  deck,  and  refused  to 
come  up.    I  was  at  that  time  officer  of  the  watch,  and  fourth 
liciilonant.    I  acquainted  the  captain,  who  desired  me  to  ac- 
company him  down  to  speak  to  them.    We  went  forward  on 
tlie  lower  deck,  and  found  the  men  had  made  a  l)arrira<le  of 
hammocks  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  thf  (tther.  just  l)erore 
the  fore  halcliway.  and  had  left  an  embrasure  on  each  side, 
through  which  they  had  poiiiteil  Uvo  21-pounders;  these  they 
had  loaded,  and  threatened  to  lire  in  case  of  resistance  on  the- 
part  of  the  officers.   The  captain  spoke  to  them,  but,  bein^ 
treated  with  much  contempt,  returned  to  the  quarter-deck.  A 
few  minutes  after  a  number  of  the  people  came  up;  some> 
seised  the  wheel,  while  others  rounded  in  the  weather  braces 
and  wore  the  ship,  passing  under  the  stem  of  the  Venerable, 
The  admiral  made  our  signal  to  come  to  the  wind  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  the  same  as  he  was  on  himself.   We  answered  with 
what  was  then  called  the  signal  of  inability,  being  a  flag  half- 
white  and  red  over  half  blue  and  yellow,  both  hori/ontally 
ilivided.    When  the  sails  were  trimmed  on  the  starl)oard  tack, 
and  tile  course  had  been  shaped  by  the  delegates  for  Yarniouth 
roads,  the  captain  went  to  his  dinner  with  the  otficers,  whom- 
he  hatl,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  previously  invited, 
leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  deck,  though  without  the  smallest 
anthonty,  if  such  an  anomaly  can  be  conceived.  About  half- 
past  9»  Axle,  the  ma8ter«t-arms»  came  to  me,  and  openly,  in 
the  presence  of  others,  said,  "  Mr.  Brenton,  you  have  given  the 
ship  away;  the  best  part  of  the  men  and  all  the  marines  aro 
in  your  mvour.''    I  replied  that  I  could  not  act  by  myself; 
that  the  captain  had  decided,  and  I  feared  there  was  no  re- 
medy.   I,  however,  w^nt  into  the  cabin,  and  in  a  very  clear 
and  distinct  manner  told  Captain  Fancourt  what  tlic  master- 
at-arms  had  said,  and  added  inv  firm  conviction  that  he  was 
right,  advi.sing  inmiediate  measures  to  retake  th(^  ship,  and 
join  tlie  admiral.     His  answer  I  shall  never  forget.    *•  Mr. 
Brenton,  if  we  call  out  the  marines  some  of  the  men  will  be 
shot,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them  lying  in  convulsions  on 
the  deck ;  no,  no,  a  little  patience,  and  we  shall  all  hail  unani- 
mity again.**   I  quitted  the  cabin,  and  walked  the  deck  until 
my  watch  was  out,  too  much  irritated  to  say  a  word  more. 
•  On  the  Mknring  morning  we  reached  Yarmouth  roads*  and' 
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joined  three  other  ships,  each  ha^^ng  a  red  flag  flying  at  her 

forctop-gallant-mast  head ;  the  Agamemnon  hoisted  one  also» 
which  was  called  by  the  delegates  the  flag  of  defiance.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  officers  kept  charge  of  their  watches^ 

the  seamen  obeying  them  in  any  order  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  but  no  furtlier.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  imme- 
diately called,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Agamemnon 
and  Ardent,  of  fvl  guns,  and  the  Leopard  and  Isis,  of  50  guns, 
should  go  to  the  Nore,  to  augment  the  number  of  ships  at  that 
anchorage  in  a  state  little  short  of  open  rebellion,  but  not  with 
any  view  of  assisting  or  being  assisted  by  the  enemies  of  their 
country ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  had  these  put  to  sea,  we  should 
have  immediately  gon'e  in  pursuit  of  them  with  the  same  seal 
and  loyalty  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  determination  was  made  known  of  taking  the 
ships  to  the  Nore,  the  officers  of  the  Agamemnon  declined 
doing  duty,  and  retired  to  their  cabins,  or  to  the  ward-rooni, 
where  they  remained  unmolested,  and  were  even  treated  with 
respect.  'I'he  mutineers  demanded  the  keys  of  the  marine  arm- 
chest  from  Captain  David  Wilson,  who  commanded  the  party; 
the  gallant  veteran  himself,  unsupported,  threw  the  keys  over- 
board, and  told  the  delegates  to  go  after  them.  They  then  de- 
manded^the  keys  of  the  magazine,  which  my  galluit  friend, 
Cutclifle,  the  first  lieutenant,  refused  to  give  np.  The  captain 
was  then  on  shore.  When  he  came  on  hoard  he  gave  the  mu- 
tineers all  they  demanded,  and  all  that  the  officers  had  refused. 

Before  we  left  Yarmouth  Vice-admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pasley 
came  on  board,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  people  to 
return  to  their  duty ;  but  no  argument  could  avail  with 
men  who  had  so  recently  thrown  off  the  ties  of  discipline 
and  obedience.  Having  set  forth  the  inevitable  consequences 
to  themselves  and  to  their  country  of  the  conduct  they 
were  pursuing,  the  vice-admiral  demanded  of  what  they  had 
to  complain?  A  man  named  Patrick  Shea,  a  delegate  of 
the  Leopard,  replied,  "That  they  werelkot  allowed  to  keep  the 
Sahbath-day  holy,  and  that  the  fiddler  had  been  ordered  or 
permitted  to  play  to  them  on  Sunday.*'  Such  were  their 
grievances.  This  speech  cost  the  orator  his  life ;  he  was  hung 
at  the  Nore  soon  after,  with  many  others  of  the  same  ship^ 
The  crews  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence  to  the  vice* 
admiral,  and,  crj'ing  out  '*  Down,  down,"  all  ran  below. 

The  four  ships  anchored  at  the  Nore  about  the  0th  of  June, 
late  in  the  evenin<r.  utuler  the  entire  command  of  the  quarter- 
masters and  delegates,  the  pilots  taking  charge  as  usual.  At 
this  time  wc  obsened  a  heavy  iiring  of  great  guns  and  mus* 
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kelry  from  the  whole  fleet  assembled  there.  A  bo;it  at  this 
moment  came  alongside,  and  some  delegates  appeared  on  the 
quarter-deck.  I  inquired  of  tliem  what  the  firing  was  about? 
and  one  of  them,  w  ho  I  think  was  Parker  himself,  said  it  was 
all  at  the  Serapis,  which  liad  run  away  from  the  fleet,  and  got 
into  the  harbour.  Tliis  ship,  it  appeared,  had  folloMd  tlie 
noble  example  set  them  by  the  Clyde,  of  38  guns,  co  jgiianded 
hy  Captain  Charles  Cunningham,  and  the  St.  Florenso,  of  40 
guns,  oommanded  by  Sir  Harry  Neale.  These  firigatesy  in  de- 
nance  of  the  threats  of  the  delegates,  and  hostile  preparations 
on  the  part  of  the  shi)>s  near  them,  had  holdly  passed  through 
the  whole  a  few  days  previously. 

It  is  i^npossible  to  describe  the  heat  and  irritation  of  the 
seamen  at  the  Nore  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  and  the  accession 
of  the  four  ships  of  the  line  to  their  cause.  The  insolence  of 
the  leaders  was  raised  to  such  a  heiglit  tliat  it  was  diflicult  to 
say  where  their  excesses  might  end ;  and  it  was  intimated  by 
some  of  the  delegates  who  came  to  visit  the  Agamemnon  that 
violence  might  be  offered  to  the  officers  and  their  adherents. 
Utader  these  melancholy  circumstances,  into  which  we  had 
heen  betrayed  by  the  want  of  resolution  and  firmness  in  the 
captains  of  the  four  ships,  and  not  by  their  tyranny,  the 
officers  prepared  for  the  worst,  went  to  their  cabins,  put  their 
pistols  by  their  sides,  and  lay  dow  n  in  their  clothes.  \  seaman 
was  placed  as  sentinel  at  the  wardroom-door  with  three  loaded 
pistols,  two  of  which  were  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  the  third  he 
neld  in  his  hand ;  but  no  incivility  w  as  offered  to  any  one. 
I  lay  down  on  the  locker  in  the  wardroom.  At  sunrise  I  was 
awoke  by  the  reports  of  great  guns  and  musketry,  and  saw 
what  I  supposed  to  be  officers  and  men  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arms  of  some  of  the  ships.  They  were  run  up  in  the  smoke 
of  the  guns,  in  the  manner  ususdly  practised  at  naval  execu- 
tions. While  hanging,  volleys  of  musketry  were  fired  at  them; 
and  we  concluded  that  we  should  very  soon  share  the  same 
fate ;  nor  was  it  till  two  or  three  hours  afterward  that  we  were 
undeceived,  and  informed  that  the  figures  suspended  were  only 
effigies  meant  to  represent  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
whom  they  familiarly  termed  **  Billy  Pitt,**  and  considered  as 
their  greatest  encmv. 

It  appeared  that  the  fleet  collected  at  the  Nore  had  agreed 
to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  a  man  named 
Kichard  Parker,  who  had  struck  the  flag  of  Vice-admiral 
Buckner  on  board  the  Sandwich,  of  1)8  guns,  the  guardship  at 
the  port,  and  substituted  the  red  flag  at  the  foretop-gallant- 
mast  head,  which  he  called  lus  own ;  it  was  also  worn  by  all 
the  ships,  though  still  acknowledging  Farker^s  authority* 
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About  10  o'clock  this  man  came  on  board  the  Agramemnon  in 
his  baro^p.  with  a  band  of  music  playing  "God  save  the  King" 
and  "  Uule  Britannia."  The  corps  of  marines  maintained  its 
good  character  to  the  last,  and,  had  they  been  supportwl,  would 
intallibly  have  quelled  the  mutiny  in  the  North  Sea-fleet.  A 
ttouniuMi^  of  delegates  was  constantly  sitting  on  board  the 
Sandi9i»  in  the  admiral's  cabin :  tfieir  table  was  covered  with 
a  union  jack,  a  can  of  beer  was  placed  on  it,  the  members  sat 
•with  their  hats  on,  and  ordered  such  captains  as  were  sum- 
moned before  them  to  be  uncovered :  this  Captidn  Cunning- 
.ham  and  others  refust^d  to  do. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Agamemnon  at  the  Nore,  a 
fscene  both  cUsgracefuI  and  unprecedented  took  plaoe.at  Sheer- 
ness. 

On  tlie  'iOth  of  Mav  the  deleorates  sent  to  Vice-admiral 
Buckner  a  statement  of  their  demands,  and  a  declaration  that 
nothing  but  a  full  compliance  therewith  should  induce  them 
to  return  to  their  duty;  they  were  as  follow  :— 

Art.  1.  Thai  every  indulgence  gpranted  to  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth 
should  be  granted  to  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  and  pbces  adjacent* 
•    9.  That  every  man,  upon  a  ship's  coming  into  harbour,  should 
have  liberty  to  go  and  see  his  friends,  it  being  understood  the  onB»- 

ber  should  be  limited  according  to  the  duty  of  the  ship. 

3.  That  ships  going  to  sea  should  be  paid  all  their  arrears  of 
wages  down  to  six  months. 

4.  That  no  offieer  that  has  been  turned  out  of  any  of  bis  Ma^ 
jesty's  ships  shall  be  again  employed  in  the  same  ship  without  the 
consent  of  the  ship's  company. 

5.  That  whenever  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  sluill  be  paid,  if 
there  be  any  pressed  men  on  board  who  shall  not  be  in  course  of 
pay,  they  shall  receive  two  months'  advance,  to  furnish  them  with 
necessaries. 

6.  That  any  seaman  who  may  have  deserted  from  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  shall  be  now  in  any  of  his  Msjesty's  shipa^  shall  be  pa^ 
dooed,  and  rtoam  imletiinijicntwn. 

7.  That  a  more  equal  distribution  be  made  of  prise-money  in 

ships  of  war.  ' 

8.  That  the  Articles  of  War,  as  now  enforced,  require  various 
alterations,  and  several  should  be  expunged  ;  and,  if  more  moderate 
ones  were  held  forth  to  the  seamen  in  general,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  taking  off*  that  terror  and  prejudice  against  his  Majesty's  service 
too  frequently  imbibed  by  the  seamen,  and  preventing  their  volun* 
tary  enlistment. 

And  the  committee  declared  their  determination  not  to  sur- 
render their  charge  until  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  lords 
.Qf  the  Admbalty  to  oonfirm  the  above  demands.  This  paper 
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was  dated  on  board  the  Sandwich,  on  the  20th  of  May  1797, 
and  signed  by  the  delegates  of  each  ship. 

The  first  of  these  articles  was  unnecessary,  as  the  seamen 
iVflU  knew  that  all  were  ineluded  in  the  indulgences  granted  to 
the  fleet  at  Snithead. 

The  secona  had  always  heen  granted  whenever  the  service 
would  admit  of  it ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  an  absolute 
j-ule. 

The  third  was  the  common  practice  of  the  service. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  were  inadmissible. 

The  seventh,  though  at  that  timo  refused,  was  some  years 
.  «ftenvard  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  v(M'v  largro  share  of 
prize-money  deducted  from  the  captains  and  given  to  the 
seamen.* 

With  respect  to  the  eighth,  had  the  Articles  of  War  always 
been  enforced  to  the  letter,  there  might  have  been  some  cause 
•for  complaint,  but  this  was  well  known  not  to  be  the  case. 

The  demands  werv  all  firmly  and  properly  refused  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  pardon  offered  to  sucii  as  would  return  to 
their  duty.  Admiral  Buekner,  in  delivering  this  reply  to  the 
•delegates,  alIon:ed  them  ten  minutes  to  prepare  an  answer ; 
instead  of  so  doing  they  took  to  their  boats,  boarde^  and 
brought  the  gun-boats  out  of  the  harbour,  and  carried  thern  to 
the  Great  Nore,  firing  at  the  garrison  of  Slu'crness  as  they 
passed ;  more,  as  they  said,  in  defiance,  than  with  a  view  to 
doing  any  injury.  The  mutiny  from  this  moment  assumed 
the  cliaracter  of  rebellion,  and  as  such  the  Government  and 
the  nation,  justly  incensed,  determined  to  treat  it. 

The  delegates  and  conunittee-men  were  still  in  the  habit  of 
poing  on  shore  at  Sheemess;  parading  the  streets  with  flags, 
*  insulting  the  admiral  and  all  lawful  auUiority,  and  making 
converts  to  their  cause  among  the  lower  orders ;  this  was  soon 

5ut  an  end  to.  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  re  sent 
own  to  direct  the  naval  and  military  operations  intended  to 
reduce  the  fleet  to  obedience.  On  the  27tli  of  May  a  party  of 
•delegates  had  gone  up  the  river  Thames,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  crows  of  the  ships  lying  at  Long  Reach  to  join  them, 
and  drop  down  to  tlie  Nore ;  they  were  fired  at  by  the  fort  of 


*  Tliiii  haH  been  doM  within  a  short  period,  liy  the  Kiiig'»  Order  iu  Council, 
dated  19th  March  1834,  a  new  and  mora  equitabia  diitribution  u  made ;  if  it 
be  just  to  «io  it  n  w,  it  would  havt-  Wen  itiually  so  to  have  doiiL-  it  t-ailier.  The 
chttnce«  oi' prize-mouey  in  any  future  war  will  be  fur  less  tluin  they  have  ever 
■bren»  to  which  we  may  add  this  important  coneideration,  that,  in  eonwqnenee 
of  the  enormous  reduction  in  the  cai'tain's  portion,  he,  as  the  responsible  de- 
taining officer,  will  be  very  cautious  huw  he  sends  a  neutral  ihto  por(  for  udju* 
ficfaOotf.  Wheve  a  captain  fermerly  oMained  £6,000,  he  will  now  only  get 
£1,000.  Tli»flagpiepotteitNdiie«dto«M-lMl& 
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Tillnirv.  and,  havinof  landed  at  Gravesond,  were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  loyal  inhabitants,  but  bv  some  means  they  re- 
gained  their  liberty.  This  lenity  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
favour  the  oHicers  of  the  fleet,  wlu)  were  in  the  power  of  the 
mutineers;  and  this  explanation  goes  to  the  entire  acquittal  of 
Vice-admiral  Buckuer,  who  acted  with  the  same  motives  as 
the  loyal  people  of  Graveaend.  The  men  set  at  liberty  at  that 
place  soon  after  prevailed  on  the  crew  of  the  Lancaster,  of  64 
guns,  to  join  them. 

On  the  29th  of  May  three  lords  of  (he  Admiralty  went 
down  to  Slieemess,  and  held  a  board  at  the  house  of  Commis- 
sioner Hartwell ;  the  delegates  were  sent  for,  and  dieir  lord-  . 
ships,  finding  their  insolence  increase  with  the  concessions  of 
Govern^nen^  returned  to  town,  assuring  them  that  nothing 
beyond  what  had  been  granted  would  be  oflered  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  mutineers,  with  Parker  at  their  head,  now  became  des- 
perate, and  proceeded  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Thames; 
for  this  purpose  they  placed  the  Standard,  of  G4  guns.  Bril- 
liant frigate,  of  28  guns,  and  Inspector  and  Swan  sloops  of 
war,  across  the  river,  from  the  Nore  Sand  to  the  town  of  South- 
end, and  stopped  every  vessel  bound  up  or  down,  except  the 
fishAnen  and  a  few  neutrals;  the  latter  received  a  pass,  signed 
''Richard  Parker/'  The  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  de- 
tained at  the  Nore  was  immense,  and  the  consternation  in 
London  and  throughout  the  empire  proportionably  great ;  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  wen;  at  45.^. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the  other  three 
shi])sat  tile  Nore,  Parker  had  been  on  board  the  Clyde,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  the  crew  of  that  ship  to  take  her  up 
against  Tilbury  Fort;  but  tliis  Captain  Cunningham  prevented, 
and  his  was  the  first  ship  of  war  that  quitted  the  cause  of  the 
mutineers.  The  St  Fiorenzo  next  escaped :  this  ship  was  going 
with  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  to  Cuxhaven ;  her  Koy^ 
Highness,  having  been  then  recently  married  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  embarked  shortly  after  at  Harwich. 
The  arrival  of  the  four  ships  from  Yarmouth  made  the  number 
of  the  rebel  Heet  amount  to  about  13  sail  of  the  line*,  besides 
f^igate^i.  sloops,  and  gun-boats. 

The  desertion  of  tlie  Clyde,  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  Serapis,  had 
tlirown  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  the  ringleailers ;  and  however 
they  might  have  alVected  to  despise  the  aet,  or  to  rejoice  at  the 
accession  of  the  four  ships,  it  had  very  important  consequences; 
it  «pr««d  dhtr»rt  among  them.«.d  M  them  - to  doubt  th. 

•  In  fhsNoith^aflwtfiftitsiifxstakiii  into  lbs  lias. 
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firmneBS  of  each  .other;  and  every  one  sought,  by  indirect 
means,  to  make  hia  peace  and  ( ure  his  own  safety.  This  was 
the  secret  feeling  and  principle  of  action  among  all,  except 
Parker  and  his  most  guilty  adherents ;  hence  the  marked  at- 
tention and  kindness  shown  by  many  of  the  seamen  to  their 
officers,  the  assurances  that  all  would  soon  be  well,  and  the 
offers  to  convey  letters  on  shore  for  tliein.  The  leading  men 
on  board  the  Agamemnon,  not  choosinp;-  to  resign  the  situation 
of  delegate,  got  drunk  purposely,  and  were  consequently  dis- 
missed by  a  vote  of  the  ship's  company. 

About  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  turn  the  officers  on  shore 
from  the  Agamemnon,  but  only  the  captain  of  marines  and 
one  midshipman  were  sent  away.  It  was  proposed  to  send  me 
on  shore  with  them,  and  the  motion  was  strongly  supported  by 
my  servant,  a  boy  whom  I  had  taken  great  pains  in  teaching 
to  read,  which  1  found  he  disliked,  and  who  took  thismethodof 
getting  rid  both  of  his  book  and  his  tutor;  the  motion  was, 
however,  negatived,  and  I  remained  in  the  ship  a  few  weeks 
longer. 

Among  the  various  schemes  and  extravagant  projects  of  the 
rebel  admiral  and  his  friends,  none  exceeded  in  folly  and 
madness  that  of  taking  the  lleet  to  sea,  and  delivering  it  up 
to  the  enemy,  or  proceeding  to  distant  countries  and  selling 
the  ships  for  what  they  could  get  This  was  the  last  effort  of 
despair,  and  upon  its  failure  the  whole  spell  was  dissolved. 

The  conduct  of  the  mutineers  had  now  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
treme, that  no  compromise  was  offered  to  them;  the  energies 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  nation  were  roused ;  subscriptions 
were  entered  into  by  the  merchants  at  Lloyd's  to  procure  vo- 
lunteers to  man  the  ships  and  gun-boats  intended  to  go  against 
the  rebel  fleet;  tlie  forts  at  Tilbury,  Gravesend,  and  Slieerness, 
were  put  into  the  most  efficient  state,  and  furnaces  placed  in  them 
for  heating  shot;  the  buoys  at  the  Nore  and  along  the  coast, 
down  the  Swin  and  Queen's  Channel,  were  taken  up,  which 
eflfectually  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ships.  The  Neptune,  of 
98  guns,  Consmodore  Sir  Erasmus  Gower,  manned  witn  volun- 
teers raised  bv  the  merchants,  with  the  Lancaster,  of  64  guns, 
whose  crew  had  now  returned  to  their  duty,  and  the  Ann- 
court,  of  64  guns,  with  many  gun-boats,  were  ordered  to  luop 
down  the  river,  and  prepare  to  attack  the  rebels. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  London,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  mutinous 
and  treasonable  proceedings  of  the  crews  of  certain  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  at  the  Nore,  and  at  the  same  time  offering 
his  Majesty's  pardon  to  such  as  should  return  to  their  duty; 
and  on  the  6th  of  June  two  Bills  were  brought  in  and  passed 

VOL.  i.  O 
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through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal 
assent, — one  for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  any  attempts 
to  seduce  jiersons  serving  in  his  Majesty's  forces,  by  sea  or 
land,  from  tlieir  duty  or  allegiance,  or  to  entice  them  to  mutiny 
or  disobedience;  the  other,  for  tiie  more  eflectually  restrainiiig 
intercourse  with  the  crews  of  certain  of  his  Majesty's  ships  then 
in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  and  for  the  more  effectually 
repressing  of  such  mut  i  ny  and  rebellion.  These  strong  and  active' 
measures,  the  voice  of  the  nation  against  them,  and  the  seamen 
doubtful  of  each  other,  were  the  final  causes  of  the  sudden 
dissolution  of  this  formidable  combination.  About  the  9th  of 
June  Parker  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sailings  by  loosing 
the  fore-topsail  of  the  Sandwich,  and  firing  a  gun  ;  the  signal 
was  answered  by  all,  but  obeyed  by  none.  It  was  an  awful 
crisis,  which  seemed  to  have  brought  most  of  these  men  to  a 
sense  of  the  guilt  and  danger  tliey  were  incurring.  It  was 
blowing  at  the  time  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east. 

To  what  extent  the  rebel  admiral  and  his  desperate  follow- 
ers would  have  gone,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  was  evident* 
from  the  moment  the  signal  was  made*  that  the  union  which  had 
hitherto  existed  among  them  was  at  an  elid.  The  great  body 
of  the  seamen  evinced  a  determination  to  resign  the  command 
of  the  ships  into  the  hands  of  their  officers :  some  immediately 
put  it  in  execution ;  others  only  waited  a  safe  opportunity. 

The  Leopard,  of  50  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Robb  (the  captain  having  been  sent  on  shore),  liad  the  dis- 
tintruished  honour  of  being  the  first  to  abandon  the  caupo,  after 
the  infamous  proposal  of  goinfj  over  to  the  enemy  was  made 
known.  This  shi])  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent :  but  on 
the  10th  of  June  Air,  Kobb  perceived  a  change  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  some  of  the  petty  officers,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to 
advantage.  Collecting  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  a  few  sea- 
men on  whom  he  could  depend^  into  the  wardroom,  he  turned 
the  aftermost  guns  forwwd,  primed  and  loaded,  and  placed 
trusty  men  by  uieni  ready  to  nre,  should  it  unfortunately  profe 
necessary ;  the  wardroom-door  was  then  thrown  open,  and, 
while  it  thus  unmasked  his  battery,  which  commanded  the 
main  deck,  himself  and  his  followers,  well  armed,  ruslied  for- 
ward among  the  people,  and  ordered  them  to  surrender ;  some 
little  resistance  was  at  first  offered,  but  soon  subsided.  An 
oflicer  ran  down  with  a  party  to  the  lower  deck,  seized  the 
foremost  guns  w  hich  were  pointed  aft,  and,  by  pouring  vinegar 
into  the  vents,  conjpletely  disabled  them;  the  same  otlicer 
awaited  orders  to  cut  the  cables.  In  the  mean  time  those  on 
deck  were  not  idle ;  a  party  went  aloft  and  loosed  the  topsails, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  were  sheeted  heme,  and  the  jib  run  up. 
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the  cables  cut,  and  she  passed  through  the  fleet,  exposed  to 
its  fire,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Mr.  Robh  conducted 
his  ship  in  the  most  gallant  and  seaman-like  style  up  the 

Thames,  and,  when  out  of  gun-shot,  had  run  as  far  as  the 
remains  of  day-li^ht  would  permit.  He  tlien  came  to  an 
anchor,  and  put  18  of  the  most  daring  of  the  ringleaders  into 

dose  confinement. 

The  example  of  the  Leopard  was  soon  followed  by  the  Re- 
pulse, of  04  guns;  but  this  ship  lay  too  far  to  the  westward  to 
weather  the  \ore  Sand,  and  gain  the  river  Thames ;  she  was 
therefore  obliged  to  run  for  Sheerness  harbour.  Unfortunately, 
the  tide  at  that  moment  did  not  serve — it  was  about  tliree 
o*clock — and  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  carry  her  over 
the  shoal ;  this  the  pilot  in  Tain  represented  to  the  seamen, 
who  in  this  ship  were  neariy  all  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and 
who,  flying  suddenly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  insisted  on 
the  rabies  being  cut  and  sail 'made;  this  was  done,  but,  as  the 
pilot  had  foretold,  the  ship  grounded  very  soon  after,  and  lay 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  fleet  for  the  space  of  one  hour 
aiul  twenty  minuter,  lliose  ships  whose  guns  could  not  other- 
wise be  brought  to  lx;ar  got  springs  on  their  cables  with  a 
dejTiee  of  celerity  that  would  have  sfained  them  immortal 
lionour  in  a  better  cau^e.  Among  these  wiis  the  Director,  of 
64  gtms.  Captain  William  Bligh.  The  officers  of  the  Repulse 
now  saw  that  every  energy  w  as  required  on  their  part  to  save 
the  ship's  company,  who  had  thus  rashly  committed  tliem- 
selves;  the  latter  seemed  also  determined,  by  their  coolness 
and  good  conduct,  to  atone  for  their  past  misdeeds. 

There  was  not  a  ship  in  the  fleet  whose  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear  which  did  not  fire  on  the  poor  devoted  Re- 
pulse. The  leading  men  of  our  ship  begged  thev  might  be 
also  allowed  to  fire,  but,  to  prove  they  had  no  bad  intention, 
requested  that  Rowed  and  my?=elf  would  point  the  guns,  which 
we  did  in  such  a  manner  as  sent  every  shot  very  wide  of  the 
object.  This  good  spirit,  however,  did  not  penade  the  tleet 
generally.  For  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  firing  was 
kept  up  on  the  Repulse  as  she  lay  aground,  and  never  re- 
turned a  shot  Her  officers  and  crew  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  idle.  The  water  in  the  hold  was  started,  the  casks  stove, 
and  a  strong  party  sent  to  the  pumps.  In  this  manner  the  ship 
was  lightened,  and  as  the  ticle  rose  she  floated  off,  and  ran 
into  the  harbour,  having  received  no  other  damage  than  the 
destruction  of  her  lower  and  running  rigging,  some  shot  in  her 
hull  and  masts,  and  only  one  person  wounded.  Lieutenant 
GeoffTp  Aucrustus  Delano,  who  lost  his  lesf.  From  this  time 
the  mutiny  rapidly  declined ;  .the  ships  deserted,  one  alter  the 
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Other,  in  quick  succession.  On  the  13th  the  Agamemnon  left; 
the  Nore,  and  went  up  to  Tilbury  Fort,  with  the  Standard, 
Nassau,  Iris,  ami  Vestal. 

While  the  ferment  was  at  its  height,  and  the  Leopard  was 
running  up  the  Thames,  the  people  on  board  the  Agamem- 
non evinced  a  desire  to  follow  her  example.  I  was  on  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  other  officers ;  some  delegates  were  on 
board  from  the  Montagu,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  violent 
ships;  supposing  that  these  men  would  corrupt  ours,  I  went 
up  to  one  of  them  as  he  stood  on  the  starboard  gangway,  de- 
termined to  put  him  instantly  to  death,  and,  clapping  my  pockets 
pistol  to  his  ear,  was  in  the  very  act  of  pulling  the  trigger, 
when  a  momentary  flash  of  reason  checked  me,  and  I  com- 
manded him  instantly  to  quit  the  ship,  which  he,  seeing  my 
excited  state,  did  with  an  agility  easily  to  be  imagined.  I  have 
reflected  since  on  this  rash  intention,  and  have  been  very  thank- 
ful that  I  did  not  execute  my  purpose,  which  could  liavc  an- 
swered no  other  etVect  than  throwing  tlie  lloct  into  still  greater 
confusion,  and  ]ierhaps  have  ended  in  the  death  of  myself  and 
many  other  oflicers.  As  soon  as  this  man  and  liis  associates 
had  quitted  the  ship,  our  crew  declared  themselves  ready  to 
follow  the  Leopard.  Our  captain,  a  good-hearted  silly  old 
man,  lost  his  head  so  much  that  we  all  laughed  at  him;  but 
we  obeyed  the  orders  of  Cutcliffe,  the  first  lieutenant,  who  sent 
us  all  to  different  parts  of  the  ship ;  one  to  the  lower  deck  to 
cut  the  cables,  another  to  the  main  deck  to  man  the  topsail- 
haulyards,  and  to  run  the  jib  up.  Bones  and  Andoe,  two  of 
the  mates,  went  up  with  me  to  cut  the  main-topsail  loose,  and 
while  we  were  so  employed  we  heard  many  voices  exclaim 
**  Down,  doi^-n;"  I  paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  was  cutting 
away  the  gaskets  when  I  heard  the  words  repeated  with  much 
energy  by  Lieutenant  Rowed,  who  was  on  the  forecastle,  and 
who  caHed  to  me  by  name ;  I  knew  him  too  well  not  to  attend 
to  his  advice  on  this  occasion,  and,  turning  round,  I  took  hold 
of  the  main-topmast  back-stay,  and  slid  down  with  greater 
Telocity  than  I  intended,  but  I  could  not  cheek  myself,  and, 
when  I  reached  the  deck  all  the  skin  was  torn  from  my  hands, 
and  the  fingers'  ends,  in  some  instsnoes,  dmoet  bare  to  the  booe. 
The  captain  was  stamping  and  raving,  declaring  that  he  had 
not  an  officer  to  support  him ;  I  showed  him  my  hands,  and 
said,  with  great  indignation,  that  he  ought  not  to  say  so ;  he 
replied,  "Sir,  you  are  mad."  I  made  answer,  *'No,  Sir,  not 
mad,  but  you  will  soon  make  me  so." 

Finding  every thincr  in  confusion  fore  and  aft,  and  a  great 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  ship's  company  since  I  had 
left  the  deck  to  cut  the  main-topsail  loose,  X  inquired  the  rea- 
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aoii«  and  alaowhy  I  was  called  in  such  haste  from  alof^.  Rowed, 
who  was  a  very  nne  gallant  fellow,  said  he  had  ealled  me  down 

to  save  me  from  destruction ;  that  the  ship's  company  had  been 
intimidated  by  the  Montagu,  which  lay  very  near  us ;  that  they 
saw  the  guns  of  that  ship  pointed  into  us  ;  and  that  they  gave 
up,  for  that  time,  all  thoughts  of  quitting  the  fleet.  This,  I 
conclude,  was  owing  to  the  infornuition  furnished  by  the  poor 
fellow  whose  brains  had  so  recently  escaped  the  effects  of  my 
excitement.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  made  all  fast,  and 
went  to  our  cabins  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  Rowed  assured 
me  that  half  a  dozen  muskets  were  presented  at  us  by  the 
mutmeers  as  we  lay  out  on  the  main-topsail-yard,  and  that 
was  his  reason  for  calling  to  me  by  name.  When  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Leopard  were  executed  soon  af^er  on  hoard  of 
that  ship,  as  she  lay  at  the  Great  Nore>  Patrick  Shea  was  one 
of  them :  he  was  the  man  who  spoke  so  roughly  to  Sir  Thomas 
Pasley  when  that  officer  came  on  board  of  tne  Agamemnon 
in  Yarmouth-roads ;  and  he  it  was  who  complained  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  keep  the  sabbath-day  holy.  All  these  un- 
happy men  fell  victims  to  a  little  want  of  firmness  on  the  part 
of  their  superiors.  While  they  were  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arm  Captain  Fancourt  addressed  his  ship's  company,  and  said 
that  himself  and  his  officers  were  all  ecjually  culpable  for  not 
having  suppressed  the  mutiny  by  forces  I  said  niching  to  him 
at  the  time>  but  when  Rowed,  who  was  my  friend,  returned  on 
board  from  attending  the  execution,  I  informed  him  of  it,  and 
then  all  the  officers  demanded  an  audience  of  the  captain,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injustice  of  the  assertion.  He 
could  not  contracUct  a  word  we  said,  and  I  told  him  I  should 
write  an  account  of  the  mutiny  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  ask 
at  the  same  time  to  be  superseded  and  removed  to  another 
ship.  This  I  did  on  the  following  day,  and  at  my  request  I 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Raven  sloop  of  war,  of 
18  guns,  in  which  vessel  I  was  shipwrecked  in  the  month  of 
February  following. 

Previously  to  matters  oominff  to  these  extremities,  the  muti* 
neers  had  andeavoured,  through  the  medium  of  Oeiptain  the 
Bail  of  Northesk,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Monmouth,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Government.  His  lordship  was 
sent  for  by  the  "  convention"'  (as  the  committee  of  delegates 
assembled  on  board  the  Sandwich  insolently  styled  them' 
selves).  On  the  Earl's  presenting  himself  before  this  assembly, 
Parker  addressed  his  lordship,  and  said  that  they  had  unani- 
mously decided  on  the  terms  under  which  alone  they  would 
surrender  the  command  of  the  fleet.   These  terms  were  con- 
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tained  in  a  letter*  which  they  had  addressed  to  the  King«  and 
of  which  they  commanded  his  lofdship  to  be  the  bearer,  ex- 
acting, at  the  same  time,  a  promise  to  retum  on  board  within 
54  hours.  On  the  letter  beinff  read  to  him.  Lord  Nortbesk 

informed  the  delegates  <<that  ha  certainly  would  convoy  it  to 
the  King,  but  he  could  not,  from  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
demands,  flatter  them  with  any  prospect  of  success."  They 
persisted^  and  declared,  in  case  of  refusal,  that  they  would 
take  the  fleet  to  i|ea ;  and  his  lordship  received  a  written  order, 
as  follows : 

Sandwich^  June  6,  1797,  three  p.m. 

To  Captain  Lord  Northesk. 

You  are  hereby  authorized,  and  ordered^  to  wait  upon  the  Kincf, 
wherever  he  may  be,  willi  the  resohitions  of  the  committee  of  dele- 
gates; and  are  directed  to  return  back  within  54  hours  from  the  date 
hereof. 

(Signed)         R.  Paekbs,  Prmidimt. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  London,  and,  Imving  first  waited 
on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  was  accompanied  to  his  Majesty 
by  Earl  Spencer.  I'lie  demands  of  the  seamen  were  rejected, 
and  Captain  Knight,  of  the  Montagu,  carried  back  the  answer 
of  the  Uovemment. 

On  the  same  evening,  after  the  escape  of  the  Leopard  and 
Repulse,  the  Ardent  got  away  and  ran  into  the  harbour ;  she  was 
find  at  by  the  Monmouth,  received  some  damaee,  and  had 
some  of  her  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  even  on  board  of  the 
deserting  ships  sharp  contests  took  place,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, ended  fatally. 

The  situation  of  Parker  and  his  associates  now  became 
awful :  deserted  by  nearly  all  their  followers,  tiiey  saw  tliem- 
selvcs  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  justice  of  those 
laws  against  which  they  had  offended  beyond  any  hope  of 
pardon. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  red  flag  was  haukd  down  on  board 
of  most  of  the  ships,  and  a  blue  one  substituted  in  its  stead. 
This  the  sailors  called  the  ''signal  of  ameableness ;**  every 

ship  that  diimlayed  it  might  be  consuh^red  as  loyal;  and,  last 
of  all,  the  raidwich  surrendered:  Parker  was  put  in  irons, 
and  the  next  day  the  ship  was  taken  into  harbour,  where  she 

remained  until  the  whole  of  the  trials  were  over. 

Here  ended  the  general  mutiny  of  the  British  navy;  nor 
was  anything  of  the  kind  ever  alter  attempted.  If  the  Govern- 
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ment,  at  the  beginning*  displayed  any  want  of  firmness,  it 
might,  under  such  novel  and  unprecedented  circumstances, 
have  been  readily  excused ;  its  subsequent  determination  and 
magnanimity  justly  entitle  it  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Sandwich  in  the  harbour  of  Sheerness, 
Parker,  and  Davis  who  had  acted  as  the  captain  of  the  ship 
Hoder  him^  wHh  about  30  more  of  the  most  active  mutineers, 
were  taken  on  shori^  and  committed  to  the  black-hde  in  the 
garriton.  On  board  the  Standard  one  of  the  delegates  shot 
himself  when  the  ship  surrendered,  and  his  body  was  buried, 
as  the  law  then  directed  in  such  oases,  in  a  highway. 

On  the  22d  of  June  a  court-martial  was  assembled  on  board 
the  Neptune,  of  98  gims,  lying  at  Queenhithe ;  Vice-admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  Bart.,  was  the  president,  and  Captain  Moss, 
of  the  Sandwich,  the  prosecutor.  The  charge  of  mutiny  was 
fully  proved,  and  some  curious  particulars  were  related  in  the 
course  of  the  trial. 

Vice-admiral  Charles  Buckner,  being  called  as  a  witness, 
deposed  that  his  flag  had  been  struck  without  his  orders :  that 
on  the  23d  of  May,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  he 
was  pxamining  complaints  alleged  against  two  marines,  who 
had  been  brought  into  the  garrison  by  a  party  of  the  military, 
Parker  and  Davis  came  abruptly  into  the  comminioners*  house 
at  Sheerness,  and  demanded  "  why  those  men  were  in  cus- 
tody  V  informing  the  admiral  at  the  same  time  "  that  his  flag 
was  struck,  ana  that  he  had  no  lono^er  any  authority — the 
power  was  in  their  hands;"  tliat  they  thmi  took  the  men  away 
to  try  them,  as  they  said,  for  bein^  on  shore  without  leave. 
When  the  admiral  condescendwl  to  remonstrate  with  Parker 
on  the  outrageous  nature  of  liis  conduct,  the  latter  replied  that 

he  was  not  to  be  inliiuidaled."  Tlu*  admiral  prudueed  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  prisoner  Parker  during 
the  mutiny,  in  which  he  styled  himself  P^dent  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Delegates,  stating  that  the  Government  had  acted 
wrong  in  stoppinj^  the  provisions  for  the  fleet,  and  **  that  the 
fioUA  pioclamation  was  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
lionest  men." 

Parker,  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  entleavoured  to  prove 
that  all  he  had  done  was  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  that 
he  had  only  acted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  seamen  faUing  into 
greater  excesses,  that  he  had  never  treated  any  officer  with  dis- 
respect, and  that,  though  he  was  on  board  the  Dictator  when 
that  ship  fired  into  the  Kepulse,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  it. 

I'he  acts  of  atrocity  were,  however,  too  recent  and  too  noto- 
rious to  admit  of  doubt  or  palliation ;  and  the  signature  of  the 
pris^mer  tp  Iht  order  given  to  thcBarl  of  Northesk  was  alone 
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a  imfioient  cause  far  has  oondemnatkm.  The  oourt^  in  two 
hours,  returaed  the  following  sentence : — 

«  Tliat  the  whole  of  the  charges  against  the  prisoner^  Ri- 
chard Parker,  arc  fully  proved ;  that  the  crime  is  as  unpre- 
cedented as  wicked— as  ruinous  to  the  navy  as  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  :  the  court  doth,  therefore,  adjudge  the 
prisoner  to  sufter  death,  and  he  is  hereby  sentenced  to  suffer 
deatii  accordingly,  on  board  of  such  ship,  and  at  such  time,  as 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  shall  appoint." 

He  listened  to  his  condemnation  with  a  degree  of  calmness 
and  composure  that  astonished  every  one  present ;  and,  address- 
ing the  court,  he  said — "  I  have  heard  your  sentence, — I  shall 
submit  to  it  without  a  struggle.  I  feel  thus,  because  I  am 
sensible  of  the  rectitude  of  mv  intentions.  Whatever  oflTences 
may  have  been  committed,  I  hope  my  life  will  be  the  only 
sacrifice — I  trust  it  will  he  thought  a  sufficient  atonement. 
Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  the  other  men;  I  know  they  will  return 
with  alacrity  to  their  duty." 

On  the  29th  Parker  was  executed  on  hoard  the  Sandwich, 
in  the  harbour  of  Shcerness.  He  died  penitent,  solemnly 
denying  having  any  connexion  or  correspondence  with  any  dis- 
atVocted  persons  on  shore,  and  declaring  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him  that  the  ships  had  7iot  been  carried  into  an  enemy's 
port. 

After  prayers,  in  which  he  was  extremely  devout,  he  rose  up, 
and  asked  Captain  Moss  if  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  glass 
of  wine»  whicn  being  brought  to  nim,  he  took,  and,  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  exdaimed — **  I  drink  first  to  the  salvation  of  my  sout 
and  next  to  the  forgiv^ess  of  my  enemies."  He  then  re- 
quested Captain  Moss  to  shske  hands  with  him.  The  captain 
complied  very  readily  with  his  request,  and  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  remembered  very  kindly  to  all  his  companions  on 
board  the  Neptune,  with  his  last  dying  entreaty  to  them  to 
preparo  for  their  destiny,  and  refrain  from  unbecoming  levity. 
When  ( (  ndncted  to  the  scaffold  erected  on  the  forecastle,  he 
asked  whether  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak,  and,  immediately 
apprehending  his  intentions  might  be  misconceived,  he  added — 
**  I  am  not  going.  Sir,  to  address  the  sliij)'s  company  ;  I  wish 
only  to  declare  that  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  sentence, 
and  I  hope  my  death  may  be  deemed  a  sutficient  atonement 
to  save  the  lives  of  others.'*  He  begged  a  minute  to  recollect 
himself,  during  which  time  he  knelt  down;  then,  rising  up,  he 
said-—"  I  am  ready."  The  fetal  gun  fired,  and  he  was  instantly 
swung  off  to  the  fore-yard-arm,  the  rope  being  manned  by  the 
crew  of  the  Sandwich.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Richard  Parker. 
He  was  30  years  of  age^  of  a  robust  make^  dark  oompkiion* 
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black  eyes,  abcMit  five  feet  eisht  inches  high,  aod  a  very  good* 
looking  pefBOiL  On  his  trial  he  oonductMl  himself  with  admi- 
rable ooolnesB  and  presence  of  mind.  Having  seen  him  on  this 
ooeasion»  and  from  the  l^nowledge  I  had  of  his  former  circum^ 
stances  from  my  father,  who  was  at  that  time  regulating  captain 
at  Leith>  and  by  whose  order  he  was  sent  round  to  the  Nore^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  at  times  deranged.  In  his  passage 
between  Leith  and  Sheerness  he  attempted  to  destroy  him-  . 
self  by  jumping  overboard  ;  ho  was  taken  up  and  brought  to 
the  Nore,  wliere  lie  was,  with  other  newly-raised  men,  ])ut  on 
board  the  Sandwich  :  soon  after  which  the  mutiny  broke  out ; 
he  joined  in  it,  and  became  a  leader.  That  his  conduct  in  this 
situation  was  most  atrodous  and  inexcusable  cannot  be  doubted ; 
let  us»  however,  do  him  the  justice  which  his  penitence  fully 
deserved.  No  man,  in  hb  last  nM>ments»  ever  did  more  to 
expiate  his  guilt  than  Parker;  his  contrition  edified,  his  example 
deterred,  and  his  advice,  given  to  his  shipmates  in  the  hour  of 
dissolution,  did  as  much  to  allay  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
in  the  fleet  in  the  North  Seas  as  all  the  other  instances  of  just 
severity  which  aderward  occurred. 

The  mutiny,  w  hen  on  the  decline  at  the  Nore,  was  revived 
for  a  short  time  by  an  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  the  press 
which  exists  in  few  other  comitries.  About  the  beginning  of 
June  it  was  asserted  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  their  faith  with  the  seamen*.  The  unfortunate 
observation,  which  was,  however,  uttered  by  a  member  of 
the  opposition,  ap])eared  in  the  public  nrinta  of  the  day,  and 
was  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  sauors,  wno  iust  at  that  period 
were  listening  to  the  terms  of  concihation  held  out  to  them ; 
but,  on  the  newspaper  which  contained  the  inflammatory  para- 
gra|^  reaching  the  fleet,  it  was  conveyed  like  wildfire  from  ship 
to  ship,  and  the  mutiny  broke  out  with  renewed  fury.  The 
obsen  ation,  like  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  was  not  tbunded 
in  fact,  nor  calculated  to  etlect  any  other  pur])ose  than  the 
annoyance  of  the  ministei-s.  Parliament  immediately  granted 
the  sum  of  £370.000  to  make  good  the  increased  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  the  seamen,  whose  condition  was  much  improved  by 
this  act  of  justice  aiid  policy. 

The  King,  whose  courage  never  forsook  him  In  the  hour  of 

*  When  this  sheet  was  printed  and  worked  off  in  the  first  edition,  Earl  St* 

Vincent  saw  it  before  it  was  published;  and  I  well  remember  his  remark: — 
What  yuu  aay  is  true,  Sir ;  he  did  sav  it,  and  it  caused  the  revulsiuu  of  which 
you  speak ;  but,  take  my  advice,  and  wm't  publish  it,  whatever  it  may  coet  yoa 
to  cancel  the  leaf.  I  duii't  say  this  because  it  was  the  speech  of  one  of  my  own 
friends,  but  because  I  am  sure  it  will  do  you  harm."  The  party  is  uow  long 
dactt  numbered  with  the  dead,  and,  therefore,  the  mentioning  the  fact  can  injim 
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danger,  forgot  not  mercy  when  the  rebels  were  subdued  and  in 
his  power.  The  trials  fasted  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Parker,  and  some  executions  took  place;  not  more,  however, 
than  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  ;  while  about  180  pri- 
soners were  pardoned  and  returned  to  their  duty,  among  whom 
mam  tht  wktAn  of  tlioie  who  had  been  Mkasd  from  th» 
Agamemnon. 

As  the  practice  of  floning  in  the  army  and  navy  has  lately 
engaged  both  the  altentfon  and  the  feeUnjfs  of  the  oountiy»  I 
cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  witiiout  recording  my 
opimon  on  the  subject  as  far  as  the  navy  is  conoemedi— an 

opinion  founded  on  the  experience  of  48  years'  service,  in- 
cluding 28  years'  active  employment. — I  perfectly  concur  in 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  13th  April, 
1836,  on  this  important  question.  The  limitation  of  the  extent 
of  the  piuiishment  is  wise;  but  its  utter  abolition  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  a  ship,  and  might,  therefore,  atiect 
that  of  a  fleet,  and  by  consequence  compromise  the  well-beine 
of  the  empire.  I  adfmire  the  hmnane  melings  which  actoafted 
those  who  have  mooted  the  question;  but*  considering  the. 
defective  state  of  moral  training  in  a  lar^fe  mass  of  the  seamen 
requisite  in  war,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  when  this  painful  mode  of  enforcing  discipline  can  be 
dispensed  with.  I  can  with  certainty  aver,  in  opposition  to  what 
was  advanced  during  the  debate,  that  corporal  punishment  was 
not  named  as  a  grievance  among  the  complaints  ol  the  delegates : 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  good  seamen  arc  always  dis- 
satisfied, and  very  apt  to  desert  from  ships,  where  the  idle  and 
the  disorderly  go  unpunished ;  knowing  that  all  the  hard  work 
falls  on  those  who  are  willing,  while  a  dnaikard  will  sleep 
away  days  and  nights  in  irons,  with  tliree  sober  men  abstracted 
from  the  eflfectifo  strength  to  ^uard  him.  If  we  would  avoid 
corporal  imnishment»  let  us  tram  up  our  men  to  he  ashamed  of 
it*  On  this  subject  I  have  already  said  much,  and  shall  pro- 
hably,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  have  occasion  to  say  more. 

Notwithstanding  their  insolent  and  unjustifiable  addreas 
to  the  best  of  Kings,  the  seamen,  generally  speaking,  through- 
out the  mutiny,  conducted  themselves  witn  a  degree  of  huma- 
nity highly  creditable  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
national  character.  They  certainly  tarred  and  feathered  the 
surgeon  ot"  a  sliip  at  the  Nore ;  but  he  had  been  five  weeks 
drunk  in  his  cabin,  and  had  neglected  the  care  of  his  patients : 
tliis  was,  therefore,  an  act  which  Lord  Bacon  would  have  called 
"  wild  justice."  The  delegates  of  the  Agamenmon  showed 
respect  to  every  officer  hut  the  captain ;  mm,  after  the  first 
dayi  they  never  insuUedy  but  rather  treated  with  neglect:  they 
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asked  pemuaskm  of  the  lieutenants  to  punish  a  seaman,  who» 
from  carelp«isTiess  or  desigrn,  had  taken  a  dish  of  meat  belong- 
ing to  the  wardroom  and  left  his  own,  which  was  honestly  and 
civilly  offered  in  compensation.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  poor  man  was  ])rotected,  and  the  otler  declined. 

It  was  lono^  before  the  fleet  entirely  recovered  that  sound 
disciphne  which,  till  the  fatal  mutiny  ot  1797,  had  rendered 
it  the  terror  and  adminition  of  the  world ;  partial  disturbances 
frequently  occurred  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Channel  and 
North-Sea  fleets,  as  well  as  on  oi|r  foreign  stations.  Among 
others  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Saturn,  Pomp4e,  and  Marlbo- 
rough, were  particularly  conspicuous.  Hie  crews  of  the  fri- 
gates Beaulieu  and  Phoenix  had  very  serious  disputes  with 
their  officers,  but  the  whole  were  Bnally  subdued  by  proper 
exertions,  and  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  put 
down  the  disgraceful  and  danoferous  habit :  a  few  men  were 
tried  and  executed,  and  perfect  obedience  restored.  Captain 
*  *  *,  of  the  Marlborough,  went  to  the  Admiralty,  where,  his 
conduct  not  having  given  entire  satisfaction,  he  was  refused  an 
audience ;  after  repeated  and  fruitless  soUcitations  he  drew  his 
dirk  in  the  waiting-room^  and,  plunging  it  into  his  bosom, 
ezehunied  as  he  expired,    I  have  always  done  my  duty  !** 

We  are  now  to  revert  to  the  affairs  of  the  Mecuterranean. 
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CHAPXSR  XVt 


Description  of  Corsica— Theodore — Thanks  to  Lord  Hooil  voted  by 
parliament — His  lordship  sails  from  Hieres  bay,  and  {grocceds  to 
Conies— Lots  of  the  Araent,  of  nxty-fbar  guna— Fleet  meets  witli 
bad  weather,  and  arrives  in  Martello  bay — Troops  land — Fortitude 
and  Juno  en«^age  the  tower— Description  of  it — It  surrenders — 
Imitated  iu  England — Fonieille  taken — French  evacuate  St.  Fio- 
renso— British  seamen  mount  guns  on  the  heieht»--Stonning  of  the 
battery  of  the  oonvention— reparations  for  the  reduction  of  Bastia 
— Nelson — Opinion  of  him — He  is  wounded — French  tlect  sail  from 
Toulon — Bastia  capitulates — Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Corsica,  which  is  formally  annexed  to  the  British  crown— Snnender 
of  Calvi— Capture  of  La  Sybille  by  the  Romncy— Disposition  of  the 
fleet,  and  capture  of  the  Berwick — Enpapement  with  the  French,  14th 
of  March — Capture  of  the  ^a  Ira  and  Censeur — Disastrous  effects  of 
this  action— Loss  of  the  muatrinw  Lower-deck  potts  Comparatif 
force  of  ships — Capture  of  La  Ifineive  hy  the  Diao  and  Lowestoffe— 
Vice-admiral  Hotham's  second  rencontre  with  the  French  fleet — Cap- 
ture of  the  Alcide — Reflections  on  the  action — Nelson  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Genoa  with  a  squadron — French  send  out  squadrons — Richery  cap- 
tures the  Censeur  and  part  of  the  convoy — Resignation  of  Lord  Hood — 
Death  and  character — Appointment  of  Sir  John  Jervis  to  the  chief 
command — Importance  of  the  charge— He  sails  for  his  station  in  the 
Lively— Concluding  observations.. 

The  conquest  of  the  island  of  Corsiea  by  the  Britisli  forces,  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  renders  it  neoessarv  to  oflfer  a  short 
account  of  its  political  state  previous  to  the  lanoing  of  the  British 
Irooos  upon  it  for  the  first  time  in  1794. 

The  whole  of  my  information  on  this  subject  is  extracted 
irom  the  work  of  Mr.  Boswell,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Dr.  Jdbnson.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  island  in  1768,  and 
has  favoured  the  world  with  the  only  history  of  it  upon  which 
we  can  safely  depend. 

I  shall  not  fjo  back  to  its  earliest  records,  conreivincr  it  suf- 
ficient  for  my  purpose  to  state  that  it  had  been  subject 
to  the  Genoese,  ^vho  lind  purchased  it  from  the  Pope. 

A  prey  to  the  tymnny  of  the  republic  ol'  Genoa,  and  to  inter- 
nal discord,  the  Corsicans  were  often  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities.  In  the  year  1735,  Theodore  Baron  NewoflT,  a 
Germaa  adventurer^  oflfered  himself  as  their  king,  and  was 
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accepted.    H»  landed  on  the  island  in  1736,  bringing  with  him 

a  very  scanty  supply  of  money  and  followers  ;  he  assumed  the 
functions  of  royalty,  was  proclaimed  kin^,  coined  money,  made 
laws,  and  defeated  the  Genoese.  For  a  time  Theodore  car- 
ried on  a  system  of  imposture  which  would  have  been  dis- 
cerned in  any  country  of  Europe  but  Corsica.  He  effected  to 
look  for  promised  supplies  as  iio  gazed  on  the  horizon  through 
his  telescope;  but,  tinding  his  people  begin  to  coal  in  tfaeir. 
affection  towards  him,  he  left  tnem,  after  a  residence  of  eight 
months,  and  went  to  England  and  Holland :  from  the  latter 
country  he  obtained  some  ordnance  and  other  warlike  stores, 
and  returned  to  Corsica,  where  he  landed  them,  but  would  not 
trust  his  own  person,  having,  as  Mr.  Boswell  states,  murdered 
the  supercargo  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities  for  the  payment 
of  the  freight.  After  this  Theodore  retired  to  England,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  want  and  contempt,  having  made  over  his 
kingdom  as  a  pledije  to  his  creditors :  lie  died  in  London, 
December  11,  175(3,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Anne's  church- 
yard, Westminster. 

The  aged  Paoli  held  the  reins  of  government  while  his 
country  was  rendered  a  desert  by  the  French  and  Grenoese ; 
and  in  1749  an  ofier  was  made  by  the  Corsicans  to  surrender 
their  island  to  the  En^rlish,  who  were  implored  to  take  it  under . 
their  protection.  This  was  declined,  and  the  celebrated  P^uili, 
son  of  the  General,  was  in  1755  elected  to  the  chief  command. 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  moral  qualities  of  his  country- 
men, whose  treachery  to  each  other  had  rendered  them  an 
easy  conquest  to  their  enemies.  France  interfered,  not  to 
save,  but  to  crush  tiiem,  by  sendingr  six  regiments  to  assist  the 
Genoese;  upon  which  Rousseau  makes  the  following  remark  : 
— "  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  French  are  a  cruel,  servile 
people,  sold  to  tyranny,  and  ever  exasperated  against  the 
unfortunate  :  if  they  heard  of  a  man  enjoying  his  liberty  at  the 
Other  end  of  the  world,  I  believe  the^  would  go  there  for  the 
pleasure  of  extirpating  him.*'  Such  is  the  character  given  of 
the  French  of  the  aera  of  absolutism  by  a  man  whose  remains 
are  deposited  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris. 

The  troops  sent  by  France  arrived  in  1764,  under  the  com- 
niand  of  the  Count  de  Marboeuf,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
his  authority  with  prudence  and  humanity,  and  who  continued 
in  the  island,  the  friend  of  Paoli,  and  the  conservator  of  peace; 
he,  however,  kept  the  Genoese  in  possession  of  the  important 
towns  of  Bastia,  San  Fiorenzo,  Calvi,  and  Ajaccio. 

The  French  lived  in  terms  of  harmony  with  the  islanders, 
and  obtained  from  them  concessions  which  were  favourable  to 
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their  marine,  amoncf  others  that  of  cutting  wood  for  naval 
construrtion  :  and  Toidon  received  lower  masts  and  yards 
from  the  western  shores  of  that  island. 

The  influenee  of  France  over  Corsica  was  so  complete  in 
1/89,  that  it  was  incorporated  with  that  kingdom, and  declared 
to  be  one  of  its  departments.  The  advantages  of  this  union 
were  not  so  apparent  to  the  CSorsicans  or  to  Pooli  bm  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  it  with  patience;  and  thev  thought  the 
internal  diseord  of  France,  and  the  surrender  or  Toulon  to  the 
English,  ofibred  a  favourable  occasion  for  recovering  their  in- 
dependence. Paoli,  therefore,  by  permission  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  sent  the  invitation  to  Lord  Hood  which  I 
have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

On  the  day  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  unanimously 
voted  their  thanks  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  fleet  for  the  battle 
of  the  1st  of  June,  Lord  Grenville  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  similar  honour  to  Lord  Hood  and  his  companions  in 
arms  for  the  capture  of  Toulon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  and  arsenal.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Derby,  doMf  on  tiie  grounds  of 
his  lordship's  conduct  previoudly  to  tlie  evacuation.  Lord 
Grenville*s  motion'was  at  length  carried  by  a  great  majority; 
after  a  very  animated  debate ;  but  the  Dukeof  £dford,aiidthe 
Earls  of  Albemarle,  Lauderdale.  Derby,  and  Thanet,  entered 
their  protest  on  the  journals  of  the  House*. 

Five  weeks  Lord  Hood  remained  with  his  fleet  and  land- 
forces  in  Hieres  bay  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  provisions  and 
wine  from  Gibraltar,  Alicant,  and  Minorca,  disposing  of  the 
emigrants  not  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  makino-  arrangements 
tending  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  etliciency  in  the  ships. 

About  the  time  he  was  preparing  to  sail  his  lordship 
received  advice  that  the  French  had  embarked  8,000  troops  at 
Villa  Franca,  and  were  determined  at  all  hasards,  under  the 
eonvonr  of  two  frigates  and  some  smaller  vesseb^  to  throw  them 
into  dorsica. 

Lord  Hood  detached  a  strong  squadron  to  intercept  them 
offBastia,  and  sent  the  Ardent,  of  64  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  R.  M.  Sutton,  ofl*  Villa  Franca.  It  was  while  em- 
ployed on  this  service  that  the  Ardent  took  fire  at  sea,  blew 
up,  and  every  soul  perished,  ller  (piarter-deck  was  found 
with  some  of  the  gun-locks  sticking  in  the  beams ;  and  the 
■  -     ■    I II  -  .         ■  - 

*  See  Parliamentary  Dt1>ati's,  1794.  In  1S03  a  ilebate  cnsufd  on  the  pro- 
priety of  aUowing  prize  or  compensation  rooiuy  to  Lord  UuoU's  fle«t  fur  the 
capluit  of  tht  uApt  tt TMdoa*  it wia  fnally  cunML 
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marks  of  the  splinter  netting  deeply  impressed  on  the  deck* 
Jett  no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  the  effect  of  explosion. 

\N  lien  Lord  Hood  sailed  from  Jlicres  bay  liis  lleet  consisted 
of  60  sail,  including  victuallers  and  horso  transports,  having  on 
board,  besides  his  own  troops,  about  2,200  of  the  unfortunate 
Toulonese*  On  the  25th  Feoruarv,  1794,  at  sunset,  the  fleet 
eame  within  three  milee  of  the  isle  or  Capraja,  off  the  north  end  of 
Corsica :  on  the  following^  da)r  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  drove  them 
to  leeward  of  Elba  :  they  suffered  much  from  bad  weather, 
but  on  the  29th  gained  Porto  FerraJo»  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
where  a  number  of  the  emigrants  were  landed.  After  re- 
pairing their  damages  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  6th  of  March : 
Commodore  Linzee  had  charo^e  of  the  troops  and  transports, 
with  directions  to  land  them  wherever  General  Dundas  mifjht 
deem  it  expedient.  The  Commodore  proceeded  to  Fiorenzo 
bay,  on  the  south  side  of  which  he  came  to  an  anchor  to  the 
westward  of  Martello  ])oint,  on  which  stood  a  tower  of  the 
same  name ;  the  troops  were  put  on  shore  that  evening,  and 
tookpossession  of  a neight  that  commanded  this  fort,  which 
the  Fortitude,  of  74,  and  the  Juno  frigate,  of  32  guns,  were 
ordered  to  attack.  After  having  engaged  it  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  they  were  obliged  to  move  off  with  verj  con- 
siderable damagOt  The  Fortitude  lost  seven  men,  and  was 
three  or  four  times  set  on  fire  by  heated  shot, — once  in  the 
cockpit  and  store-roomi — without  having  made  any  visible 
impression. 

This  tower  was  of  an  extraordinary  and  ingenious  construc- 
tion, about  50  feet  in  tlianieter  by  45  high,  and  of  a  circular 
form;  the  walls  were  \'2  feet  thick;  the  parapet  was  lined 
with  bass  junk,  a  kind  of  cable  made  of  grass,  and  tbe  inter- 
stices filled  up  with  wet  sand;  it  bade  defiance  to  our  marine 
gunnery  more,  I  conceive,  for  the  want  of  good  training  than 
from  tne  actual  strength  of  the  place.  Tne  force  was  only 
one  24- pounder,  mounted  en  barbei^  on  a  sliding  carriage, 
and  recoiling  on  an  inclined  plane :  there  were  about  30  men 


.  *  The  Editor  of  James'  Naval  Hiatory,  vul.  i.  p.  178,  sayi  it  wai  a  Im- 
pounder. I  think  he  is  mistaken,  and  say  it  "  in  the  teeth  <»f  the  official  re- 
ports,'" because  1  rememher  very  well  seeing  a  model  uf  this  tower,  with  the 
•SMt  Mcmmt  of  itt  furniture  and  equipment.  We  kiunr  alto  that  a  Im- 
pounder ii  uotagnatouMagaiiiitaihipof  thalint!  iiu»00m,Gai8Maig  not 
always  Gospel. 

Tne  fame  author  qnestione  the  term  mounted  **  en  fiorft^f which  he  taye 

ought  to  be  barbette.  I  consulttd  Bc^yer.  who  say«.  "  liarhrt  is  «.  m.  Chirn  ti 
gro$  poU^  tt/rtte,  qu*on  drtue  a  ia  chant  det  comtrd*."  'i  \k9  next  article  to 
this  is  «  Barbette,  s.  f.  a  sort  of  xioniacher  worn  bf  nune."  If  I  am  not  miktaken 
the  term  is  taken  frum  barbet,  a  setter  or  sott  ot'  dog  whi  h  crouches  in  the 
prass.  and  to  which  tho  gun  thna  mounted  ia  rappoeod  to  bearaono  lesom- 
blance. 
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in  the  lower,  though  three  were  wafBaeat  to  work  the  gun. 
Our  troops,  having  got  possession  of  the  heights  in  its  rear, 
brought  their  artiltery  to  bear  on  it,  and  very  soon  oompeUed 
the  httle  garrison  to  surrender. 

There  was  a  well  ef  water  within,  and  provisions  sufficient 
to  have  lasted  longer  than  an  enemy  could  have  lain  in  the 
bay.  This  tower  was,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  blown 
up  in  the  following  year,  a  model  of  it  being  previously  made, 
and  sent  to  Kncrland. 

So  ailniir;il)K'  was  the  defence,  and  so  well  adapted  did  this 
kind  of  fortification  ap]>oar  to  repel  invasion,  that  many  towers 
were  built  on  the  accessible  landing-places  on  the  south  and 
east  coasts  of  England,  and  great  part  of  Ireland,  but  without 
much  resemblance  to  the  originaL  This  measure  occasioned 
some  discussion  in  the  Hoine-of  Cmmons,  and  was  certainly 
considered  by  many  as  a  very  unnecessary  expense.  The 
ordnance  department  was  not  at  that  time  so  noted  for  economy 
as  it  has  since  become ;  and  the  panic  of  invasion  was  lulled 
by  the  project  of  making  England  a  fortified  island. 

A  strong  westerly  gale  on  the  1 1th  of  March  oUiged  the 
admiral  to  take  shelter  under  Cape  Corse,  the  north  point  of 
the  island ;  nor  was  it  till  the  17th  that  he  got  back  to  St. 
Fiorenzo  l)ay.  On  the  same  evening  the  enemy's  works  on 
the  heights  of  Fourneille  were  stormed,  and  taken  with  little 
loss  on  our  ])art.  On  the  19th  the  empty  town  of  Fiorenzo 
was  entered  by  our  troops,  the  enemy  having  retreated  to 
Bastia.  The  whole  of  the  trooj)s  landed  on  this  service  did  not 
exceed  1,400  bearing  arms.  The  battery  of  the  convention 
was  very  strong,  mounting  21  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  situated 
on  the  western  shoro  of  Uie  gulf,  and  defending  the  town  of 
Fiorenza  Hie  mountains  mich  overlooked  this  post  were 
deemed  by  many  to  be  inaccessible,  and  probably  few  but 
Englishmen  would  have  attempted  to  place  guns  in  such  a 
situation.  In  all  conjoint  expeditions  of  the  army  and  navy 
the  landing  or  transporting  of  cannon  is  performed  by  the  sea- 
men, after  which  the  artillery  officers  mount  the  trims,  and 
complete  the  batteries.  At  the  reduction  of  Corsica  this  work 
was  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  highest 
eulogiums  from  General  Dundas,  the  conmiander-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces.  "  In  four  days,  '  says  the  general,  *•  by  the 
most  surprising  exertions  of  science  and  labour,  they  had 
placed  four  18-pounders,  a  large  howitzer,  and  a  ten-inch 
mortar,  in  battery,  on  a  ground  elevated 700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  wnero  every  difBculty  of  ascent  and  surfSeice  op- 
posed their  undertaking."  On  the  16th,  in  the  morning,  we 
opened  our  firo  on  the  redoubt  of  the  convention ;  one  battery 
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enfiladed  this  redouht  at  the  distance  of  1,000  yards;  anolhef. 
took  it  in  reverse,  at  the  distance  of  800  yards.  The  enemy's 
redoubt  occupied  the  summit  of  a  detached  liill,  about  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  seat  our  fire  was  unremittin<T  upon  it 
for  two  days;  we  brought  up  additional  gims,  and  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  api)eared  to  relax  Corsica  was  at  this  time  de- 
fended by  the  French,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  preparations  made  for  storming  being  completed^  it  was 
carried  into  eflbct  during  the  mf^t  by  Lieutenant-coloncto 
Moore  and  Wauehope,  and  Guilain  M'Kenne,  with  detach- 
mentB  from  the  Rovahi»  25lli,  5(hh,  and  Slat  regiments;  tlM 
1 1th,  30th,  and  69th,  being  in  reserve.  These  |^allant  men 
.  advanced  boldlv  up  to  the  works,  received  three  discharges  of 
artillery,  leaped  into  the  trenches  and  embrasures,  and  carried 
all  before  them  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Until  this  mo- 
ment our  batteries  kept  up  a  constant  and  gaUing  fire  under 
the  skilful  directions  of  Captain  W^kes  and  Lieutenant  Dun- 
can, of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  enemy  fled  in  all  directions, 
abandoned  the  works  of  ^ourneille,  and  on  the  18th  of  April 
the  British  squadron  anchored  in  Martello  bay  *  in  perfect  se- 
curity. Two  large  French  frigates  were  lying  in  the  bay  of 
Fiorensa  during  wis  attack—one  4ras  sunk  by  the  shot  from 
their  own  batteries,  the  other  burnt  preriousl^  to  the  evacna^ 
tion  of  the  town;  the  first  was  soon  after  weighed,  and  com* 
missioned  with  the  name  of  the  St  Fiorenzo,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ships  in  the  British  navy.  Twelve 
hundred  Corsicans,  under  the  command  of  General  Paoli,  ren* 
dered  every  assistance  to  the  English ;  a  large  quantity  of  ord* 
nance  and  ammunition  fell  into  our  hands. 

The  landing  on  the  island  being  thus  made  good,  and  an 
anchorage  obtained  for  our  shipping,  the  chiefs  concerted  mea- 
sures for  the  reduction  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  into  which  the 
French  party  had  retreated.  The  wild  and  mountainous 
country  of  Corsica  is  ill  calculated  for  the  display  of  military 
tactics,  or  scientific  warfare :  the  savage  natives  fnm,  their  rocks 
and  cliffs  are  accustomed  to  destroy  the  game  or  slay  their 
enemy  with  the  rifle  sun — a  weapon  ^culiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  vindictive  dbpoettion  of  the  Corsican;  and  numerous  in- 
stances occurred  of  their  fatal  dexterity  in  its  use.  No  sooner 
was  Fiorenzo  in  our  power  than  the  forces  which  could  be  spared 
were  detached  in  die  first  instance  to  Bastia,  wliere  they  found 


*  Some  of  the  Martello  toveni  stood  in  this  bay,  but  whether  thev  imparted 
Ihair  name  to,  or  ilerived  it  from,  the  auchorage,  I  IttV*  not  been  aUo  to  detef- 
miiie.  I  have  been  told  the  bay  toukits  name  from  the  myrtles  which  now  on 
its  shores.  Ut,'j»am  saya  lh«  Unm  WM  coiled  oftcrtho  inwentorj  luoeieur 
IfarteL 
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Lord  Hood  and  put  of  the  flefll»  with  aoniB  liroops,  already  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  that  place.  The  enemy  displayed  great 
courage  in  its  defence,  and  our  countrymen  acquired  immortal 
honour  by  their  resolution  and  perseverance  in  the  attack. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  Bastia  that  the  talents  and  courage  of 
tlie  immortal  Horatio  Nelson  first  made  him  conspicuous. 
He  was  at  that  time  captain  of  the  Agamemnon,  of  04  guns. 
In  his  disposition  mild,  unassuming,  and  gentle>  he  seemed  to 
nhm  ratber  than  court  the  public  gaze,  and  in  his  private  Ufo 
be  might  have  been  paiied  over  as  a  person  of  rwlber  inferior 
talent.  The  opinion  given  of  bim  to  tbe  autbor  by  a  naval 
offioer  of  distinguished  rank  and  merit  wae*  that  "  he  wet 
great  in  aetjon,  but  little  out  of  it the  term  action*^  must, 
however^  be  extend od  to  the  charge  of  a  fleet  when  on  service. 
On  the  occasion  wliich  I  am  now  relating  he  commanded  the 
seamen  who  were  landed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the 
mortars  and  artillery  to  the  situation  required  by  the  engi- 
neers, and  never  was  work  of  the  kind  more  skilfully  or  expe- 
ditiously performed :  tlie  same,  if  not  greater  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  here  than  at  Kourneiile.  It  was  at  the 
sieee  of  Bastia  that  Neleen  was  wounded  severely  in  the  head, 
end  loet  an  ejre. 

The  French  bavinfp  with  wonder&d  skill  and  industry 
equipped  several  of  their  shipst  which  hid  been  left  burning  at 
Toulon  in  tlie  huny  of  the  evacuation,  put  to  tea  on  the  5th  of 
June  with  a  strong  squadron,  consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line^ 
and  five  or  six  frigates ;  Lord  Hood  immediately  went  in  quest 
of  them.  On  the  10th,  at  day-light,  he  discovered  and  gave 
chase  to  his  enemy,  who,  having  the  advantage  of  our  fleet  in 
sailing,  contrived  to  gain  the  anchorage  oi  Gourjean  bay,  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  gulf  of  Frejus.  Here  a  sudden 
shift  of  wind  prevented  the  admiral's  attacking  them,  and  sub- 
sequent events  rendered  the  measure  unadvisable;  leaving 
therefore,  Admiral  Hotham  with  a  aqtiadron  to  waieb  them^ 
his  lordihip  proceeded  to  aasiet  in  the  reduction  of  Bastia* 

The  capitulation,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Hood  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  took  place  ou  the  22d  of  May^ 
Thus  the  island  of  Corsica  fell  for  the  first  time  under  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain ;  the  British  flag  was  displayed  on  all 
its  fortre«*<»e9  except  Calvi,  which  had  not  yet  surrendered,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  vested  in  the  King  of  England, 
to  whom  the  people  swore  allegiance.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
afterwards  Lord  Mint o,  father  ot  the  present  first  lord  of  the 
Atlniualty,  was  appointed  viceroy,  the  British  constitution  j)ro- 
claimed,  and  its  laws  declared  to  be  those  of  the  new  conquest 
Thm  were  many  considerations  which  rendered  the  tempoivj 
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ooBiiMtioii  of  the  ukad  partieularly  detinUe  to  QNet3riteiii. 
The  JiarhourB  of  Coniea  are  eertaimy  liol  the  heA,  though  ite 
nays  and  roadsteads  offer  some  shdter  during  the  tsmpeMuous 

season  of  the  year,  and  were  especially  neoenary  to  us  at  a 
iime  when  we  had  no  other  friendly  haven  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Gibraltar;  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that  France,  a 
jealous,  enterprising,  and  warlike  nation,  could  allow  ua  to 
retain  undisturbed  possession  ot  an  object  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  her  commercial  and  maritime  greatness  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Sir  Gilbert  Kllliot  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  from  Corte,  the  capital  of  the  island,  dated  the 
21st  of  June,  and  informed  him  that  the  unipn  of  Corsiea  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  formally  coneluded;  $jm  osp 
sured  that  no  national  set  was  ever  mere  unanimously 
sanctioned  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  authorised  to  do  It} 
or  by  a  more  universal  a]iprdbation,  amounting^  as  bO  oh^ 
served,  to  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Tlie  deputies,  having  met  at  Corte  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
constitute  a  national  assembly,  chose  General  Paoli  as  their 
president,  and  Messrs.  Poz2o  di  Borpo  and  Muselliene  as  their 
secretaries.  On  Sunday,  the  14tli,  General  Paoli  opened  the 
assembly  by  a  speech,  stating  the  cause  of  their  convocation, 
and  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  events  wliich  had  taken 
place  since  they  had  met  in  the  preceding  year.  The  assembly 
passed  a  imanimous  vote  oi  thanks  to  the  genenil  fer  iJl 
no  had  done^  and  formally  declared*  first*  toeb  sepamtio* 
from  Franes),  an4  seoondly*  their  union  to  the  erown  of  Gniet 
Britain. 

The  articles  of  this  union  were  prepared  by  a  eommitteo 
appointed  for  the  purposOj  and  underwent  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion in  the  whole  assembly ;  when  having  been  explained 
to  them  by  Mon<siour  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  they  were  with  one 
consent  presented  to  the  viceroy,  and  accepted  in  the  name  of 
his  34Mi|freign.  His  Excellency  then  proceeded  by  invitation  to 
the  Aembly,  where  he  received  from  General  Paoli,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  the  tender  of  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of 
the  island.  The  viceroy  then  took,  in  the  King's  name,  the 
preaorihed  oolhs  to  maitttdn  the  laws  and  liberties  of  tfai^ 
island  aeoording  to  the  constitution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sisoe  of  Calvi  Was  pressed  with  th^- 
greatest  vigour,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Nelson  was  here,  and 
erformed  the  same  services  as  he  had  done  at  Bastia.  Calvi 
es  in  a  deep  bay  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island ;  it  h^ 
out  till  the  18th  of  August,  when  it  capitulated,  after  a  close 
siege  of  f)]  days,  and  a  rigorous  blockade  by  sea.  T!ie  fort  of 
)^ijUuoches60«  situated  on  .a  steep  rock,  commanded  the  com- 
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munication  between  Calvt  and  the  province  of  Ballagni,  froni 
Tvhich  it  was  considerably  in  advance.  The  bomb-proof  fort  of 
iMozello,  well  movmted  with  heavy  artillery,  g^iarded  the  ap- 
proaches to  Calvi,  which  was  of  itself  both  by  natuinj  and  art  a 
stron<rly-fortified  town.  Two  friorates  lay  rti  the  bay,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  fire  the  works  of"  the  enemy.  These  important 
outposts  were  speedily  reduced  by  batteries  formed  on  the 
height  s«  which,  like  those  of  'Fiorenzo,  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  inaeeearibl^  and  tfae  (apidh^  of  theii*  approaehef 
baffled  the  ealculatkm  of  the"iiiOBt  acientifie  tiiMrats.  The 
fUeates  and  all  the  vessels  in  the  bay  were  compelled  to  take 
temge  under  the  guns  of  the  town.  Lieutenant-colonel  (after* 
ward  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Sir  John)  Moore,  of  the  51st 
regiment,  with  Major  Brereton,  of  the  30th,  proceeded  with 
the  cool  determination  of  British  soldiers  through  a  heavy  fire 
into  the  breach  of  Mollinochesco  with  fixed  bayonets  and  un- 
loaded arms.  They  quickly  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their 
strong  hold,  carr\'ing  the  trenches  on  the  left  with  equal  intre- 
pidity- Possessed  of  all  his  most  important  outposts,  and  witli 
batteries  advanced  witliin  600  yards  of  the  walls  of  the  town. 
General  Stewart  offered  the  oonnngndant  tferms  of  capitula- 
tion, which  were  haughtily  reject^,  and  the'labours  of  the 
trec^  renewed  for  nine*  days  m6Rf,  when,  the  gun  and  mortar 
batteries  being  cemplete,  a  severe  bombardment  of  18  hours 
induced  them  to  surrender,  and  the  last'lemains  of  the  French 
were  expelled  from  Corsica. 

The  Melpomene  frigate,  with  some  smaller  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  were  taken  at  the  surrender  of  Calvi.  After  signing 
the  capitulation  Lord  Hood  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  fleet  with  Vice-admiral  Hotham.  His  lord- 
ship arrived  at  Spithead  in  the  month  of  November,  and  soon 
after  struck  his  flag. 

Iif  the  month  of  June  the  French  frigate  La  Sybille,  of 
48  guns  and  430  mm,  was  lying  at  anchor  With  het  covjtoy  at 
the  isbnd  of  Miconi,  in  the  Archinelaeo,  which,  being  Qfteek,  ^ 
the  captain  concluded  to  be  nentmL  Whether  in  strictness  of 
politiod  fiiith  it  should  have  been  so  considered  I  hare  serious 
doubts;  certain  it  is  that  Captain  Paget,  of  the  Romney,  of 
50  guns  and  350  men,  did  not  acknowledge  the  neutrality;  he 
therefore  ran  in,  anchored  alongside  the  French  frigate,  got 
spring  upon  his  cables,  and  summoned  her  to  surrender;  to 
this  the  French  captain  replied  that  he  shoidd  defend  himself 
as  long  as  he  could.  Captain  Paget,  having  his  ship  perfectly 
prepared,  immediately  commenced  an  action,  which  was  well 
supported  on  both  sides  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  when 
the  republican  colours  were  struck.   The  enemy  had  55  men 
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killed  and  100  wounded ;  the  loss  on  board  the  Romney  was 
10  killed  audi 30 , wounded.  ... 

Tbe.block^de  of  Toulon,  and  watching  the  twmfu  ooaat 
during  the  winter^  employed  part  of  our  .naval  force;  the  pro* 
taction  oif  the  hmwt  trade,  and  the  ajgiatance  of  our  mer* 
ofaants  .in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  occupied  the 
attention iof  Nelson,  Freftand^  and  other  distingutslied  officers : 
9k  squadron  was  stationed  to  guard  the  new  conquest  of  Cor* 
sica ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  cruised  before  Toulon 
and  the  Hie  res  Islands.  Whenever  the  admiral  was  compelled, 
from  the  state  of  the  weather  or  want  of  water,  to  put  into  port, 
he  repaired  to  Fiorenzobay,  in  Corsica — a  bad  anchoraf^je,  but 
the  only  one  he  could  obtain,  or  resort  to  consistently  with  his 
duty.  This  bay  is  exposed  to  tlie  north-west  winds,  which 
send  in  a  heavy  sea.  1  he  Berwick,  of  74  guns,  had  her  lower 
masts  stripped  without  the  proper  precaution  for  securing  them, 

5'  which  n^lect  they  rolled  orer  the  side:  at  no  tinoe  could  a 
ip  of  the  line  so  ill  he  spared;  and  the  admiral,  conceiving 
that  it  had  occurred  from  want  of  seamanship,  directed  the 
captain,  first  lieutenant^  and  master,  to  he  tried  by  a  court* 
martieji,  when  they  were  all  dismis^^ed  from  the  ship.  In  the 
mean  time  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Leghorn  roads  :  the  Berwick 
was  left  under  the  command  of  Captain  Littlejohn  to  rig  jury- 
masts,  and  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  having  put  to  sea 
in  pursuance  of  these  orders,  with  his  ship  as  well  equipped  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet :  a 
runnincr  fiaht  ensued,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  save  her; 
but  after  an  inetlectual  resistance  she  was  forced  to  surrender, 
with  the  loss  of  her  captain  and  two  or  three  of  her  men. 

In  the  month  of  March,  17.95,  the  admiral,  having  learnt 
that  the  French  flfiet  was  at  sea,  and  yery  soon  after  of  the  mis* 
fortune  that  had  happened  to  the  Berwick,  lost  no  time  in 
£oing  in  pursuit  of  his  .  enemy.  He  had  a  strong  hreeie  at 
|S»N.E.,  and  had  obtained  ferther  accounts  hy  the  Tarletfp  brig 
Uiat  they  had  heen  seen  standing  to  the  southward,  whfch  in- 
duced him  to  conclude  that  they  were  bound  to  Corsica,  for 
which  island  he  immediately  shaped  his  course.  On  the  12th 
the  fleets  came  in  sirrht  of  each  other,  when  that  of  the  re- 
public was  to  w  indward,  and  ours  could  not  gain  upon  them 
from  the  wretched  sailinoj  of  most  of  the  ships.  On  tlie  follow- 
ing day  they  were  still  in  sio^ht.  The  weather  was  squally  :  a 
general  chase  was  ordered  ;  one  of  the  French  ships  lost  her 
topmasts ;  Captain  Fremantle,  in  the  Inconstant  of  36  guns, 
immediately  attacked  and  raked  her  until  supported  by  Nelson 
in  the  Agamemnon,  who  did  her  so  much  damage  that  she 
oould  not  recover  herself;  but  they  were  both  by  this  time 
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advanced  so  far  from  thdr  own  fleet  aft  to  be  in  immineni 
danger  of  capture  by  that  of  the  enemy,  who  bore  up  to  the 
fohef  of  thnr  contort  Nelion  was  thsfefors  ooinpeUed  to  re- 
linquish his  prey  for  that  time;  and  sveh  was  the  sum^ 
riority  of  the  republiean  fleet  in  point  of  sailingf  that  with  tab 
disabled  ship  in  tow  our  fleet  gained  nothing  upon  them.  Ill 
the  evening  the  vice-admiral  made  tlfb  signal  for  the  fleet  tO 
form  the  line  of  battle  on  the  larbuard  line  of  bearing,^  or  in 
such  a  position  relatively  to  racli  other  as  to  be  in  a  regidar 
line  of  battle  ^vben  broiijjbt  to  the  uind  on  the  larboard  tack. 
Let  us  suppose  the  wind  to  be  due  north ;  each  ship  must  be 
brought  to  bear  relatively  to  each  other  E.N.E.  and  W.S.VV., 
so  that,  if  they  should  be  directed  to  come  to  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  they  would  then  form  a  line  of  battle  a-head. 
The  practical  seaman,  or  any  person  commonly  conversant  with 
the  snbject,  will  easily  apply  this  rule  to  any  other  points  or 
hearings,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  when  a  ship  is  brought 
to  the  wind  she  is  suppMed  to  lie  within  six  points  of  it 

At  daylight  on  the  14th  of  March  the  crippled  ship  of  tho 
enemy,  with  her  consort,  which  had  her  in  tow,  were  observsd  to 
he  so  far  to  leeward  of  their  own  flest  as  to  affiurd  a  fiur  prospect 
of  cutting  them  off,  or  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  The 
enemy,  tnerefore,  came  down  to  support  these  two'  ships,  but 
evidently  wishing  to  avoid  an  action.  By  this  time  the  Captain 
and  Bedford,  of  74  guns  each,  were  so  far  advanciMl  as  to  have 
placed  themselves  between  the  disabled  ship  and  her  fleet ;  and 
so  closely  were  they  supported  by  the  other  sfiips  of  the  British 
van,  that  the  PVeuch  Admiral  abandoned  them  to  their  fate;  it 
is  but  justice^  however,  to  say  that  they  were  defended  by  tlieir 
captains  to  the  last  with  fdry  and  despair. 

The  Illustrious  and  the  Courageux  both  lost  their  main  and 
missn  masts,  and  the  rest  of  the  van  suflered  so  mueh  as  for  a 
time  to  render  them  unfit  for  service.  It  appeared  that  tho 
Freneh  A^^^t  had  troops  on  boanl  for  the  reconquest  of  CSorsica. 
The  ships  taken  were  the  Ca  Ira  of  HO.  andCenseurof  74 guns ; 
the  first  had  1,300  and  the  latter  1,000  men  on  board  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  :  each  of  them  is  said  to  have  lost 
nearly  400.  The  French  have  invariably  artillery-men  to  load 
and  point  their  gtms.  In  this  action  the  Marseillaise  frenzy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  increased  by  the  copious  applica- 
tion of  ardent  spirits.  Officers  of  the  British  navy  who  were 
present,  and  boarded  the  prizes,  informed  me  that  the  scene  was 
as  novd  as  it  was  horrid.  The  holds  were  filled  with  dead  or 
dying  moB*  who,  as  they  fell  at  their  quarters,  were  tumbled 

«  f  Of  plslt.  Slid enplinaflsM  of  this  imm,     shs  wLM^  1st  9mm,  p> 
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headlonor  down  without  any  regard  to  their  condition  :  and  four 
days  after  the  action  (iead  bodies  were  dragt^ed  out  from  the 
cable  tiers  and  iho  wintrs.  It  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  not 
only  were  the  people  made  drunk,  but  the  ferocious  republican 
officers  stood  behind  them/ and  with  drawn  swOrds  or  pistols 
eompoUad then!  to'  fight:  tSoiaA  Uk  a'ttaledf  Lltoxlcation  ben 
ttrooe  the  guns'  wfien  in  the  act  of  firing^  and  with  the  recoil 
their,  hmins  were  dashed  oiit  against  the  beanas;  while  oUlPlf 
chanted  the  hyjunof  the  litanjttUiusej  apd  ^  sq^'more  itiHf 
infernal  wa^  never  peihape  witnessed. 

Our  loss  in  the  action  amounted  to  355  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Tahcredi,  a  Neapolitan  74,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Carracciolli,  had  a  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day:  of  this 
gallant  and  unfortunate  man  I  shall  hereafter  have  a  meLai|- 
choly  history  to  relate. 

The  effects  of  this  action  were  disastrous  to  the  British 
fleet;  the  damages,  under  the  privation  of  naval  stores  and 
convenient  ports^  were  not  easily  repaired,  Xhe  Illustrious, 
of  74  guns,  whicb  bore  a  conspicuous  share  in  cutting  off  tbe 
retreat  of  the  disabled  ships,  lost  one  of  her  lower-deck  ports ; 
this  obliged  them  to  keepner  on  the  wrong  tackj  an4  finaUj  to 
run  on  snore  near  the  rocks  of  Avensa  in  order  tn  pav^  the 
crew>  which  they  effected. 

Order  0/  Battle  on  Ue  14th  March,  1795, 

Van, 

Under  Viee-admiial  OoodalL 

S^w»  Ctmmandrrt,  Qun9*  Mm,  Kilkd,lVmn^k4» 

Captain  ,  .  Capt.  Reeve  .  ,  74  590  3  17 
Bwlford    .     (Now  Ad.  SirD.)  Gpuld     74    590       7  I7 

SSSta)}       IW«.C««..WU     74  MO      I  i 

Frince«  Royal  .  J.  C.  Purvis  .  .  08  760  4  8 
Agamemnon  •      Hoiatw  Nelson         64  491      0  18 

Centre. 
Vice-admiral  Hotbain  (flag). 
Illustrious     •       T.  L.  Frederick 
Courageux     •       John  Montgomery. 
Britannia      .       R.  Hulioway  . 
Egmunt       .       J.  SuUon  . 

Hear. 
Rear-admiral  Linzee. 
Windsor  Castle  (Now  V.  A.  Sir  J.)  Gore 
Diadem   ,    •      C.  Tyler    .    •  , 
St.  George    •      T.  Foley    .    ,  • 
Terrible   •    #       G.  Campbell    *  • 
Fortitude.     .       Wm.  Young 

Frigates — Inconstant,  Lowestotfe,  Meleager,  and  Romulus. 
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French  Line  in  the  same  Action, 


Men  on  in>ard. 
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1000 

Four  frigates,  aloope, 


The  usual  complement  of  a  French  first-rate  is  1,000  men, 
and  of  a  seventy-four  730  ;  all  above  this  number  were  troops. 

The  French  had  the  superiority  in  weight  of  metal  and 
number  of  guns  and  men,  although  our  fleet  had  four  ships  of 
three  decks  and  theirs  only  one:  their  eighty-gun  ships  are 
noble  vessels,  and  their  seventy-fours  carry  their  guns  so  higli, 
as  to  enaU^  them  to  fi|;ht  tneir  lower-deck  with  gt«at  ad* 
▼antace :  if  to  these  consideratioiis  we  add  their  superior  sail- 
ing, the  naval  reader  will  quickly  perceive'  that  we  owe  all  our 
superiority,  under  Providence,  to  our  officers  and  men.  The 
French  admiral  got  back  to  Toulon,  and  Admiral  Hotham 
put  into  Fiorenzo  bay  with  his  prizes,  where  the  Ca  Ira  was 
soon  afterward  by  accident  set  fire  to  and  burnt. 

Early  in  June,  1796,  Captain  George  Henry  Tow  ry,  in  the 
Dido,  of  28  guns,  nine-pounders,  and  Captain  Robert  Ganibier 
iSliddleton,  in  the  Lowestoft'e,  of  32  guns,  twelve-pouiidors,  fell 
in  near  Toulon  with  two  French  frigates,  and,  after  a  very 

fallant  action,  captured  one  of  them.  La  Miner\e,  of  38  guns, 
ut  mounting  44 ;  f  the  Other,  which  was  called  the  Artemise, 
of  36  guns,  made  her  escape.   This  is  a  veiy  rare  instance  in 
our  service  of  an  eiuhteen-pound  frigate  being  captured  by  a 
ship  carrying  only  twelve-pounders  on  her  main  deck. 
On  the  4tn  of  July«  Vice-admiral  Hotham«  lying  with  his 


•  This  numlHrr  of  troops  and  sailors  is  not  an  improbabU*  Diatfinent. 

f  When  carronades  were  introduced,  sbipN  which  received  them  put  otit  a 
ceiiaiii  number  of  their  lorg  i^ns,  to  nwlie  room  for  this  new,  and  at  that  time 
favourite,  instrument.  At  the  same  time  t1hcy*retaiiu  d  their  former  ratings, 
lliis  was  altered  in  1817,  when,.bv  %n  Order  in  CvuncilfSbipsjrere  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  oumbor  of  piocei  9t  ovunaace  motinted. 
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feel  In  FSeMio  bay,  detached  Nelm  in  the  Agamemnon, 
with  two  or  three  amaUer  Teseels,  to  cruiee  off  Genoa ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  they  were  chased  and  driven  in  by  the 
French  fleet.  The  British  ships  refitting  and  watering  were 
very  ill  prepared  for  such  a  visit :  by  the  moat  aealous  exer- 
tions the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea  in  the  evening,  and  sailed  at 
night  with  the  land  breeze,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  12th  the  admiral  was  off  the  Hieres  Islands,  where  he 
learnt  that  they  could  not  be  many  leagues  from  him.  T'hc 
signal  Was  instantly  nvddc  to  prepare  for  battle,  an{l  on  the 
13th  at  daylight  he  saw  ihe  French  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line  to  leeward  of  him,  on  the  larboard  tack ;  it  was  then 
blowing  a  gale  firom  the  west-north-weat,  there  waa  a  heavy  sea 
mnnins,  uid  m  of  our  ships  were  bending  their  main-tmail8» 
which  Sad  been  rolit  during  the  night.  At  four  the  AritiA 
fleet  fonned  on  the  larboard  line  of  bearing,  and  carried  all 
sail  to  preserve  that  line,  and  to  keep  the  wind  of  the  enemy, 
whose  fleet  was  on  the  larboard  tack  standing  in  shore,  while 
our  fleet  stood  off  shore  and  away  from  the  enemy,  until  they 
were  not  to  be  sren  from  the  decks  of  our  ships-.  Sucli  was 
the  position  of  the  two  fleets  (I  have  it  from  an  officer  present 
in  the  aftair),  when  at  eight  o'clock  the  vice-admiral,  finding  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  avoid  an  action,  made  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase — the  ships  to  engage  as  they  came 
up,  and  to  take  stations  for  mutual  support  Unfortunately 
the  gale  was  suddenlv  succeeded  by  bafliing  winds  and  cafana, 
in  consequence  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  van  ships  could  get 
up  with  the  enemy*s  rear,  with  which  about  noon  a  warm 
action  ensued,  and  the  Alcide,  a  French  74,  was  captured. 
The  others,  by  a  shift  of  wind  in  their  favour,  escaped  into 
Frejus  bay,  while  the  English  were  becalmed  in  the  offing ; 
and  the  admiral  was  forced  to  recall  some  of  his  ships,  which 
in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  had  approached  too  near  the  shore. 
Half  an  hour  after  she  had  surrendered,  the  captured  ship 
took  fire  in  the  fore-top ;  the  boats  of  the  British  fleet  flew  to 
the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate  crew,  enemies  no  longer,  but 
they  could  only  succeed  in  rescuing  about  three  hundred  of 
them  from  the  flames  or  a  watery  grave ;  and,  while  our  boats 
*and  seamen  were  resolutely  engaged  in  this  woric  of  humanity, 
her  magasine  exploded,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
men  were  blown  into  the  air.  Thus  ended  the  afiair  of  the 
13th  of  July. 

It  must  needs  appear  to  the  most  cursory  observer  that  the 
French  fleet  should  nave  been  attacked  by  a  generel  chase  as 
soon  as  discovered:  the  bending  new  topsails,  when  the  enemy 
was  dead  to  leeward,  might  have  been  done  in  running  down 
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and  it  is  much  to  be  recited  that  time  was  lost  in  forming  a 
line  of  bearing,  which  could  not  be  preserved  with  any  effect,  as 
the  admiral  observes  in  his  despatches,  "  the  calms  and  shifts 
of  wind  in  that  country  rendering  all  naval  operations  pecu* 
liarly  uMrtehL*^  With  ihv^  knowledge  it  was  iaoambent  on 
bim  to  kafo  dasbod  npon  his  enamy,  who  ha  knatr  arould  not 
wait  ibr  him,  and  who  must  haire  been  m  a  great  measure  un^' 
prepared.   I  have  been  assured  by  many  very  experieneed 
ameni  arhovese  present  that  nothing;  on  that  day  was  wanting 
ta ensure  the  oapture  or  destnietton  <^  the  French  fleet  but  the 
sigtial  to  enga^  at  daylight,  as  soon  as  they  were  seen.  The 
delay  of  makmg  the  signal  gave  them  time  to  recover  from 
their  confusion  ;  and  when,  after  a  lapse  of  four  hours,  the  British 
admiral  made  sail  in  chase,  the  wind  failed,  and  the  oppor« 
tunity  was  irrecoverably  lost.    Tlie  ships  most  engaged  in  this 
affair  were  the  Victory,  Rear-cidmiral  Mann;  the  Captain, 
Captain  Reeve  ;  the  CuUoden,  Captain  Trowbridge ;  the  Blen- 
heim, Captain  Frederick;  and  the  Defence,  Captain  Peyton. 
Of  tho  merits  of  this  action,  and  of  that  of  the  }4th  of  March,  I 
shall  not  prssume  to  offiw  any  forther  opinion ;  the  conduct  of 
the  admiral  was  approved  by  the  Gofernment,  and  on  hisretuiA 
to  England  he  was  created  an  Irish  Peer  W  the  title  of  Lord 
Hothem«    The  reader,  however,  will  not  fiaii  to  compare  the 
treatment  which  Sir  Robert  Calder  received  in  1805  with  the 
fiivours  shown  to  Admiral  Hotham  only  ten  years  before.  The 
spirit  of  the  murdered  Byng  might  be  eapected  to  rise  up  ill 
judgment  against  such  inconsistency. 

Nelson  was  soon  after  detached  in  the  Agamemnon,  having 
under  his  orders  the  Inconstant,  Meleager,  Tartar,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Ariadne  frigates,  and  the  Speedy  sloop :  he  boarded 
and  cut  out  of  Alessio  and  Oneglia,  places  in  tlte  neighbour- 
hood of  Vado,  in  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
nine  gun-vessds  and  traders,  without  any  loss. 

TSd  French  finding  that  in  their  grand  fleets  thev  bad  if6 
proepeot  of  success  against  the  superior  valour,  discipline,  and 
seanMuiship,  of  our  navy,  sent  their  ships  of  the  line  to  sea  in 
squadrons  of  five  and  sU  sail,  under  the  command  of  some  of 
their  most  active  officers  $  and  it  must  be  owned  that  they  die* 
played  great  knowledge,  and  did  considerable  injury  to  our 
trade.  Of  all  the  French  admirals  Richery  was  the  most  sue 
cessful,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  eluded  the  vigilance  of  our 
squadrons,  and  never  returned  into  port  without  a  long  list  of 
captures  or  of  depredations  committed  on  our  colonies. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  large  convoy  was  collected  in 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  proceeding  to  England  under  the  protec- 
tion ul  tho  Forlitude  and  Bedford,  of  74  guns,  the  Censeur 
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which  had  been  taken  in  March,  and  armed  en  flute  with  part 
of  her  complement,  the  Argo,  of  44  guns,  the  Juno  and  the 
Lutine,  of  32  guns,  which  sailed  on  the  "24tii,  and  ran  through 
the  Gut  in  the  night.  The  Argo  and  Juno,  with  about  thirty 
sail,  very  fortunately,  although  by  accident,  parted  company 
from  the  Conmiodore  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  who  ofi  the  lliht 
being  forty-eight  leagues  west  of  Cape  8t  Viiieeiit»  fell  in  with 
Richery's  squadron*  oonaiiting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frij^ates.  Ckptain  Taylor,  tho  senior  olSeei^  made  every  diiqpo^ 
sitiOD  fbr  battle^  and  to?  dispefiing  the  convoy,  but  his  aigaals 
were  either  not  understood  or  very  ill  obeyed  by  the  captains 
of  some  of  the  merchant  vessels  .The  three  ships  of  war  formed 
in  line  with  the  intention  of  engaging  the  enemy,  and  diverting 
their  attention  from  the  trade.  Just  as  this  arrangement  was 
completed  tlie  Censeur  rolled  away  her  ibre-topmast,  and,  hav- 
ing only  the  mainmast  of  a  frigate,  she  was  rendered  useless. 

Captain  Taylor  then  concurring  in  opinion  with  Captain 
Montgomery,  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  Censeur  to 
her  &B,  both  ships  bore  up  together,  keeping  off  the  wind, 
and  preparing  t)ieir  sterna  ftfr  a*  running  fight  The  Lutine 
was  dirocted  to  take  the  Censeur  in  tow,  but  Uie  heavy  fire  kept 
upon  them  by  the  enemy  fendeeed  this  impracticable ;  Captam 
Ooie^  of  the  Censeur,  now  left  to  himsell^  made  a  gallant 
face :  his  means  were,  however,  too  scanty  to-  admit  ■  of  thai 
display  of  courage  and  talent  of  which  he  was  so  ca|>able. 
Overpowered  by  numbers,  short  of  powder  and  of  men,  without 
his  lower  tier  of  guns,  resistance  was  vain,  and  he  surrendered 
at  last  to  the  united  force  ot"  the  six  ships  ot'  the  line.  The 
Bedford  and  Fortitude  kept  up  a  good  runnintj  fight  witli  their 
stern  chasers,  and  about  half  past  two  the  enemy  hauled  to  the 
wind  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy,  among  which  during  the  action 
the  fri^tes  had  been  making  great  havoe.  The  Argo  and 
Juno  with  their  dinsion  arrived  safe  at  Spithead. 

From  the  activity  of  the  same  squadron,  and  the  numerous 
frigates  and  privateers  sent  out  by  the  enemy  during  the 
winter,  our  West-India  and  North-Ameriean  tsade  suflEbred 
severely. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Lord  Hood  was  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  by  Vice- 
admiral  Ilotham,  who  liad  most  eaniestly  and  honourably 
requested  to  be  relieved  from  a  responsibihty  to  which  he 
owned  his  heahh  was  unequal.  Earl  Spencer  had  succeeded 
Lord  Chatham  as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  name  of 
Lord  Hood  was  excluded  from  the  new  patent,  it  being  in- 
tended that  he  should  resume  the  diief  eommand.  His  lord* 
ship  hoisted  hi^  flag  on  boar4  ^  Vietory,  at  Spithead^  in  Uie 
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month  of  May,  and  was  about  to  sail  to  his  station,  when  «i 
eomBpondcnce  ensued  between  the  admiral  and  the  new 
Board  of  Admiralty,  on  the  necessity  of  sendingr  more  ships  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Spencer  thought  that  the  force  em- 
ployed, if  not  sufficient,  was  as  great  as  could  be  spared  under 
the  existin<T  elifficuhies  of  tlie  country,  and  the  urgent  demands 
of  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  admiral,  not  deeming  his 
professional  character  safe  with  so  small  a  force,  expressed  a 
very  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  received  permission 
to  atrike  his  ilaff,  whien  he  immediately  did»  and  was  never 
afterward  aeiively  employed ;  but  bm  a  reward  for  his  long  and 
meritorious  services,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty*s  approba- 
tion,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospitat  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1816,  at  the  great  a^e  of 
ninety-four  years,  beloved,  and  lamented  by  all  who  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  considered  to  unite  in 
his  own  person,  and  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  rlmracter  of 
a  seaman,  an  officer,  and  a  gentleman :  liis  conduct  in  the 
American  war  entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
brightest  naval  ornaments  of  the  state  ;  he  displayed  matchless 
presence  of  mind  at  St.  Kitt's,  where  he  dispossessed  a  superior 
enemy  of  his  anchorage.  He  was  warmly  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  the  12th  Anrir,  and  late  in  the  day  the  ViUede  Paris 
struck  to  bis  flag-ship  the  Barflenr.  At  Toulon,  misled  by 
eunning  and  hypocrisy,  be  was  induced  to  promise  more  than 
be  could  perform ;  but  the  honour  of  England  was  alwajfs  safe 
in  hb  hands,  and,  however  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  the 
'  arts  of  an  intriguing  enemy  or  a  pretended  friend,  he  never  de- 
parted from  the  dignity  of  a  British  admiraL  As  an  ample 
justification  of  his  demand,  the  ships  which  were  refused  to  his 
application  were  granted  to  his  successor,  who,  even  with  that 
augmentation,  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  maritime 
power  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  naval  command  in  the  Mediterranean  was  the  most 
important,  in  point  of  extent  and  responsibility,  of  any  under  the 
British  Government.  The  enemy  had  a  very  lar^e  fleet  at 
their  disposal ;  and  the  armies  of  the  republic  havmg  entered 
Spain  on  the  side  of  Roussillon,  her  weak  and  corrupt  Grovem- 
ment  was  induced  to  abandon  the  coalesced  Powers,  and  at  first 
secretljT,  and  afterwards  openly,  to  Join  itself  to  the  murderers 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  bis  unfortunate  family.  This  <Us* 
regard  of  her  political  interests  and  engagements  was  piH 
nished  in  the  sequel  both  by  France  and  England.  A  war 
with  Spain  was,  on  account  of  her  wealth,  always  popular 
with  our  siiilors,  wlio  despised  her  for  her  want  of  skill.  The 
exclusion  of  our  ships  from  her  ports  was  compensated  by  the 
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capture  of  her  valuable  South-American  and  West-India 
trade;  but»  when  her  fleets  came  to  be  united  to  those  of 

France,  they  formed  a  mass  before  which  even  the  courage 
and  talent  of  Sir  John  Jervis  were  compellwl  to  retire.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  did  not  long  continue;  and  if  for  a 
short  period  we  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  only  to 
return  with  redoubled  force,  and  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  the 
maritime  fame  of  Great  Britain. 

Corsica  was  held  only  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the 
French  were  hourly  on  the  alert  to  wrest  it  from  us.  The 
anmes  or  the  influence  of  the  republic  now  covered  Italv  from 
the  Alps  to  Otranto;  the  King  of  Sardinia  trembled  for  his 
throne ;  Naples  was  at  their  command ;  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  had  no  alternative  but  submission.  There  was 
no  port  in  the  Mediterranean  which  the  English  might  safely 
enter  hut  Gibraltar,  the  distaqpe  from  which,  and  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  supplies  for  a  fleet,  combined  with  the  selfish  and 
mercenary  cunning  of  the  Harbary  Powers,  rendered  the  situ- 
ation of  eommander-in-chief  in  those  seas  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  anxiety. 

Government,  however,  had  no  hesitation  in  selecting  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B.,  for  this  important  service. 
Never  had  the  station  of  an  adndral  required  a  greater  display 
of  talent,  and  never  peihaps  were  the  King  and  country  more 
ably,  xealously,  or  honourably,  served  and  defended. 

Sir  John  Jervis  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Lively  of  32 
guns,  commanded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Garlics, 
(the  late  Earl  of  Galloway,)  and  sailed  in  the  month  of  De« 
cember,  1795.  The  Rear-admirals  the  Honourable  William 
Waldegrave  and  John  Mann  sailed  about  the  same  time  to 
put  themselves  under  his  command;  their  flags  were  in  the 
Barfleurand  Windsor  Castle,  of  98  guns  each  :  the  commander- 
in-chief  reached  the  island  of  Corsica  early  in  January,  and 
the  duties  and  anxieties  of  his  situation  commenced  before  the 
Lively  had  let  go  her  anchor  in  Martello  bay. 
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Wk  are  now  wnvttd  ttl  ati  important  period  in  the  war  of  the 

refolution:  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797  Was  an  era 
which  afforded  a  boundleM  fi^d  for  political  speculation, 
fcrpat  Britain  had  by  her  arms  and  her  councils  attained  an 
eminence  wliencc  the  politician  and  the  philosopher  might 
take  a  view  of  tlie  efVects  produced  and  likely  to  foUow  from 
tjie  contest  in  which  we  were  untbrtunateiy  eligaged. 

That  the  power,  the  resources,  and  the  courage  of  the 
French  nation  had  baffled  all  calculation  has  been  shown } 
tier  aegraaduEement,  and  the  proportional  d^raMBOR  of  hit 
neigbbourBi  had  beeome  itiatter  of  aerious  alarm.  If  the  ao« 
quisitioiia  of  Franoej  after  the  suooeMftil  eaiiit)al0ia  ef  1794 
and  1795,  could  not  be  oontempkted  without  disma]r*'#hal 
ahall  lire  say  of  the  rapid  progreat  af  the  Fimioh  arsiieft  oh  the 
Khine  and  in  Italy  during  the  two  succeeding  yedrsf  What 
had  become  of  the  balance  of  power  which,  from  the  refgn  of 
Elizabeth,  liad  been  the  leading  object  of  Kuropean  policy  ? 
That  wise  political  system  was  now  annihilated,  without  much 
prosj)ect  of  its  restoration,  and.  while  France  acquired  fresh 
vigour  and  resources  from  the  very  war  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged^ the  energy  of  the  Continental  powers  gradually  sub- 
simd;  and  Britain,  left  alone,  waa  loading  herself  with  a  debt 
which  was  likely  to  produce  the  most  eerioua  evils  to  posterity. 
General  Boiuiparte,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  had 
gained  for  France  in  the  course  of  one  year  no  less  than  84 
battles,  14  of  which  were  on  a  large  sciue.  To  pass  by  the 
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filain,  he  had  taken  100,000  prisoners,  and  between  2,000  and 
3,000  pieces  of  artillery ;  he  had  compelled  five  sovereign 
Princes,  two  of  them  Kings,  to  submit  to  his  own  temiSj  and 
had  chased  five  imperial  armies  out  of  Italy. 
.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
fepublic  of  France  from  the  oommencement  of  the  war  to  the 
end  of  1795 :  the  AuBtrian  NetherlandB.  the  whole  of  Hoi* 
land«  the  Inshcmridu  of  LiegO)  Wonns^  and  Spine  |  the 
eleetoratee  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mets;  the  duchiee  of 
"beax.  Fonts,  JulierSy  and  Cleves ;  the  little  republic  of  Geneva ) 
the  duchy  of  Savoy ;  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco,  in 
Italy,  and  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Catalonia. 
These  countries  together  were  supposed  to  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  13,000,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  were  generally 
well  atlected  to  the  French  republic. 

From  the  repeated  victories  of  tJieir  armies  the  French  were 
considered  to  be  invincible  by  land,  and  the  disasters  of  the 
British  troops  in  Holland  had  rendered  iLj^oubtful  whether 
puP  soldiers  had  not  degenerated  sjnoe  tM  da^s  of  Marl- 
horough. 

In  1796  and  1797  the  superieiity  of  France  in  Europe 
became  stiU  more  apparent ;  me  had  an  otverw helming  ^roe* 
and  the  population  of  the  country  was  generally  in  favour  of 
|he  strongest  side.  Prussia  had  withdraini  from  tlie  eoali- 
tion ;  Russia,  under  Paul  the  First,  was  indifferent ;  and 
Austria,  though  still  engaged  in  the  war,  was  impeded  in  her 
operations  by  the  cumbrous  deliberations  of  the  German  Diet. 
The  Princes  of  the  league  were  immovable  until  touched  by 
the  golden  wand  of  Britain.  Mantua  had  surrendered  j  Italy 
was  overrun ;  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  no  more^ 
and  the  Sovereign  rontiff  was  reduced  to  a  mere  magistrate  of 
Bolne.  The  hopes  of  the  house  Bourbon  and  of  the 
Engiish  nunisters,  from  the  rebellion  of  La  Yead&e,  had  been 
crushed  by  an  amnesty,  which  fqr  a  time  disarmed  the  loyal 
peasants  of  the  west. 

After  our  retreat  from  Holland,  and  the  disasters  of  Qui* 
beron  bay,  all  idea  of  Continental  invasion  seems  to  hav^ 
vanislied,  and  we  for  a  time  were  kept  in  dread  of  a  reaction. 
Franc  o  either  pretended  or  was  determined  to  laud  an  army  in 
England,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  soldiers  of  which  it 
was  composed. 

We  are  now  to  see  what  we  had  gained  by  tlie  prosecution 
of  the  war.    If  France  had  been  successful  on  the  Continent, 
she  had  lost  everythiiig  in  a  oommeicial  and  m^time  point  . 
ef  Tiew ;  her  oolomes  in  every  part  of  the  world  were  reducedt 
and  her  fleets  had  suffered  four  defeat^,  one  in  a  pitched  battle^ 
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besides  the  capture  of  innumerable  vessels  by  the  British 
eniiserBy  wlueh  in  every  instance  evinced'  a  vast  superiority  of 
skill  and  valour;  and  while  the  trade  of  our  enenues  was 
either  annihilated^  or  driven  to  shelter  itself  under  a  neuM 
flag,  the  commerce  of  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
captures  made  by  the  enemy,  appears  from  the  most  authentie 
documents  to  have  exceeded  all  precedent. 

Confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  national  resources  increased 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  sums  leaned  by 
Great  Britain  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  current  year 
astonished  all  Europe,  amounting  to  between  40  and  50  mil- 
lions sterling,  while  a  Redundant  population  afforded  a  plentiful 
supply  of  men  to  our  army  and  navy.  • 

\lhe  negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris  had  entirely  failed.  The 
Executive  Direetorv,  while  pretending  to  he  destrous  of  peaces 
threw  everjr  obstacle  in  its  wav.  Afraid  of  their  own  victo- 
rious armies,  th^  forssaw  that  the  most  fortunate  general 
would  seiie  the  rrfis  of  government,  unless  kept  at  a  distance 
by  constant  employment  Peaoe  would  have  brought  him -to 
the  capital,  and  they  were  too  sensible  of  their  own  weakness 
to  suppose  that  the  civil  authority  could  resist  the  influence  of 
his  vast  military  power  and  splendour^  80  flattering  to  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  the  French  natiou. 

That  the  rupture  of  this  negotiation  was  entirely  owing  to 
these  considerations,  based  on  the  inordinate  ambition  and 
selfishness  of  the  Directory,  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Great 
Britain  offered  to  resign  all  the  conquests  she  had  made  from 
France  and  Holland  m  the  East  and  West  Indies,  requiring 
in  return  that  the  amdes  of  the  republic  should  evacuate  the 
territories  of  our  German  allies,  and  restore  Belgium  to  the 
Emperor.  In  dedining  this  offer  the  Directory  saw  that  they 
had  taken  a  responsibility  upon  themselves  which  required  an 
explanation  to  the  nation,  and  accordingly  they  put  forth  a 
laboured  production,  which,  though  it  might  have  satisfied 
the  military  and  the  Jacobins,  appears  to  have  been  very  far 
from  convincing  the  people.  The  French  and  the  Dutch 
both  expressed  much  discontent  at  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation, particularly  the  latter,  w  ho  had  been  reduced  by  their 
losses  in  the  war  and  the  stagnation  of  their  commerce  to  the 
utmost  distress.  FVance  had  also  drained  Holland  of  her 
money  by  means  of  loans  and  rescripts ;  and  under  pretence  of 
equipping  an  armament,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Lucas  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  had  received  a  very 
large  sum,  which  they  had  most  dishonestly  converted  to  other 
USeftf  and  had  allowed  the  unfortunate  Dutch  admiral  andhis  fleet 
to  UA  into  the  hands  of  Sir  George  Elphinstone.  This  cir- 
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eunwtanee  turned  the  public  opinion  in  .Holland  still  more 
strongly  against  France,  and  produeed  results  highly  favour* 
able  to  the  cause  of  real  freedom. 

France  and  England  prepared  to  continue  the  eventful 
struggle;  Great  Britain  had  in  the  year  1795  concluded  a 
treatv^  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Russia  and 
Austria;  but  the  impress,  Catherine  II.,  died,  and  left  her  son 
and  successor,  Paul  I.,  to  prosecute  her  plans  of  policy. 
Catherine,  hating  alike  the  French  republic  and  the  Austrian 
empire,  was  wilMng  to  alloir  those  Povrers  the  liberty  of 
mutually  destroying  each  other,  while  she  remained  a  tranquil 
but  not  an  indirorent  spectator — determinedt  at  all  events,  not 
to  allow  the  French  to  acquire  any  ascendency  iu  Germany. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  at  this  crisis  marked 
with  bigotry,  foUy,  and  superstition.  The  Pope>  without  a 
soldier  who  deserved  the  name,  expected  a  miraculous  de- 
liverance from  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  and  set  them  at 
defiance  :  the  battle  of  Areola  established  the  triunijih  of 
France  in  Italy,  and  completed  the  defeat  of  four  armies  by 
that  of  the  republic  under  Bonaparte.  Jourdain  and  Moreau 
were  in  the  mean  time  actively  employed  against  the  troops  of 
the  German  confederacy  on  the  Rhine.  These,  under  the 
command  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  after  many  severe  cobh 
Aids,  eorapelled  the  French  to  &11  back  on  Dusseldorf,  and  to 
raise  the  meee  of  Ehrenbtitstein,  next  to  Gibraltar  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Europe,  standing  oppoMte  to  the  city  of  Coblentz, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the.  Rhinc^  aiid  at  the  junction  of  that 
river  and  the  Moselle. 

While  Jourdain  was  defeated  on  the  Lower  Rliine,  Moreait 
was  more  successful  on  the  Upper  ;  he  made  a  masterly  move- 
ment on  Strasburgh,  crossed  the  river,  surprised  the  important 
fort  of  Khel,  and  sec\u'ed  a  pas^a^re  for  the  French  armies  into 
the  fruitful  and  extensive  country  of  Suabia.  The  Archduke, 
hearing  of  the  success  of  Moreau,  sought  a  junction  with 
Wurmser,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Brisgau  ;  while 
he  turned  to  llie  south,  he  was  again  pursued  by  Jourdain  and 
Kleber ;  these  prevented  his  advancing,  while  Moreau  defeated 
Wurmser  aft  Renchen  before  the  latter  could  reoave  assistance. 
Fhissia,  expecting  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  its  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy,  quietly  waited  the 
event,  and  observed  the  most  profound  neutrality. 

In  the  mean  time  the  victorious  Bonaparte  reduced  Mantua, 
and,  marching  to  "Rome,  compelled  the  Po)oe  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  continued  reverses  of  the  Austrians  on  the  Rhine,  from 
Strasburgh  to  Dusseldorf,  produced  at  length  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  by  which  Austria  for  ever  resigned 
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her  tlominion  over  ihe  country  of  Belgium,  and  received  the 
republic  of  Veuice  iis  a  compensation.  With  these  untoward 
events  on  the  Continent,  our  prospects  at  home  i|9re  in  no 
degree  more  cheering.  Treason  and  sedition  either  openly 
sluked»  or  secretly  lurked,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  a 
general  mutiny  in  the  navy,  and  partial  suBpicions  entertained 
of  the  firmness  of  the  army ;  the  public  funds  so  low  as  to 
threaten  a  natbnal  bankruptcy ;  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of 
the  line  sailing  from  Carthagena  with  a  determination  of 
driving  Sir  John  Jenis  from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  ;  a  Dutch 
fleet,  under  Do  Winter,  dariufj  to  meet  the  good  and  orallant 
Duncan  in  the  North  Seas  ;  and  a  French  tloel,  with  a  powerfvd 
artny,  preparing  to  invade  Ireland,  where  the  discontents  of  the 
pt?ople  promised  them  ani})le  support.  Such  were  the  dan tjjers 
that  threatened  us  at  this  awful  crisis.  All  these  dangers^ 
however^  were  overcome  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  virtuoua 
monarch  and  a  brave  and  loyal  people;  invasion  wasrepelled^ 
and  forngn  armies  defeated  in  the  heart  of  Ireknd  i  treason 
punished;  the  fleets  of  our  enemies  were  captured  or  de- 
stroyed; public  credit  was  restored,  and  with  it  prosperity  and 
confidence  to  the  British  empire. 
The  following  is  a  Btatement  of  the  British  naval  force  in 


commission  in  the  year  1797 1-^ 

Ships  of  the  line   1S4 

Fifties   18 

Frigates   180 

Sloops   184 


exclusive  of  prison-ships  and  hulks ;  besides  which  we  had 
building  22  of  the  line,  three  fifties,  synd  nine  frigates. 

The  course  of  victory,  after  the  glorious  battle  of  Valentine's 

day,  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  the  events  at  SpU- 
head  and  the  Nore,  but  in  OctoV)er  the  genius  of  Britain  re* 
sumed  her  trident,  and  Batavia  felt  the  weight  of  her  avenging 
arm ;  the  elements  disposed  of  the  western  invaders,  and  the 
Continental  Powers  began  to  awaken  from  the  delusion  of 
French  protection.  Kven  Xajiles,  the  elleminate  descendant 
of  mighty  Home,  was  ruus^nl  to  assert  her  independence;  and 
tho\ij;h  her  arnjy,  under  Mack,  wiis  defeated,  and  the  Pope 
became  a  vat^sal  of  France,  the  attempt  was  useful  to  the 
cause  of  tlie  allies  and  to  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

Although  the  negotiatbns  had  been  so  abruptly  broken  off 
by  the  Directory  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Brifisn  Government 
was  still  desirous  of  peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  fair  and 
honourable  terms.  Lord  Malmsbury  was  again  named  to  con- 
duct the  negotiation,  and  Liala  the  place  to  which  the  pleni- 
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pOtentiaries  were  toropair;  but,  as  the  Directory  wore  never 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace,  the  negoti;itions  eiuled  in 
nothing,  and  Lord  Malnisbury  returned  to  England.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the 
prospect  of  tk  speedy  rebelluui  in  Ireland,  encouraged  the 
FVsneh  Oovernment  to  hope  for  greater  advantages  by  pro- 
traeting  the  war.  After  this  failure  to  bring  about  a  peaee, 
Kngland  renewed  the  war  with  increased  alacrity. 

January  13th,  Sir  Edward  Pelbw,  in  the  Indefatigable, 
with  Captain  Reynolds  in  the  Amazon,  of  38  guns,  discovered 
at  noon  a  sliip  of  war  running  in  for  Brest  under  easy  sail.  By 
six  o'clock  the  Indefatigable  was  alongside  of  the  enemy,  a 
ship  of  74  guns.  A  severe  action  commenced  ;  the  Amazon 
came  up,  and  both  ships  engaged  her  in  a  running  fight  with 
a  heavy  sea  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  hmd  wns 
discovered,  and  the  Indefatigable,  with  masts  and  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  and  four  feet  water  in  the  hold,  liad  only  time  to  haul  to 
the  southward  and  clear  the  breakers,  but  soon  saw  them 
again.  Daylight  was  now  looked  for  with  a  solicitude  which 
can  never  be  described,  and  known  only  to  those  who  have  had 
charge  of  ships  in  similar  situations.  At  length  it  came,  and 
showed  them  their  own  danger,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
their  gallant  and  unfortunate  enemy;  the  ships  were  in  Uo- 
dieme  bay,  the  Penmarks  were  without  them«  and  their  oppo- 
nent lay  on  her  beam-ends  upon  the  rocks  near  the  main  land, 
with  a  tremendous  sea  beating  over  her.  "  The  miserable  fate 
of  her  brave  but  luihappy  crew  (says  Sir  lulward)  was  per- 
haps the  more  severely  lamented  by  us,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  sutfering  a  similar  misfortune."  After  ten  hours'  fight- 
ing, exhausted  by  fatigue,  every  exertion  was  made,  every 
nerve  strained,  to  save  the  ship,  which  providentially  weathered 
the  Penmark-rocks  by  the  'distance  of  only  half  a  mile.  The 
Amaaon  had  hauled  her  wind  to  the  northward  when  the  In* 
defatigable  stood  to  the  southward,  and  the  latter  did  not  know 
for  some  time  what  had  been  the  fate  of  her  consort*  The 
cnemy*8  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  Droits  de  THomme^ 
was  totally  lost,  with  800  of  her  people.  The  Amazon  was 
also  lost,  but  fortunately  the  lives  of  her  crew  were  saved,  who^ 
with  the  tnic  spirit  of  the  British  bulbdog,  pursued  their 
enemy,  and  held  him  even  in  the  pangs  of  death.  The  brave 
Captain  Reynolds  was  soon  after  exchanged,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial>  most  honourably  acquitted*  and  appointed  to  another 
ship. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Amphion,  of  32  guns,  Captain 
Israel  Pellew,  lying  lashed  alongside  the  sheer  hulk  in  the  bar- 
boMr  of  Hamoaase  to  refit«teok  fire  between  lUree  and  four  u*clock 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  instantly  blew  up.  The  captain.  Captain 
Swaffield,  oftlio  royal  navy,  Mr.  Muir,  the  first  lieutenant,  and 
another  person,  were  dining  in  the  cahin  at  the  time.  Captain 
Pellew  jumped  or  was  blown  out  of  the  quarter-gallery 
window.  Mr.  Muir  informed  me  that  he  threw  himself  out  of 
the  stern  witidow,  and  fell  much  bruised  into  the  jollv-boat. 
Captain  Swafiield  perished,  as  did  the  other  person,  and  most 
of  the  crew.  The  ship  instantly  went  down,  leaving  part  of  the 
wreck  banging  by  the  lashing  to  the  sheer  hulk :  the  number 
of  lives  lost  I  never  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  this  acci- 
dent it  was  ordered  that  no  slup  should  come  into  harbour 
with  her  powder  on  board.  The  catastrophe  was  supposed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  gunner  or  some  of  his  crew 
selling  powder  out  of  the  magazine.  The  Ardent,  the  Resist- 
ance, and  the  Cormorant,  are  the  onl^  British  ships  in  the 
course  of  the  long  war  I  know  of  having  been  lost  by  sudden 
explosion. 

Never  did  the  political  atmosphere  lower  in  more  threaten- 
ing clouds  upon  the  r3ritish  inlands  than  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year.  The  war,  which  liad  now  been  carried  on  since 
January,  17^3,  was  gettintj  unpopular  in  England:  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland^  were  united  against  us ;  and,  though  each 
of  these  Powers  had  seen  the  destruction  of  their  commerce 
and  marine,  yet  they  had  sufficient  strength  to  give  us  con- 
stant uneasiness,  and  to  require  all  the  forces  of  the  emtnre  to 
guard  our  foreign  conquests  and  settlements,  as  well  as  to 
watch  over  a  much  more  vital  part.  Austria,  by  tlie  treaty  of 
Campo  Formic,  had  made  her  peace  with  France,  and  lefl 
us  to  contend  alone  against  the  overgrown  republic  and 
her  allies.  By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  ceded  to  France  in 
full  sovereignty  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
consented  to  their  keeping  possession  of  the  Venetian  islands 
of  Zante,  Cephalonia.  and  Corfu,  and  all  otlicr  inlands  in  the 
Adriatic,  together  with  the  settlements  in  Albania,  south-east  of 
the  gulf  of  Lodrino  :  he  acknow  ledged  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
ceding  at  the  same  tinu'  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  that 
had  belonged  to  Austria  in  Lombardy,  gave  up  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Modena,  the  principali- 
ties of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the  cities  and  territories  of 
Bologna,  Ferrare,  and  Romagna,  lately  belonging  to  the  Pope. 
In  return  for  these  benefits  France  ceded  to  Austria  the  coimtries 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  Venetian  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  lying  southward  of  the  gulf  of  Lodrino  ;  the  city  of 
Venice,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  that  republic, 
chiefly  those  between  the  Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and,  in  order  to  define  the  neutrality  of  the  two 
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Powers,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  should  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other,  and  that  no  more  than  six  ships  df  war  of 
any  belligerent  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of 
France  and  Austria  during  the  present  war  :  by  this  treaty  tlip 
Rhine  became  the  boundary  between  France  aad  Germany. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Ireland^  from  causes  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  nor  con- 
sistent  with  my  plan  to  8tate>  im  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  a 
rebelUoii,  and  the  landing  of  a  French  army  was  to  have  been 
the  signal  of  an  extensive  revolt. 

The  National  Convention^  as  remarkable  for  hatred  to  this 
countnr  as  for  the  secrecy  and  determination  with  which  it 
carried  on  its  foreign  expeditions,  had  equipped  a  strong  fleet 
in  Brest,  and  had  embarked  20,000  men  under  the  command 
of  General  Hoche.  The  time  they  chose  for  putting  to  sea 
was  late  in  December,  1796,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Channel  fleet  was  in  port  refitting,  and  we  had  nothing  at  sea 
but  our  flying  squadrons.  Eight  sail  of  the  line  and  nine 
smaller  ships  had  anchored  in  Bantry  bay  on  the  21th  of  De- 
cember, and  remained  there  without  any  attempt  to  land  until 
the  27th,  when  they  quitted  that  place  with  a  strong  gale  at 
S.S.E. ;  they  returned  to  it  again  in  the  course  of  two  or  threa 
days,  and  again  put  to  sea  without  attempting  to  land.  The 
whole  country  was  up  in  arms  to  receive  them,  but  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  they  bad  been  led  to  expect.  Their 
fleet,  badly  equipped,  and  never  well  conducted  in  point  of 
practical  seamanship,  was  dispersed  and  dismasted ;  some  came 
on  shore  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the  crews  perished 
or  were  taken  prisoners;  some  foundered  at  sea,  and  many 
were  brought  into  Britisli  ports.  In  the  month  of  February 
three  French  frigates  landed  a  body  of  1,500  men  at  Fisgard, 
in  Wales,  not  far  from  Haverfordwest;  the  militia  of  the 
country,  under  Lord  Cawdor,  were  quickly  assembled,  and  these 
invaders,  without  firing  a  shot,  were  all  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  Upon  investigation  they  turned  out  to  be  convicts, 
who  had  been  landed  with  a  promise  of  freedom  if  they  per- 
formed any  important  service*  They  were  put  on  shore  without 
any  cannon,  and  on  the  approach  of  our  militia  the  second 
officer  in  command  of  this  respectable  corps  came  up  with  a 
letter,  and  begged  to  capitulate.  The  frigates  from  which  th^ 
had  disembarked  never  waited  to  sec  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition. Upon  the  whole  this  was  an  inhuman  attempt  to 
disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  a  country  by  means  the  most 
atrocious,  by  turning  into  its  bosom  the  most  abandoned  mis- 
creants, the  outcasts  of  civilized  society,  familiarized  to  blood 
and  rapiue,  and  strangers  to  every  moral  feeling  of  humamty. 
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'Hie§e  men  were  all  re-enibarked,  aiul  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Fmiic#i  to  the  southward  of  L'Orient, 

Whatever  hopes  the  Directory  might  have  •ottrtaiMd  fhm 
these  naluniaiit  schemei,  they  reaped  no  advaiita|^  from  them ; 
4Hm  terved  only  to  produee  the  nigheit  enpiemon  of  loyalty 
mi  attachment  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  and  our  invaluable 
oonfititution.  The  throne  was  the  rallying  point,  and  those  who 
•were  before  desponding  or  wavering  now  Deeune  firm  and  ani- 
mated in  their  tone  and  aetidis. 

This  French  fleet  being  at- sea  was,  until  certain  accounts 
were  received  of  its  destination  and  fate,  a  subject  on  which  the 
mind  of  the  nation  was  fixed  with  anxious  suspense.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  armament  held  sailed  from  Brest, 
the  greatest  exertion  was  made  to  torward  the  fleet  from  Spit- 
head,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Bridport.  The  Almiglity 
seems  j^cuiiarly  to  liave  favoured  the  British  empire  during 
this  eventful  period ;  and  I  shall  now  recount  the  particulars 
of  the  defeat  and  destniotion  of  the  invaders.  The  first  of  their 
ships  taken  was  by  Captain  Stirling,  in  the  Jason.  She  was  a 
transport  loaded  with  troops  and  warlike  stores,  and  oalled  the 
Suflfrein.  The  prisoners  stated  that  the  fleet  with  which  they 
sailed  from  Brest  on  the  16th  of  Deeember  eonsisted  of  16  seal 
of  the  line,  with  transports  having  on  board  20,000  troops. 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  G.  K.  Elphinstone  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  French  frigate  Impatiente  had  been  driven  on  shore  at 
Crookhaven,  in  Ireland,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  atone  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  December,  17%.  and  that,  out  of  320 
seamen  and  250  soldiers,  only  seven  men  were  saved.  She  was 
a  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  carrying  24-pounders,  aud  one  of 
Hoche's  division. 

.  January  5th,  Captain  Lumsdaine,  in  the  Polyphemus,  cap- 
tured La  Tmtue,  a  ship  of  the  same  sise,  with  625  men  on 
board.  He  also  captured  a  transport  full  of  troops ;  but  being 
leaky,  and  night  eoming  on,  she  was  given  up,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  foundered  with  all  hands.  La  Sewvola,  another  Preach 
frigate,  had  foundered  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Unicom,  Doris,  and  Druid,  captured  La  ViUe  de 
L'Orient,  having  OD  board  400  of  the  enemy's  hussars,  with 
complete  equipments^  besides  oennon,  mortars,  muskets^ powder* 
clothing,  &c. 

Captain  Barlow,  in  the  Phcsbe*  took  the  Atalante,  of  16  guns^ 

and  112  men. 

The  Spitfire  captured  La  Lege  re,  a  brig  of  200  tons,  loaded 
with  ammunition  and  intrenchinfj  tools.  Sir  Thomas  Williams, 
in  the  Unicorn,  captured  L'Eclair,  a  French  brig  ol  war,  oi* 
18  guns  and  120  men. 
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The  Directory,  undismayed  by  the  failure  of  their  expeditioii 
against  Ireland,  and  the  disasters  of  their  fleet,  issued  a  proclap 
mation  to  the  troops  embarked,  and  acquainted  them  that 
another  attempt  would  be  made  as  soon  as  the  return  of  fine 
weather  woiikl  admit. 

Lord  Bridport,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  fiotn  the 
causes  already  stated,  was  unable  to  reach  his  station  oti  Brest 
till  early  in  January,  when  he  detached  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  of 
40  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Sir  Harry  Neale,  and  the 
Nymph,  of  36  guns,  by  Captain  John  Cook,  to  recomioilre  the 
enemy  8  port.  The  wind  oeing  to  the  northfrard,  these  two 
ships  stood  dose  in,  and,  returning  to  join  the  fleet,  met  with 
iuui  captured,  after  a  very  short  but  spirited  action^  La  Resist- 
ance and  La  Constancoj  two  French  frigates;  the  former  the 
largest  out  of  France,  mounting  28  24-poun^r8  on  her  main 
de<x,  and  having  a  complement  of  343  men.  TTiese  were  two 
of  the  three  ships  which  had  landed  the  convicts  in  Wales,  and 
were  on  their  way  back  to  Brest  from  that  dishonourable  duty. 
The  British  frigates  fell  upon  them  with  irresistible  skill  and 
valour,  which  carried  all  before  them.  The  name  of  La  Resist- 
ance was  changed  to  that  of  Flsgard,  in  commemoration  of 
their  disprraceful  attempt  on  that  town.  The  enemy  had  18 
killed  and  14  wounded;  ou  our  side  none  were  hurt.  From 
their  fleet  and  batteries  the  French  beheld  the  transaction, 
while  the  British  fleet  in  the  offing  were  witnesses  to  the  valour 
bf  their  companions  in  arms. 

The  squadrons  under  Sir  John  Warren^  and  other  active 
t^&oett,  puiwied  their  enemy  into  every  port  and  creek,  from 
one  extreme  of  their  coast  to  the  other ;  and  it  might  be  said 
that  from  the  Ems  to  Trieste  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm,  and  saw  with  req^ret  the  triumph  of  the  British 
navy,  and  the  destruction  or  capture  of  their  "  ships,  conuuerce, 
and  colonies." 

Sir  John  Warren,  cruising  off  Ushant,  in  the  month  of  July, 
fell  in  at  daylight,  off  the  west  end  of  the  Saints,  with  a  fri- 
gate, a  ship-corvette,  and  a  brig,  with  14  sail  of  vessels  under 
)eonvoy  ;  eight  of  these  latter  he  captured ;  the  frigate,  and  a 
brig  laden  with  ordnance  and  naval  stores,  he  sunk ;  the  rest  es» 
eaped.  The  frigate  was  called  La  OsUiope,  mounting  36  gims, 
and  800  men.  Captain  John  Chambers  White,  of  we  Sylpl^ 
anchored  his  brig  within  pistol-shot  of  the  enemy's  frigate,  as 
ahe  lay  on  shore,  and  com|detely  destroyed  her. 

Sir  John -soon  after  drove  on  shore,  near  the  Sable  d*01onne, 
an  enemy's  convoy,  and  destroyed  a  gun-boat,  and  a  cutter  of 
guns  and  100  men. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


AiBun  of  ItaljF—Blteka/de  of  <he  entny^t  eotsi— BvMwitian  of  L^gliom 

—Capture  of  Elba — Difficult  situation  of  the  Admiral — Neutral  trade 
—Evacuation  of  Corsica — Retreat  to  Gibraltar — Loss  of  the  Coura- 
geux,  and  escape  of  the  Gibraltar — Sir  John  Jervis  arrives  at  Lisbon — 
LoM  of  the  Bonbey  Gutle—Evaeoatioa  of  BIImi— Capture  of  the 
Habonesa— Capture  of  the  Netnena'and  Sardine— Siege  of  Mantua 
raised— Mediterranean  Passes — Action  of  Terpsicliore  and  Vestal — 
Conduct  of  the  court  of  Portugal — Sir  William  i^arker  joins  Sir  Jolm 
Jervis  with  six  saQ  of  the  line — The  St.  George  gets  on  shore,  and  is 
rendered  for  the  time  unserviceable — The  admiral  proceeds  off  Cape 
St  Vincent — Nelson  and  Cockburn  at  Larma  Bay — Their  action  with 
the  Spanish  frigates,  and  escape  from  the  Spanish  Ueet — Sir  John 
Jervis  ffun*  inteUigenoe  of  the  enemy— Battle  of  the  14tk  Febroan, 
1797— Dispute  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William  Parkei^-Cool- 
ness  between  T>ord  Nelson  and  Sir  James  Saumnrcz — Remarks  on  the 
.  public  letter  of  Sir  John  Jer%'is ;  he  is  created  Earl  of  St.  Vincent — 
Honours  bestoired  on  other  ofltoers**Co]lingwood*8  two  medals— > 
— Anecdote  of  Nelson — Disgrace  of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Josef 
lie  Cordova— Official  despatch— List  of  fchipe,  and  killed  and  wounded* 

While  Sir  John  Jervis  was  watching  the  procrress  of  the 
Frencli  arms  in  the  south  of  £urope,  the  British  fleet  of  15 
sail  of  the  line,  under  his  command,  lay  at  anchor  for  a  short 
time  in  Fiorenzo  bay,  whence  the  admiral  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  viceroy,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  and  it  re- 
quired every  exertion  of  these  skiUul  men  to  g^iiard  tlie  honour 
and  support  the  interests  of  Great  Bhtaia  and  her  allies  m  th« 
Mediterranean. 

The  French  general,  Bonaparte,  in  the  month  of  April,  had 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and,  after 
pretending  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  that  state,  assumed  the 
ciftl  and  military  govmment,  and  fired  on  Britbh  veasels  «p« 
proaching  Leghorn.  In  the  mean  time  a  rigorous  blockade  of 
that  port,  and  the  whole  of  the  French,  Genoese,  and  Tuwam 
coast,  was  commenced  hj  the  admiral,  who  selected  Nelson  and 
Trowbridge  for  t  hat  service,  and  gave  to  each  a  small  squadron, 
with  which  they  kept  the  coast  in  a  constant  state  of  alamu 
Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  was  stationed  oflf  Toulon,  and 
lielsoi^  in  the  Captain*  off  Leghorn^  where  he  was  poisuing 
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that  career  of  glor^  which,  shone  with  increanng  brightness 
until  "  he  expired  in  the  arms  ef  victory*." 

In  the  month  of  June,  while  Sir  John  Jervis  was  cruising 
with  his  fleet  before  Toulon,  he  ordered  Captain  M'Namara,  of 

the  Southampton,  to  go  in  chase  of  a  French  corvette,  which 
took  refuge  from  her  pursuers  late  at  iiiglit  under  the  batteries 
of  Hieros  bay.  Cnptain  M'Namara  ran  alon<;sido,  when  Mr. 
Lvtliard,  liis  first  lieutenant,  at  the  head  of  the  boarder^,  spranj^ 
upon  lier  deck,  and  after  a  desperate  conllict  of  10  niinutos,  in 
which  tlio  French  captain  anil  2')  of  his  nn>n  were  killed  aiui 
wounded,  the  vessel  was  captured  and  broiiji^ht  out. 

Nelson,  during  this  active  blockade  of  Genoa,  cut  out  from 
Onegli^  a  convoy  of  seven  or  eight  vessele,  loaded  with  brass 
ordnaaoe  and  otner  valuable  stores.  Captain  Fremantle,  who 
commanded  a  squadron  of  his  Majesty's  ships  off  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  was  summoned  to  attend  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
consul  and  all  the  merchants  of  the  British  factory,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  factory  and  property  belonging  to  English 
merchants  should  be  \vithdrawn :  this  was  speedily  done  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war ;  23  sail  were  loaded  and 
moved  out  of  the  mole  in  a  very  short  time,  and  thi;  last  of  them 
was  scarcely  clear  when  the  French  entered  the  town,  and  heiian 
to  tire  on  the  1  iiroiistant.  P^verything,  ho\\e\i']-,  luid  been  so 
well  arrani:*'(l  that  no  (lania<;e  \>  as  sustained,  and  none  ^^  ho 
wished  to  come  away  were  left  behinil.  ISelson,  who  mi^ht  be 
said  never  to  sleep,  heard  of  the  state  of  things  ai  Leghorn, 
and  hastened  to  its  relief,  but  found  on  his  arrim  that  Captain 
JRremantle  had  done  all  that  could  be  required. 

This  invasion  of  a  neutral  territory  by  land  compelled  us  in 
Mlf«defenee  to  do  the  same  by  sea.  We  instantly  took  pos- 
•esnon  of  the  island  of  Elba,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
^r^bis  fortunate  acquisition  we  obtained  plentiful  supplies  of 
provisions,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  fine  harbour  of  FpftO 
Ferrajo,  whicli, during  the  preparation  for  and  after  the  enUKNi^ 
tion  of  Corsica,  was  of  great  imj)ortance  to  us. 

Tile  squadron  under  the  eominaiid  of  Nelson  at  the  attack 
of  this  place  consisted  of  tlie  follow  ing  ships :  viz. — 

Ships.  Cutis,  CommaMdert, 

Capiuia.  •  •  .74  Commodoie  Kelson, 

;  Jnoenstant  .  *.  .86  Captato  FrenMnile«- 

Flora    •    •  .  .  .86   Middlelon. . 

Southampton  •  •  •  82  M'Namar^ 

rclcrcl       .  •  •  •  18   Stewart. 

Vaneau  brig  .  *  .  lifcutensnt  (ioiirlay, 

Kosc  cutler  •  •  •  '  Walker. 
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With  a  small  body  of  troops,  under  the  Qommand  of  Major 
Duncan,  of  the  engineers. 

Early  in  October,  17%,  Rear-admiral  Mann  was  detached 
with  a  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line  iu  pursuit  of  Hichery. 
This  very  much  reduced  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
B4SOOunt8  for  the  small  force  left  with  Sir  John  Jervis  off  Tou« 
loo,  wlim>  notwhfastaiiding  the  oonflagraticm  of  1 793,  a  fleet; 
mperior  fai  number  at  least,  bdield  him,  but  without  attempting 
to  move  or  to  interrupt  his  rigorous  blockade.  By  the  judicious 
management  of  his  ships  he  guarded  the  most  important  post^p 
and  by  a  skilful  combination  preserved  that  communication  with 
the  whole  of  his  cruisers  which  would  at  a  short  notice  have 
onabled  them  to  siipport  each  other.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
he  protected  Corsica,  blockaded  Leghorn,  Nice,  Genoa,  and 
Toulon,  and  watched  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  port  of  Cartliagena. 

While  this  able  officer  maintained  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  the  safety  of  her  Mediterranean  commerce,  and  her  con- 
nexion with  the  Princes  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria, 
the  Government  at  home  was  not  unmindful  of  liis  situation ; 
but  an  unfortunate  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  kept  his  sup- 
pUet  and  hie  reinforcements  alarmingly  deficient,  both  in  the 
number  of  his  ships  and  the  quantity  of  naval  stores.  These 
misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  the  unaccountable  condnot  of 
Rear-admiral  Mann,  whom  we  have  seen  detached  with  silt 
sail  of  the  hue  in  quest  of  Riohery ;  but,  apprehensive  of  not 
being  able  to  rejoin  his  commander-in-chief,  he  returned  with 
his  squadron  to  England,  at  a  time  when  every  reinforcement 
he  could  have  carried  with  him  would  not  have  placed  Sir 
John  Jervis  on  an  eqiiality  with  his  enemies.  From  a  situa- 
tion so  embarrassing  nothiiifr  b\it  his  own  genius  and  energy 
could  have  extricated  him.  After  receiving  oft'  Toulon  the 
long-expected  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Corsica,  he  repaired 
to  Fiorenzo  bay,  where  he  instantly  began,  in  concert  with  the 
viceroy,  to  plan  and  to  execute  the  laborious  task.  Nelson 
ms  sent  to  Bastia  to  manage  the  embariution  of  every  thmg 
at  the  seat  of  government  Towry  in  the  Diadem,  «nd  M'Na» 
mara  in  the  Authampton,  had  charge  of  Cahd  and  Ajaccio, 
with  orders  to  embark  all  the  naval  stores  at  the  latter  place, 
where  we  had  established  a  dock-yard,  to  which  Captain  Isaac 
Coifin  had  been  appointed  commissioner.  Captain  (the  late 
Sir  Charles)  Tyler,  in  the  Aigld,  \^as  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  Austrian  armies  under 
Marshal  VV'urmser,  from  Ancona  to  the  Po.  Cockburn,  in  the 
Minerve,  blockaded  Legliorn  and  the  coast  tif  Genoa;  ami 
FremaatLc  was  sent  iiulh  ictlers  of  GOU(;iliation  and  well-timed 
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presents  to  the  African  Princes.  Captain  Richard  Bowen,  of 
the  Terpsichore,  was  stationed  at  Gibraltar  to  oover  the  sup* 
pUta  of  the  Rodi,  and  prataot  the  oon? oya  belwoeii  that  port 
«Dd  the  coast  of  Barbary.  In  tlia  mean  tuna  the  amies  of 
FnuMsa  had  penetrated  into  RouaBilloti,  and  eompeiled  Ihi 
^ieak  and  timiil  Charles  IV«  of  Spain  to  daelare  war  against 
ys.  His  soldiers  fled  IhMn  those  of  the  republio}  aii4  thm 
Spanish  fleet  was  SOW  to  meet  oufiupon  the  ocean  aa  anemiesi 
either  under  their  own  colours^  or  those  of  France.  The 
Austrian  armies  were  advancing  into  Italy,  and  for  a  time 
held  the  French  in  check;  but,  like  the  Dutch,  they  were 
rarely  to  be  depende<l  on,  nor  was  it  until  their  existence  as 
a  nation  was.  threatened  that  they  could  be  roused  to  proper 
exertions. 

The  tlag  of  a  belligerent  was  now  rarely  seen  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  tlie  Danes  and  Swedes  began  to  protect  the  pro* 
perty  of  oar  enemies  under  (bB  oover  of  neutrality.  This 
practioe  being  detected  numaroos  oaptnres  were  made ;  and  a 
.  Court  of  Viee>Admiralty  being  established  at  Ajaocio^  faissif 
of  this  description  were  speedily  brought  to  tnal,  and  oso* 
damned  or  liberated  by  an  impartial  judgment. 

The  capture  of  the  Nemesis,  Sardine,  and  Unit^,  though  not 
in  the, dominions  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  liad  enabled  the  enemy 
to  misrepresent  our  policy  to  that  court;  and  Sir  John  Jervis 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Barbary  Powers  on  terms  of 
amity  with  Great  Britain.  The  Genoese  were  now  so  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  France,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
8ubmit  as  subjects  to  the  Directory,  or  rather  to  General  Bona- 
parte, who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Italy, 
and  was  now  fast  rising  to  that  eminence  to  which  he  soon 
after  attained.  His  conduct  in  Genoa  to. the  British  subjeota 
and  tbair  flag  gave  the  war  in  tba  Mediterranean  an  entire 
now  ebaraeter. 

Sir  John  Jervis  was  oUiged  to. quit  the  Mediten»neaa  with 
hia  fleet,  taking  down  with  nim  all  the  oonvoya  lie  eould  eol* 
leetj  and  leaving  Nelson  to  bring  up  the  rear^  and  arrange 
ever^  thing  at  Klba.  This  was  our  last  place  of  refuge,  after 
the  fanal  evacuation  of  Corsica,  which  was  pven  up  to  the  in* 
habitants  abo\it  the  end  of  October,  when  the  British  troops 
were  speedily  re})laced  in  all  parts  of  the  island  by  the  French. 
By  the  letters  whiclf  we  have  seen  it  would  appear  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  was  long  undecided  as  to  the  stt;ps  it 
should  pursue  with  re-spect  to  this  island,  and,  at  the  very  last, 
sent  orders  to  retain  it  when  the  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn 
and  the  fortifications  demolished.  Nor  can  it  be  well  recon- 
eiled  with  the  vigoroua.and  daring  iiiminiiilffgriBii  of  Mr.  Fitt 
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tbat  a  spot  so  ce&traL  i«r  affording  protection  to  our  Levuil 
trade,  for  the  annoyance  of  our  enemiefly  and  for  the  assiatanea 

of  our  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe,  should  have  been  ao 
hastily  abandoned,  and  tlie  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
and  the  Austrian  army,  leit  entirely  to  their  fate,  while  we 
were  sacrificing  thouscinds  in  the  pestilential  plains  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. We  now  be^in  to  perceive  the  fidl  force  of  our  mis- 
taken lenity  to  the  loulonesc,  whose  halt-burnt  fleet  was,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Spain,  greatly  outnumbering  that 
of  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  The 
relreat  of  the  English  admiral  with  his  fleet,  down  the  Mediter- 
nneaa*  waa  juatified  by  orders  from  homi^  and  was  found 
necesaaiy  under  the  then  existing  state  of  a^ira.  Hie  aban- 
donment of  Corsica  having  been  once  decided  upon,  there  waa 
no  port  of  retreat  or  repair,  but  Gibraltar;  and  to  that  place 
all  the  resources  of  the  navyj  and  all  our  convoyi^  were  ordered 
to  be  sent.  , 

While  he  yielded  to  circumstances,  the  admiral,  with  that 
judgment  and  patriotism  which  should  ever  be  held  up  as  an 
example  to  our  service,  forgot  not  the  interests  of  the  British 
merchants;  the  Smyrna  fleet  had  been  brouglit  down  by  his 
wise  and  pnident  management  as  far  as  Fioreiizo  bay ;  and, 
when  every  thing  was  completed  for  the  evacuation  of  Corsica, 
he  directed  each  ship  of  war  to  take  one  of  those  valuable  ves- 
sels in  tow,  and  thus,  with  the  momentary  expectation  of  fall- 
iag  in  with  the  combhied  fleets,  he  retreated  to  Gibraltar, 
wMre  he  arrived  in  December;  and  here  he  was  doomed  to  ex« 
perienoe  great  mortification,  and  to  witness  the  fiirther  diminti* 
tion  of  the  fleet  by  accidents  and  misfortunes* 

Soon  after  hia  arrival  a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  which  drove 
the  Courageux  and,  Gibraltar  to  sea;  unfortunately  for  the 
former.  Captain  Halloweli  was  detained  at  a  court-martial, 
from  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  it  was  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  get  on  board.  The  ship,  under  the  orders  of 
the  first  lieutenant,  stood  over  towards  trie  Barbary  coast  and 
kept  her  wind,  the  ^^ale  blowing  from  the  eastward  with  great 
violence.  The  coninuuulin^  otficer,  unwilling  to  run  through 
llie  Gut,  lost  he  should  lull  in  with  the  combined  tiect,  stood 
over  to  the  southward,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
bis  people,  who  had  been  harassed  tne  whole  day,  were  per- 
mitted to  go  to  their  dinners,  the  lieutenant  <»f  Ihe  watch,  a 
very  young  man,  being  left  in  charge  of  the  deck.  Shortly 
after  the  laiMl  waa  dist^med  ap-head,  and  very  doee  to  theim 
Mr.  Burroughs,  the  first  lieutenant,  was  called  up,  but  only  in 
time  to  witness  the  catastrophe.  As  he  ascended  the  ladder 
the  ship  struck  on  the  rocka  under  Apea-hill,  on  the  coast  of 
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BarWy,  and  very  soon  went  to  pieoes :  of  600  of  the  crew 
only  160  escaped  oy  jumping  from  the  side  of  the  ship  to  the 
rugged  shore ;  many  fell  into  the  sea  and  were  lost ;  a  few  es- 
caped in  the  launch,  which  was  towinff  astern;  those  who 
reached  the  land  liad  yet  much  to  cnaure,  from  cold  and 
hnnger,  anion 2  barbarians  wlio  afforded  them  no  relief. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  ship  was  owincr  entirely  to  the  want  of  the 
captain's  presence.  'Fhat  officer  should  have  had  permission 
to  retire  from  the  court-martial,  which,  on  such  an  occasion, 
should  have  been  adjourned  by  the  president.  What  could  it 
have  signified  to  postpone  a  question  of  merely  individual  in* 
terest  coriipared  with  allowing  an  officer  of  well-known  expe* 
rience  and  judgment  to  repair  to  his  post  when  his  presence 
was  indbpensable? 

The  Gribraltar,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Pakenham, 
narrowly  escaped  a  worse  fate :  driven  by  the  violence  of  the 
gale  down  upon  Cabrita  point,  the  topgallant-yard,  stowed  in 
the  main  rigging,  caught  the  lee  clew  of  the  mainsail,  and 
prevented  their  setting  that  sail,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
struck  upon  tiie  Pearl  rock,  which  lies  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  oft'  the  western  point  of  the  bay:  here, 
in  a  dark  niofht,  with  a  tremcnclous  sea  breaking  over  her,  the 
crew  assembled  on  the  deck,  and  testified  by  their  cries  and 
actions  every  symptom  of  despair,  and  madly  proposed,  as  a 
last  resource,  cutting  away  the  masts,  and  saving  themselves  on 
the  wreck.  The  axes  were  brought,  and  preparations  made 
for  this  purpose,  but  strongly  opposoi  by  the  first  lieutenant^ 
mho,  moving  the  wheel*  assuied  the  captain  that  the  rudder  was 
free  and  uninjured ;  a  wave  at  the  same  time  struck  the  ship 
forward  with  such  force  as  to  upset  a  forecastle  gun,  and  the 
shock  carried  away  the  foretopmnst ;  the  next  sea  lifted  her  off* 
the  rock:  being  fortunately  one  of  the  strongest-built  ships  in 
the  service,  she  made  no  water.  Sufficient  sail  was  set  (o 
enable  her  to  weather  Cabrita  point,  and  in  the  morning  she 
got  into  Tangier  bay,  and  soon  after  rejoined  the  fleet ;  she 
was,  however,  considered  to  have  sustained  so  much  injury, 
that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  send  her  to  England  in  order 
to  have  her  taken  into  dock :  here  it  was  discovered  tluit  a 
very  large  fragment  of  the  rock  had  pierced  her  bottom,  and 
remained  there:  had  it  disengaged  itself  the  consequences 
might  have  been  fatal  to  all  on  board.  Hiese  accidents  re* 
duced  the  number  of  ships  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Jervis  to  10  sail  of  the  line ;  with  these  he  pursued  his  way 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  nrrived  on  the  '21st  of  December,  179o, 
and  where  he  had  the  farther  mortification  of  losing  the  Bom- 
bay CastlCi  of  74  guusj  which  grounded  on  the  South  Catchup, 
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going  into  the  Tagns,  leavincr  only  nine  sail  of  the  line  to  con- 
tend against  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  while  the  services 
expected  of  him  were  greatly  au^nented.  Ho  was  directed 
by  instructions  from  England  to  guard  at  once  against  the 
iliiion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  to  defend  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  prevent  an  attack  on  Lisbon  and  Qtbialtar»  and 
eounleraet  any  desisn  to  invade  England  or  Ireland. 

The  evacuation  of  Elba,  for  which  orders  had  been  MBt  out 
from  Encland,  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nelson,  to  whom«  in 
that  early  stage  of  the  war.  Sir  John  JeFvis»  with  his  usual 
penetration*  oondudes  his  letter  in  these  words  : — 

"  Having  experienced  the  most  important  effects  from  your 
enterprise  and  ability,  I  leave  to  your  judgment  the  time  and 
manner  of  carrying  this  service  into  execution.  "  It  was  about 
this  lime  that  Nelson's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Hamilton 
commenced,  and  which  led  to  the  only  blot  anaong  the  bright 
deeds  ot  Britain's  favourite  hero. 

The  first  Spanish  ship  captured  after  the  declaration  of  war 
was  the  Mahonesa,  of  36  gims,  by  Captain  lUchaid  Bowen,  of 
the  Terpsiohore^  The  action  took  place  oflT  Mak^  The 
Mahonesa  had  between  50  and  60  of  her  people  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  Terpsichore  had  three  or  four  wounded.  Ca])tain 
Bowen  is  the  officer  who  boarded  the  French  frigate  iu  Fort 
Royal  bay,  Martinique,  when  lieutenant  of  the  Boyne,  and 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  never  lost  sight  of 
him  till  the  aftUir  of  Tenerift'e  ended  his  glorious  career. 

The  violation  of  neutrality  in  so  many  instances  on  the  ])art 
of  France  led  to  similar  acts  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Barbary  States  was  little  respected  ailer 
the  invasion  of  Lombardy. 

The  Nemesis,  of  28  guns,  which  had  been  recently  taken  in- 
the  neutral  port  of  Smjrma  by  three  French  frigates*  was 
lyinff  in  the  bay  of  Tunis,  in  company  with  La  Sudine  and 
he  Postilion,  of  20  guns  each :  the  Barfleur  and  Egmont  were 
ordered  in,  and  took  them  out.  The  Grovemment  remonstrated, 
and  showed  much  dieponUon  to  resent  the  affront;  but  Sir 
John  Jervis  found  means  to  paoify  his  Uighnesathe  Bey,  and 
the  affair  passed  over. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  after  the  unfavourable  turn 
affairs  had  taken  in  Italy,  the  management  of  the  Barbary 
Powers,  from  Tunis  to  Tangier,  became  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance, not  only  with  reference  to  our  Levant  trade,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  fortrese  of  Gibraltar.  This  garrison,  con* 
sisting  of  5»000  men,  besidee  the  inhalntants,  was  frecfuently 
feduoed  to  the  common  rations  of  salt  provisions^  all  inter* 
oouno  with  Spain  being  probibiled»  and  the  loan^  importa 
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from  Barbary,  in  addition  to  the  caprices  of  the  Princes 
governing  these  States,  being  impeded  by  a  long  and  rigid 
(quarantine. 

These  Powers  never  had  a  naval  force  of  any  real  strtngth, 
their  largest  ships  not  exoeiding  the  giie  oC  a  frigate  of  33 
guns  i  but,  in  the  event  of  n  war,  they  covered  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  ■wanns  of  row-boate  and  galleys,  and  committed 
great  depredations,  seldom  restrained  by  any  scruples  about 
neutrality.  The  restitution  of  a  vessel  never  indemnified  the 
owners  for  their  loss  of  time  and  property :  remonstrances 
were  not  only  unavailing,  but  frequently  productive  of  a  stop- 
page of  supplies  to  Gibraltar. 

.  The  MeditLTranean  pass  is  an  indispensable  doninient  for 
every  vessel  trading  to  that  part  of  the  world.  Of  the  stipu- 
lations and  agreements  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  with  the 
States  of  Barbary  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  at  present :  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  conventions  between  those  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  King  George  IL  an  Act  was  passed  to 
make  it  felony  ror  any  person  counterfeiting  a  Meditenaneen 
pass  a  practice  which  it  appears  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

These  passes  were  issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  pursuance  of  conventions  and  treaties  be- 
tween the  British  GovernMieiit  and  the  States  of  Barbary  for 
preserving  and  establishing  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace  with 
those  States.  By  these  treaties  it  is  stipulated  that  all  sliips 
and  vessels  belonging  to  his  Majesty  or  any  of  his  subjects 
may  tVeely  pass  the  seas,  and  safely  enter  any  of  the  re- 
spective ports  and  harbours  of  the  Barbary  States,  upon  pro- 
ducing letters  of  a  certain  form^  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the- 
Commissioners  for  executing  that  office.  The  forging  of  these 
passes  by  the  same  Act  was  made  cognisable  before  any  court* 
of  oyer  and  terminer  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  eourt  of  juslieiary 
in  Scotland;  and  the  loss  of  one  by  any  captain  of  a  mer- 
chantman was  an  offence  severely  punishable,  it  being  necessary 
to  iniard  against  their  being  forged  or  sold  to  other  Powers*. 

nTiile  lyinjr  in  Rosier  bay  on  the  10th  of  December,  a 
Frenth  squadron  from  Toulon,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the 
line,  was  observed  to  pass  the  Straits  :  the  admiral  was  pre- 
vented putting  to  sea  by  a  iieavy  gale  of  wind  blowing  into  the 
bay.  On  the  following  morning  he  despatched  a  sloop  of  war 
to  Sir  Henry  Harvey,  at  Barbadoes,  and  to  Vice-admiral  & 
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Hyde  Poller  at  Cape  Nicholas  mole.   On  the  16i]i  he  left 

Gibraltar,  and  looked  into  Cadiz,  where  he  saw  five  sail  of  the 
line,  hut  they  were  Spaniards.  A  French  frigate  was  lying 
there  with  the  loss  of  her  mainmast :  this  the  admiral  was  in« 
formed  was  the  Vostale,  which  a  few  days  previously  had  been 
taken  by  the  Tcrpsirhoro  in  an  notion  so  creditable  to  Bowen, 
whom  we  have  just  soon  capture  the  Mahonesa,  that  we  cannot 
help  giving  it  more  than  usual  attention.  The  Terpsichore,  a 
small  3*2,  fell  in  witli  her  oft'  Cadiz  on  the  I'ith  of  Deceml)er 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  chased  her  under  courses,  and  sprung  her 
lower  masts  in  the  pursuit ;  the  following  day  a  shift  of  wind 
brouffht  the  enemy  to  leeward,  and  the  Terpsidiore  ran  along- 
side her,  and  commenced  an  action,  whieh  continued  one  hour 
and  a  quarter,  when,  having  her  captain  and  40  men  1uUed« 
with  a  great  number  wounded,  the  French  ship  surrendered, 
and  proved  to  be  La  Vestale,  of  36  guns,  and  300  men.  The 
Terpsichore  had  4  killed,  and  18  wounded;  among  the  latter 
Lieutenant  G.  Rowcn,  brother  to  the  captiun,  and  the  only 
lieutenant  on  board  ;  two  lioiitonants,  three  midshipmoi,  the 
boatswain,  and  40  "seamen,  being  absent  in  prizes. 

No  sooner  had  Captain  Bowen  secured  his  piize,  and  put 
the  master  on  board,  with  eight  seamen  to  take  charge  of  her, 
than  a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  and  she  drifted  into  four  fathoms 
water.  The  Frenchmen  being  all  drunk,  the  master  let  go  an 
anchor,  and  rode  out  the  night  very  near  the  shore  off  Cvj^ 
TVafalgar.  On  the  following  morning  the  Terpeidiore  ran  m 
and  took  the  prise  in  tow,  hut,  the  hauer  getting  foul  of  some 
rocks,  they  were  forced  to  cut  away,  and  in  the  succeeding  night, 
when  they  had  lost  sight  of  each  other,  the  Frenchmen  rose 
upon  the  Englishmen,  and  took  the  ship  into  Cadiz. 

For  this  action  the  Patriotic  Fund  voted  Captain  Bowen  a 
piece  of  plate,  valued  at  100  ^lineas. 

In  the  bcirinninor  of  1797  the  fleet  under  tlie  command  of 
Sir  John  .lervis  was  lying  in  the  Tagus.  whoro  tho  admiral 
found  the  court  more  cautiovis  of  giving  oftVnco  to  Spain  than 
desirous  of  coalescing  with  us.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  caused  a  very  bountiful  supply  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  cattle,  with  Other  refteshments,  to  be  sent  off 
to  our  ships  by  way  of  present 

fiurly  m  Pebnunr  Rear-admiral  Sir  William  Parker  joined 
Sir  John  Jervis  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  which  enabled  bim  to 
go  immediately  in  search  qf  the  Spanish  fleet  On  his  way 
out  of  the  Tagus  the  St  Geotge,  of  98  guns,  ran  on  shore,  and 
was  so  damaged  as  to  be  compelled  to  return  into  port,— 
a  very  serious  loss  at  that  time,  when  the  enemy  was  supposed 
to  have  two  ships  to  our  one.   The  admiral,  however,  with 
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only  15  sail  of  the  line,  proceeded  without  loes  of  time  off  Cape 
St.  Vinoent,  which  he  nS»died  on.  the  5th  of  February.  In  the 
mean  while  Lord  Garlies  in  the  Lii'ely,  32  guns,  had  been  left 
with  a  squadron  of  frigates  under  his  orders  for  the  pnrpose  of 
blockading  Cadii  and  the  neighbouring  ports;  Commodore 
Neiion,  as  before  stated,  had  his  broad  pendant  on  the  Aga- 
memnon, of  64  guns,  and,  with  Cockbum  in  the  Meleager,  of 
32  guns,  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Genoa.  \\  hile  they  were  here  a  French  convoy,  loaded 
with  stores  for  the  siege  of  Mantua,  liad  taken  refum*  under 
some  batteries  in  Larnia-bav.  Nelson  ordered  Corkhurn,  in 
tJie  Meleiiger,  to  leail  in,  as  being  best  acvjiuiinlcd,  and  draw- 
ing the  least  water.  Cockbum  ran  in  as  close  to  the  batteries 
as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit,  and  commenced  action  with 
the  armed  vessels  and  forts.  Nelson,  never  happy  if  any  one 
was  nearer  to  the  enemy  than  himself,  wished  to  get  between 
the  Meleager  and  the  shore.  For  this  purpose  he  hiffed  in, 
but  Cockbum  had  left  no  room  for  him,  and  the  Agamemnon 
grounded  under  the  stem  of  the  Meleager.  The  enterprise 
still  went  on  exactly  the  same,  and  every  thing  succeeded ; 
the  forts  were  silenced,  all  the  vessels  brought  out,  and  the 
Agamemnon  got  off  without  damage.  Cockburn,  while  the 
ship  was  aground,  went  on  board  to  olVer  his  sim  n  ices  :  he  found 
the  commodore  in  his  cabin  writing  letters, — a  siiij^ular  trait  in 
the  character  of  that  oreat  man.  Few  oHicers  would  ha\e  had 
either  the  nerve  or  the  inclination  to  be  so  employed  w  hile  their 
ship  la^  aground  under  an  enemy's  battery,  and  whence  it  was 
not  quite  certain  that  she  could  be  got  off. 

Nelson,  among  his  other  good  qualities^  always  bestowed 
praise  where  it  was  due,  and  on  this  occasion  iqM>keof  Cockbum 
m  terms  at  once  flattering  and  grateful.  This  affair  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1790,  and  in  July  followinor  Sir  John  Jervis 
gave  Captain  Cockbum  the  command  of  the  Minerve,  a  frigate 
of  38  guns,  still  keeping  him  attached  to  Nelson.  The  Minerve 
beins:  left  to  blockade  Le"horn,  Nelson  was  sent  to  conduct 
the  evacuation  of  Bastia.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Jervis  at 
Gibraltar  with  his  fleet,  he  sent  Cockburn  to  convey  Nelson, 
with  a  broad  pendant,  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  Klba. 
They  left  Ciibraltar  u\\  the  1 1th  of  December,  17%,  with  the 
Blanche  of  32  guns  in  company.  On  the  night  of  the  19th, 
being  off  Cartha^ena,  they  fell  in  with  two  Spanuh  frigates, 
the  laingest  of  which  was  brought  to  action  by  the  Minerve; 
the  BuDche  went  after  the  other,  which  kept  up  a  running 
fight  with  her  pursuer.  The  Minerve,  more  fortunate,  soon 
subdued  her  antagonist,  whkh,  on  being  boarded,  proved  to  be 
the  Santa  Sabina,  an  18-pound  frigate  of  40  guns,  commanded 
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by  Don  Jacobo  Steuart.  During  the  action  the  contending 
and  chasing  ships  liad  runclo*<e  into  Carthagena,  \\  ith  the  wind 
dead  upon  the  land.  The  Spanish  captain  was,  therefore,  no 
sooner  on  board  the  Minerve,  than  the  Sabina  was  taken  in 
tow.  This  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  the  Minerve  was 
brou^t  to  action  hy  another  Spanish  frigate.  The  Sabina 
was  instantly  cast  on,  and  the  Miner?e,  left  to  herself,  engaged 
her  fresh  antagonist  for  nearly  an  hour»  when  the  Spaniard, 
being  perfectly  silenced,  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  The 
Minerve  followed  with  all  sail ;  but  as  the  day  broke  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  of  which  these 
frigates  were  the  advance !  The  last  engagivl  was  called  La 
Perla,  of  .36  guns.  Nelson  and  his  brave  companions  now  felt 
themselves  in  a  very  dit!erent  situation  from  that  in  which  tliey 
had  been  (luriii<r  the  night.  Their  ])rize,  but  not  their  honour, 
was  soon  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  capture 
the  Minerve ;  and  the  most  strenuous  union  of  coolness  and 
seamanship  was  required  and  exerted  to  save  her  from  falling 
into  their  hands.  With  mMts  badly  wounded,  and  rigging  cut 
to  pieces,  every  stitch  of  canvas  was  crowded  on  her  bsfbre  the 
»  Spaniards  were  well  awake,  and,  passing  under  the  very  guns 
of  a  three-decker,  (which  fortunately  hove-to,  to  secure  the 
Sabina,)  she  got  outside  of  them  and  ran.  Lieutenants  Cul- 
verhouse  and  Hardy,  (afterwards  flag-captain  with  Nelson,  at 
Trafalgar,  and  now  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Bart.,  Governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,)  fii*st  and  second  of  the  Minerve,  had  been 
sent  to  conduct  the  prize  into  port.  Tliosc  ofticers  were  happy 
to  see  their  \cssel,  bv  becominif  the  object  of  attraction,  atTord 
the  Mmerve  a  chance  of  escape.  Two  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  continued  the  chase,  and  for  lour  hours  were  nearly 
wimin  gun-shot ;  but,  as  the  breese  freshened,  the  British  frigate 
outsailed  them,  and  though  one  of  the  Spanish  frieates  rather 
gained  ground,  she  occasionally  lowered  her  studding-sails,  to 

five  time  to  her  consorts  to  come  up,  in  consequence  of  which, 
y  sunrset,  the  Minerve  was  clear  of  them,  having  in  one  night 
captured  one  frigate  and  beat  another  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  outsailed  every  ship  that  attempted  to 
pursue  her.  She  left  the  Sabina  without  a  foot  of  mast  standing 
above  her  decks.  The  Minerve  had  7  men  killed,  4 4  wounded, 
and  2*2  taken  in  the  ]iri/e.  and  was  short  of  complement  before 
the  action  began.  Tlie  Spanish  frigate  had  14  killed,  and 
more  than  40  wouuLled.  Nelson  in  liis  public  letter  speaks  of 
himself  with  his  usual  modesty  ,  and  of  his  captain,  othcers,  and 
men,  as  they  deserved.  To  doekburn  he  presented  an  elegant 
gold-hilted  sword  in  commemoration  of  the  action* 
The  Ceres  escaped  fit>m  the  Blanche  in  spite  of  every  exer* 
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tion  of  Captain  Darcy  Preston,  and  got  into  Cartliagena.  On 
his  way  to  Elba,  the  commodore  captured  a  large  French  pri- 
vateer  of  18  gims,  and  carried  her  into  Porto  Ferrajo.  Here  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  Minerve  were  repaired,  while  Nelson 
was  occupied,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant-general  De 
Hiirg^h,  in  preparing  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island.  Every 
thinor  beintr  in  readniess.  the  General  refused  to  embark  with- 
out orders  from  Eufihuid.  Nelson  havinj^.  therefore,  despatched 
his  convoy  before  him,  took  on  board  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  tho 
late  viceroy  of  Corsica,  and  running  down  the  coast  of  Erance 
and  Spain,  reconnoitred  Toulon,  Barcelona,  and  Carthagena, 
and  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1797.  Sail- 
ing thence  on  the  12th  to  join  Sir  John  Jenris  off  Cape  St. 
Vmcent,  he  was  followed  by  two  Spanish  line-K)f-battIe  ships, 
which  had  been  lying  at  anchor  off  the  Orange-grove,  between 
the  Devil's  Tongue  battery  and  Algesiras ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  hero  of  the  Nile,  these  ships  gave  up  the  chase  and  re- 
turned to  the  Straits,  while  Nelson  pursued  his  way  to  the 
admiral,  whom  he  joined  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th; 
and,  having  again  stumbled  u]>on  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  corro- 
borated the  account  of  its  near  a])proach.  As  soon  as  lie 
joined  the  fliM  t  Nelson  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the 
Ca})t.un  ot  71  guns. 

On  the  13th  Captain  Foote,  of  the  Niger,  informed  Sir 
John  Jervis  that  he  had  been  for  some  days  in  company  with 
the  Spanish  fleet.  • 

On  the  night  of  the  I3th  their  nffual-guns  were  heard  by 
our  fleet,  and  the  admiral  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
battle. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  the 
British  tleet  was  on  the  starboard  tack,  standing  to  the  south* 
ward,  the  wind  west  by  south.  Cape  St.  Vincent  bearing  east 
by  north,  distant  eijiht  leatrues.  the  weather  hazy,  when  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  discovered  extending  from  south-west  to 
south.  At  forty-nine  minutes  past  ten,  it  was  ascertahied  by 
_  the  Bonne  Citovennc,  sloop  of  war,  that  the  enemy  had  27 
ships  of  the  line,  ami  Sir  John  Jervis  soon  after  communicated 
to  the  fleet  his  intention  of  cutting  through  them.  Trow- 
bridge, in  the  CuUoden,  was  ordered  to  lend  the  van.  '  This 
gallant  officer  opened  his  fire  on  the  Spanish  ships  to  wind- 
ward, which  effectually  separated  the  stemmost  and  leeward- 
most  from  the  main  body,  then  tacked,  and  thus  prevented 
their  rejunction.  The  British  admiral  having  his  fleet  in  two 
lines  of  sailing  in  very  close  order,  readily  formed  it  into  one  to 
complete  the  intended  movement ;  as  soon  as  Trowbridge  had 
succeeded  in  passing  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  gave  his 
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starboard  broadside  to  tbe  iioarost  of  tbe  sliips  as  ho  threw  in 
stays :  his  example  was  followed  by  the  van  of  our  Heet,  and  thus 
the  aetion  became  nearly  general  by  the  British  ships  coming 
on  the  same  tack  with  those  of  Spain.  The  action  began  about 
noon,  and  lasted  till  near  fi?e  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  four  sail  of 
the  line,  two  of  them  first-rates,  one  of  84  guns,  and  one  of  74, 
remained  in  our  possession.  The  particular  details  of  this  me- 
morable day  deserve  our  serious  attention ;  first,  from  the- supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  secondly,  from  the  peculiarly  un- 
favotirable  aspect  of  political  events  at  the  time;  and,  lastly,  as 
affording  some  of  the  finest  instances  of  the  superiority  of 
British  officers  and  seamen  over  their  enemy  on  the  octMu. 

From  this  day  the  old  fashion  of  coimting  the  ships  of  an 
enemy's  fit'et,  and  calculating  the  disparity  of  force,  was  en- 
tirely laid  aside,  and  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
in  the  art  of  war  at  sea.  Sir  John  Jervis  observes  in  his  pub- 
lie  letter,  '*  that  he  knew  the  skill  and  valour  he  had  to  depend 
upon,  and  also  that  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  in  those  seas,  required  a  considerable 
degree  of  energy no  time  was  therefore  lost  in  deliberation; 
his  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  was  to  be  beaten.  To  the  gallant 
chief  immortal  honour  is  due  for  not  despairing  of  his  country; 
the  expectations  formed  of  him  were  as  fully  realized  as  those 
he  had  himself  fonned  of  his  companions  in  arms.  Looking 
at  the  list  of  his  ileet,  we  perceive  that  he  had  with  him  some 
of  our  iiiost  etl'ective  ships. 

Nelson,  after  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  lost  his 
fore-topmast,  and  in  this  situation  passed  close  under  the  lee 
of  the  Spanish  ship  San  Nicolas,  of  84  guns,  wliich  was  at  the 
time  foul  of  the  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  both  of  which  ships 
had  been  severely  beaten  b^  their  opponents,  particularly  by 
Sir  William  Parker  in  the  Prince  George.  As  the  San  Nicolas 
took  the  wind  out  of  tht^  Captuin's  lu  ad  sails,  that  ship  con- 
sequently flew  up  in  the  wind.  Nelson,  with  a  presence  of 
mind  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  beyond  all  other  men, 
ordered  the  helm  to  be  \mt  a-lee,  and.  with  what  little  way  he 
had,  ran  on  board  the  Spaniard.  A  party  of  the  GDlh  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Pearson,  was  doing  duty  as 
marines  on  board  the  Captain  ;  Nelson  called  them  and  his 
boarders,  with  Berry,  the  first  lieutenant,  and  tlie  whole  of 
them  rushed  on  board  the  San  Nicolas,  carried  her  with  some 
loss,  and  from  her  proceeded  with  the  same  determination  to 
the  San  Josef,  where  the  astonished  Spaniards  called  for 
quarter,  and  the  captain  of  that  ship  presented  on  his  knee  the 
sword  of  his  admiral,  who  having  been  desperately  wounded 
could  not  do  it  in  person. 
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I  hsLve  learned  with  regret,  that  a  dispute  took  place  be- 
tween Lord  Nelson  and  the  late  Vioe-admiral  Sir  William 
Parker,  relative  to  this  action  ;  the  latter  contending  that  he 
in  the  Prince  George  engaged  the  Snn  Josef,  and  contributed 
to  her  surrender  a"?  also  to  that  ot"  the  San  Nicolas.  Sir  Kd- 
"vvard  Borrv,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  never  men- 
tioned this  incident.  The  reader  will  find  Nelson's  short  an- 
swer to  Sir  William  Parker  in  the '  Naval  Chronicle,'  vol.  x\i. 
p.  304.  If  we  were  to  deprive  Nelson  of  the  whole  credit  of 
this  action,  which  I  could  never  consent  to  do,  still  he  would  be 
richer  in  deeds  of  valour  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  I  am 
also  bound  to  say,  that  the  character  of  Sir  William  Parker 
was  above  suspicion,  either  for  veracity  or  bravery. 

There  is  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  Hero  of  the  Nile  in  the  act  of  boaroinff 
the  Spanish  ships.  Nelson  is  in  drawing-room  costume,  and 
I  believe  it  was  a  custom  with  him  always  to  appear  before  his 
enemies  in  the  same  dress  with  which  he  would  have  waited  on 
her  Ma  jesty  the  Queen, 

There  was  a  coolness  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  .Tames 
(now  Lord  De)  Saumarez,  respecting  the  Santissima  Trinidad, 
which  undoubtedly  struck  to  the  Orion.  This  Lonl  Nelson 
aflected  not  to  think  certain,  until  it  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  Spanish  officer  in  the  bay  of  Naples  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Lord  Nelson  then  spoke  of  it  to  Sir 
James  as  a  matter  of  congratulation,  but  Sir  James  drew  up, 
and  said  very  gravely,  *'  Pray,  sir,  who  ever  doubted  it?*' 
Nelson  at  that  time  had  not  received  his  peerage.*  Sir  James 
never  thought  himself  fairly  treated  by  Nelson  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  where  he  was  second  in  command;  of  this  I  shall 
speak  when  we  come  to  that  action. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Jervis  in  the  Victory,  followed  by 
the  Barfleur.  the  Honourable  Vice-admiral  Waldegrave,  passed 
close  under  the  stern  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  of  112  guns, 
and  gave  her  two  or  three  broiuUides,  which  effectually  silenced 
and  disabled  her,  wlien  she  surrendered.  The  Santissima  Tri- 
nidad was  engaged  by  man^  ships  of  the  fleet  in  succession, 
and  finally  struck  to  the  Onon,  Ckptain  Sir  James  (now  Lord 
De)  Saumarez :  that  officer  was  too  intently  fixed  upon  the 

Eursuit  of  the  more  effective  ships  of  the  enemv,  and  would  not 
eave  to  to  take  possession  of  her,  although  she  had  hoisted  a 
white  flag  on  her  quarter,  and  not  thinking  that  a  su  (Tu  lent  in- 
dication of  submission,  a  British  union-jack  was  displayed  over 
it;  the  ship  asteni,  which  Sir  James  naturally  supposed  would 
have  taken  possession  of  the  Santissima,  did  not  do  so,  and  she 
ultimately  escaped,  but  as  she  was  known  to  be  dismasted,  a 
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squadron  of  frigates  under  the  command  of  Captain  Velters 
Cornwall  iierlveley  in  the  Emerald,  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  days  fell  in  with  her;  she  had  riggctl  her 
jury-masts,  and  was  under  a  anu£  sail  making  goad  way: 
OftDtain  Beikeley  did  not  think  it  nght  to  attack  her,  and  re- 
called Cockburn  in  the  Minerve,  and  Foote  of  the  Niger,  just 
as  the  former  of  these  officers  was  about  to  bring  her  to  dose 
action.  Captain  Berkeley  was  much  censured  for  his  apparent 
want  of  resolution,  but  Coekbum  gave  the  Commander-in- 
chief  so  fair  and  impartial  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction, 
as  to  convince  him  that  Captain  Berkeley  had  acted  with  no 
more  than  becoming  prudence.  We  may,  howe\er,  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  that  tlie  circuiiistaTice  ever  liapptMii-d.  This 
ship  had  four  complete  decks  ot"  guns,  besides  her  poop. 

The  Admiral  in  bis  letter  makes  no  particMiiar  im  ution  of 
any  officer  except  Captain  Calder,  liis  tirsl  captain  ;  in  this  he 
sought  to  avoid  those  jealousies,  injurious  to  the  service,  pro- 
duced Lord  Howe's  letter,  whicb»  while  it  contained  the 
names  of  some  who  did  little,  omitted  those  of  others  who  had 
done  much.  A  large  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is  not  always 
to  be  received  as  a  proof  that  a  ship  has  been  efloctively  en- 
jraged;  nor,  on  the  contrary^  is  it  to  be  inferred  tliat  she  has 
behaved  ill  if  she  has  not  a  man  hurt ;  the  first  condition  being 
sometimes  the  eftcct  of  mismanagement,  and  the  second  that  of 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  profession,  nnitetl  w  ith  the  most 
undaunted  presence  of  mind.  If  it  be  wrong,  according  (o  these 
principles,  to  estimate  the  services  of  a  >liip  in  action  by  what 
used  to  be  ludicrously  termed  the  "  Butcher's  Bill,  yet.  on  this 
occasion,  none  will  dispute  the  claims  of  CoUingwood,  Trow- 
bridge, Murray,  Parker,  Nekon,  Frederick,  Martin,  or  De 
Saumares.  The  two  latter  are  all  that  remain  alive.  A  medal 
was  struck  by  his  Maje8ty*8  order  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory, and  presented  to  each  admiral  and  captain  without  dis- 
tinction ;  when  oBered  to  CoUingwood  he  refused  it,  until  he 
should  receive  one  for  the  Ist  of  June,  in  which  action  he  de- 
clared he  bad  equally  done  his  duty;  it  was  accordingly  sent 
to  him,  with  an  apology  for  its  haviirg  been  delayed. 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  l\irliament  were  voted  to 
the  Ueet  ;  the  conunander-in-chief  was  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent;  vice-admirals  Tliompsun  and  Parker 
and  Captain  Calder,  baronets;  and  Nelson  was  honoured  with 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  After  the  battle  Sir  John  Jervis  re- 
ceived him  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  said  he  could  not  sufficiently  thank  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  keeping  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  rear-admiral  which  he 
had  QQ  bravely  woii;  and  this  trophy  Nelson  presented  to  the 
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city  of  Norwich,  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  William  Walde- 
grave  was  offered  to  be  ereated  a  baronet,  but  this  he  declined^ 
aod  was  soon  after  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath«  and 
in  1800  with  an  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Radstodk- 
His  lordship  was  a  most  gentlemanly  and  highly  polished  man* 
I  served  with  him  for  two  years^  as  junior  lieutenant,  on  the 
Newfoundland  station;  and  when,  in  1800,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  East  India  command*  I  joined  the  Theseus  as  third  lieu- 
tenant of  that  ship,  being  ordered  for  his  flag ;  but  we  never 
sailed  for  the  station,  and  his  lordship  certainly  tliouglit  he 
had  not  been  fairly  treated.  I  never  knew  the  real  history  of 
the  transaction,  but  believe  there  was  some  ])rivate  pique  be* 
tween  him  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  A(hiiiralty. 

If  we  estimate  the  merits  of  this  action  only  by  the  numerical 
loss  of  the  enemy,  we  shall  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  its 
importance.  The  French  from  this  period  no  longer  relied  on 
the  assistance  of  Spain,  jealousy  was  sown  between  them,  and 
the  Spaniards  became  the  friends  of  Britain,  and  the  secret  ene- 
mies of  the  French  R^ublic.  This  battle  may  be  said  to  ha?e 
paralysed  the  power  of  Spain*  and  to  have  reduced  its  marine 
to  a  mere  nonentity. 

Sir  John  Jcrvis  being  in  politics  what  was  called  a  Whig, 
and  consequently  differing  with  the  Minbters  of  the  day,  his 
victory,  though  it  resounded  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  was  not  so  hiehly  appreciated  by  all  the  friends  of  Mr, 
Pitt,  the  learneil  author  of  whose  life  has  not  mentioned  it  in 
such  terms  as  it  deccrved. 

The  puVjlic  letter  of  Sir  John  Jervis  has  l)een  severely  cri- 
ticised for  its  brevity,  as  if  it  were  required  of  an  admiral  to 
extol  the  feats  of  himself  and  his  companions  in  arms.  An 
enemy  to  jiompous  verbosity,  he  sought  to  tell  his  story  in  few 
words,  antl  lu  leave  his  deeds  to  speak  for  themselves.  This 
example  of  modesty  in  public  writing  is  so  far  from  being  repre- 


ought  lo  be  encouraged.  His  lordships  letter  contains  a  dis- 
tinct and  concise  narrative  of  the  facts,  the  partieulars  being 
ever  supplied  by  supplementary  information.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  to  Nelson's  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  he  will 
find  the  whole  description  of  that  stupendous  event  contained 
in  the  first  seven  lines  of  his  letter,  the  rest  is  all  eulogium. 

Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief 
in  this  action,  was  broke,  and  rendered  incapable  of  hnldins^  any 
office  under  the  government,  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  or  in 
any  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  coast.  Morales  was  also  broke, 
with  many  other  captains,  and  a  long  list  of  inferior  officers. 
The  Miuerve  being  present  in  the  action,  Cockbura  saw  the 
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Colossus  lose  her  fore-yard>  and  instantly  made  sail  to  ofierhis 
assistance^  which  Captain  Murray  dechned.  Cockbum  next 
went  in  search  of  his  friend  Nelson,  who  by  this  time  had 
taken  the  San  Josef  and  the  San  Nicolas.  The  Captain  (his 
proper  ship)  being  disabkd.  Nol'^oti  again  shifted  his  broad 
pendant  to  tho  Minerve,  and  desired  to  be  carried  to  any  ship 
in  tlie  v;m.  at  th;it  time  the  only  pnrt  of  our  line  enor;i<jed  ;  but 
the  signal  heintjf  made  hv  the  commander-in-ehiet*  to  discon- 
tiiiue  the  action.  Nelson's  intentions  were  not  executed.  From 
these  and  similar  instants  ^^^c  may  fairlv  infer  that  Nelson 
really  loved  fight inf;  ;  and  yet  iw  was  seldom  in  action  that  he 
did  not  receive  a  wound. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Admiralty  Office,  March  3, 1797. 

Robert  Calder,  Esq.,  finit  captain  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Jcrvis,  K.B., 
arrived  this  morning  with  dispatches  from  him  to  Mr.  Nepean*  of 
which  the  following  are  copies : — 

Victory^  Lagos  Bay,  Feb*  16, 1797. 

Sir, 

The  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  expressed  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  13lh  instnnt,  were  confirmed  last  nigjht  hy  our 
distinctly  hearinp:  the  report  of  their  siprnal-p^iins,  and  by  intelligence 
received  tVf)ni  Cajjtaiu  Foote,  of  his  Majesty's  sliip  !lie  Xitjer,  who 
bad,  with  equal  judgment  and  perseverance,  kept  company  with 
them  for  several  days,  on  my  prescribed  rendezvous  (which  from  the 
strong  south-east  winds  I  had  never  been  able  to  reach),  and  that 
they  were  not  more  than  the  distance  of  three  or  four  leagues  from 
us.  I  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn  of  day,  when  being  on  the  Star- 
board tack,  Cape  St.  Vincent  bearing  east  by  north  eight  kninfiies,  T 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  number  of  ships  extending  tioni 
south-west  to  south,  the  wind  then  at  west  by  south.  At  49  minutes 
past  10,  the  weather  being  extremely  hazy.  La  Bonne  Cituyeuue 
made  the  signal  that  the  ships  seen  were  of  the  line,  27  in  number. 
His  Majesty's  squadron  under  my  command,  consisting  of  15  ships 
of  the  line,  named  in  the  margin,*  happily  formed  in  the  most  com- 
pact order  of  sailing  in  two  lines.  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail  I  was 
fortunate  in  getting  in  with  the  encniy  s  fleet  at  half-past  11  o'clock, 
before  it  had  time  to  connect  and  form  a  regular  order  of  battle. 
Such  a  moment  was  not  to  be  lost ;  and,  confident  iu  the  skill, 
valour,  and  discipline  of  the  officers  and  men  I  had  the  happiness 

Sfiipx.                   Guns.  Shipi.  Otinf.    Ships.  Oimt» 

^Victory     .    .    •  lUO  Numur  •  •  •  .  *J0    ColustKus  •  •    •    •  74 

Britannia   •    .    .  100  Captain .  •  •  ,  74    Kgmoot  .  •    •    «  74 

Barfleur     ...    98  Guliath  .  •  •  •  74    ('ulludvn  •    •  .71 

Prince  George  .    •    98  Kxcelleut  •  .  *  74    Irresistible  ...  74 

Bieaheim  •    •    •   90  Orion    •  •  •  •  74  JDiadena  •  .    •    •  64 
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to  command,  and  judsrino:  that  the  honour  of  his  Majesty*s  arms, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  these  seas,  required  a  consider- 
able decree  of  enterprise,  I  felt  myself  justified  in  departing  from 
the  regular  system ;  and,  passing  through  their  fleet,  in  a  line  formed 
nith  the  utmost  celerity,  tscked,  and  thereby  separated  one*thiid 
from  the  main  bofly,  afler  a  partial  cannonade,  which  prevented  their 
rejunction  till  the  eveninp: ;  and  by  the  very  p^reat  exertions  of  the 
ships  which  had  Ihcjiood  fortune  to  arrive  up  with  the  enemy  on  the 
larboard  tack,  tiie  ships  nunied  in  the  margin*  were  captured,  and 
the  action  ceased  about  tive  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I  enclose  the  most  correct  list  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  opposed  to  me,  amounting  to  87  sail  of  the  line,  and 
an  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  his  Biajesty^s  ships,  as  well 
as  in  those  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  momen^t  the  latter  (almost 
totally  dismasted),  and  his  Majesty's  ships,  the  Captain  and  Culloden, 
are  in  a  stale  to  put  to  sea,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  first  favour- 
able wind  to  proceed  otf  Cape  St.  Vincent  iu  my  way  to  J^isbou. 

Captain  Calder,  whose  able  assistance  hat  greatly  contributed  to 
the  public  service  during  my  command,  is  the  bearer  of  this,  and 
will  more  particularly  describe  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  the  movements  of  the  squadron  on  tlie  14th,  and  the 
present  state  of  it 

J  am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Jbrvis, 


Shift* 

*  Salvador  del  Mmulo 
SaaJotsf  •    *  • 


.  112 


42 
46 
144 


lAsi  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  opposed  to  the  BriUsht 
the  lith  Felrruary  1797 

Ships.  Guns. 

Santissima  Trinidad     •    .  130    .  . 

Mexicana   112    .  . 

Principe  de  Asturias    .     .  112  . 

Conception   Hi  . 

Condede  Regie     .    .    .  llfS.  . 

Salvador  del  Hundo    .    .  lie  (taken) 

San  Josef   112  (taken) 

San  Nicolas      .    .    ,    •  84  (taiten) 

Oriente   74    .  • 

Glorioso   74    .  . 

Atalante   74    .  . 

Conqoestador   .    •    •    •  74    •  • 

Soberano    •    .    •    •    •  74    •  , 

Firme  74  •» 

Pelayo   ......  74    .  . 

San  Genaro      ....  74    .  • 

San  Juan  Nepomuccno     .  74    .  , 

San  Francisco  de  Paula    .  74    .  . 

Ssn  Ysidro   74  (taken)   .    .  29 


=  :  •  -  > 


124 
96 
59 


63 


118 


Shii/s.  Gimt. 
SuiMieolas    •    .    •    .   •  80 
SanYiidio    •   .   .   •   •  74 


-  f 


»  « 
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Skip$. 
San  Antonio 
Saa  Pablo  . 
San  Firmin . 
Neptana  , 
Bahama  . 
St.  Domingo 
Terrible  .  , 
I)  Defenso  . 


Outu. 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


•  •  t 

•  t  • 

•  •  f 
«  •  • 


N.B.  Amoncr  the  killed  is  General  Doa  Fmooim  Xaviw  Win- 
Ihuysen,  cbet  d'escadre. 

lisi  ofAe  BriHih  FlMt  opposed  to  the  Spanish^ 
th0  lAlh  Febmary  1797. 


Victory  .  , 

100 

Britannia  . 

100 

Barfleur .  . 

98 

Prince  George 

98 

Blenheim 

90 

Namur  . 

90 

Captain  . 

74 

Goliath  . 

74 

Kxcellent  • 

74 

Orion 

74 

Colosstis 

74 

Egmont . 

74 

Culloden 

74 

Irresistible  . 

74 

Diadem  . 

64 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jenrin,  K.B. 
1st  Capt.  Robert  Calder,  EM|. 

2d    Georp^e  Grey,  Esq.  . 

I  Vice-admiral  Thompson  .  . 
lCapt.T.  Foley     .    .     .  . 


Rear-admiral  William  Parker 
Capi.  John  Irvin  .     .     .  . 

  Thomjis  Lenox  Frederic 

  J.  H.  Whitshed 

(Commodore  Nelson  . 
Capt.  R.  W.  Miller  . 
 Sir  C.  H,  Knowles 

—  C.  Colling;wood 
  Sir  Jnmes  Saumares 

■  .Georj^e  Murray  . 
— ^  John  Sutton 
■       Thomas  Trowbridge 

—  George  Martin  . 
 O.  U.Towry  . 
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Between  the  battle  of  Valentine's  day  and  that  of  Camper- 
down  in  the  autumn  following,  the  unhappy  mutiny  occurred. 
How  well  iho  seamen  in  the  North-sea  fleet  redeemed  their 
diameter^  will  be  shown  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thb  Fi>6oeh  GkNFernment,  having  now  tho  ontire  command  of 

the  Dutch  marine,  ordered  Admiral  de  Winter  to  put  to  sea, 
which  h?  did  much  against  his  own  opinion  and  inclination  $ 
but  w  the  invasion  of  Ireland  waa  decided  on  by  the  Directory, 
they  considered  this  as  ap  indispensable  prelinaipary.  Accor- 
dingly, on  the  Oth  of  October,  the  Dutch  fleet  quitted  the 
Texel,  and,  on  the  8th,  the  fact  was  coniniunicatt'd  to  Mr. 
IlainiltOH,  master  of  the  Active  outtcr,  by  a  Dutch  tishiug- 
boat. 

This  otlictM-  lost  not  a  moment  in  conveyinff  the  news  to 
Captain  Tro Hope,  of  the  Russel,  who  commanded  the  squadron 
off  the  Texel  di^ring  the  temporary  absence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  the  fleet,  which  was  mt  Yarmouth  reemving  sup- 
plies of  pro?ision»  and  water.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  sent  to  hin|» 
and  on  the  10th  made  the  signal  from  the  back  of  Yarmouth- 
sands  to  the  flag-ship,  that  the  enemy  was  at  sea :  not  a  mo- 
ment was  lost  in  ])reparing  to  meet  them.  On  the  morning  of 
the  11th  the  admiral  arrived  upon  his  old  cruising  ground, 
and  saw  the  Kussel  to  leeward  with  the  signal  tlying  for  an 
enemy's  fleet.  He  instantly  bore  up,  and  at  1 1  o'clock  got 
s\<r]it  of  the  object  of  his  anxious  wishes,  which  for  two  years 
he  liad  watched,  and  never  expected  to  see  ouLsidc  of  the  Neiu 
Deep.  Ilcrt?  was  no  delav,  no  unnecessary  mauaiuvres  in 
forming  Unes  or  making  dispositions.  The  Hritish  admiral,  to 
use  a  sea  phrase,  daslied  at  them."  and  at  half- past  12  at 
noon  cut  through  tlieu*  line,  and  got  between  them  and  their 
own  coast.  No  means  of  retreat  were  allowed;  a  general  action 
ensued,  and,  by  the  greater  ]^art  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  was  bravely 
maintained.  A  wish  on  their  part  was,  however,  early  shown 
to  withdraw  from  their  antagonists,  and  they  kept  constantly 
edging  away  for  their  own  shore,  until  their  progress  was 
arrested  in  9  fathoms  water,  off  the  heights  or  sand-hills  of 
Camperdown,  about  three  leagues  from  the  land.  Vice- 
admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bore  down  in  the  most  un- 
daunted style  on  the  enemy's  rear,  broke  throu|[h  his  line,  and 
engaged  hw  opponent  to  leeward,  the  wind  beug  dead  on  the 
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land  at  W.N.W.  Admiral  Duncan  selected  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral,  who  had  his  flag  in  the  Vryheid»  of  74  guns,  as  his  oppo- 
nent. In  running  down  to  her  he  was  opposed  by  the  States 
General^  a  Dutch  ship  of  76  guns,  hearing  a  rear-admiral's 
flag,  whose  fire  the  Venerable  soon  silenced,  forced  him  to  quit 
the  line,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Vryheid,  which  he  en- 
gaged for  two  hours  and  a  half  until  that  ship  was  completely 
disuoasted.  The  action  was  general  between  the  fleets,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  ships  on  either  side,  whose  cap- 
tains preserved  a  very  cautious  distance.  The  Dutch  admiral 
displayed,  in  his  own  person,  the  most  undaunted  valour,  and 
was  well  supported  by  some  of  his  coinitrymeii,  but  w  as  com- 
pelled at  leni^th  to  yield  to  superior  a  A'/V/,  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  superior  bravery.  About  the  same  time  that  Vice-admiral 
Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  silenced  his  opponent,  the  Dutcli 
vice-admiral  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, 12  sail  struck  their  colours  and  surrendered;  but 
owing  to  the  bad  weather  Which  succeeded,  and  the  disabled 
state  of  our  ships,  only  nine  were  secured.  The  Delft,  of  04 
guns,  with  a  valuable  cargo  and  200  men,  went  down  the 
second  day  after  the  action. 

This  was  one  of  the  severest,  and  certainly  the  most  dedsive, 
engagements  that  ever  were  fought  between  the  two  nations, 
and  produced  an  effect  upon  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
highly  advantageous  to  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  Had  the  event  been  ditferent,  the  northern 
powers  would  not  have  hesitated  to  join  France  tor  the  purpose 
of  our  siibjui^ation.  and  to  their  blind  revenge  would  have  sa- 
crificed their  own  existence.  By  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
on  the  eastern  coast,  the  designs  of  tlie  French  Directorv  were 
coin|)letely  disconcerted  on  the  western  side  of  the  kinj^dom. 

Tlie  loss  sustained  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  British  ileet 
was  upwards  of  700 ;  that  of  the  Dutch  was  never  correctly 
given,  but  in  each  of  their  two  flag-ships  there  were  250 
killed  or  wounded. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  official  letters  and  returns 
relative  to  this  action,  and  some  observations  on  its  pQSiti<»l 
effects  in  Europe. 


LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Admiralty  Office,  October  16,  1797. 

Captain  Fairfax,  of  the  Venerable,  arrived  this  morning,  with 
despatches  from  Adam  Duncan,  Esq.,  admiral  of  the  blue,  com- 
mandei'in-chief  of  bis  Majesty's  ships,  &c.  employed  in  the  North 
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Sea,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  of  which 
the  following  are  copies 

Venerahl'\  nt  Sea,  13/A  October  1797, 
off  the  Coast  of  Holland. 

Sir, 

Be  pleased  to  acquaint  the  I^urds  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miraltv,  that  jud<^ing^  it  of  conseqiieiiee  their  lordships  should  Iwve 
as  early  informatton  as.  possible  of  the  defeat  of  the  Dutbh  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  de  Winter,  I  despatched  the  Rose  cutter, 

at  tiiree  p.m.,  oti  the  r2th  (11th)  instant,  with  a  sliort  letter  to  you, 
immediately  after  the  action  was  ended:  I  have  now  farther  to 
acquaint  you,  tor  their  lordships*  information,  that  in  the  night  of 
the  10th  instant,  after  I  had  sent  away  my  letter  to  you  of  tliat  date, 
I  placed  my  s(juadron  in  such  a  situation  as  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  returning  to  the  Texel,  without  my  falling  in  with  them.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith,  I  got  sight  of  Captain 
Trollope's  squadron,  with  signals  flyin;^-  for  an  enemy  to  leeward; 
1  immediately  bore  up,  and  made  the  signal  tor  a  general  chase, 
and  soon  got  sight  of  ihem,  forming  in  a  line  on  the  larboard  tack 
to  receive  ns,  the  wind  at  N.W.  As  we  approached  near,  X  made 
the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  shorten  sail,  in  order  to  connect  them ; 
soon  after  I  saw  the  land  between  Camperdowu  and  Egmont,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  leeward  of  the  enemy.  Finding  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  making  the  attack,  I  made  the  signal  to  bear  up,  break 
the  enemy's  line,  and  engage  them  to  leeward,  each  ship  her  oppo- 
nent, by  which  I  got  between  them  and  the  land,  whiitier  they  were 
^t  approaching.  My  signals  were  obeyed  wiili  great  promptitude, 
and  Vice-admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bore  down  on  the  enemy's 
rear  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  his  division  following  his  example, 
and  the  action  commenced  about  40  minutes  past  12  o'clock.  The 
Venerable  soon  got  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  I  began  a  close 
action,  with  my  division  on  their  van,  which  lasted  near  two  hours 
and  a  iialf,  when  I  observed  all  the  masts  of  the  Dutch  admirul  s 
ship  to  go  by  the  board:  she  was,  however,  defended  for  some  time 
in  a  most  gallant  manner,  but  being  overpressed  by  numbers,  her 
colours  were  struck,  and  Admiral  de  Winter  was  soon  brought  on 
board  tiic  Venerable.  On  hioking  around  me  I  observed  the  ship 
bearing  the  N'ice-admirars  tlag  was  also  dismasted,  and  had  sur- 
rendered to  Vice-admiral  Ouslow,  and  that  many  others  had  likewise 
struck*  Finding  we  were  in  nine  fathoms  water,  and*  not  farther 
than  ftve  miles  from  the  land,  my  attention  was  so  much  taken  up 
in  getting  the  heads  of  the  disabled  ships  off  shore,  that  I  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  the  number  of  ships  captured,  and  the  wind 
having  been  constantly  on  the  luud  since,  we  have  unavoidably  been 
much  dispersed,  so  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  gain  an  exact 
account  of  ihem,  but  we  have  taken  possession  of  eigiit  or  nine  ; 
more  of  them  had  struck,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  and 
being  so  near  their  own  coast,  they  succeeded  in  getting  off,  and  some 
of  tStm  were  seen  going  into  the  Teid  the  neit  moraiogii 
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It  is  with  the  preatefjt  pleasure  and  sntisfnction  T  make  known  (o 
their  lordships  the  very  pallant  behaviour  of  Vice-admiral  Onslow, 
the  captains,  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  squadron,  who  all 
appeared  actuated  ivith  the  truly  British  spirit,  at  least  those  that 
I  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

One  of  the  enemy's  ships  caup^ht  fire  in  the  action,  and  drove  very 
near  tlie  Venerable,  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  it  was  extin- 
p:uishc(l.  nnd  she  is  one  of  the  ships  in  our  possession.  The  squad- 
ron has  sntleipd  much  in  their  masts,  jards,  and  rigging-,  and  many 
of  them  have  lost  a  number  of  men ;  however,  in  no  proportion  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  carnage  on  board  the  two  ships  that  bore 
the  admirals'  flags  has  been  beyond  all  description ;  they  have  had 
no  less  than  250  men  killed  and  wounded  on  board  of  each  ship. 
And  here  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  Captain  Btirgess,  of  hb 
Majesty's  ship  the  Ardent,  who  brotight  that  sliip  into  action  in  the 
most  gallant  and  masterly  manner,  hut  was  unfortunately  killed 
soon  after.  However,  the  ship  continued  the  action  close,  until 
quite  disabled.  The  public  have  lost  a  good  and  gallant  officer  in 
Captain  Burgess,  and  I,  with  otheri<,  a  sincere  friend. 

Captain  Trollope's  exertions  and  active  eood  conduct.  In  keeping 
sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet  until  I  cam6  up»  nave  beta  truly  meritori- 
ous, and,  I  trust,  will  meet  a  just  reward. 

I  send  this  by  Captain  Fairfax,  by  whose  able  advice  I  profited 
much  during  the  action,  and  who  will  give  their  lordships  any 
further  particulars  they  may  wish  to  know. 

As  most  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  are  much  disabled,  an4 
sevemi  of  the  prises  dismasted,  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way 
with  them  to  the  Norc. 

I  herewith  transmit  you  a  list  of  killed  and  wotmded,  on  board 
such  of  the  sfjuadron  as  I  have  been  ul)le  to  collect,  a  list  of  the 
enemy's  licet  opposed  to  niy  squadron,  aud  my  line  of  battle  on  the 
day  of  action. 

I  atn  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

AnAM  DuircAif. 

List  and  dis}>oufinn  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  on  the 
iitk  Ocioher  1797. 
Van. 

Vice-admiral  Reyntjes,  commander. 

*  Cmnumden.  Omt.  diat. 

Cerberus   .    .    Capt.  Jacobson   .    .    .    .  ^68  450 

Delft    .    .     .    Verdoorn    .     .     .     .  "*  56   875  (taken.)  - 

T  I  Vice-admiral  Reyntjes  \        —  wj    K.e.A i      \  " 

Jupiter     .    .  juear-admiralMiurer    }'    *  6bO(lsVen.) 

Alkniaar    .     .    Capt.  Kraft   56  350  (taken.) 

llaeilcm    .     .  Wiggerts    .     .     .     .    68  450  (taken.) 

Munnikkendam  —  Lancaster  •    .    .    .  -  44  870  (taken,)- 

Heldin.    .    .    Dumisnilde  L'Eestrille    82  880 

Daphne  (bri|^  Lieut  BVedtrieke     .    .    •    18  08 
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Ships. 

Wassanaer 
Batavier 
Vryheid 


Centre. 

Admiral  De  Winter,  commandcr-in-cbief. 

Covitmuidtr$»  Gum.  Mm. 

,  Capt.  Holland  *    •    •    .    .-i-  64    450  (taken.)  — 

.    Soulers  '  56  .$^6> 


(the  Liberty)  }^^*"*  ^  Winter  Van  Uowem— 74   550  (taken  ) 


States  General    Rear-admiral  Story 


Leyden 

Mars 

Waaksaamheid 
Minerva 
Galatea  (brig)  . 
Atalanta  (brig) 


Capt.  Musquetier 

  Kolff     .  . 

^—  Lieut.  Nicrop 

  Eilbracht 

Lieut.  Riverg  . 
 Pkts     .  . 


-74- 

4t 
24 
24 
18 
18 


Rear.  t '  I 

Rear-admiral  Bloys,  commander. 


550 

450 
400 
150 
150 
98 
98 

1?>0 


CommtmJen, 

Zcgers  . 
Van  Uvsoort 


Admiral  Derries  Capt. 

Hercules     .  .   

Brutus  .     .     .  Rear-admiral  Bloys 
Beschermw    .  Ofi))^.  Hinxtt 
Gelykheid  1 


Ruyseii  . 
Lieut.  Iluys . 


(the  Equality)! 

Ambuscade  .   

Ajax  (brig)      .  Lieut.  Arkeiibout 
H  aasj  e  ( A V  i  so)    H  n  r to  1 1  i  e  Id 

N.B.  Another  line^f-battle  ship,  reported  to 
unknown. 


Gum.  Men. 
68    450  (taken.) 
64    450  (takeu.) 
74  550 
56  950 


68 


32 
18 
6 

.1' 


450  (taken.) 

270  (taken.) 
98 

35 

taken, 


name 


Disposition  of  the  Squddmn^  in  order  of  Battle^  the 

nth  October  1797. 


Larboard  or  Lee  Division. 
Richard  Onslow^  Esq.,  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  commander. 

Contmandera*  Gunn.  ^rm, 

.  Capt.  Hen.  Trnllope  .     .  74  590 

.    Wm.  Bliirh      .     .  64  491 

.    John  Knight   .     .74  590 

.  —  George  Gregor}-    .64  491 

iVioe>Bdmiral  Onslow  \ 
Capt.  Edward  O'firyenf' 

Powerful    .    W.  O'Brien  Drury  74 

Monmouth    —  J.  Walker  .  .  64 

Agincourt  John  Williamson  .  64 

Repeaters. 

BeattUeu,  fh'gate,  40  guns,  Captain  PrAncb  Fay)(hnah. 
Giittm— Roae,  King  George,  Active^  DUigantf  Speoilator,  lugger. 


Skip*, 

Russel  . 
Director 
Montagu 
Veteran 

Monarch 


74    599  86 


590 
491 
491 

''3 


10 
5 


100 

78 
22 
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Starboard  or  Weather  Division^  * 


Adam  Duncan,  Esq.,  admiral  of  the  bhie,  and  oommand^r^fai'^faiefy 

&c,  &C.  &c. 

Shipt. 

Triumph 
Venerable 


Commnnrlrrs. 


Capt.  W.  H. 


Essingtoii 


(lurnt. 

,  74 


(i40 


29 


55  - 


Ardent . 
BedTord 

Lancaster  • 
Belliqueux  . 
Adamant  . 
Isis. 


(Admiral  Duncan  \ 
Capt.  George  Pairfaxj  * 

—  Rich.  R.  Burgess  • 

—  Sir  Thomas  f^afd 

  John  Wells     i  J 

— —  John  Inii'Iis 

  William  Hotham  . 

  William  Mitchell  . 


Beaulieu 
Circe  . 

Martin  (sloop) 
Rose  (cutter) 
King  George . 
Active 

Diligent  •  . 
Speotlalor.  • 


RepeaUrt, 

Omu,  Men. 
40  ^280 
28  200 
16  125 


74   693,  15 

41 

30 
3 

25 


3 

'Hi 


•107  " 
41- - 
IS  - 
78  " 

22  - 


Comtnamden, 
C<m>t.  F.  Fayerman,  , 

  Peter  Halket. 

Hon.  Charles  Paget. 


Lieut.  Brodie. 
—  Rains. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Hales. 


Sir, 


Venerable^  off"  Orfordnett^ 
October  1797. 


Ill  addition  to  my  letter  of  the  Idth  instant,  containing  the  par* 
ticulara  of  the  action  of  the  1 1th,  and  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  send  away  until  this  day,  I  have  to  acquaint  yon,  for  the  infbrma- 

tion  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  from  the 
wind  conlinuingf  to  blow  on  the  Dutcli  coast,  the  .ships  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping*  olf  the  shore,  and  that  we  ha\e  uiKwoid- 
ably  been  separated.  On  Friday  last  the  wind  blew  sirony;  from  (he 
W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.  and  continued  so  to  do  until  Saturday  morning;; 
it  then  shifted  to  the  north,  when  I  made  the  signal  to  wear,  stood 
to  the  westward,  and  fortunately  anchored  here  last  evening;  the 
Venerable  being  so  leaky,  that,  with  all  her  pumps  goinpr,  we  could 
hut  just  keep  her  free.  This  morning:  T  observed  the  undermen- 
tioned ships*  at  anchor  near  us,  three  near  the  Kentish  Knock,  and 
three  in  Hosley  bay.  The  wind  is  at  N.W.  and  much  a-jainst  the 
disabled  ships;  I  have  therefore  sent  the  Lancaster  and  Beaulieu 
out  to  render  them  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Williams,  in  the  Endymion,  who  joined  me  the  day 
after  the  action,  I  also  sent  in  shore  to  keep  by  and  assist  the  dis- 


*  Itascl^  FomtM,  LaacMler,  Bsaulico. 
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abled  ships;  and  I  am  informed  that,  in  the  course  of  the  nijj;ht,  he 
fell  ill  with  a  Dutch  ship  ui  the  Hue  otf  the  Texel,  aud  had  engaged 
her,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  particulars. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient  hnmble  servant, 
Evan  Nepean,  Esq*  Adam  Doncait* 

By  comparinf^  the  li'^ts,  the  seaman  will  perceive  that,  in 
point  of  et^'ec-tivt'  force,  the  advantage  was  rntbor  on  the  side  of 
the  J^ii^lish  ;  not,  however,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  ensure  a 
complete  victory.  The  Dutch,  in  all  their  former  wars,  had 
been  amon^  our  bravest  and  most  successful  rivals.  In  many 
actions  we  had  met  with  obstinate  resistance ;  and  in  the  last 
general  engagement  on  the  Dogger-bank,  in  the  year  1781, 
rought  between  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Admiral  Zoiitman^  both 
sidM  claimed  the  victory,  though,  after  a  very  hard-fought 
action,  neither  side  bad  taken  a  sliip. 

In  the  action  of  the  Uth  of  October,  1707,  the  superiority 
of  Britain  over  the  Dutch  was  unequivocally  acknowledged 
and  established  ;  but  while  we  justly  claim  the  pre-eminence, 
let  us  do  justice  to  the  valour  of  our  opponents.  Under  all  the 
disadvantntres  of  inactiviiy  and  consequent  want  of  practice, 
the  resisiancc  made  bv  the  Batavian  lleet  was  very  respectable, 
and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  British  fleet, 
though  of  very  inferior  force  to  that  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and 
little  more  than  half  of  that  under  the  command  of  Earl  Howe, 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  first,  and  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  second:  this  proves  what  the  Dutch  would  have 
done  if  left  to  their  own  energies.  But  the  power  of  France 
had  o\  erwhelmed  the  United  Provinces ;  thdr  spirit  was 
crushed,  theii»property  confiscated  to  supply  the  rapacity  of  a 
"  liberating\army,"  their  youth  marched  away  to  fight,  in  dis- 
tant climates,  battles  in  which  their  country  had  no  interest. 
The  D^K'h,  in  fact,  were  slaves,  and  h;ul  ingloriouslv  sunk 
under  that  power  to  whom,  in  the  preceding  century,  they  had 
dictated  a  peace  in  the  capital  of  France.*  Of  this  melan- 
choly truth  they  were  sensible  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown  ; 
they  knew  the  victory,  if  obtained,  was  not  for  them,  and  defeat 
.  would  render  them  no  worse  than  they  had  been.  De  Winter 
behaved  nobly,  and  is  said-  to  have  been  the  only  person  on  his 
quarter-deck  that  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  When 
conducted  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Venerable,  he  presented  his 
sword  to  Admiral  Duncan,  who  courteously  returned  it  to  him 


*  Treaty  of  Alx  La  Chapelle,  the  terms  of  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  were 
arranged  by  Vanbuiu.ing  at  St.  Geimaioi  aot  fiw  from  P«iui.  See  Uiistoiae 
G«nerale  de  la  Belgit^ue,  lomc  vi«  p.  1!^. 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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wkh  an  appropriate  compliment.  De  Winter  and  Duncan 
weratwo  of  the  talleat  and  finest  men  of  their  fleets.  Admiral 

Duncan  had  been  reckoned  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time  in 
the  rei<;n  of  Goorso  the  Socontl ;  and,  even  at  liis  advancfHl 
aj^e,  had  a  iioi)l('  and  coniiiiandiiicT  appearance.  De  Winter  is 
said  to  have  lamented  witli  hitterness,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnaiie,  wliich  literally  floated  the  decks  of  the  Vryhcid  in 
blood,  he  alone  should  have  been  spared.  If  this  be  true,  it. 
was  similar  to  the  regret  expressed  by-De  Ruyter  after  ^ho 
great  battle  in  which  ne  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, 1666.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  the  Her- 
cules, one  of  the  Dutch  ships,  took  fire  in  her  poop  and 
bu nU  furiously;  it  was,  however,  soon  got  under  and  extin- 
guislied  by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Triumph.* 

Two  days  of  \)ad  weather  succeeded  the  action :  the  fleet 
heiiifr  dose  to  tlie  land  otV  Camperdown  in  a  very  crippled  state, 
and  the  wind  blowing  on  the  -^hore,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  disabled  ships  wen*  ])reser\(Hl ;  and  one  or  two  of 
the  pri/A's.  taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  escaped 
into  the  Texel ;  the  Delft  went  down  astern  of  the  ship  which 
hail  her  in  low.  I  hey  had  been  taken  possession  of,  but  the 
number  of  English  put  on  board  was  too  limited  to  preserve 
the  command  of  the  vessels  against  the  Dutch  officers  and 
crews.  Sir  Thomas  Williams^  in  the  Endymion  frigate,  of  40 
guns,  engaged  a  Dutch  ship  of  the  line*  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  her  entering  the  passage  of  t lie  Haeks,  but  in  vain.  It 
was  not  till  the  I4th  that  Admiral  Duncan  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  anchorage  of  1  losely  Hay ;  the  Venerable  had,  at  that 
time,  four  feet  water  in  her  hold.  ^ 

Vice-admiral  Onslow  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this 
action  ;  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  engage  the  Dutch  vice- 
adfuiral,  and  was  about  to  pass  under  his  stern  for  ^iat  pur- 
pose, when  C'ai)tain  O  Brien  observed  to  hiui  that  the  Dutch 
admiral  s  second  had  closed  up  with  him  so  near  as  to  prevent 
any  ship  passing  between  them  through  the  line:  "The 
Monarch  will  make  a  passage/'  rqdied  Onslow,  as  he  kept  on 
his  course.  The  second  to  the  Dutch  admiral,  fearing  to  be 
laid  on  hoard  by  his  resolute  enemy,  opened  his  distance  so  as 
to  admit  him,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  want  of  detemunation, 
received  the  broadside  of  the  Monarch  into  his  bows,  while  the 
other  broadside  was  poured^  with  equal  effect,  into  the  atem  of 


*  TIm  two  ■dminilt,  after  the  dailM  of  (be  dajr  were  arranged,  dined 
iogethar  sa  board  the  \  enerahle  in  tiM  iMNt  sniicab]*  Bumair,  and  condoddl 
the  effttiDg  with  a  rubb«r  of  whiit. 
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the  Dutch  vice-admiral,  whom  ho  compollod  to  suiren(i<*r. 
T]\c  ships  which  l)<)rc  the  brunt  ofthr  action  were  tlio  Venerable, 
Aloiiaich,  Bedford.  Isis,  Powerfid,  Ardent.  Relliqueux,  Lan- 
caster, 'iriuni])h.  and  Monmouth;  of  the^^e  the  iVIoiinrch  and 
Ardent  suftereil  the  most,  the  toiiner  having  130,  and  the  latter 
148,  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Burgess,  of  the  Ardent, 
was  the  only  officer  of  his  rank  who  fell  dn  this  occasion.  The 
ships  which  we  ha?e  not  named  in  the  British  fleet  had  none 
killed  or  wounded.  The  conduct  of  one  or  two  captains  elicited 
the  severest  censure.  Captain  Williamson,  of  the  Agincourt  of 
64  guns,  was,  under  this  imputation,  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  soon  afii^r  the  shi])  arrived  at  Sheerne«5s,  and  it  was 
fully  proved  that  lie  had  taken  no  part  wliatever  in  the  action  ; 
he  was  senteneeil  to  he  dismissed  from  the  command  of  his 
ship,  and  placed  ;tf  tlh-  liottoni  of  the  list  of  post-captains. 
His  death  was  repi^rleil  shortly  alter,  hut  it  was  ijenerally  be- 
lieved that  he  changed  his  narjif.  and  receivt.'d  his  half-pay 
many  years  longer.  1  joined  tlu'  Agincourt  as  junior  lieute- 
nant soon  after  the  action,  1  remember.  Wass,  the  boatswain's 
mate,  was  one  of  the  finest  sailors  I  ever  knew.  There  was  a 
story  well  known  In  the  ship  at  that  time,  that  during  the 
aedon  one  shot,  and  one  only*  came  over  the  quarter-deck ;  an 
officer  dktped  his  head  at  it.  Wass,  who  was  on  the  main 
deck,  called  out  very  loud,  '*  There  is  no  danger  yet.  Sir.** 

The  gallant  Duncan  arrived  at  the  Nore  on  the  16th  of 
October:  on  the  17th  he  was  created  a  baron  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  titles  of  Baron  Duncan  of  Lundie,  and  Viscount  Duncan 
by  Camperdown  ;  Vice-admiral  Onslow  was  created  a  baronet. 
Gold  medals  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  victorv.  .hhI  pre- 
sented to  the  admirals  and  caj)tains  in  the  sanu'  iii.murr  as 
after  the  1st  of  June  and  14th  of  T'ebruarv.  i'lie  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  adminUs,  captains, 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  Lord  Duncan  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  sword  valued  at 
200  guineas;  and  the  vice-admiral.  Sir  Richard  Onslow^ 
was  also  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  a  sword 
of  100  guineas  value. 

On  the  dOth  of  October  his  Majesty  embarked  at  Greenwich 
on  board  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
eommander-in-chief  of  the  North  Sea  fleet,  on  board  of  his  own 
ship  in  Sheerness  harbour,  and  thank  him  in  pcM-son,  as  he  had 
done  to  Karl  Howe  on  a  former  occasion.  Captain  Henry 
TroUope  commanded  the  yacht  in  which  his  Majesty  had  em- 
barked, but  a  constant  succession  of  bad  weather  prevented  the 
royal  squadron  makiuij  any  progress,  and  business  of  the  ut- 
most importance  rec^uiring  his  Majesty's  return  to  his  capital, 
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he  disembarked  <m  the  I  at  of  Norember  and  went  to  London. 
It  was  during  this  little  excursion  that  his  Majesty  was  grm- 
ciously  pleased  to  pardon  180  seamen,  confined  for  mutiny  on 
board  the  Eagle  ])rison-ship  in  ihe  river  Medway. 

On  the  14th  of  Decenil)er  liis  Majesty,  with  all  the  royal 
family,  attended  bv  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  all  the 
officers  of  state,  went  in  |irofe=ision  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Alniifilitv  tor  the  mercies  shown  to  the  nation, 
particularly  for  the  great  naval  victories  obtained  over  our  oiie- 
mies.  The  colours  taken  on  these  occasion^  were  borne  by  the 
senior  officers  in  England  w  ho  happened  to  have  been  present 
in  the  actions.  Those  taken  on  the  1st  of  June  by  Viee- 
admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pasley ;  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1795,  by  Vice-admiral  Goodall;  those  of 
the  14th  of  February,  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  Thomson ; 
the  Dutch  flag  taken  on  the  14th  of  October,  by  Lord  Dun- 
can in  person;  and  those  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  Saldanha 
Bay,  by  Captain  Billy  Doucrlas.  Thu^  terminated  one  of  the 
most  eventful  years  that  England  had  ever  seen.  'J'he  victory 
of  Valentine's  day,  oft*  Cape  St.  Vincent,  was  succeeded  by  the 
nnttiny  of  the  whole  Britisli  navy.  That  being  happily  sub- 
dued, the  Dutch  llict  was  dei'i'aUMl  bv  Adnnral  Duncan.  The 
atteujpt  of  the  enemy  to  invade  Irelantl  was  thus  happily  frus- 
trated; and  when,  in  the  following  year,  they  reneweil  their 
efforts,  we  were  prepared  for  them,  and  defeated  them  both  by 
sea  and  land  with  signal  disgrace. 

Captains  Trollope,  and  William  George  Fairfax  of  the 
Venerable,  were  creaM,  by  the  King,  knights  bannerets. .  After 
the  victory  of  Camperdow  n,  the  Dutch  ceased  to  be  considered 
a  maritime  power,  although  a  squadron  of  observation  constantly 
remained  off  the  Texel,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mouse  and  the 
Scheldt.  Vice-admiral  Hentjies,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  action,  died  shortly  after  in  England  of  the  wounds  which 
he  received.  His  remains  were  sent  to  Holland  with  every 
mark  of  respect  which  tlie  civilized  nations  of  Europe  delight 
in  ijavinff  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  and  falh  n  enemy.  Ad- 
miral  Storey,    in    the  States  (ieneral,  a  Dutch  ship  of  7G 

funs,  who  had  escaped  from  the  scene  of  action,  followed 
y  five  other  ships,  contrired  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Gallo* 
Batavian  Government,  by  proving  that  his  only  means  of  safety 
was  in  Aight. 

On  the  death  of  Captain  Burgess,  in  the  battle  of  Camper* 

down,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  command  of  the  Ardent 
devolved  on  Lieutenant  Philips,  who  continued  to  fight  her 
nobly  till  the  end  of  the  action.  I  am  flony  1  do  not  see  hia 
name  on  the  list  of  naval  officers. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Expedition  from  St.  Helena  to  attack  the  Capo— Puts  back — Captain 
Kitsington  takes  seven  Dutch  East-Indianien — Capture  of  all  tlie 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  island  of  Cevlon,  and  on  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca— Attack  on  MsnlUa  by  the  Fox  and  Sibylle— Loss  of  tha 
Reaistaiice— Captain  Spran^er  takes  Fuul  Point  in  Madajjasrar — 
Mutiny  on  buurd  the  Tremendous  at  the  Cape — Suppressed— Anec- 
dote of  a  ship  in  India  oonneeted  with  this  snliifeet — ^Death  of  Sir  Hns^ 
Christian— Gallant  conduot  of  Lieutenant  Fothergill— Capture  of  the 
Prudente — Naval  force  in  India — Earl  of  Mornington  goes  to  Cal- 
cutta—Capture of  La  Forte,  and  death  of  Captain  Cooke — Capture  of 
Seringapatam— French  intrigues  detected — Capture  of  La  Concorde 
and  La  Med<^,  by  Belliqneux  and  convoy — Sin<;ular  instance  of  a  ship 
of  war  being  taken  by  merchantmen — Loss  of  the  Trincomalee  sloop 
of  war — Success  of  our  crui&ers — Capture  of  Ternate — Gallant  .attack 
of  Ciqiitaiii  Adam  upon  Itench  lUgata  and  battery  at  the  SecheUe 
islands. 

The  misfortunes  of  Holland  in  the  year  1795  were  only  be- 

g inning :  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  itself 
ave  nearly  precluded  any  communication  between  the  mother- 
country  and  her  colonies  in  the  East  Indies;  but  these  cobnies 
were  very  soon  wrested  from  her  by  her  irresistible  adversary. 

Governor  Brooke,  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  before  he 
knew  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  bad  con- 
ceived the  project  of  taking  the  Cnyc  of  Good  Hope;  and  for 
this  purpo«e  had,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Essington  of  the 
Sceptre,  j^lanncd  an  expedition,  'i'he  Sceptre  luid  just  arrived 
at  the  island  to  brinij  away  the  J'  ust  India  convoy,  and  ijavo 
the  fiiNt  inloUigence  of  Holland  being  overrun  by  the  French. 
The  East  Indiauien  having  received  some  troops  on  board,  and 
the  preparations  being  complete,  the  armament  had  actually 
sailed,  with  Governor  Brooke  as  commander-in*chief  of  the 
land  forces ;  but  soon  after  quitting  the  island  they  fell  in  with 
the  Amiston  East  Indiaman,  by  which  ship  the  governor  re* 
celved  letters  from  Admiral  Elptiinstooe,  informing  him  of  the 
force  and  destination  of  the  squadron  which  he  commanded.. 
In  consequence  of  this  intelligence  Governor  Brooke  returned 
to  St.  Helena,  having  detached  the  Orjjheus,  a  country  ship,  to 
cruise  oft*  th^Cape  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  adnural^  and  o£hr-» 
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ing  the  services  of  the  force  embarked.  Before  the  governor 
had  roach(Ml  tlio  island,  ho  obtaiiu'd  iiifoi  mation  by  the  Swallow 
])ackct  tliat  2\  sail  of  Dutch  Indiamen  were  on  their  ])assa5je 
home.  Tlu()iii>h  the  activity  of  Captain  Money,  of  the  (ieneral 
Goddard,  seven  of  these  Avere  captured.  Captain  Money  per- 
ceived them  in  the  night,  and  ran  into  the  mid.st  of  them, 
they  lired  at  him,  but  he  never  returned  a  shot,  keeping  close 
to  them  until  daylight,  when  the  Sceptre  and  the  other  ships 
coming  up,  they  secured  these  valuable  prizes,  and  with  the 
Julia,  another  vessel  richly  laden,  which  one  of  our  ships  had 
taken  a  few  days  before,  returned  in  triumph  to  St  Helena. 
The  ships  of  the  Kast  India  Company  are  generally  so  well 
found,  and  their  ofiicers  such  thorough  seamen,  that  they  have 
frequently  rendered  great  services  to  the  State ;  this  was  one 
instance  of  their  zeal  and  success.  It  is  necessary  to  obser\*e, 
that  llio  whole  of  the  above  captures  hc'mii  made  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  became  droits  to  the  Crown.  One  of  the 
ships  on  her  passable  to  Enghind  was  so  leaky,  that  tliey 
abandoned  and  sot  her  on  fire.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  last  ])recaution.  Admitting  that  slie  might  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  could  liave  done  no  injury,  and 
might,  by  being  led  on  the  ocean,  have  afforded  relief  and 
comfort  to  some  distressed  navigators.  When  the  lavta  of  war 
have  been  complied  with,  soldiers  and  seamen  should  never 
forget  what  is  due  to  humanity. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  island  of  CMon  appear  to 
have  been  summoned  to  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  part  of  the  Stadtbolder.  Columbo,  the  seat  of 
government,  was  accordingly  given  up  to  the  English  without 
opposition;  but  Trincomidee  and  other  places  on  the  island 
waited  for  nn  attack. 

The  armament  commenced  operations  against  Trincomalee 
as  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  This  settlement, 
wliich  might  have  been  held  in  tnist  for  the  Stadtliolder.  be- 
came ours  l)y  right  of  conquest,  and  has  remained  with  us  ever 
since.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  consistently  wiiii  conmion  pru- 
dence, that  Great  lirilain  can  ever  resign  Ceylon  as  long  as 
she  retains  her  vast  empire  on  the  peninsula  of  India.  In  the 
eapture  of  Trincomalee,  Commodore  Rainier  displayed  much 
jud^ent  and  vigour,  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  lose  one 
of  his  ships  (the  Diomede,  of  44  guns),  as  she  was  entering  the 
bay  with  a  transport  in  tow ;  she  struck  with  such  violence  on 
a  sunken,  and  till  then  unknown  rock,  between  Pigeon  Island 
•nd  the  bay,  that  she  filled  immediately,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  lives  of  the  people  were  saved ;  not  an 
article  waa  brought  out  of  her.  This  was  a  serious  loss;  but 
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the  commodore,  hy  a  careful  management  of  his  resources, 
compensated  for  the  deficiency;  and  the  fortunate  and  timely 
eurrender  of  the  principal  fort  prevented  hie  feeUng  the  eon- 
sequences  so  severely  as  he  would  othenviso  have  done. 

The  land  forces  havirifr  embarked  on  theiJOtli  of  July,  17D6, 
in  the  ships  of  war  and  transports  at  Madras,  arrived  in  Back 
Bay,  'iVincomalce,  on  the  1st  of  Autjust.  The  admiral  carried 
with  liim  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Coiumlu),  Mr. 
Van  Angelbeck,  to  deliver  up  the  fort  of  Ostenburgh,  or  O.s- 
naburgh,  to  a  detachment  of  British  troops;  but  the  governor 
of  the  iort  having  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  troops 
were  landed  without  opposition  on  the  3d,  about  four  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  fort  of  Trincomalee.  It  would  appear 
that  the  governor  merely  required  the  formation  of  a  camp,  and 
•the  firing  of  a  few  shoti  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct  in  sur- 
fondering  the  place  intnuted  to  his  command.  The  fire  from 
our  trenches  had  no  sooner  commenced  than  a  flag  of  truce 
Was  sent  out  from  the  fort  of  Trincomalee,  with  a  form  of  ca- 
pitulation signed  by  the  govemor^  which  was  immediately  coun- 
tersigned by  the  British  offioem^  and  returned  to  him ;  two 
Dutch  captains  being  lefl  in  our  camp  as  hostages  for  the  ful- 
filment of  these  conchtions. 

The  fort  of  Osnaburfjh,  standing  on  a  hill,  and  commandinrr 
the  entrance  both  to  the  harbour  and  Back  Bay,  surrendered 
on  the  31st  of  August  to  the  same  forces  without  tiring  a  shot; 
the  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  18th  of  September  Baticalao  surrendered  to  Major 
Frazer,  of  the  7*2d  regiment ;  and  on  the  *25lh  the  settlement 
-of  Jafihapatam  submitted  to  General  Stewart. 

On  the  1st  of  Octoher  Captain  Benjamin  William  Page,  in 
the  Hoharti  with  the  dSd  regiment^  under  the  command  of 
Major  Mofnon^  took  possession  of  the  factory  and  military  post 
of  MoUetifo;  and  on  the  5th  the  fort  and  island  of  Manar 
surrendered  to  Captain  Barbut't»  whom  General  Stewart  had 
detached  with  a  strong  party  of  sepoys  for  that  purpose.  This 
completed  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  setdements  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

dP  In  the  mean  time  Chinsura  and  its  dependencies  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  army,  and  the  Dutch  garrison  became 
prisoners  of  war.  After  this  last  surrender  the  Dutcii,  as  well 
as  the  Frenchj  had  no  longer  a  footing  on  the  peninsula  of 
India. 

It  is  not  uiuNorthy  of  remark,  that  on  the-e  captures  being 
completed,  Commodore  Rainier  directed  salutes  to  be  tired  by 
all  nis  Majesty^s  ships;  and  on  the  death  of  the  >»abob 
Walizul  Omrah^  an  old  and  faithful  ally  of  England,  he  caused 
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78  funeral  guns  to  be  fired  by  the  flag-ship,  being  the  number 
of  yrarsio  which  the  deceased  had  attained. 

The  particulars  of  the  surrender  of  Malacca  and  its  de- 
pendencies to  the  British  forces,  under  the  oonimand  of  OapUdn 
Newcomer  of  the  Orpheus^  and  Major  Brown,  of  the  East 
India  Cpmpany*s  service,  are  contained  in  a  short  Jetter  fKmi 
the  former  to  Commodore  Rainier,  dated  at  that  place  August 
the  25th,  1795.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  nearly  the 
same,  but  with  greater  indulgence  than  those  granted  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  the  British  squadron 
entered  the  port,  a  Dutch  ship  which  had  run  aground,  fired 
at  the  Resistance,  of  44  guns,  Captain  Edward  Pakenham; 
this  was  relumed,  and  the  ship  struck  her  colours;  the  fort  also 
fired  a  few  shot  at  tlie  troops  on  their  landing,  and  snrrendered 
on  the  opening  of  onr  fire  :  for  which  acts  of  hostility  the  set- 
tlement, as  well  as  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  as  the  property  of  tiie  captors,  subject  to  the  decision 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  In  the  capitulation  it  was  agreed 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  troops  was  to  com- 
mand the  fort,  and  in  consequence  of  (he  expenses  incurred  by 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  equipping  the  aimament,  th!e 
British  garrison  was  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  th« 
Dutch,  who  were  to  rsise  a  sum  in  the  settlement  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Brilish  commandant  was  also  to  have  the  keye  of 
the  garrison,  and  to  give  the  parole ;  all  military  stores  of  every 
description  were  to  be  placed  under  his  control;  the  armed 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Government  of  Malacca  to  bo  put 
likewise  under  the  orders  of  the  British  Government ;  the 
I'inglish  and  Dutch  flags  were  to  be  displayed  on  proper  occa- 
sions on  two  flag-staves  in  the  fort.  The  settlements  of  Kiou 
and  Peru,  being  tlependcncios  of  Malacca,  were  ordered  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  British  (xovernment. 

Captain  i^duard  Cooke,  in  La  Sibylle,  of  44  guns,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Fox,  Captain  Malcolm,  sailed  from  Macao  in 
January,  and  on  the  1  Ith  made  Luconia,  the  largest  of  the 
Philippine  islands.  On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  they  entered 
the  Bay  of  Manills,  and  so  completely  disguised  their  ships 
that  the  Spaniards,  conceiving  them  to  be  French  frieates,  sent  ^ 
off  several  boats  to  them  with  officers  of  rank,  and  oners  of  as- 
sistance. The  Spaniards  were  detained  on  board,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  hospitality,  while  our  people  were  employed 
in  boarding  and  bringing  out  the  gun-boats  and  feluccas  which 
lay  in  the  bay.  '1  hey  took  230  prisoners,  and  came  out  with- 
out  the  h)^s  of  a  man,  having  first  released  every  one  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  l<«fi  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
generosity  and  courage  of  a  people  whom  they  had  been  (aught 
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t»  bade  aiid  dflspwD  at  beittics  and  barbariaiu  without  honour 
or  bravery. 

■Certain  SprangOP^  of  his  Majesty*s  ship  Braave,  ivith  the 
Sphynx,  had  hf^n  ordered  by  Rear-admirad  Pringle,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  at  the  Cape,  to  proceed  to 
Foul  Point,  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  to  make  liiniself 
master  of  that  settlement.  'I'his  service  he  executed,  taking 
po!'Be«i^.ion  of  the  fort  and  factory,  destroying?  the  establishment 
and  all  the  stores  and  merchandise  which  he  could  not  bring 
away.  This  colony,  uliile  in  ]K)SM'ssion  of  the  French,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  tho  .Mauritius  with  provisions. 
Some  light  merchaut  ships  were  taken  in  the  harbour. 

The  squadroQ  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  under  tho  com- 
mand of  Keap-admiral  Priagle,  in  the  month  of  October  1797, 
broko  hito'  iota  of  mutiny  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay. 
It  originated*  on  board  the  TVamendous,  of74  guns^  the  flag- 
ship. The  erew  rose  upon  the  oificers,  and  confined  them,  and 
threatened  to  try  Caption  Stephens  by  a- court-martial.  cora« 
posed  of  seamen  as  dielegates,  on  charges  %t  cruelty  and  mis- 
conduct as  their  captain ! 

In  the  first  instance  this  mutiny  was  quickly  suppressed, 
and  a  tree  pardon  very  unwisely  <jranted.  'lliis  act  of  cle- 
mency, like  that  shown  to  the  rsorth  Sea  ilcet,  ])ro(luced 
far  more  fatal  etll  cts  than  if  it  had  beeu  visited  with  becoming 
and  wholesome  severity. 

Captain  Stephens,  conceivinor  that  his  character  had  snflfered 
.  by  the  imputation  of  his  ship's  company,  demanded  of  the 
admiral  and  obtamed  a  court-martial  to  inquire  into  his  cou- 
ductt  The  trial  took  pbee  on  board  the  Tremendous,  and  he 
was  honourably  acquitted :  but  during  the  escaminatbn  of  wit« 
nesses  one  of  them  came  drunk  into  court ;  he  was  sent  out  and 
examined  on  the  following  day,  when  he  was  ordered  to  be 
confined  for  one  month.  The  crew  showed  great  indignation 
at  this  sentence,  and  rose  again  in  open  mutiny.  A  council 
was  held  on  shore,  at  which  the  jjov  ernor.  Lord  Macartney, 
General  Dundas,  and  Admiral  Pringle  were  present,  and  it 
was  nsolveil  to  use  the  most  derisive  meas\ires  in  order  to 
re(hire  tiie  mutineers  to  obedience.  ;ind  punish  the  ringleaders. 
All  the  batteries  were  maimed,  and  furnaces  prepared  lor  firing 
hot  siiot.  One  hundieil  pieces  of  cannon  wore  pointed  at  the 
Tremendous,  and  everything  being  ])eri"eetly  ready  to  begin 
the  attack,  a  proclamation  was  issued  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  two  hours  allowed  to  the  crew  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  would  submit.  Ten  minutes  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  finding  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  be  sunk  or  to 
surrender,  they  boistc«l  the  signal  of  submission.  The  delegates 
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ivcro  pivon  up;  some  of"  them  were  hauijec],  others  floorged 
throiigli  tlie  Ihet,  and  perlect  good  order  speedily  restored. 

The  contagion  unhappily  spread  until  it  reached  the  East 
India  station,  when  one  of  the  largest  ships,  which  was  net  in 
what  was  technically  called  bright  order,  began  to  show  the 
same  symptoms ;  and  perhaps  the  most  &tal  consequences  were 
prevented  by  the  fortunate  wit  of  an  old  seaman.  The  8hip*s 
company  were  deliberating  upon  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
command  of  the  ship,  and  consulted  among  others  the  oapUun 
of  the  forecastle.  •*  What  object  do  you  propose  to  gam  by 
itT'  said  the  honest  fellow.  ♦*  Why,  we  want  to  have  our  own 
wav, '  replied  the  umtineers.  "  Then  vou  may  save  yourselves 
any  fartlier  trouble, "  said  the  veteran.  "  for  to  my  certain 
kno\Nleilt,M>  you  have  had  it  tins  three  years."'  The  men  re- 
turned to  their  duty,  but  the  fact,  thouiih  undoubted,  does  not 
convey  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship. 

In  July  17U8  the  Resistance,  Captain  Edward  Pakenham, 
•was  blown  up  in  the  Straits  of  Banea.  Only  four  of  her  men 
were  saved,  none  6(  whom  could  account  for  the  accident.  One 
of  them  stated  that  it  took  place  about  finir  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  without  any  previous  alarm  of  fire,  except  the  instan- 
taneous blase  of  light  that  preceded  the  explosion.  lie  was 
sleeping  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  ship  being  at  anchor;  but  as 
there  was  at  the  time  much  thunder  and  lightning,  I  suspect 
that  the  electric  fluid  mwithave  struck  the  foremast  and  passed 
throu<]:h  the  ni.i^azine. 

Ivear-adniiral  Sir  Hugh  Christian,  after  his  distinguished 
<'onduct  in  the  cnpture  of  St.  Lucia,  was  removed  from  tlje 
West-India  coniuKuul  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  died,  deeply  regretted,  in  November  1798. 

September  the  2(Hh,  the  Rattlesnake  sloop  of  war,  and 
Camel  store-ship,  were  lyin?  in  Al^oabay,  a  little  to  the  east» 
ward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  stores  for  the  use  of  the 
army  under  General  Dundas,  who  had  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior to  repel  an  attack  of  the  Caffires.  While  in  this  situation 
they  were  attacked  by  La  Preneuse,  a  French  frigate  of  44 
guns.  The  captains  of  the  two  British  vessels  were  on  shore 
with  a  party  of  their  men  scrvinsr  ^vith  the  army,  and  the  com- 
maiul  devolved  on  Lieutenant  William  Fothergill,  of  the  Rat- 
tlesnake, who  dvlcnded  h'\<  ship  with  great  bravery  and  succe-^s. 
The  frigate  eni^ai^ed  both  the  vessels  succes>iv ely,  but  the 
Camel,  being  only  a  store->hi]),  was  soon  silenced;  she  then 
approached  the  Rattlesnake,  a  sloop  of  18  guns,  and  after 
an  action  which  had  lasted  six  hours  and  a  haSf,  was  obliged 
to  put  to  sea  with  great  damage.  8be  was  afterwards  chwd 
and  driven  on  shore  on  the  iuoiid  of  Mauritiui^  and  entM  j 
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dirtroyed  by  the  Tremendous,  Captain  John  OAmb,  ahd  '^ 

Adamant,  Captain  WiUiam  Hotham. 

In  February  17W  Captain  Henry  Lcdgebeid  Ball,  in  the 
Dasdalus,  of  3i  giiii8»  captured  La  Frudente,  of  32  guns,  297 
men,  27  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  action.  The  loss;  of  the 
English  frigate  waa  2  killed  and  12  wounded.  Lat.  South. 
Long.  33°  East. 

About  the  same  time  Commodore  Blanket  sailed  from  Bom- 
bay with  a  detachment  of  troops  under  General  Craig,  for  the 
purpose  of  eo-operating  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in  Egypt. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington,  now  Marquis  Wellesley,  was  at  this 
time  Governor-general  of  India.  Ilia  lordship  embarked,  on 
the  6th  of  September^  firom  Madras,  on  board  the  Earl  Howe, 
East  Indiaman,  for  Odoutta. 

In  June  Vioe-admind  Rainier  arrived  at  Trincomalee,  but 
immediately  sailed  again,  and  did  not  return  till  September, 
the  intenrening  three  months  being  always  unhealthy  at  that 

place. 

The  ships  which  composed  his  squadron  were  as  follows 

Shipi.  Guns.  Ships,  Gttnu 

Suffolk  (flag)      .    .    •  74  Intrepid   64 

Victorious     .    •    •    *  74  Centurion     .    •    •    .  50 

Arrogant   74  Sibylle   44 

Sceptre    •    •    «    •    •  64  Dt^daigneuae     •    •    •  36 

Trident   #    »    •    •    •  64  Fox  82 

La  Forte,  a  French  frigate  of  the  larcjest  class,  was  raptured 
on  the  28th  of  February  by  his  Majesty's  ship  La  Sibylle,  of 
44  guns  (the  same  ship  which  had  been  captured  by  Captain 
Paget,  in  theRonmey,  as  before  related),  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Edward  Cooke.  The  action  took  place  off  the  sand-heads 
in  Ballasore-roads,  and  lasted  1  hour  and  40  minutes,  when 
the  French  frigate  being  entirely  dismasted,  M.  de  Sirc6 
her  captain,  and  all  her  officers,  with  many  of  her  crew,  killed, 
she  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Captain  Cooke  was  mortally 
wounded,  ana  died  at  Calcutta,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  generously 
presented  his  brother  (now  General  Sir  Geoi  fje  Cooke)  with  a 
service  of  plate,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  the 
merits  of  his  deceased  relative.  Another  beaiuiful  monument 
is  also  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  the  l.jth  ol'  September  Government  received  despatches 
from  the  Earl  of  Mornington  announcing  the  capture  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  subversion  of 
ibe  Mysote  power* 

After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  it  was  discovered  by  some 
papers  which  fiul  into enr  hands  that  Tippoo  had  been  intriguing 
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Ifith  the  Fronoh  to  sond  }nm"ont  s\iccotir8,  at  the  TCTV  time  he 
was  negotiating  with  tlie  Earl  of  Morning^ton  for  an  adjustment 
of  the  subjects  of  dispute.  The  objects  proposed  were,  that 
the  Frencli  were  to  siipply  him  with  naval  officers,  who  were 
to  receive  a  Inrtrc  pay  ;  tliat  Mangahiro  was  to  be  his  ])rincii")al 
sea-port;  Bombay  and  Goa  to  be  attacked.  I'he  first  was  to 
be  gi\en  up  to  the  Frcnch,  the  latter  was  to  be  retained  by 
Tippoo. 

Captain  Bulteel,  of  his  Majesty*s  ship  Belliqueiix,  hairing 
nx  or  seven  sail  of  Bast  Indiamen  under  his  convoy,  Ml  in  with 
a  squadron  of  French  frigates,  three  in  number,  to  which' he 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  captured  La  Concorde,  of!'44 
pins  (IS-pounders)  and  444  men.  While  he  was  employed 
in  securing  his  prize,  Captains  Meriton  in  tlie  h^xeter,  and 
Hamilton  in  the  Bombay  Castle,  came  up  with  La  Meclee,  of 
86  guns  (l*2-ponnder8)  and  dl5  men,  and  captured  her.  La 
Franchise,  of  40  guns,  escaped  by  superior  sailing,  or  she 
would  in  all  probabilitv  li.'.ve  fallen  to  the  otlicr  Indiamen  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  her.  '1  his  is  another  instance  of  the  gallantry 
and  ])iihhc  s])irit  of  tlie  captains  and  crews  of  the  East  India 
Comjwny  s  ship;^.  and  asins>idar  instance  of  a  "^hip  of  uar  being 
taken  by  nuMchautmen.  'J'lie  prizes  were-carried  to  Hio  Janeiro. 
The  pjirtruulars  of  the  captvue  of  La  JMedec  arc  very  anui^ing, 
Thechasd  was  long,  and  at  midnight 'Captain  Meriton,  finding 
himself  <!0m1ng'fa^  up  with  the  eAeniy,  While  the  Bombay 
Castle  was  far  astern,  with  great  presence  of  mind  placed  lights 
in  all  his  ports.  Having  two  tier  of  guns,  and  runnins  along* 
side  the  frigate,  ho  commanded  her  to  surrender.  With  this 
summons  the  French  captain  immediately  complied,  supposing 
himself  under  thegunsofa  ship  of  the  line.  He  was  instantly, 
with  his  officers,  brought  on  board  the  Kxeter,  and  delivered 
his  sword  to  Captain  Meriton.  The  I3ombay  Castle  coming 
up,  the  prisoners  were  divided  between  the  ships,  and  secnred 
below.  The  French  ca])tain,  after  a  short  time,  becrnn  to 
recollect  himself,  and,  leokini"- very  attentively  at  the  little  cjuns 
0!i  the  quarter-d(  ck,  askinl  what  ship  it  was  he  had  sirnck  to; 
to  which  Meriton  sarcastically  answered,  '''I'o  a  merchant  ship  !" 
The  Frenchman  begged  to  have  his  swoixl,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  r^um  with  his  men  to  his  ship  and  fight  the  battle  over 
again.   This  modest  request  was,  of  course^  civilly  declined. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  the  Trincomalee  sloop  of  war,  in 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  fell  in  with  L*Iphigenie,  of  22  guns,  and  200 
men.  After  a  severe  action  the  Trincomalee  caught  fire  and 
blew  up,  when  fill  on  board  perished  except  two  seamen ;  and 
the  French  vessel  was  so  nnich  shaken  by  the  explosion  that 
she  sank  shortly  after,  and  115  of  her  crew  perished* 
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In  November  1800  the  Honourable  Company's  ship  the 
Phopnix,  when  in  lat.  ^O**  15'  South,  fell  in  with  a  l^^rench  priva- 
teer ;  she  immediately  cleared  for  action,  and  as  they  approached 
within  pistol-shot,  the  Frenchman  manned  his  ria;f(ing  and  pre- 
pared to  board.  The  Phoenix,  however,  s^ave  him  no  time  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution,  for,  pouring  iti  only  half  a  broad- 
side, the  privateer  struck  her  colours  and  called  loudly  for 
quarter:  she  proved  to  be  the  General  Martillac,  of  16  guns, 
two  of  which  were  36-pouiulers,  and  120  men.  The  conduct 
of  the  captain  of  the  PmiBnix  was  deserving  of  great  praiset  and 
we  trust  he  was  amply  rewarded. 

In  1800  the  blockade  of  the  city  and  harbour  of  Batavia  was 
maintained  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Henry  L.  Ball,  in  the  Daedalus,  of  32  guns,  having  with  him 
the  Centurion,  Braave,  and  Sybiile.  An  attack  on  the  island 
of  Java  was  in  contemplation  at  that  time,  but  the  state  of 
affairs  in  India  having  prevented  it,  the  squadron  was  employed 
in  ctiftinj^  olV  all  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  Settlements:  it  took 
the  arsenal  at  Onrust,  and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  burn  30 
sail  of  vessels  lo  prevent  their  falling  into  our  hands.  A  favour- 
able, neijotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  native  princes  of 
Java,  and  by  the  utmost  viorilance  the  squadron  was  kept  from 
the  contagion  of  the  endeniic  fever  of  the  island.  At  lensTth 
the  soldiers  of  the  12th  regiment,  breaking  into  a  store  at 
Qnnist,  and  obtaining  liquor,  the  disorder  commenced  with 
such  destructive  violence,  that  the  squadron  had  scarcely 
strength  to  weigh  their  anchors,  and  the  ships  wero  recalled  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor-general,  who  had  undertaken  the 
^lahratta  war.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  Admiral 
Rainier  relinquished  this  enterprise,  on  which  he  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  cruisers  in  the  East  Indies,  at  this  period,  were  very 
active  and  successful.  Captain  William  Hill,  of  the  Orpheus, 
in  the  Straits  of  Hanca,  captured  two  Dutch  merchant  vessels, 
of  22  guns  each,  with  their  cartxocs. 

Captain  Asll(»,  in  La  Virginie,  on  her  pas^a^^e  to  Amboyna, 
made  many  similar  captures  of  vessels  loaded  wiih  suj)plies 
for  the  island  of  I'ernate,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie 
in  dollars. 

Captain  E.  O.  Osbom,  in  the  Arrogant,  of  74  guns,  on  the 
coast  of  Java,  captured  a  large  Dutch  merchantman,  mounting 
28  ffuns,  with  a  crew  of  between  200  and  300  men,  and  a  brig 
of  14  guns  and  65  men,  and  took  several  other  small  armed 
vessels.  On  the  1th  of  August  Captain  Oiborn  captured 
L'Uni,  French  privateer,  of  '^0  guns  and  250  men. 

In  July  1801  the  island  of  Temate^  after  a  siege  and  close 
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blockade  of  58  day^,  waa  taken  potseition  af  by  tlia  Honouimbk 
Company  s  ibrees.  A  eonuderable  treasure  waa  found  tfaaie, 
and  our  loss  on  tbe  occasion  was  too  trifling  to  mention ;  but 
the  enemy  suflfered  severely  by  famine. 

The  last  naval  action  which  we  shall  record  in  India  before 
the  peace  of  Amiens  is  the  capture  of  the  French  frigate  La 
Chiirone,  of  36  cruns,  by  Captain  Charles  Adam,  in  tho  Sibylle, 
of  44  guns.  This  action  was  fought  at  the  Sechellc  islands, 
where  the  friorate  had  ^one  for  tlie  purpose  of  conveying  *2G 
persons  tVoni  France,  who  were  or  had  been  suspected  of  jilotfiii^ 
ajii^ainst  the  life  ul"  Napoleon.  If  the  French  frigate  was  inferior 
to  I>a  Sil)yUe  in  ])oint  of  size  and  number  of  giuis,  she  liad  the 
adviiMlages  of  position,  whicli  more  tlian  counterbalanced  this 
delieiency.  Captain  Adam  Wtus  forced  to  work  liis  way  through 
a  very  intricate  narrow  channel,  wliilo  he  was  exposed  not  only 
to  the-fire  of  his  opponent,  but  also  to  that  of  a  battery  on  shore, 
composed  of  her  forecastle  guns»  which  fired  hot  shot.  Captain 
Adam^  in  defiance'  of  every  obstacle,  steered  steadily  fi>r  hb 
opponent,  and  aiier  a  short  action  silenced  and  took  her  and 
the  battery.  The  Sib  vile  had  two  nksn  killed  and  one  wounded ; 
the  Chiffone  20  kiiledand  30  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Political  relations  between  France  and  America — The  President's  f^pecch 
to  Congress — Insolence  of  the  Directory — Extraordinary  declaration  of 
the  Plmideiit,  and  thuneftil  eonductoriihe  American  ytvratmn  The 
Americans  increase  their  land  Mid  sea  forcoS'-8|Mun  in  treaty  for  tb« 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  America — President's  remarks  on  llie  detention 
of  their  trade  by  Frant^e — The  Carnalic  stops  and  searclies  an  American 
▼essel  of  war  for  Britiah  teamen — Consequences — ^Meetin^^  of  Con- 
Beit  in  1799— Trade  revived  be  tween  America  and  St.  E^mingo-^ 
Difference  of  opinion  between  British  and  American  commissioners 
on  subjects  relative  to  detention  of  American  traders— Action  between 
Conatellation  and  Insnrgente-^Attempt  to  sot  tire  to  Halifax  dock- 
yard— Newfoundland  station — Farther  disputes  between  Fmnce  and 
America — Action  between  Constellation  and  Vengeance— ^Rear-ad- 
miral Pole  goes  to  Newfoundland. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  eventful  year  1 797.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  Congress  in  America,  on  the  I6th  of  May,  iho 
President  gave  a  clear  and  able  statement  of  - the  diflferences 
subsisting  mstween  France  and  that  country. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech,  remarkable  for  manliness  and 
perspicuity,  he  gave  us  a  piece  of  information  which  we  should 
not  have  expected.  TTe  says,  "  that  the  greater  ])art  of  the 
cruisers  whose  depredations  have  been  most  injurious  have  been 
built,  and  some  of  them  partially  equipped,  in  the  United 
States;"  and  farther,  he  adds,  *'  tliat  some  of  our  citizens  resi- 
dent abroad  luuc  fitted  out  privateers,  and  others  have  vohin- 
tarily  taken  tlie  comuiand  of  them,  and  committed  spoliations 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates.'* 

This  is  an  important  confession,  and  should  convince  the 
enemies  of  our  country,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  the 
acts  of  justice  committed  by  Great  Britain  in  self«defence,  ser^'ed 
as  a  cloak  to  the  most  iniquitous  practices  adopted  by  Ameri* 
cans  themselves  against  their  own  country. 

The  President  recommended,  and  congress  decided  on,  a 
Ikrther  increase  of  their  land  and  sea  forces.  It  is  due  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  that  its  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  marked  with  justice  towards  foreign  ])o\\ers. 
The  lower  orders  in  America  still  clung  to  France  ;  the  higher, 
particularly  in  Oie  eastern  states,  to  Great  Britain.  The  former 
obtained  tlie  name  of  Democrats ;  the  latter  of  Federalists. 
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In  1708  the  ill  humour  of  the  Americans,  which  had  begim 
•  to  s\ibsivl(\  wa:^  again  oxc-ited  by  the*  unavoi(lal)lc  repetition 
ol"  the  act  of  searching  their  sliips  lor  our  seamen  :  this  act, 
which  nothing  but  necessity  could  justify,  we  have  already  ob- 
served  was  practised  towards  their  merchantmen  as  a  matter  to 
which  they  reluctantly  submitted;  but  when  a  ship  of  war 
bearing  their  flag  was  s\ibjocted  to  the  same  indignity,  it  be* 
came  an  object  of  state  inquiry,  and  the  cause  of  national 
animosity. 

Captain  Lorlng,  of  the  Carnaflc,  of  74  gtms,  boarded  an 
American  vessel  of  war  oflf  the  \  atmah,  for  the  purpose 
above  related ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  order  was  issuea  by 

the  American  Government  to  their  captains,  never  on  any 
account  to  submit  to  a  searcli  when  tbev  liad  the  moans  of  re- 
sistance. — they  were  never  to  part  with  their  meu  unless  their 
ship  was  taken. 

On  the  meolincT  of  Coui^ress  in  December  1709,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  speecli,  referrin^^  to  tlie  political  situation  of  the 
United    States,   observed    that   be    had  tliousjlit  he  niijjbt 

or? 

safely  renew  a  commercial  intercovn  se  with  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo ;  and  that  in  consequence  he  had  taken  off  the  pit>* 
hibitions,  and  had  found  that  the  persecutions  of  American 
citizens,  and  the  practices  of  privateering  by  the  blacks,  had 
entirely  ceased. 

He  farther  observed,  that  a  slight  disagreement  had  unlbr- 
tunately  occurred  between  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
botli  thv  Governments  to  examine  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
on  the  I  nited  Stales;  but  that  as  a  mutual  wish  existecl  for 
an  adjustment,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Those  discussions  related  to  the  detention 
of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers.  Tlie  result  of  his  mis- 
sion to  France  still  renuiined  uncertain. — Meanwhile  the  de- 
predations of  tlieFrench  cruisers  in  the  West  Indies  were  car- 
ried to  so  great  an  excess,  that  the  President  deemed  it  })ru- 
dent  to  assert  the  honour  ol  his  Hag,  and  sent  thither  Commo- 
dore I'ruxton,  in  the  Constellation,  a  frigate  of  36  guns, 
18-pounders,  and  well  manned.  The  commodore,  on  the  \){h 
of  February,  fell  in  with  the  Insurgente,  a  French  frigate  of 
the  large  class,  having  44  guns,  IS-pounders,  and  410  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Buroe :  an  action  inomediately  com- 
menced, and  continued  with  so  much  spirit  on  the  side  of  the 
American,  that  his  enemy  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with 
the  loss  of  29  men  .killed  and  as  many  wounded;  the  Ame- 
rican had  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

The  affair  happened  off  Nevis,  and  the  prise  was  carried 
into  St.  Christopher's.   General  des  Foumeaux»  governor  of 
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Guadaloupe»  sent  a  requisition  to  Commodore  Truxton  to 
deliver  up  his  capture  ;  but  to  this  the  Commodore  very  pro- 
perly replied,  that,  having  hitherto  acted  by  the  ordtM-s  of  hia 
Governmont,  he  should  still  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  no 
threats  would  induce  him  to  altor  his  conduct.  This  act,  how- 
ever, did  not  produce  a  war  betweeii  the  two  comitries.  France 
being  sensible  that  slie  deserved  the  chastisement,  and  not 
being  in  a  situation  to  revenge  it,  attempted  to  gain  by  nego- 
tiation what  she  had  found  unattainable  by  force. 

The  Americans  were  no  better  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
F^oe,  after  Bonaparte  had  become  Chief  Consul,  than  they  were 
when  it  was  governed  by  the  Director)  ;  and  a  drawn  battle 
between  a  French  and  an  American  frigate  in  the  West  Indies 
shows  the  feeling  that  existed  between  the  two  nations.  Their 
partiality  to  France  was  on  the  wane,  and  they  were  seriously 
out  of  humour  with  the  Chief  Consul,  whose  arbitrary  power 
so  shocked  their  ideas  of  republican  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence, that  they  made  remonstrances,  through  their  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  on  the  seizure  of  some  of  their  merchant  vessels, 
and  of  their  final  condemnation  in  the  ports  of  France,  without 
a  shadow  of  complaint  against  them  for  tlie  non-performance  of 
any  stipulated  agreement  or  illegal  traffic.    Little  acts  of  hos- 
tility were  committed  by  both  parties,  but  no  specific  declara- 
tion of  war  took  place.   France  had  loo  much  on  her  hands  at 
the  time,  and  America  well  knew  that  a  maritime  war  with  that 
country  would  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  her  commerce ;  both 
sides  were  thmfore  equally  adverse  to  the  last  appeaL  The 
heartburnings  between  France  and  America  were  occasioned 
by  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  the  former,  who  had  no  solid 
excuse  for  their  acts  of  aggression^  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Americans  could  allege  nothing  against  us.  except  that 
we  took  our  own  seamen  wherever  we  could  find  them,  and 
this  was  on  our  part  no  more  than  an  act  of  self-defence;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  America  at  that  time,  and 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  southern 
States,  England  could  never  do  right,  and  France  could 
hardly  do  wrong. 

The  Americans  were  constantly  in  the  practice  of  seducing 
our  seamen  to  desert ;  their  consuls  and  agents  in  foreign  ports 
were  accustomed  to  furnish  them  with  certificates  of  citizen- 
ship. These  were  sold  for  a  dollar  each,  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent  said  that  masters  of  American  ships  had  been  known 
to  carry  off  soldiers  from  Gibraltar  in  their  regimentals. 

In  1800  Vice-admiral  the  Honourable  William  Waldegrave 
was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of 
Newfoundland :  this  post  was  held  for  three  years.  The 
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governor  usually  hoisted  liis  Hag  about  July,  and  sailed  with 
com  oy  in  war  time  about  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  or  the 
beginiiiii^  of  August:  I  have  known  them  sail  as  late  as  the 
5th  of  September,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  allovred.  The 
period  for  the  goTemor  quitting  the  island  was  fixed  et  the 
25th  of  October,  with  convoy,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year 
the  gales  were  so  heavy  that  these  little  frail  vessels  were  fre- 
quently overwhelmed,  and  one  year,  I  think  19  sail  of  our 
convoy  foundered  on  their  passage  home  in  November— many 
of  them  never  reached  their  port  of  destination. 

The  appointment  of  governor  and  conimatider-in-ehicf  was 
taken  from  the  Admiralty  in  the  year  1828,  and  assitrned  to 
the  Treasury,  who  have  ever  since  appointed  a  naval  captain  to 
fill  that  station.  The  first  they  sent  out  was  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  who  held  it  for  six  years ;  the  next  was  Captain  Isaac 
Prescott,  the  present  governor. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Gallant  enterpnse  of  Lieutenant  (now  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hard)  J  at  Teneriffe 
— Promotion  of  flai^  oiBoera— Blocksde  of  Cadi*— Contmt  between  Nel« 
son  and  Spanish ^n-boats — ^Expedition  against  Teneriffe — Disastrous 
result — Nelson  wounded — Bowen  killed—Generosity  of  the  Spaniards 
— Nelson's  Letter  to  Sir  John  Jervia — Mutiny  breaks  out  in  the  British 
fleet  befbre  Cadis — ^Deteitnined  oonduet  of  the  edmirU,  of  Ceiitain 
Pcard,  and    Lieutenant  Hatley — Mutiny  ou  board  the  Defence — 

.  Re-'olute  and  decided  order  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  to  Sir  ^Villiani  Parker 
—Suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  excellent  state  of  the  fleet — Spanish 
fleet  puts  to  tea,  and  ohases  Sir  William  Pniker  ftem  befine  Cadis— 
TheFiench  Heel^  witii  an  army,  sails  from  Toalon  te  Bgypt,  ante  the 
oommand  of  Boniyarte  and  Admiral  Bruies. 

Thb  boats  of  the  Lively,  Captain  Hallowellj  and  the  Minenre, 
Captain  Cockburn,  cut  out,  from  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  La 

Mutiiie^  of  18  guns,  and  140  men  :  the  boats  were  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  (now  Sir  Thomas  M.)  Hardy  of  La  Minerve,  and 
the  whole  affair  did  him,  and  those  employed  under  him,  the 
highest  honour.  The  vessel  lay  lashed  alongside  of  the  mole, 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  batteries,  and  sustained  for  near  an 
hour  a  heavy  tire  of  great  guns  and  small  arms  from  the  shore,  as 
well  as  from  a  large  ship  which  lay  in  the  bay,  the  Spaniards 
being  perfectly  regardless  of  their  friends,  so  long  as  they 
could  destroy  their  enemies.  There  was  little  wind,  and  the 
boats  were  obliged  to  tow  her  out :  she  was  bound  from  Brest  to 
the  Isle  of  Franee^  and  had  nut  in  therefor  water;  the  captain 
and  20  of  her  men  were  on  snore  when  she  was  out  out  Lieu- 
tenant Hardy  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
placed  in  this  vessel,  in  whidi  we  shall  soon  hear  of  him 
again. 

A  promotion  of  flag  offieevi  aiicoeeded  the  battle  of  Valen- 
tine's day,  and  Nelson  became  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  He 

was  cruising  off  Cadiz  with  a  small  squadron,  having  his 
broad  pendant  in  the  Irresistible,  Captain  George  Martin, 
when  he  was  joined  on  the  l«»t  of  April  by  the  admiral,  who 
gave  him  this  intelligence,  and  conveyed  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  further  reward  from  his  sovereign,  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 
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In  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  employ  the  minds  of  the 
seamen,  and  divert  them  from  following  the  mischievous  exam- 
ple of  the  ships  in  England,  particularly  at  the  Norc,  Sir  John 
Jervis  undertook  the  hombardment  of  Cadiz,  which  he  now 
held  under  a  rigorous  blockade.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  to 
England  for  a  bomb-vessel,  which  was  sent  out;  and  Sir  Ho- 
ratio Nelson,  who  had  charge  of  the  in-shore  squadron,  planned 
the  attacks  on  the  town,  to  which  he  ^ve  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance. On  the  3d  of  July  the  rear-admiral  had  made  his  dis- 
position. The  Thunder  bomb,  covered  by  the  launches  and 
barges  of  the  fleet,  was  placed  near  the  tower  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  fired  some  shells  into  the  town,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  her  by  the  gim-boats  and  the  launches  of  the  enemy. 
The  rear-admiral,  who  was  present  in  pei*son  with  his  boats, 
boarded  and  took  two  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  and  one  of  the 
launches  of  their  ships  of  war,  with  the  commandant  of  the 
flotilla.  In  this  action  18  or  20  Spaniards  were  killed,  and 
the  commandant  with  many  others  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soners; others  swam  on  shore.  The  launch  of  the  Ville  de 
Paris  was  sunk  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats; 
but  by  the  activity  of  Captain  Trowbridge,  of  the  CuUoden,  she 
was  weighed  and  repaired. 

The  bomb  was  placed  within  2,500  yards  of  the  town  of 
Cadiz,  but  the  action  with  the  boats  ended  close  under  the 
walls.  Captains  Fremantle  and  Miller  distinguished  them 
selves  on  this  occasion ;  and  Nelson's  coxswain,  .lohn  Sykes, 
who  p\irposely  threw  himself  in  the  way,  received  a  blow  on  his 
head  from  a  sabre  which  was  aimed  at  his  admiral,  for  which 
the  brave  fellow  was  deservedly  rewarded.  The  admiral  and 
those  with  him  were  personally  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Spaniards ;  and  Don  Miguel  Tyrason,  the  commander  of  the 
flotilla,  in  his  barge,  laid  nimself  alongside  of  that  of  Nelson, 
who  says  "  that  his  resistance  was  such  as  did  honour  to  a 
brave  man ;"  and  that,  out  of  26  men  in  his  boat,  18  were 
killed,  and  himself,  with  all  the  rest,  wounded. 

On  the  5th  of  July  Nelson  attacked  them  again  with  an 
additional  force,  consisting  of  the  Thunderer,  Terror,  and 
Strombolo  bombs,  covered  by  Captain  Miller,  in  the  Theseus, 
Captain  Bowen,  in  the  Terpsichore,  and  Captain  Waller,  in 
the  Emerald.  The  bombardment  seemed  to  have  a  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  town,  and  amongst  the  shipping ;  and  ten 
sail  of  the  line,  with  the  flags  of  Gravina  and  Mazarado,  were 
forced  to  warp  up  the  harbour  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shells. 

The  Spaniards  in  Cadiz  not  appearing  very  desirous  of 
again  trying  the  fortune  of  war,  the  admiral  made  use  of  the 
leisure  allowed  him  to  send  a  small  expedition  against  Tene* 
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riffe,  one  of  the  Canary  IslandB :  the  eomimnd  of  this  was  ia» 

trusted  to  Nelson. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  squadron :  vis. 

Sl^is  Gnnt.  GmmcoHler$. 

Theseus  •    •    •    •  74  Capt.  Miller,  Nelson's  fla^^hip. 

Zealous    ....  74  Hood. 

Culloden  .     ...  74  ■  Trowbridge. 

Seahorse  ....  38  — —  Fremantle. 

Emerald  •    •    •    •  86  —  Waller. 

Terpsichore  .    •    •  32   •  Bo  wen* 

Fox  (let)  cutter  •    «  >  Lieut.  Gibson. 

Leander  •    •    •  50  (added.)  Capt.  Thomson. 

This  squadron  parted  company  with  the  fleet  off  Cadis  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Teneriffe  about  the  19th. 

Of  all  the  places  which  ever  came  under  my  inspection^ 
none,  1  concave,  is  more  invulnerable  to  attack  from  a  naval 
force,  or  more  easily  defended,  than  Teneriffe.  The  isiandj 
like  most  of  its  nei^^hbours,  is  a  volcanic  production,  consisting 
of  mountains,  ravines,  rocks,  and  precipices.  The  bay  of 
Santa  Cruz  affords  no  shelter  for  shipping ;  the  shore  is  nearly 
a  right  line,  and  the  bank  so  steep  that  no  anchoraore  can  be 
found,  beyond  the  dlstanctM)!'  half  a  mile,  but  in  45  fathoms 
water;  thf  beach,  from  iiortli  to  south,  is  one  continued  series 
of  broken  masses  of  loose  rock  and  round  suiootli  stones,  ren- 
dered so  by  friction,  and  slippery  from  sea -weed ;  on  this  a 

Serpetual  surf  breaks,  rendering^  the  landing  at  all  times 
ifficult,  except  at  the  mole  or  pier  of  Santa  Uruz.  To  these 
obstacles  there  is  another,  which  Nelson  experienced  in  its 
fullest  force.  Teneriffe,  like  all  other  mountainous  countries, 
is  liable  to  calms,  sudden  squalls,  and  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
which,  rushing  down  the  ravines,  frequently  take  a  ship's  top* 
masts  over  the  side  without  a  moment's  warning.  Such  was 
the  place  which  Nelson  was  going  to  attack  with  1,000  men : 
the  plan  was,  however,  laid  under  a  supposition  that  the 
Spaniards  would  have  conducted  themselves  on  this  as  they 
had  done  on  other  occasions.  It  is  to  me  unaccountable  that 
IVelson  should  not  have  laid  his  ships  alongside  of  the  town, 
as  was  done  by  Blake,  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  who 
succeeded  to  hi^  utmost  wish.  It  is  true  that  the  uncertainty 
of  winds  renders  the  aj^proach  to  Santa  Cruz  difficidt ;  but  still 
many  opportunities  occur  for  layintr  a  squadron  within  point- 
blank  shot  of  the  forts  and  town,  and  no  one  knew  better  than 
Nelson  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  stood  to  their  guns, 
that  every  shot  must  have  told  from  the  ships,  while  those  firom 
the  forts  in  the  night-time  could  only  have  been  fired  at 
niidoai.  This  plan  could»  however^  only  have  been  carried 
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into  effect  under  certain  concurring  circumstances,  and  pro- 
babW  Nelson  had  good  reasons  for  the  mode  which  he  adopted. 

Melflon  propqsed,  by  landing  to  the  northward,  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  a  fort  within  gun-shot  of  the  town,  and 
then  send  a  summons  to  the  governor.  This  plan  was  ren- 
dered'  abortive  by  the  frigates  meeting  with  a  gale  of  wind  m 
the  offing,  and  with  a  calm,  and  a  strong  apd  pontrary  current, 
in-shore,  and  day-break  surprised  them  before  they  eouki 
effect  their  purpose. 

Trowbridge  and  13 owen,  with  Captain  Oldfield,  of  the  ma- 
rines, were  intrusted  with  this  part  of  the  enterprise  ;  we  may 
therefore  be  assured  that  it  failed  only  from-  insurmountable 
causes. 

Consulliiiof  acraiii  with  NeLsoii.  it  wiw  determined  to  obtain 
possession  of  tho  heitrhts  above  the  fort,  in  which,  liail  they 
succeeded,  little  advantage  would  have  been  gained  wilhuut 
artillery,  which  they  could  not  liave  carried  with  them,  and 
would  not  have  found  lliere.  The  men,  however,  were  lauded, 
and  the  ship  of  the  line  stood  in  to  batter  the  forts;  but  caUna 
prevented  their  gaining  a  position  nearer  than  three  milesi  and 
the  men  were  re-embarked. 

On  the  24th  of  July  another  attack  was  made.  Nelson 
anchored  his  ships  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  as  if  in- 
tending to  land  there,  but  this  was  a  feint :  the  whole  force  had 
assembled  alongside  of  the  Seahorse,  where  Nelson  made  liia 
final  arranjpements,  and  at  1 1  at  night  puUed  in  for  the  shore 
in  six  cUvisions,  conducted  by  the  respective  captains  of  the 
squadron  ;  Fremantle  and  Bowen  remained  with  Nelson. 

The  mole-head  was  the  great  rendezvous  ;  here  they  were 
to  land,  arul  proceed  to  tbe  Prado,  or  parade.  At  half-past 
one,  being  dose  m-sliore,  they  were  iliscovered  by  the  enemy, 
when  Nelson  directed  the  l)oats  to  separate  to  their  respective 
points  of  attack,  and,  giving  a  hourly  cheer,  they  pushed  in  for 
the  landing-place. 

The  Spamards  were  prepared,  and  received  them  with  a 
heavy  fire  of  great  guns  and  musketry.  The  night  was  dark, 
the  surf  high,  and  we  beach  so  rough  that  in  the  clearest  day 
no  boat  coiud  have  landed  with  dry  ammunition.  The  current 
swept  many  of  them  to  leeward  of  the  mole,  and,  unable  to 
find  it,  they  landed  where  they  coukL  their  boats  were  stove, 
and  their  powder  destroyed. 

Nelson's,  Thompson's,  Bowei/s.  and  some  other  boats,  found 
the  mole-head,  landed,  and  took  it :  but  here  tlieir  work  had 
only  begun;  a  high  wall  and  palisade  impeded  their  advance, 
while  a  heavy  battery  plied  them  with  round,  i^rape,  and  niUB' 

ketry :  here  was  the  great  slaughter  of  our  meu.   As  Neleoa^ 
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stepped  OHt  of  his  boat  a  shot  struck  the  step^,  but  whether 
that  or  a  splinter  of  the  stone  struck  his  arm  seems  doubtful ; 
at  Teneriffe  I  was  assured  it  was  the  latter.  The  wounded  hero 
wassupported  by  hisson-in-law,  the  late  Captain  Josiah  Nisbet, 
and  to  his  attention  probably  owed  his  life ;  a  boat's  crew  was 
instantly  collected,  and  they  pulled  oft'  to  the  nearest  ship  of 
war.  As  they  rowed  mournfully  along  in  the  dark  and  scpially 
night,  a  horrid  shriek  proceeded  from  the  Fox  cutter,  which, 
having  received  a  shot  in  her  side,  instantly  sunk,  and  with  her 
97  seamen  and  marines.  The  boat  in  which  Nelson  lay  flew 
to  their  assistance,  and  was  instnimenta)  in  saving  many. 
Coming  at  length  alongside  the  Seahone,  Nelson  reftised  to  be 
taken  on  board,  lest,  as  he  said,  he  should  alarm  Mrs. 
fVemantle,  whose  husband  was  still  on  shore,  and  his  fate  un- 
known: bleeding,  and  suffering  that  agony  of  pain  which  in 
half  an  hour  succeeds  the  ii^fliction  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  the 
hero  was  takjpn  to  the  Theseus,  where  he  walked  up  the  side 
without  assistance,  and  immediately  ordered  the  surgeon  to 
prepare  his  instruments,  and  perform  the  amputation. 

In  the  mean  while  Trowbridge,  with  his  party,  having 
missed  the  mole,  landed  to  leeward,  and  was  more  fortunate 
than  his  brethren:  he  got  imnKsliatoly  under  the  battery  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town  ;  Waller,  of  the  Emerald,  was  with 
him ;  some  of  the  boats  put  back,  others  instantly  filled,  and 
were  stove  against  the  rocks.  Trowbridge  and  his  few  followers 
pushed  in  towards  the  square,  hoping  to  find  the  admiral  and 
tbetr  oompanions,  but,  havinc  lost  their  ladders,  they  could  ad- 
raoce  no  farther;  aserjeant,  oeing  sent  to  summon  the  citadel^ 
was  detained,  and  Thmbridse,  uncertain  what  steps  to  take, 
sought  a  junction  with  Hood  and  Miller,  who  had  landed  still 
farther  to  the  southward.  At  daylight  they  had  collected 
about  300  seamen  and  marines,  all  the  survivors  of  those  who 
had  lauded  ;  and,  having  taken  a  little  ammunition  from  some 
Spaniards,  tliey  boldly  marched  on  to  the  citadel.  The  streets 
were  all  well  guardeci  with  field-pieces,  and  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared del ernii tied  to  defend  themselves.  Never  was  an 
assailing  enemy  in  a  more  forlorn  condition :  they  had  a 
fortress  before  them  whose  walls  were  to  them  insurmountable, 
delended  by  a  numerous  garrison  with  heavy  cannon  ;  against 
these  he  had  nolhing  to  oppose  but  the  daring  roimteiuinees  of 
himself  and  his  brave  followers ;  he  had  neither  artillery, 
scaling  ladders,  ammunition,  nor  provisions ;  and,  most  of  the 
boats  wing  stove,  he  could  neither  retreat  nor  receive  rein- 
forcements from  the  ships. 

Trowbridge,  second  only  to  Nelson  in  presence  of  mind  and 
resources,  resolved  to  make  the  best  terms  in  his  power.  He 
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therefore  sent  Hood  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor,  to 
say  that,  if  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  advance,  he  would  set 
fire  to  the  town :  tins  threat  perhaps  the  eoTemor  well  knew 
he  could  not  execute,  the  houses  heing  huut  of  stone,  and,  in 
the  Spanish  or  Moorish  custom,  secured  with  iron  hars,  like 
those  of  Cadiz  or  Buenos  Ayree.  However,  the  Spanish  pro* 
verb  says, Make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  fl^'ing  enemy  ;**  and 
this  policy  he  seems  to  have  adopted.  1  he  terms  were  ac- 
cepted, and  the  British  troops  were  allowed  to  re-embark  with 
all  their  arms,  and  their  own  boats,  if  they  could  be  save<l  ;  if 
not,  boats  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  the  British 
engao^ing  not  to  niolost  the  town,  or  any  of  the  Canary  Islands; 
all  prisoners  on  botli  sides  to  be  given  up. 

The  Spanish  governor  mMieroiisly  received  tlie  wounded 
English  into  the  hos])i(al,  jiresented  all  the  ]^oplc  with  as 
much  food  as  tliey  could  require,  and  permitted  the  ships  to 
have  free  intercourse  with  the  shore,  and  purchase  whatever 
they  chose  in  the  markets.  In  all  our  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards,  either  in  Europe  or  in  their  colonies,  we  have  exp»» 
rienced  both  in  peace  and  war  the  kindest  treatment  from 
them.  They  are  certainly  gredt  admirers  of  the  English 
character.  Whenever  they  are  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  not  from  national  ill-will,  but  from  the  ambition  or  covet- 
ousness  of  a  few  individuals-  "  It  is  tlie  interest  of  Spain,** 
says  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  **to  bo  tlie  ally  of  England." 
The  name  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Teneriffe  was  Don  Juan 
Antonio  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Bernardo  Callagon,  a  youth  born  in 
Spain,  of  Irish  parents,  stripped  himself  of  his  shirt  to  make 
bandages  for  the  wounded  Knglishmen.  Our  loss  amounted 
to  250  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned  ;  but  the  national  loss 
was  Howen.  This  is  the  officer  whom  I  iutrothiced  to  my 
readers  in  the  Historj'  of  tlie  West  Indies,  wlien  lieutenant  of 
the  Boyne,  boarding  a  French  frigate  in  the  carenage  of 
Martinique,  and  who,  when  captain  of  the  Terpsichore,  took  a 
Spanish  and  a  French  frieate  in  separate  actions  off  Malaga 
and  Cape  St.  Vincent  He  was  brother  to  the  late  Rear- 
admiral  Bowen,  who  was  master  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  with 
Lord  Howe. 

Nelson  returned  to  England  in  the  Seahorse,  and  in 
November  was  perfectly  cured  of  his  wound ;  he  had  now  lost 
an  arm  and  an  eye  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  following  is  the  official  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  of  whose  advancement  to  the  Peerage 
Nelson  was  at  that  time  ignorant. 
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Theseus^  Santa  Cruz^  July  27,  1797. 

SfA, 

In  obtdience  to  your  ofden  to  make  a  ▼porous  attack  on  tho 
town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Tenerifie,  I  direeted  1,000 
men,  seamen  and  marines,  to  be  prepared  for  landing,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Trowbridjre,  of  the  CuUoden,  and  Captains 
Hood,  Thompson,  Fremantle,  Bowen,  Miller,  and  Waller,  who 
Tcry  handsomely  volunteered  their  services;  and,  although  1  um 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  acquainting  you  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  succeed  in  the  attack,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  state  that  I 
believe  more  daring  intrepidity  was  never  abown  than  by  the  cap* 
tains,  officers,  and  men  you  did  me  the  honour  to  place  under  my 
command.  Enclosed  I  transmit  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  and 
among  the  first  it  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  I  have  to  place  the 
name  of  Captain  Richard  Bowen,  of  the  Terpsichore,  than  whom  a 
more  enterprising,  able,  and  <ruilaut  othcer  does  not  grace  bis 
Majesty's  naval  service. 

I  bave  the  bonour  to  be»  Ac.  Ac. 

HoBATio  Nelson. 

To  Sir  John  Jervis^  K.B.,  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  Cmmander4!n<kiefy  ifc.  8fc, 

The  officers  woundcHl  woro,  besides  Nelson,  the  CaptsuDS 
Thompson  and  Fremantle,  but  neither  of  them  severely. 

The  squadron  under  the  command  of  Trowbridge  rejoined 
the  fleet  before  Cadiz.  This  place  the  admiral  held  in  the 
strictest  blockade :  his  fleet  was  anchored  before  the  port  at 
the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the  light-house,  in  sandy 
bottom.  In  this  situation  he  rode  out  many  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  the  westward,  with  a  tremendous  sea  running  in  upon 
the  coast:  this  1  believe  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted.  The  new  school  of  naval  science  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  three  cables  an  end  on  one  anchor,  or 
about  300  fathoms  of  cable,  will  ride  a  ship  longer  than  three 
cables,  of  100  fathoms  each,  on  three  anchors ;  the  chain  cables, 
of  modern  invention,  promise  more  security  to  shipping  than 
any  discovery  since  that  of  the  anchor  in  its  present  form: 
hemp  cables  I  have  seen  to  part,  and  have  often  witnessed  the 
distress  a  British  fleet  in  Torbay,  in  Basque  roads,  or  off  the 
Texel.  Rocky  ground  by  means  of  chain  cables  is  rendered 
harmless,  if  the  anchor  can  be  lowered  into  its  bed ;  but  in  any 
event  there  is  more  safety  in  the  chain  than  the  hemp,  thouffh 
much  greater  difficulty  attends  lifting  the  anchor  with  the 
former  than  the  latter,  particularly  if  the  water  be  deep.  The 
next  question  to  consider  is,  how  far  the  bits  and  hooden  ends 
of  the  ship  will  stistain  the  weight  and  pressure  which  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  an  iron  cable. 
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Wlien  the  fifBt  account  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  reached 
the  fleet  off  Cadiz,  numbers  of  letters,  all  written  in  a  fair 
hand,  and  by  the  same  person,  were  discovered  in  the  letter- 
baizs  of  the  snips,  addressed  to  the  captains  of  forecastles  and 
oUier  leading  seamen.  Captain  Dacres,  of  the  Barfleur,  caused 
one  of  them  to  be  opened,  and,  perceiving  its  intent,  stopped 
their  delivery  until  be  had  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
^hief,  to  whom  the  circumstance  was  immediately  reported. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  took  it  up  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own :  he 
made  the  signal  for  all  lieutenants,  and  gave  out  in  public 
orders  that  "  certain  letters  of  a  seditious  and  mutinous  tend- 
fncy  having  been  sent  to  the  fleet,  some  of  the  captains  had 
thought  proper  to  detain  them;  it  vas  the  commander-in'^ 
chiefs  direction  that  they  were  imraediately  to  be  deUvered  out, 
and,  should  any  disturbance  arise,  he  knew  \cry  well  how  to 
repress  it."  In  giving  this  order,  the  commander-in-chief  did 
not  disapprove  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  C'a])tain  Dacres,  but 
W£is  resolved  to  let  the  men  set;  he  was  not  airaid  of  them. 

When,  theretbre,  the  mutiny,  which  had  in  tlie  spring  of 
1797  begun  at  Spithead,  aud  had  blazed  with  so  much  fury 
during  3ie  montn  of  June  in  the  NorUi  Seas,  reached  the 
fleet  off  Cadis  in  July,  the  sailors,  knowing  the  character  of 
their  chief,  were  extremely  cautious  in  their  first  movements. 
Hiese  began  on  board  the  8t  George,  of  96  guns,  but  here 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  skill  awl  detennination  whi^- 
saved  the  fleet- 

When  strong  discontent  lurks  in  the  p|Opular  asind,  the 
smallest  spark  is  sufficient  to  produce  explosion.  Two  seamen 
belonging  to  the  St.  George  had  been  then  recently  condemned 
to  sutler  death  for  a  breach  of  the  *29th  article  of  war,  and, 
beintj  ordered  for  execution  on  board  of  their  own  ship,  the 
crew  (hew  up  a  memorial  to  their  captain,  rather,  it  would 
appear,  demanding  than  solicitiii£j  the  pardon  of  the  culprits, 
and  they  requested  Captain  Peard  would  present  this  paper  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  which  was  done  without  loss  of  time. 

The  answer  of  the  admiral  was,  that  he  considered  the  sen- 
tence to  be  founded  on  solid  justice  and  imperious  necessity* 
mod  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  carriecf  into  execution.  This 
being  made  known  to  the  crew  of  the  St.  George,  strong  symp- 
toms of  discontent  were  observed  among  them ;  but  their  mo- 
tions were  so  well  watched  by  the  captain  and  ofiicei*s,  that 
their  plan  to  seise  the  ship,  depose  their  officers,  and  liberate 
the  criminals,  was  very  soon  discovered.  The  period  of  their 
rising  was  fixed  for  tiie  night  previous  to  the  intended  exe- 
cution. 

Captain  Peaid,  seeing  the  people  assemble  in  ^ 
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manner  on  the  main  deck,  informed  them  that  he  was  aware  of 
their  intentions,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse  j  but,  finding 
they  were  not  disposed  to  obey,  he  bokUy  sttied  one  of  the 
lovaeni,  and  Mr.  Hatley,  the  first  lieutenuit,  took  another,  drag* 
fled  them  out  firom  among  their  companioi^s,  and  confined  them 
m  irons.  This  decbive  measure  imme^a^ly  restored  order, 
and  brought  the  mutinous  crew  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  The 
two  men  before  condemned  were  hanged  the  next  morning 
the  fore  yard-arm  of  the  St.  George.  A  general  order  the 
ni^ht  before  commanded  the  attendance  of  two  boats  from  each 
ship  of  the  fleet,  well  manned  and  armed,  with  two  marines  in 
each  ;  tlie  crew  of  the  St.  George  alone  to  man  the  yard-ropes, 
and  none  of  the  people  from  other  ships  to  assist,  as  is  eus- 
toniary  on  ordinary  occasions.  This  was  done  to  mark  the  opi- 
nion the  commander-in-chief  entertained  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
fleet,  and  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  St. 
George.  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  July  the  two  mutineers  just 
alluded  to,  belonging  to  that  ship,  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  and  were  executed  on  the  9th  on  board  of  her. 
Mr.  Hatley,  the  first  lieutenant,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  for  his  good  conduct.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  on  this  memorable  occasion,  which  I  relate  with  the 
more  pleasure,  as  it  tends  to  establish,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  superior  firmness  of  the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  court-martial  which  tried  the  mutineers  of  the  St.  George 
sat  on  Saturday;  it  was  late  in  the  evening  l)cl'orc  the  sentence 
ivas  given.  Sir  Charles  Tliomson.  the  president,  informed  the 
crinnnals,  that  they  should  have  all  Sunday  to  prepare  them- 
selves. After  this  he  waited  on  Lord  St.  Vincent  with  the 
sentence,  who  was  much  displeased  with  the  vice-admiral  for 
the  promise  he  had  given ;  adding,  You,  Sir,  have  done  your 
duty  in  passingthe  sentence :  I  wdldo  mine  in  seeing  it  carried 
into  execution.  His  lordship  knew  that  every  thing  depended 
on  the  promptness  and  energy  with  which  he  acted  on  this 
occasion.  He,  therefore,  commanded  the  prisoners  to  prepare 
for  death  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  at  eight  o  clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Spani-^h  gun-boats  came  out  of  Cadiz,  and  attacked 
our  in-shore  squadron.  The  launches  and  barges  of  the  ships 
were  sent  in  to  rcj)el  them.  and.  while  tlnis  employed,  the  fatal 
signal  gun  was  tired,  and  the  culprits  \>cre  launched  into 
eternity  ;  none  but  the  crew  of  the  St.  George  were  allowed  to 
man  the  yard-rope.  While  the  bodies  were  suspended  from  the 
yard-arm,  the  signal  was  made  for  the  ships  of  the  fleet  to 
perform  divine  service,  the  iu-sfaore  squadron  still  being  in 
action. 

This  prompt  and  well-timed  sererity,  though  productive  of. 
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the  most  salutan^  effects,  did  not  entirely  subdue  the  conta- 
gion which  had  infected  the  seamen  before  Cadiz.  The  De- 
fence, of  74  guns,  and  the  Emerald  frifjato,  were  particularly 
distinmiished  for  daring  acts  of  insubordination :  the  boat- 
swain  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  recommended  the  crew  to 
take  the  ship  into  Cadiz;  for  which  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed,  on  board  his  own  ship.  Tlie  mutineers  of  the 
Defence  were  also  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  received  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  energy  displayed  by  the  Earl  of  St  Vin- 
eent  on  this  occasion  did  nim  great  honour,  and  his  order  to 
Sir  William  Parker  will  best  show  the  determination  with 
which  he  met  the  danger.   It  was  as  follows:-— 

[Secret,  not  to  he  revealed  now  or  hersafter.*] 

Sir, 

It  being  necessary  to  take  every  precaution  against  any  attempt 
to  delay  or  defeat  the  carrfiag  of  &e  sentence  of  the  court-martial 

into  execution  on  board  the  Defence  this  morning,  I  have  ordered 
all  the  launches  in  the  fleet  fitted  with  carronades  to  have  them 
mounted,  and  to  hold  them  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warnings; 
and  should  any  resistance  be  made  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  law 
into  execution  (of  which  immediate  notice  will  be  given  to  )ou),  it 
is  my  directions  that  you  assume  the  command  of  them,  taking  the 
captains  of  your  division  in  their  barges  to  your  assistance,  and  tliat 
you  fire  into  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Defence  where  the  per- 
sons resisting  or  opposing:  obedience  to  lawful  commands  may  dis* 
pose  of  themselves,  and  continue  your  fire  until  they  submit. 

St.  Vincent. 

To  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart., 
ReoMtdmital,  8^c. 

With  these  precautions  the  execution  took  place  very  quietly, 
and  the  whole  fleet  was  restored  to  a  state  of  sound  discipline. 
The  firmness  and  temper  oi  the  admiral  gave  him  the  most . 
perfect  command  of  his  ships  at  a  time  when  the  discipline  of 
other  diviflons  was  extremely  doubtful :  in  less  masterly  hands 
than  his  the  fleet  before  Cadiz  might  have  been  induced  to 
relieve  itself  from  the  rigour  of  a  long  blockade  by  running 

*  Thii  note  wa»  »howu  to  Lord  St.  Viuccnt  b(>fure  it  wai  fenttoprett.  "I 
know  it>'*  said  his  lordship ;  "  it  was  proper  then,  but  now  may  be  rerealed  as  aa 
lltMlorieal  document. 

The  editor  of  Lord  CoUing^wood'a  Memoirs  has  tukcn  offence  at  a  quotation 
in  my  first  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  ofiend,  and  ever 
yeadv  to  atone  for  it;  but  herenoolRniMVMCOiieeived  poanble,«ldtlie  learned 
gentleman  lumself  is  the  only  per*on  who  ever  applied  that  passage,  beginning 
with  "  I  pride  my  self,"  to  Lord  CuUingwood.  (^e  Memoir^  4th  edition,  8vo. 
pp.  70,71.) 

If  Lord  CoUingwood  felt  himself dc;:r;uliMl."  the  22d  article  ofwar,  referred 
to  in  tliis  workj  p.  277,  would  have  tthowa  hnn  whc;te  to  ubtaiu  redre»8j  and 
admonitlMd  him  of  the  improprif  ty  of  that  cxprcssiun,  (particularly  at  luch  a 
llBWy)  <*I  do  BoteoBosal  vuti  tfaiak.*' 
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into  an  enemy's  port,  or  returatng  to  England  to  "  redress  its 
grievances/'  giving  an  advantage  to  our  adversary  which  we 
should  in  all  prolwbiUty  never  have  recovered.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  allowing  his  country  to  be  disgraced  and  ruined  hy 
such  proceedingSf  the  undaunted  cliief  turned  the  ardour  of  his 
men  to  the  honour  of  England  and  the  discomfiture  of  her 
foes.  He  saw  that,  while  the  ships  lay  inactively  at  anchor 
before  the  port,  the  sailors,  for  want  of  some  object  to  employ 
their  aft  cut  ion,  would  brood  over  the  late  acts  of  severity,  and, 
if  coinpclled  to  ])errorm  their  ordinary  dutv,  uould  do  it  with- 
out heart  or  clieerrulncss.  He  therefore  caused  the  l)oats  from 
all  the  ships  oi'  tiie  fleet,  well  manned  and  armijd,  to  be  divided 
in  three  parts,  each  lakino^  its  turn,  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant  of  the  tlag-ship,  to  row  guard  dnrinj;  the  nic^ht 
under  the/v  alls  of  the  ^[arnsoa ;  while  the  bomb- vessel,  mortar- 
boats,  and  launches,  with  heavy  carronades,  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  on  the  place^  and  the  unhappy  Spaniards  were  made  to 
feel  the  effects  and  deplore  the  consequences  of  a  mutiny  in 
the  British  fleet  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  launch  of  the 
Princess  Royal  was  boarded  and  taken  by  the  Spanish  gun* 
boats,  who  made  a  spirited  sortie  from  the  harbour,  and  bore 
away  their  prize  in  triumph ;  this  happened  when  only  one 
division  of  guard-boats  was  in-shore,  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Ville  de  Paris.  It  led  to  very  unpleasant 
consequences  in  the  fleet,  and  occasioned  a  severe  rebuke  in 
public  orders  to  the  ofticers,  by  whose  neglect  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  occasioned. 

Nor  did  Lord  St.  Vincent,  wlien  supporting  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  forojet  the  real  interests  or 
comforts  of  the  seamen  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  always 
mindful  to  obtain  for  the  officers  and  men  every  indulgence 
compatible  with  the  great  object  in  inew.  While  the  fleet  ky 
before  Cadiz,  firesh  beefj  vegetables,  and  fruit,  were  procured  at 
any  expense  from  the  coast  of  Barhary ;  letters  were  forwarded 
with  the  least  possible  delay ;  the  deanlineas  of  the  ships  was 
never  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  nicety ;  a  regular  sick 
berth  was  first  establishedj  and  proper  apartments  in  each  ship 
were  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  sick,  w  ho  received  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  that  medical  aid  and  kind  treatment 
eoulfl  afford  ;  and  the  surprising  fact  that  the  sick  list  in  the 
whole  tleet,  after  being  ten  months  at  sea,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  50  men,  sullicientiy  proves  the  good  effect  of  his 
system. 

Kvery  encouragement  was  given  to  merit;  none  were  pre- 
ferred from  any  class  but  such  as  could  bring  the  most  unde« 
niabk  testimonies  of  good  conduct   never  by  any  admiral  wm 
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powerful  recommendations  from  home  1m  regarded;  and 
whether  we  look  at  his  ileet  at  an  anchor,  under  sail,  in  th^ 
line,  or  in  action  with  double  his  force,  we  are  filled  alike  with 
stirpriso  and  admiration.  Wherever  the  admiral  had  the 
smallest  reason  to  think  that  a  ship's  crew  was  discontented, 
he  quickly  inquired  into  the  circumstances ;  removed  the 
cause,  if  any  existed;  and  not  unfrequently,  at  an  hour's  notice, 
draughted  the  whole  crew  into  difterent  ships,  and  thus,  by 
separating  a  set  of  men  who  had  combined  together  for  niis- 
ohieTOUs  purposes,  disconcerted  their  plans  before  they  were 
ripe  for  execution.  This  -hitter  dedsiye  measure  he  adopted  In 
the  case  of  the  *   *   *  of  32  guns. 

When  the  mutiny  took  place  on  board  this  ship  she  was  or- 
dered to  Lisbon,  and  on  her  arrival  Lord  St.  Vincent  sent  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  alongside,  with  an  order  to  the  captain  to 
send  one  half  of  his  ship's  company  to  one  ship,  and  the  other 
half  to  another  ;  after  which  she  was  tilled  up  by  a  sort  of  sub- 
scription from  the  fleet,  and  certainly  not  of  the  lK^>^t  men, — a 
proj  er  rebuke  for  an  officer  who  cannot  keep  his  ship  in  order 
without  external  aid. 

Generally  speaking,  the  spirit  of  nmtiny  was  on  the  decline 
throuuhout  the  navy  ;  but  partial  disturbances  continually  oc- 
eurred  both  at  home  and  abroad :  these  were  met  with  that 
firmness  and  resolution  of  which  we  have  already  shown  the 
salutary  eflfects ;  and  the  example  set  before  the  port  of  Cadit 
was  approved  and  followed  by  every  good  officer  m  the  Britisb 
navv\ 

On  the  31st  of  October  Sir  John  Orde  was  sent  with  a  squa- 
dron of  six  sail  of  the  line  to  relieve  Commodore  Collingwood, 
ofl*  Cadiz.  At  this  time  we  had  no  trade  passing  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  very  little  conmiunication  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterrai\t?an, 

On  the  14th  of  December  Sir  William  Parker  was  sent  off 
Cadiz,  with  tinee  sail  of  the  line,  to  relieve  such  ships  of  Sir 
John  Orde's  squadron  as  might  require  to  return  into  port. 
Sir  John  Orde  went  to  Lisbon,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1798. 

On  the  23d  of  March  Shr  William  Parker  was  again  off  Cadis. 

On  the  2d  of  May  we  find  Nelson  ordered  to  take  the  Van* 

fuard,  Orion,  and  Alexander,  seventy-fours;  Carolina,  Flora, 
Imerald,  Terpsichore,  frigates ;  and  sonne  Citoyenne  sloops 
tinder  his  orders,  and  proceed  with  convoy  to  Gibraltar;  after 
having  lefl  that  place  to  oyen  his  sealed  orders:  these  were  to 
■watch  the  PVench  fleet  in  Toulon. 

A  squadron  was  sent  to  watch  Algiers,  and  another  to  the 
coasts  of  Catalonia  and  Valentia  ;  the  Portuguese  squadron 
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being  placed  under  Lord  St.  Y inoenf  i  command*  who  begged 
it  might  He  in  Gibraltar  bay  till  farther  orders,  or  cruise  in 
the  Straits. 

To  Sir  Horace  Walpole  he  says,  "  The  ways  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  will  be  the  death  of  tho,  if  not  relieved  in  my  com^ 
Inand,  which  I  have  prayed  Tor.  The  councils  of  Spain  are 
liiider  the  same  baneful  influence  as  before  the  resignation  of 

the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  for,  though  passive  in  war  ajjainst  us, 
they  obev  every  other  mandate  of  Trugiiet.  the  Frenrh  ad- 
miral."  Nelson,  watchinor  the  French  on' Toulon,  soiuls  word, 
that  they  have  embarked  horses, — a  sure  indication  that  they 
are  not  going  iar. 

-  On  tlie  11th  of  May  he  sent  orders  to  Nelson  to  rejoin  him 
at  Gibraltar,  having  received  instructions  from  home  to  coa- 
eentrate  hia  whole  force  for  some  important  movement. 

-  On  the  13th,  10  sail  of  the  line  in  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  were 
ordered  to  be  victualled  fbr  six  months,  and  every  care  taken 
that  no  species  of  stores  should  be  wanting. 

The  Portuguese  Government,  faithful  to  its  treaties  with 
Great  Britain*  ordered  five  sail  of  the  line  to  join  the  Earl  of 
St  Vincent,  and  requested  his  lordship  would  name  the  officer 
who  should  command  them ;  Lord  St.  Vincent  recommended 
the  Marquis  de  Niza:  this  squadron  joined  and  acted  under 
Nelson's  orders  at  the  blockade  of  Alalta.  The  Portuoruese, 
notwithstanding  this,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
French  republic. 

In  a  letter  to  Consul  Gregory,  he  says,  "  Since  the  Principe 
de  la  Paz  (Godoy)  has  begun  to  scold,  I  am  become  doubtful 
of  his  sex ;  does  his  highness  imagine  tliat  an  unprovoked,  im- 
politic, and  monatroudy  unjust  war  on  the  part  of  Spain  will 
be  carried  on  by  me  in  making  unmeaning  complaints?  If  he 
does  he  is  verv  much  mbtaken.'*  Notwithstanduig  this,  his 
lordship  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  good-will 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  had  a  very  great  esteem  for  Juan  de 
Mazerado»  the  Spanish  admiral,  to  whom  he  wrote  as  follows : 
"  The  new  signature  with  which  I  subscribe  myself,  by  the 
grace  of  my  royal  master,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  esteem 
and  regard  with  which  I  liave  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 

Austria,  lately  tranquillized  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Forniio, 
was  at  this  time  again  roused  to  arms,  and  combined  wilh 
England  and  Russia  in  the  war  of  self-preservation.  Por- 
tugal excited,  by  her  partiahly  to  Britain,  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  France,  who  demanded  of  Sjpain  a  passage  lor  an 
army  into  that  country  in  order  to  drive  out  the  ferocious 
English.'*  This  demand  Spain,  if  she  felt  the  inclination,  had 
not  the  power  to  refuse. 
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On  the  11th  of  February,  1798,  the  Spanish  fleet  put  to  sea, 
and  drove  off  Sir  William  Parker,  with  his  squadron  of  six  sail 
of  the  line.  Lord  St.  VinceiU  I'oUowed  them  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  it,  but  they  returned  to  Cadiz  before  lie  could  get  sight  of 
them.    Their  object  was  to  break  up  the  blockitde. 

The  affairs  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  sprinoj  of  the  year 
1798,  began  to  create  the  most  intense  and  anxious  curiosity 
throughout  Europe. 

Never  in  any  former  war  did  France  embark  an  army  of  sach 
magnitude  as  tliat  she  was  now  about  to  commit  to  sea  frmn 
.Toulon,  for  the  m?a8km  of  Egypt, — never  was  an  army  led  by 
such  able  chieis,  so  well  supplied  with  every  article  necessary  for 
its  final  success, — never  was  an  army  so  well  supported  by  mari- 
time aids, — and,  excepting  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  in  the  Red  Sea,  scarcely  ever  was  failure  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  fleets  and  the  legions  which  constituted  this 
most  mysterious  and  extraordinary  armament. 
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CHAPTEa  XXUI. 

UnpriQcipled  conduct  of  the  Directory — Recall  of  Mr.  Wickbam — Loss 
or  the  Colossus  in  St  Mary's  Sound— ProfKMals  &r  making  Soilly  and 
Falmouth  naval  depots— Capture  and  loss  of  La  Ch^rie— -Reflections 
on  French  corvettes — Various  captures — Capture  of  tho  Hercule,  by 
the  Mars — Attack  on  islands  of  Marcou  by  French  flotilla — ^Escape 
of  Sir  Sydney  Smith — Suooess  of  Sir  PranoiB  Ltifbrey— <}Rptiire  of  tita 
Seine — Loss  of  the  Pique — Lieutenant  Shortland  in  boats  of  Mc4- 
pomene — Butterfield,  in  the  Hazard,  takes  the  Neptune— French 
frigates  land  troops  in  Killala  bay,  and  are  defeated — ^Miscellaneous^ 
United  Iri8hmen--Shoeking  exeeutioa  of  a  mutineer— BetaUishment 
ofSesrliBncibiee. 

The  French  Directory  had  already  circulated  the  grossest 
calumnies  against  the  British  Government,  and  insidiously  en- 
deavoured to  sow  dissensions  between  the  King  and  his  people. 
They  openly  avowed  a  determination  to  invade  England  and 
Ireland,  and  declared,  in  very  confident  terms,  that  they  should 
find  numerous  supporters  in  both  countries.  The  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  with  Lord  Malrasbury  may  reasonably  be 
referred  to  llie  hopes  they  entertained  of  being  thus  enabled 
seriously  to  injure  the  credit  of  KngUind.  Projects  of  the  most 
extnivapa!it  dc->rriptioii  nere  spoken  of,  and  believed  by  the 
sitn])le,  by  which  thov  were  to  cross  the  Channel  :  but  tlie  Kitigf 
was  strong  in  tlie  atVections  of  his  people,  and.  owin;T  to  the 
general  manifestation  of  tinnness  and  resolution,  tlie  enemy  were 
deterred  from  the  hazardous  enterprise,  if  ever  it  was  really 
entertained. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Directory  oomjpelled  the 
Swiss  cantons  to  dismiss  Mr.  Wickham,  the  English  envoy, 
from  his  official  station.   This  event  was  followed  In  December, 

1797,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cantons  by  the  French  armies, 
which  finally  subdued  the  country  af^er  a  determined  and 
sanguinary  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss. 

The  chief  defence  of  tho  nation  in  the  event  of  invasion  rested 
with  the  navy.  This  was  reasonable  ;  and,  as  far  as  winds 
would  have  pt'nuitted.  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  navy 
would  not  have  disappointed  the  hojjcs  of  the  country.  But  in 
naval  warfare  there  are  many  adverse  contingencies,  which  none 
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but  the  experienced  mariner  can  foresee,  and  even  then  not 
always  counteract.  Fogs,  calms,  or  easterly  winds,  might  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  our  fleets  to  the  point  of  attack  ;  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs  might  liave  been  driven  from  its  station  by 
bad  weather,  and  tlie  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  been  left 
defenceless.  In  these  cases  much  more  wouhl  have  devolved 
on  the  mihtary.  But  the  nation  was  hearty  in  tlie  cause,  and 
the  result  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  doubtful. 

In  January,  1/1)8,  Captain  G.  Murray,  in  the  Colossus,  of 
74  guns,  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  station,  and,  meeting 
with  contrary  winde^  put  into  Seilly  with  his  convoy.  While 
at  anchor  in  St  Mary's  Sound  a  gale  came  on,  in  which  the 
ship  droTe  from  her  anchors,  and  was  totally  lost :  the  crew, 
with  all  the  stores,  were  saved.  Thb  accident  would,  prdhably, 
have  been  prevented,  had  his  Ma  jesty's  ships  in  those  daysheea 
supplied,  a<  they  now  are,  with  chain  cahles. 

In  1S08  his  late  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  proposed  to 
make  St.  Mary's  Sound  a  secure  harbour;  but  on  the  inspection 
of  it  by  Mr.  Hennie,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  which  was 
likely  to  be  incurred,  being  made,  it  appeared  th;it.  to  carry  the 
plan  into  clVcct.  it  would  cost  \ho  sum  of  10,000  sterling, 

and,  when  (  ((UHjletc.  would  have  been  of  a  verv  liuuteil  ca])acily  : 
the  intention  \\as,  therefore,  abandoned.  The  plan  had  origi- 
nated nitli  13»'njamin  Tucker.  Em[.,  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  who,  while  l^arl  St.  Mncent  was  at  the 
Admiralty,  held  the  situation  of  second  secretary.  His  argu- 
ments were,  certainly,  forcible,  and  founded  on  tlie  prevalence 
of  the  westerly  wind  impeding  the  passage  of  our  ships  down 
the  Channel,  which,  when  the  enemy's  fleet  escaped  from  Brest, 
gave  them  a  manifest  advantage  in  point  of  time,  Falmouth 
Decame,  for  similar  reasons*  an  object  of  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
cussion ;  but  there  appeared  so  many  objections  that  this  waa 
also  relinquished,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  to  construct  that 
solid  monument  to  the  glory  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  noble 
breakwater  of  Plymouth  Sound. 

Captain  Reynolds,  in  Ta  Pomone,  captured  La  Cherie,  from 
Nante-,  a  large  ship  carrying  "20  long  guns,  of  12,  IS.  and 
24-pounclers,  with  2'IC)  men.  of  whom  1*2  were  killed,  and  2*2 
wounded.  The  I^)^lc>lle  had  scarcely  time  to  take  out  the  pri- 
soners \)ef(>re  the  prize  sunk  alongside  of  her  :  the  Frencli 
captain  died  of  his  wounds  the  following  day.  This  ship  and 
the  Dorade,  which  we  have  seen  upset  in  asciuall  of  wind,  were 
specimens  of  the  sort  of  vessel  which  the  French  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  sea,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months  tirom 
the  time  of  laying  the  keels :  they  were  flush-decked  corvetteSi 
sailing  remarkably  fast  in  smooth  water.  Many  of  them  were 
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taken  by  our  frigates  and  braught  into  his  Majesty's  service, 
for  which,  however,  tli^  were  totally  unfit,  and  hundreds  of 

valuable  British  seamen  perished  in  tliem.  Such  were  the 
Trompeuse,  the  Rc^illeur,  Gentile,  and  many  more,  which  foun- 
dered at  sea,  with  all  their  crews.  A  prize  purchased  by  the 
Government  seldom  answered  their  expectations  ;  the  expenses 
of  repair,  we  have  ]iroved,  have  often  exceeded  the  prime  cost  of 
an  English-built  ship  of  the  same  tonnage ;  and  the  captors 
were  rarely  satisfied  with  the  price  paid  for  them  by  the  navy 
board. 

Captain  Durham,  in  the  Anson,  captured  the  Daphne,  a 
frigate  of  24  guns,  not  long  before  taken  from  ut  by  the  French. 

Gnptain  G&ahMn  Moore,  in  the  Melampus,  in  company  with 
the  SeahoTM.  Captain  Oakea»  captured  Le  Belliqueux,  a  ship 
privateer,  of  18  gims;  and*  &  f<BW  days  after,  La  Volage,  of 
20  guns,  nine-pounders,  and  218  men.  The  officers  of  thii  ship 
belonged  to  the  French  navy,  but  were  serving  in  a  privateer, 
with  leave  of  absence  from  the  minister  of  the  marine. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Stopford,  in  the  Phaeton,  captured 
La  Legere,  of  18  guns,  and  130  men.  lie  also,  at  the  same 
time,  recaptured  an  American  ship,  called  the  JCIiza,  which  had 
been  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  She  was  from  Hatavia,  with 
a  valuable  carijo.  and  sto})])^'d  at  Boston  for  i'resh  papers,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam.  This  was  the  constant  practice 
of  America  durintj  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

A  very  brilliant  action  was  fought,  on  the  2l8t  of  April, 
between  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Mars,  of  74  guns,  and  650  men, 
and  the  French  ship  L*Hercule,  of  74  guns,  and  700  men. 

Lord  Bridport,  with  the  Channel  fleet,  while  off  Brest,  OMde 
the  signal  for  the  Mars  to  chase  a* strange  ship  in-shore  of  them. 
The  enemy  endeavoured  to  escape  through  the  Passage  du 
Has;  but  the  tide  proving  contrary,  and  the  wind  easterly, 
she  was  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  that  j^ssa^^e.  This 
afforded  Captain  lluod  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  ship  to 
action,  which  he  did  by  nmning  her  so  close  alongside  as  to 
unhang  some  of  the  lower-deck  ports  of  his  adversary  .  A  bloody 
contest  ensued,  wliich  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the 
enemy  surrendered.  The  <rallant  Captain  Hood,  nephew  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  femoral 
artery  towards  the  (MDnclusion  of  the  action,  and  scarcely  lived 
to  hear  '*  the  shout  of  victory."  The  prize  was  just  out  of 
L'Orient,  on  her  way  to  Brest  to  join  the  fleet,  and  it  was  the- 
first  time  of  her  being  at  sea*  ThJs^  thovigb  a  siuffle  aetion, 
was  oMLflf  grset  faaportBDoe.  The  raeetiag  of  two  snips  of  the 
fine  is  9L  ovamMtance  oC  ran  oocurteiioev  its^ledsion  in  onr 
fimnr  aibrtllMnt  omameal  to  our  naval  histavy*  The  Bel)oB» 
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fwlr<Qpiirageui^  the  Tbudrdyant  and  Peg^isse^  the  Mm 
llflKul^.tlM  ¥iotoiiiiu8  and  tlie  fii?oli,  wiU  be  Morded  as  the 
tnesfe  inemorfals  of  naval  prowess,  and  a  decided  proof  of  our 
superiority  on  the  ocean.  The  loss  on  board  the  Man  amounted 
lO  about  90  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  that  oft  he  enemy,  accord- 
intf  to  Schomberg,  to  between  300  and  400,  The  Heioule  was 
toEen  into  his  Majesty's  servico. 

1  The  islands  of  Marcou,  equiilistant  between  Cape  La  Hogue 
and  the  river  of  Isigrny,  and  iiboiit  eight  miles  from  tlie  main 
land,  had  been  some  time  in  possession  of"  Great  Britain. 
AlVordin<{  anchorage  for  our  small  cruisers,  they  commanckHl 
at  tlie  same  time  the  trade  goinoj  along  shore  between  Cher- 
bourg and  Havra  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  whilst  cruising  on 
that  eoast,  first  perceived  the  importance  of  these  islands ;  and, 
\»  eon^equence  of  his  suggestions,  they  wereimmediately  taken 
aad.ibitmed*  They  are  not  more  than  one«foorth  of  a  mile  in 
)ength»  and  so  bw  that  the  sea  in  a  northerly  pale  throws  its 
may  over*  the  forts  and  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants;  nor  is 
wore  space  to  have  even  the  luxury  of  a  garden.  The  moment 
we  had  gained  them,  the  French  perceived  the  advantage  they 
would  afford  U8»  and  became  seriously  alarmed  when  they  s&w 
their  convoys  intercepted.  A  orreat  effort  was,  therefore,  made 
to  retake  them,  and  a  strong  force,  consist iiior  of  about  50  brigs 
and  ^un-boats, manned  with  a  lar<ye  body  of  seamen  and  soldiers, 
came  out  of  Cherbours  in  the  ni^ht  of  the  6th  of  May  to  the 
attack.  The  little  garrison,  to  which  the  defence  of  these  rocks 
^as  intrusted,  did  not  consist  of  more  than  2o0  seamen  and 
marines*  The  lieutenant  commanding  supposed  the  number 
of  PMces  of  cannon  brousht  against  him  at  one  time  amounted 
\0  80*  :  They  approached  within  musket-shot  before  daylight, 
and,  having  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  western  redoubt,  began 
the  attack  by  a  fire  which  lasted  two  hours  and  some  minutes, 
llieir  gun-briffs  remained  dose  enough  to  batter  in  breaeh, 
while  the  gun-boats  rowed  up  with  great  boldness,  and  were 
eallantly  received  with  a  discharge  from  17  pieces  of  artillery, 
loaded  with- round,  grape,  and  canister  shot.  Seven  of  these 
boats  were  sunk,  one  was  towed  into  the  island  by  the  victors, 
and  the  others  retreated  in  {jreat  disorder  to  La  Hoj^ue.  The 
loss  of  the  little  ii^arrisoii  wiis  only  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Price  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  for 
his  good  conduct.  At  tiie  ^)eace  of  Amiens  these  islands  were 
evacuated. 

.**Ca|itahi  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  been  two  years  a  pri- 
soner In  Ftaooe,  made  his  escape  about  tUs  time.  Thoie  is  a 
long  account  ia  Schomberg  of  the  various  advsnturss  and 
daageis  he  encounteied  in  his  passage  to  the  coast;  but  fiMta 
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have  since  conio  to  my  knowledge  of  the  whole  having  been 
contrived  by  the  French  Government.  Of  this,  perhaps,  even 
Sir  Sydney  himself  was  at  the  time  ignorant.  The  police  of 
France  was  too  vigilant  and  too  avaricious  to  allow  a  victim  to 
elude  its  grasp  without  a  sufficient  reason;  and  a  bribe  of 
£3,000,  sent  to  Chmrles  Delacroix  by  our  ovm  QowtmmmAf 
unlockeid  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  and  removed  all  obstruetieM 
to  the  aea^coast.  Lord  St.  Vincent  assured  me  thai- he  saw  Ihe 
Treasury  order,  and  that  the  money  was  paid  to  Gbarlea 
Delacroix  for  that  senrice  alone.  i 

In  the  month  of  June  Captain  Sir  Francis  Laibrey,  in  the 
Hydra,  of  38  mms,  chased  and  drove  on  shore  a  French  frigatei 
a  corvette,  ana  a  cutter.  The  frignte  wa«?  called  La  Confiante, 
and  had  3(j  guns  and  300  men ;  the  name  of  tlie  corvette  was 
La  Vessuve.  The  vessels,  it  appears,  had  sailed  IVom  Havre, 
and  at  first  engaged  the  Hydra;  but  very  soon  sought  safety 
in  llight.  Endeavonrinij  in  vain  to  regain  their  port,  they  ran 
on  shore  near  the  Calvados  rocks,  where  the  two  largest  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  British  sailors :  the  cutter  waa  wrecked,  and 
totally  destroyed. 

Ca^ain  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  in  the  Endymion,  with  \h» 
Phosnix,  Olemnore,  Mdampus,  and  Unieoni,  was  employed  ili 
the  melancholy  duty  of  aiding  the  army  in  the  suppression  of 
die  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  for  this  purpose  was  ordered  to  the 
\mf  of  Wexford,  where  the  rebels  were  in  ^reat  force.  The 
army  besieged  the  town,  which  they  entered,  while  the  navy 
prevented  the  escape  of  tlie  vessels,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  ^vere  taken,  and  the  rebels  reduced  to  an  unconditional 
surrender. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  capture  of  La  Seine,  a  French 
frigate,  and  the  loss  of  La  Pique,  a  British  frigate,  on  the 
Saiuts,  was  attended  with  such  peculiar  circumstances,  that 
diey  may  be  worthy  of  more  ample  detail  than  our  limits  eaa 
usually  allow  to  the  capture  or  loss  of  a  single  ship. 

The  Jason,  Fiaue,  and  Mermaid,  commanded  by  the  Cap* 
tains  Sterling,  Milne,  and  Newman,  Mi  in  with  a  French 
frigate,  which  they  chased.  The  Pique  soon  left  her  consorts 
fiur  astern ;  the  enemy  ran  in  for  the  Pertnis  Breton.  The  night 
was  daik,  and  the  navigation  difficult.  The  French  pilot,  as  iri 
all  cases  of  danger,  gave  up  the  charge,  which  Captain  Miln^> 
took  on  himself,  determined  to  follow  and  not  lose  sight  of  his 
object.  At  1 1  o'clock  at  night  he  came  up  with  her ;  a  running 
fight  ensued  ;  they  were  in  four  fathoms  water,  and  at  two  a.m. 
both  ships  frrouiuled  aloncrside  of  each  other.  W  hile  in  this 
situation  the  .lason  came  up.  Captain  Milne  hailed  to  inform 
Captain  Sterhug  thai  the  rique  was  aground.   This  WMrMlf 
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beard  by  Captain  Sterring,  and  he  ran  the  Jason  aground 
between  the  two  ships,  whidi not  only  intercepted  the  fire  of  tlia 
I^que  from  the  enemy,  then  nearly  subdued,  but  at  the  same 

time  cxpof?cd  the  Jason  to  her  raking  fire,  by  which  she  lost  a 
lieutenant  and  eiofht  men,  killed  by  musketry  through  her 
cabin  windows.  While  the  Jtison  lay  in  tliis  position  between 
the  Pique  and  the  enemy.  Captain  Milne,  unable  to  ^et  a  erun 
to  bear,  and  findincr  his  ship  only  aground  abaft,  ordered  every 
man  to  take  two  shot  with  hini,  and  go  on  the  forecastle  and 
bowsprit.  By  this  means  the  Pique  tbrged  so  far  ahead  us  to 
open  her  fire  clear  of  the  Jason,  and  the  eneniy  immediately 
called  for  quarter,  beinff  totally  dbmaated.  She  was  ealled 
Seine^  was  from  the  Mauritius,  had  on  board  part  of  two 
rMiroents,  which  with  her  crew  made  600  men,  of  whom 
150  were  killed,  besides  a  vast  number  wounded.  She  had 
18-pounders  on  her  main  dedi,  and  was  what  we  now  call  a 
44-gun  frigate.  The  Pique  was  a  12-pound  38-gun  frigate: 
The  Jason  was  got  oil* ;  but  the  Pique,  being  bilged,  was  set  oo 
fre.  Captain  lA  ilne,  with  his  officers  and  crew,  took  possession 
of  the  Seine,  and^  after  great  exertion,  got  her  afloat,  and  carried 
her  to  Spithead.  A  court-martial  honourably  acquitted  Cap- 
tain Milne  for  the  loss  of  the  Pique,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Seine. 

Captain  Buttertieid  ( late  first  lieutenant  of  the  Mars),  in  the 
Hazard,  of  18  guns,  captured  Le  Ne])tune  national  corvette, 
pierced  for  20  guns,  having  only  10  mounted,  which  sli^  fought 
on  the  same  side  :  she  had  270  soldiers.  Ailer  an  unsuccessful 
$ttenipt  to  board,  she  surrendered,  wRh  30  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Hazard  had  six  wounded. 

On  the  23d  of  August  three  French  firigaftes'  landed  a  bodv 
of  850  troops  in  Killiua  bay,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  IrelancC 
.  under  the  command  of  General  Humbert,  who  marched  to 
Castlebar,  where,  bein?  joined  by  some  rebels,  he  gave  battle 
to  a  small  force  under  the  command  of  General  Lake»  who  was 
forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon*  This 
trifling  success  so  elated  the  Frenchman,  that  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation appointing  a  governor  to  the  province  of  Connaught, 
and  invited  the  Irish  to  join  his  standard  :  but  his  reign  was 
short,  llie  Marquis  Coniw-alUs  overtook  him  near  Tuam,  and 
obhged  him  to  surrender  at  discretion  (although  joined  by  a 
large  body  of  rebels),  before  the  promised  reinrorcenienls  could 
arrive  from  Brest.  General  Lake  gave  aiiotlier  di\i.sion  an 
overthrow  at  Ballynamack,  and  made  900  prisoners,  with  all 
their  baggage  and  artillery. 

'  Gaptain  do  Gouroey,  in  the  Magnanime,  captured,  in  Sep- 
tBariMr»  La  Colombe  Freneh  prmteer^  of  12  guns  and  GO  own; 
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tad  on  the  24th  oF  August  yns  present  when  the  Naiad,  Cap- 
tain Pierrepoint,  captured  La  Decade,  a  French  frigate  of  35 
guns  and  300  men.  The  Honourahle  Captain  Stopford,  in 
the  Phaeton,  and  Captain  Durham*  in  the  Anson,  captured  La 
Flore,  another  French  frigate,  of  the  same  size  and  numher  of 
men  as  the  Decade,    She  had  only  been  eight  days  at  sea. 

Although  the  general  mutiny,  which,  in  1707,  had  shaken 
the  empire  to  its  foundation,  and  threatened  tlie  subversion  of 
bur  maritime  power,  had  subsided,  various  instances  of  insubor- 
dination continually  occurred  both  on  tlic  home  and  foreign 
stai  ions.  They  were  always,  however,  happily  subdued,  tliouj^h 
unfortunately  not  without  the  loss  of  some  lives.  The  di-^con- 
teut  originated  with  some  "  United  Irishmen,"  wiio  liad,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  the  ships 
into  Brest.  The  Pomp^  and  the  Neptune  narrowly  escaped 
thb  iate.  Nineteen  men  belonging  to  the  Defence  were  tried 
at  Portsmouth ;  six  were  senteiwed  to  suffer  death,  six  flogged 
through  the  fleet,  and  the  others  recommended  to  mercy.  Eleven 
more,  belonging  to  the  Glory,  were  tried  at  Plymouth  for  the 
same  offence.  Eight  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm  ;  the  others  to  flogging,  solitary  confinement,  and  to  be 
mulcted  of  their  pay. 

On  board  some  of  our  ships  they  used  to  meet  at  night,  and 
on  these  occasions  have  been  heard  to  give,  as  a  toast,  "  A  dark 
nififht,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  bloody  blanket."  The  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  most  deeply  infected  with  this  mutinous  pro- 
pensity, was  then  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  station,  under 
the  eye  of  one  who  well  knew  how  to  direct  the  energies  of  her 
crew  to  a  proper  object.  Many  executions  took  place  in  the 
different  sea-ports  of  the  kingdom^  and  a  vast  number  eren  of 
6ur  best  seamen  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  laws  of  their 
country.  The  resolute  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  some 
of  them  met  their  fate  was  truly  astoni-^liing.  A  man  on  board 
the  Haughty  gun-brig  mounted  the  scaffold  with  alacrity,  and, 
striking  his  foot  against  one  of  the  oars  or  sweeps  of  the  brig, 
he  observed  calmly,  that  "  it  was  much  in  the  way."" 

A  J^utchman  was  executed  on  btiard  the  Ranger  sloop,  ut 
Sheerness,  for  having  cut  the  cable  with  a  view  to  let  the  ship 
drift  on  shore.  He  was  \inu<^  in  the  usiial  manner  at  the  yartl- 
arm,  but  the  master-at-arms,  or  provost -marshal,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  affix  the  fatal  knot,  had  done  it  in  so  careless  a  manner, 
that  the  unhajppy  man  remained  a  long  time  suspended,  and 
perfectly  in  his  senses.  Struggling  to  end  his  wretched  exist- 
ence, he  got  his  hands  loose,  and  pulled  himself  up  to  the  yard- 
arm,  on  which  he  stood  erect,  witn  the  cap  off  his  face.  While 
be  adjusted  the  halter,  he  uttered,  with  a  ferocious  counte- 
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nance,  some  horrid  ejaculations  on  the  manner  of  the  execu- 
tion, and,  throwing  himself  oflT,  was  dead  in  an  instant ;  thus 
committing,  as  it  were,  an  act  of  self-execution  and  legal 
suicide. 

The  Britisli  navy  never  can  he  entirely  free  from  the  crime 
and  danger  of  mutiny  until  a  better  and  more  t'fhcient  mode  of 
training  up  boys  for  the  sea  service,  generally,  is  adopted  ;  until 
expulsion  from  the  navy  shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  minor  offences;  until  rewards  shall  be  more  amply  dis- 
tributed for  good  conduct,  and  character  alone  made  the  road  to 
preferment.  In  one  respect  the  navy  has  greatly  gained  by  the 
Keform  in  Parliament  There  was  a  class  of  freeholders  in  our 
sea  ports,  particularly  about  Queenborough,  Portsmouth,  IHy- 
mouth,  and  Deal,  who  by  their  borough  influence  commanded 
and  obtained  promotion  to  which  their  merits  by  no  means  en- 
titled them.  This  evil  is  now  much  abated,  but  not  entirely 
removed. 

On  the  I3th  of  September,  1708,  a  cartel,  for  the  oxclianfre 
of  prisoners,  was  agreed  on  between  France  and  iuigland. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  above  ^0,000  French  prisoners  in 
England,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  English  prisoners  in 
France. 

This  year  was  the  first  of  the  establishment  of  the  corps  of 
the  Sea-fcncibles ;  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Captain  Sir  Home 
Pophani.  As  a  mode  of  rendering  a  lar^e  body  of  men  effec- 
tive to  the  public  service,  in  case  of  invasion,  it  had  some  claim 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Grovemment;  but  when  we  reflect 
that,  by  entering  this  corps,  seamen  were  protected  from  active 
service,  while  the  nation  was  put  to  a  vast  expense  for  their 
equipment  and  maintenance.  We  shall  not  wish  to  see  it  re- 
newed. Let  it  be  observed,  as  a  warning  to  officers  in  accept- 
ing of  quiet  places  on  shore,  that  it  was  generally  considered 
afterwards  as  a  bar  to  promotion  or  active  employment.  The 
command  of  the  prison  hulks  was  equally  injunous  to  pros- 
pects of  promotion. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Action  between  the  Papillon  and  Speedy— French  •niltment  at  Toulon^ 
St.  Vincent  prepares  to  meet  it — Nelson  joins  him — Proceeds  tn 
Toulou — His  ship  dismasted — Repaired,  and  returns  to  bis  station — 
FVeiitfh  fleet  quits  Toulon,  and  takes  Malta— Orden  flrom  St.  Vincent 
to  Nelson— Sir  Roger  Cuitit  joins  the  fleet  off  Cadiz— Trowbridge 
proceeds  to  join  Nelson,  who  pui-sues  the  French  fleet— Hears  of  it  off 
Cape  Passero — Goes  to  Alexandria — Disappointed — Returns  to  Syra- 
cuse— Obtains  supplies  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton— 
Manner  in  which  the  British  and  French  fleets  passed  each  other 
— Nelson  sails  from  Syracuse,  and  discovers  the  French  fleet 
in  the  bay  of  Aboukir— Battle  of  the  Nile- Observations  and  reflec- 
tions— Plans  of  the  French  Grovernment  and  Bonaparte — Distress  of 
the  French  army — Capture  of  theLeander— >Honourable  acquittal  and 
kniiilithood  of  Captain  Thompson — Infamous  statement  of  the  Frendi 
captain — Nelson's  public  letter — List  of  his  fleet  and  prizes — Obser- 
vatioDS  on  the  burning  of  the  Artemise,  and  the  grounding  of  the  Cul- 
loden — Capture  of  the  Sensible  and  Santa  Dorothea— Of  the  Liguria— > 
Letter  of  Hallowcll  to  Nelson  with  a  coffin — Nelson  arrives  at  Naples 
— Honours  paid  to  him — Letter  from  Admiral  Gantheaume — Effects 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  in  Europe — The  French  General,  having  made 
good  his  landing  in  Egypt,  marches  to  Cairo— Description  of  harbour 
of  Alexandria — Letter  from  Nelson  to  Governor  of  Bombay — State  of 
Italy  on  his  arrival  at  Naples — Imprudence  of  the  Director)' — Neapoli- 
tans with  the  Kin^and  General  Mack  advance  to  Rome — Beaten,  and 
retreat — British  squadron  on  coast  of  Italy — Sir  James  Sauraarez 
summons  Malta — Captain  Capell  arrives  with  duplicate  despatches-* 
Cruelty  of  Arabs  to  French,  and  murder  of  General  Carrier— Capture 
of  Minorca— Blockade  of  Malta— Capture  of  Goza.  ^ 

Captain  (now  Rear-admiral)  Hugh  Downman,  in  the  Speedy 
brigy  of  14  4-pounders  and  60  men,  had  a  very  severe  action 
with  a  French  privateer,  called  Le  Papillon,  of  18  guns,  12- 
pounders»  antl  160  men;  the  contest  lasted  nearly  two  day. 
The  enemy,  havin<T  the  advantage  in  point  of  sailing,  chose  his 
own  distance;  and,  coming  down  from  to  winilward,  shot  away 
the  Speedy's  fore-topmast.  The  conduct  of  C'aj)taiti  Down- 
man  in  this  afTair  enlitUd  liim  to  the  first  rank  in  his  class  of 
oflicers,  for  bravery,  juTseverance,  skill,  and  judgment.  After 
having  expended  all  his  shot  he  substituted  pieces  of  iron  hoop, 
nails,  and  marlinspikes.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  master,  who,  with 
12  men,  was  on  board  a  prize  then  four  leagues  to  leeward. 
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seeing  his  captain  and  shipmates  ovemiatclied,  generously  re- 
solved to  go  to  their  assistance.  Having  secured  his  prisoners 
below  to  the  number  of  40,  and  put  his  people  into  a  small  boat, 
he  quitted  the  vessel  after  dark,  and  fortunately  got  on  board 
tho  Speedy  in  time  to  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day.  The 
enemy  esca]KMl  Irom  superior  saihiig-,  and  Captain  Downman 
retook  his  \n  'i/A\  and  conducted  her  sate  into  port.  For  this 
action  ho  wa^  soon  after  ])r()nioted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  every  officer  who  commamled 
that  little  \essel  obtained  liis  promotion  from  her  by  hard 
fighting,  and  most  successful  conflicts  against  superior  force. 

The  French  republic  having  now  conquered  Italy,  and  sub- 
dued the  armies  of  the  empire,  the  Directory  determined  on  a 
foreign  enterprise  upon  a  most  eztensiTe  scale.  The  vast  arma> 
ment  which  had  lioog  been  equipping  at  Toulon  had  not 
escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  tlie  able  and  enlightened  chief 
who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  he  was  in 
close  and  secret  correspondence  with  men  of  keen  discernment 
in  the  south  of  France;  and,  though  tlie  certain  destination  of 
this  powertid  fleet  was  not  known,  yet  from  various  circum- 
stances it  was  conjectured  that  the  F^ast  was  the  quarter  where 
the  h\o\\  was  intended  to  he  struck;  and  thither  the  attention 
of  the  admiral  was  directed.  A  large  British  fleet  at  tills  time 
lay  before  Cadiz,  watchine  one  of  sujperior  force  in  tliat  har- 
bour. Lord  St.  Vincent,  nowever,  with  a  mind  worthy  of  die 
high  reputation  he  had  acquired,  disregarded  every  personal 
consideration,  and,  leaving  himself  with  very  few  ships,  pre- 
pared a  strong  detachment,  which  he  held  in  readiness  to 
follow  the  enemy  to  any  part  of  the  worid. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Brueys, 
with  350  transports,  and  an  army  of  25,000  men,  commanded 
by  Bonaparte  in  person,  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of 
May;  they' were  seen  by  some  of  our  ships,  but  their  destiua- 
tion  was  unknown. 

Nelson,  haviii^r  sj)ent  the  winter  in  Entjland,  and  perfectly 
regained  his  strengtli,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vanguard, 
of  71  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Berry,  and  in 
April  joined  the  Earl  of  St  Vincent  off  Oadiz,  where  he  had 
no  sooner  arrived  than  he  found  that  work  was  preparing  for 
him.  He  was  simultaneously  nominated  both  by  Earl  Spenter 
and  Earl  St.  Vincent  for  the  command  of  the  squadron  selected 
to  pursue  the  enemy.  Tlie  allegetl  partiality  produced  re- 
monstrances from  Sir  John  Ordc  and  Sir  William  Parker, 
botli  senior  officers  to  Nelson.  This  was  a  point  on  which 
Lord  St.  Vincent  always  held  himself  perfectly  independent. 
His  laconic  and  memorable  answer  was — **  that  he  considered 
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Mm  who  wm%  rapontibU  tbr  mmmxm  had  a  right  to  ekoote 
their  mm,** 
At  int  NelsoD  was  sent  up  with 

Shipt. 

The  Vanguard  (flag) 
Orion  .  •  . 
Alexander  .  . 
Caroline  . 

AU'iTione     •  , 
Emerald 
Terpsichore  . 

On  the  20th  he  met  with  a  gale  of  wind,  in  which  the  Van- 
guard lost  her  foremast,  bowsprit,  and  niain-topnuLst ;  but  a 
KiU  greater  misfortune  was  the  separation  froui  his  frigates, 
which  nem  afterward  rejoined  him,  and  which  he  had  much 
cause  to  regret.  The  YaDjZuard  was  taken  in  tow  hr  the 
Alexander,  and  conducted  sarely  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Inetro, 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Sardinia.  Our  implacable 
•pemies  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  British  b\\\\)s  from  every 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  King  of  Sardmia«  in  whose 
dominions  this  island  lay,  had  received  his  orders  accordingly. 
This  injunction  Nelson  treated  with  contempt,  and,  in  defiance 
of  threats,  went  in  and  refitted  his  f^hip,  wliich,  by  trreat  exer- 
tion, was  porfoi  niod  in  four  days,  and  he  immediately  resumed 
his  situation  otl'Toulon. 

.  While  Nelson  was  repairing  his  ship,  the  French,  arriving 
at  Malta,  took  possession  of  tlie  island,  thou  held  by  the  grand 
master  and  knights  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

Malta,  possessing  the  finest  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  being  an  entrepot  for  British  and  foreign  merchandise  for 
the  surrounding  markets  of  Europe  and  Africa,  was  highly 
Yaluable  to  Great  Britain  even  in  its  neutral  state.  To  occupy 
it  was  therefore  a  point  of  great  importance  to  France,  and  one 
of  which  that  Government  seemed  duly  sensible.  They  thus 
deprived.us  of  much  connmercial  advantage ;  they  were  enabled 
to  command  the  southern  passage  to  the  Levant,  and  to  secure 
at  the  same  time  a  large  supply  of  seamen,  the  Maltese  being  * 
remarkable  for  their  nautical  skill  and  bravery. 

Unfort\inately  the  French  had  not  La  Valette  and  his 
valiant  troops  to  oppose  them;  ad<l  to  tliis  tliat  the  grand 
master  was  accused  of  having  sold  his  important  charge  to  the 
invaders.  General  Bonaparte,  leaving  a  garrison  of  4,000 
men,  departed,  steering  to  the  eastward,  in  the  mean  time 
Nelson  pursued  bis  way  to  Cape  Sepet,  near  Toulon,  and  there 


Gims.  ('ommandtrt, 

,  74  Capt.  Berry. 

.  74    Sir  J.  Saumarez. 

.  74   A.  I.  Ball. 

.  36   Lake. 

,  36  '  Brown. 

.  36    Waller. 

,  36    Gage. 
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awaited  the  junction  of  hi*  promised  rainfowanupt » vaMr 

Trowbridge. 

\plson  was  directed  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  take  the  13  Sail 
of  the  line  under  his  orders,  and  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  then  preparing  at  Toulon.  He  was  ordered  to  treat  as 
enemies  any  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  tlioj-e  of  Sardinia  ex- 
cepted, where  supplies  should  be  refused  him.  lie  was  di- 
rected to  jpursue  the  enemy  into  any  ports  of  the  Meditem- 
nean,  Adriatic^  Archipelago*  or  even  mto  Black  Sea.  Hk 
last  orders  were  dated  on  the  21st  M&y«  1798.. 

On  the  20th  Lord  St.  Vincent  despatched  Hardy,  in  the 
MiitinOj  in  search  of  Nelsont  to  apprize  him  of  the  approaching 
departure  of  Trowbridge. 

The  Lion,  Captain  M.  Dixon,  on  the  9th  of  June,  was 
ordered  to  Lagans  bay,  to  join  the  Portuguese  squadron,*  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Niza.  It  was 
intended  that  the  marquis,  with  his  squadron  and  the  Lion, 
should  go  in  search  of  Nelson,  and  act  under  his  orders,  as  it 
was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1703,  between  the  two  Powers, 
that  the  officer  commanding  the  smallest  number  of  ships 
should  obey  the  other. 

Captain  RetaUick,  of  the  British  navy,  and  two  lieutenaiits» 
were  appointed  to  act  as  signal  officera  to  the  Marquis  de  Ninu 

June  11th,  by  a  letter  to  Sir  Horatio  Nelion,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  lung  of  Spain  had  made  some  overture  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  who  orders  Sir  Horatio,  in  case  of  falUng  in  with 
his  holiness  the  Pope  at  sea,  to  treat  him  kindly,  ana  do  him 
homage  in  his  lordship's  name,  with  all  the  ceremony  due  to  ft 
crow  ned  head. 

The  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  Roger  Curtis  came 
in  sight  of  the  fleet  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  had  no  sooner  an- 
swered the  private  signal  than  Trowbridge  weighed,  with  10 
ships  of  the  line,  and,  j)roceeding  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, crowded  all  sail  for  'i'oulon,  off  which  place,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  he  joined  the  rear-admiral,  and  had  the  morlificitHm 
to  see  that  the  Vanguard  was  under  a  jury  foremast.  Pre- 
viously to  this  the  Orion  and  Alexander  liad  fidlen  m  with  15 
sail  of  Spanish  merchantmen,  two  of  which  they  captured,  as 


*  Tlw  ■kips  were  u  follova 

Shi  pi.  Omu,  Ommonder$. 

Pnncipo  R..,  (Bag)   74  {^^-^^ 

Klieina  ile  Portugal   74    Stooe. 

St.  Sebastian   74    MitchelL 

Alphonto  Albuquerque     .    .    •    •   •  74  — —  CampbeU* 

Incendiary,  Knglbh  (fin-thip)     •    •    •  —    Barker. 

If'alcuo  C^rig)    ••••••••  —  —  Duncan. 
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ttiey  might  have  done  the  whole,  but  were  recalled  by  Nelsoti^ 
who  would  allow  nothmg  to  divert  him  from  his  pui-poae. 

Nelson  now,  with  13  saA  of  the  line,  a  50,  and  a  brig  (for  he 
had  no  frigates),  thought  himself  e^ual  to  anythin|f  he  could 
meet  ^vith  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  mstantly  went  m  search  of 
his  flying  enemy. 

'  Tbs  1*  reach,  having  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May, 
with  a  strong  breese  at  north-west,  had  considerably  the  start 
of  him.  He  was  convinced  they  were  bound  to  the  ea<!tward  ; 
sending  Hardy,  therefore,  in  the  Mutine  to  Civita  Veccliia 
and  the  Roman  coast,  he  steered  with  the  fleet  for  Corsica, 
which  he  made  on  the  12th,  and,  havinor  rounded  Caj)e  Corse 
on  the  13th,  passed  Elba  and  the  small  island  of  Planosa  ;  tlion 
hauling  more  to  the  onstuard,  he  made  the  Roman  coast,  and 
rejoined  Hardy,  who  could  give  him  no  intelligence.  He  next 
steered  for  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  sent  IVowbridge  in  the 
Mutine  to  inquire  of  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton,  from  whom  he 
learnt  that  the  enemy  was  gone  to  Malta,  and  Nelson  made 
all  sail  for  the  Pharo  of  Messina,  which  he  passed  on  the  20th, 
with  a  fidr  wind,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
Sicilians  and  Neapolitans,  who  came  off  in  boats,  and,  as  they 
rowed  among  the  ships,  loaded  them  with  congratulations  and 
blessings ;  fearing,  when  Malta  was  taken  by  the  French,  that 
they  should  be  the  next  object  of  attack. 

On  the  morninsf  of  the  '2'M,  wlien  about  1*2  leagues  south- 
east  of  Capo  Passero,  in  Sicily,  Hardy  spoke  a  Genoese  hr'nr, 
which  ffavo  him  intellii^ence  that  the  French,  having  taken 
Malta,  had  left  it  on  the  18th,  with  a  gale  at  north-west.  This 
confirmed  Nelson  in  his  conjecture  that  they  were  gone  to 
Egypt,  and  he  instantly  bore  up  for  that  coast.  It  was  during 
the  ensuing  night  that  the  hostile  fleets  must  have  crossed  each 
other's  tiaek— 4he  French  steering  east  for  Candia,  and  the 
English  south-east  for  Alexandria.  In  his  run  he  spoke 
but  three  vessels,  two  of  them  from  Alexandria,  but  none  could 
aflbrd  him  any  information. 

On  the  28th  he  made  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  ran  in 
till  he  had  a  complete  view  of  both  the  harbours,  but  the  enemy 
was  not  there.  Hardy  was  sent  to  the  governor,  who  was  as 
much  surprised  to  see  a  British  fleet  as  to  hear  that  a  French 
one  was  expected.  Revolving  in  his  anxious  mind  what  could 
have  become  of  the  enemy,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
outrun,  and  first  reached  the  port  of  their  destination.  He 
DOW  shaped  his  course  to  the  north-east,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  made  the  coast  of  Natolia ;  on  the  9th  he  was  in  sight  of 
Candia ;  gaining  no  informatioi  there,  he  beat  with  a  of 
sail  and  a  foul  wind  along  the  south  side  of  that  islani.  On 
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the  18th  of  Jidy  he  made  Sicily  a^^ain,  and  entei&ag  die  foti 
of  Syracuse,  with  which  none  of  hia  offioera  wqre-an<m>mted» 

brought  hia  fleet  to  an  anchor  without  any  aoeideiit. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to 
Nelson,  that,  with  his  fast-sailing  and  unencumbered  ships^ 
he  should  have  outrun  the  French  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of 
transpoHs ;  and  equally  j^urprisinfr  that  none  of  his  captains 
should  have  suffgfested  this  idea  to  him  /  Had  Nelson  waited 
48  hours  oft"  Alexandria  he  would  have  encountered  the 
French  fleet  at  sea;  but  I  greatly  doubt  wliethcr  he  could 
have  gained  so  complete  a  victory  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  in 
the  sequel. 

With  the  weak  and  contemptible  Government  of  Sicily  it 
became  a  question  whether  the  British  fleet  ahould  recehre  any 
supplies ;  but,  by  the  address  of  that  extraordiaary  woman* 
Lady  Hamiltoo,  to  whom  I  must  do  juetioe,  every  things  was 
granted  that  Nelson  could  require.  The  information  he  ob- 
tained here  was  merely  negative ;  he  leamt  that  the  French 
fleet  had  not  been  seen  in  tl^  Archipelago  nor  in  tlie  Adriatic, 
nor  had  they  gone  down  the  Mediterranean.  Therafbrs  the 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  that  they  had  proceeded 
to  £gypt.  Nelson,  on  the  22d  of  June,  had  steered  direct  for 
Alexandria,  while  the  French  fleet,  as  it  afterward  appeared, 
had  shaped  its  coui*se  for  Candia,  and,  being  encumbered  with 
heavy-sailing  transports,  was  much  delayed.  Consequently,  by 
taking  tlie  sliortest  route,  the  British  fleet  reached  that  }>ort, 
and  (piitted  it  only  a  few  hours  before  the  French  were  seen 
from  its  towers.  Nelson,  havinjx  no  iViorates.  could  not  extend 
his  look-out,  and  the  distance  between  Candia  and  the  coast  of 
Africa  being  60  leagues  afforded  abundant  space  for  two  fleets 
to  pass  each  other  unobserved. 

On  the  25th  of  July  he  sailed  affain  from  Svnaise^  and, 
haying  no  certain  information  as  to  the  object  of  ms  seinfa^  ha 
steered  for  the  Morea,  and  made  the  gulf  of  Coron*  called  in 
the  French  charts  Calamates.  Trowbridge  was  sent  in,  aiid 
iuch  was  his  activity  that  the  fleet  was  detained  but  three 
hourS)  when  he  returneil  with  the  intelligence  from  tba  Turkish 
governor  that  tlie  French  fleet  had  been  seen  one  month  ha* 
fore  steering  south-east. 

On  the  .'Ustof  July  he  sent  the  Zealous  and  Swiftsure  ahead 
to  make  the  land ;  they  saw  the  French  fleet,  and  made  the 
signal  to  that  cfl'ect.  Upon  this  information  Nelson  again 
steered  with  all  sail  for  Alexandria,  which  tbey  made  on  the 
1st  of  August,  at  noon.  But  the  port  now  had  a  v  ery  diflerent 
iappearance  from  what  it  had  on  their  last  visit;  it  wils  full  of 
vessels  of  every  kind;  and  with  joy  they  descried  tha  ior 
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ookwred  §iut  wmng  on  boaid  the  ships.  Animation  and  de« 
light  wore  mt  throughout  the  Britisn  fleet  al  seeing  thdr 
enemy,  and  by  none  more  than  the  gallant  chief,  whose  xed 
and  anxiety  in  his  countfy*8  cause  were  now  about  to  reap  their 
jiist  reward. 

In  speaking  of  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Egypt  iii  1 798, 
the  Count  de  Dumas  (iV^ctt,  voL  ii.,  year  1799,  p.  109,)  makes 

the  following  very  just  inquiry: — 

"  Was  it  not  a  blindfold  temerity  in  the  Directory  to  carry- 
away  to  the  bottom  of  the  g^ulf  of  Syria  the  best  part  of  the 
army,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  ]\fediterraneau  tleet,  at  the 
very  moment  uhen  they  were  exciting  tlie  war  more  fiercely 
against  England ;  when  they  were  giving  to  the  house  of 
Austria  causes  of  alarm  and  jealoiisy  by  new  revolutions  in 
Italy  and  Switieiland ;  when  they  were  attempting  to  dictate 
a  shameful  peace*  end  expoon^  themselves  at  the  same  time 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  inferior  forces  ?  ** 

The  count,  however,  was  mistaken  when  lie  supposed  that 
neither  in  the  cabinet  of  Sr.  James,  nor  in  the  fleet  off  Cadis, 
was  there  any  suspicion  of  the  real  destination  of  the  armament 
of  Toulon.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  St.  Vincent  knew  well  enough 
that  tlie  embarkation  of  horses  could  not  liave  reference  to  a 
western  voyage,  and  that  their  destination  was  to  the  east,  and 
not  into  the  Atlantic,  as  the  count  very  positively  asserts  m  to 
have  believiH.1  that  it  was. 

"  The  Toulon  lleet,"  says  tlie  count  (p.  1 15),  *'  was  composed 
of  1 5  sail  of  the  line,  G  frigates,  8  ships,  armes  en  flute,  some 
corvettes,  and  about  350  transports,  with  25,000  men,  of  all 
arms,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  So  great  was  the 
impatience  of  the  troops  to  embarle  that  the  ffenerals  had  much 
difficulty  in  suppressing  their  murmurs  and  dissatisfaction  at 
the  delays,  until  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  restored  confidence. 
Civita  V ecchia  and  Genoa  were  ports  of  embarkation  for  this 
great  expedition,  as  well  as  Toulon ;  and  it  must  he  acknow- 
ledged tliat  in  the  secrecy,  despatch,  and  efficacy  witli  which 
this  vast  armament  was  conducted  to  its  tinal  destination,  the 
union  of  sciciice  and  j)ro\vcss  in  its  officers  and  men.  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  ohject,  and  tlic  extensive  consequences  of  its  faihire 
or  success,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  history.  Had  their  object 
been  more  consistent  with  the  general  standard  of  right,  they 
would  have  deserved  a  better  fate.  Of  all  these  gallant  fellows^ 
how  few  ever  returned  to  their  native  land ! 

"The  moment  when  General  Bonaparte,  with  Admiral 
Brueys,  repaired  on  board  L*Orient,  of  110  guns,  at  Toulon, 
and  displayed  the  flsug,  was  also  the  last  moment  of  the  ex< 
piring  hope  of  peace.*^--(p«  1 16.) 
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Tho  expedition  sailed  from  Tuulon  on  the  I9th  May,  1798, 
and  was  joined  shortly  after  by  36  transports,  with  4,000  troops 
from  Bastia,  and  niso  liy  the  tiro  great  ditis^on^  ffbm'  the  ^Mist 
of  Italy ;  that  from  Genoa,  with  ISO  traiisnportsiiiideir  BlsMiiftr^ 
Joined  the  main  body  on  the  26th  and  88^1  May.  The'ffi*tt 
rendeivous  seems  to  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Caguari,  oh  'the 
south-east  aide  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  und  oh  the  4th  'of 
June  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  the  waters  of  Sicily,  in  ^JjM 
of  the  port  of  Marsala.  Here  the  general  had  desired  Ifes- 
sni\.  with  tho  Civita  Veocfaia  division,  to  meet  him,  and  on  the 
9th  the  whole  fleet  were  assembled  under  the  lee  of  the  island 
of  Gozo.  On  the  followin^if  day  it  appeared  before  the  harbour 
of  Valette,  in  tlic  island  of  Malta.  Here  Bonaparte  domanded 
admission  for  liis  fleet,  and  ponnission  for  his  transports  to 
water  in  the  various  bays  and  an( ■hora<:jes  of  the  island.  These 
requests  from  the  invincible  leader  of  the  armies  and  fleet  of 
the  French  republic  were  received  almost  as  conmiands.  and 
instantly  obeyed.  By  this  unexpected  and  able  attack  Napo- 
leon obtained  the  greatest  object  of  his  expedition,  next  to  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt,  to  which,  indeed,  the  conquest  of  this 
kland  was  the  first  step.  It  is  the  most  important  point  for  a 
nutritime  Power  to  gain  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  may  be 
caHed  the  very  gate  of  the  Levant,  and  the  exclusive  key  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  went  throug^h 
the  form  of  siege  {aimulacre)  for  24  hours,  and  on  the  13th  of 
June,  at  midnight,  the  order  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  unmind- 
ful of  the  honour  of  their  sacred  trust,  and  of  their  former 
renown  in  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  omittiiii,^  all  exertion 
for  its  defence,  siu  rendered  the  whole  of  the  forts  of  this  almost 
impregnable  liold  to  the  armies  of  Fraiu c 

In  turninjr  to  De  Vertot,  we  shall  derive  much  amusement 
and  instruction  from  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  ol'  the  order 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalenv,  from  the  Holy  City 
to  Acre,  thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  settled,  and  from 
whence,  in  1522,  they  were  expelled  by  the  armies  of  Sol^'man 
the  Magnificent  From  that  island  the  grand  master,  TilUers 
de  Lisle  Adam,  conducted  the  sad  remains  of  his  wasted  forces 
to  Candia ;  thence  to  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and, 
finally,  by  a  donation  of  the  £mperor  Charles  V.,  the  order 
received  the  island  of  Malta  as  their  future  permanent  resi- 
dence. Its  siege  by  the  Turks  has  immortalized  Jean  de  la 
Valette,  but  his  successors  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of 
that  great  name,  and  we  may  now  consider  the  order  of  the 
kniglits  of  Malta  extinct.  I  cannot  account  for  the  apathy 
or  the  oversight  of  the  British  (jlovcrimient  in  allowing  this 
island  to  fall  into  tho  hands  of  the  French.    Lord  St.  Vin- 
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cent,  who  at  that  time,  with  a  very  stKN^  flecf,  blockadoil-the 

port  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent  a  junction  bt^tween  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  liad  much  work  on  his  hands,  and 
few  ships  to  spare  for  th<'  various  services  of  that  extensive 
command.  Nelson  had  been  detached  by  him,  witli  three  sail 
of  the  line,  to  look  into  Toulon,  and  was  almost  in  sij^ht  of  that 
port  on  the  1 7th  May,  two  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  for  Eg>'pt. 

jSonaparte,  having  left  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Malta,  sailed 
immediately  after  with  nearly  400  sail  of  shipping,  including 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  corvettes*  and  transports ;  the  latter 
were,  for  perhaps  the  greater  part,  under  neutral  flags — ^forcibly, 
in  some  instances,  pressed  into  the  service — and  while  the  un« 
fortunate  masters  and  crews  were  compelled  to  perform  a 
senicc  for  which  they  had  no  inclination,  the  owners  were 
defrauded  of  their  property  ;  for  in  the  sequel  it  will  appear 
that  most  of  these  ve*<sel«^  were  burnt,  and  that  their  crews  par- 
took of  the  fate  of  the  French  army,  nor  does  it  appear  tliat 
justice  was  ever  rendered  to  the  claimants. 

The  system  of  iniquity  and  plunder,  and  unjtist  and  unpro- 
voked invasion,  was  now  however  about  to  be  punished,  and 
Nelson  was,  in  the  hands  of  Almighty  power,  the  instrument 
of  vengeance.  It  would  seem  that  Bonaparte,  pursuing  his 
rscldess  system  of  destruction,  must  either  nave  burned  and  de« 
stroyed,  or  taken  into  his  service,  every  neutral  vessel  he  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  from  Toubn  to  Malta  and 
thence  to  Egypt  It  would  not  be  easy  in  any  other  way  to 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  intelligence  experienced  by  Nelson  ; 
•  but  the  loss  of  his  frigates,  whicli  parted  company  with  him  in 
the  gale,  contributed  in  no  trifling  degree  to  obstruct  his  gaining 
information.  He  calls  them  "  the  eves  of  the  fleet,"  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  tliat  he  had  not  one  frigate  with  him  at  tlie 
>iile. 

By  comparing  dates  we  perceive  tluit  the  French  admiral  had 
only  the  start  of  him  three  days,  since  it  was  not  till  the  19th 
that  all  his  numerous  convoy  was  clear  of  the  land.  Nel- 
son^  therefore,  with  his  14  wL  of  ships,  unencumbered  with 
an^  convoy,  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  adversary  in 
pomt  of  speed;  and,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  he  reached 
the  port  of  Aleocandria  so  as  to  reconnoitre  it  on  tlie  28th  of 
J une.  Here  he  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  outrun ;  but  still  sus])ecting  his  destination  to  be  l£gypt, 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  attacking  our  Indian  possessions,  she 
despatched  some  important  letters  from  AleNniulria  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Bombay .  and  again  made  sail  after  the  French  fleet. 
Admiral  Brueys,  on  the  25th  of  June,  was  in  sight  of  Candia, 
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and  made  the  Arabs'  tower  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  French 
consul  at  Alexandria  liaving  gfiven  Bonaparte  the  earlit'st  in- 
formation ofthe  British  llret  having  boon  olVtho  port,  the  cr,»- 
neral  lost  not  a  moment  in  landinfj  his  troops,  and  began  tfio 
operation  on  the  ^anie  nitrhi.  He  landed  a  crpeat  pa!t  of  his 
army,  and  obtained  ])os>esvion  of  Hosotta  ;  tlio  convov  ontortHl 
the  port  (if  Alexandria,  and  completed  the  debarkation,  whilo 
the  ships  ofthe  line  ajid  fritrates  wont  to  Aboukir  bav  to  lantl 
the  artillerj' ;  and  on  the  5tli  of  July  was  signed  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria.  On  the  same  day  he  defeated  the  Mamelukes  at 
Ramanich.  This  was  the  advance-guard  ofthe  army  of  Mourad 
Bey,  and  Bonaparte  now  set  forward  towards  the  capital  of 

^£e  battle  of  the  Nile,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  not  a 
oomnion  sea  engagement  between  two  fleets;  there  were  many 
circumstances  combining  with  the  locality  to  render  it  one  of  a 

tery  peculiar  nature  and  interest. 

The  French,  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  arrival, 
had  taken  up,  as  they  supposed,  a  secure  position  in  the  bay  of 
Bequis,  or  Aboukir.  Their  force  ron«;i^ted  of  one  ship  of  1 10 
gims,  two  of  SO,  1 0  of  74,  and  four  frigates,—- one  of  48,  one  of 
44,  and  two  of  36  guns. 

The  fleet  was  moored  in  a  romjnict  line,  extondinsc  aeross 
the  bav  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  accdrdiniT  to 
Captain  Millei's  chart;  l)ut  more  nearly  oast  and  west.  I)y 
that  of  Mr.  Briarly.  Tiieir  van,  which  was  to  the  westward, 
Wa.s  protected  by  a  mortar  battery,  on  a  small  island  (now 
called  Nelson's  island),  and  suppoi-ted  by  some  gun  and  mortar 
boats,  their  rear  by  the  frigates  and  gun-vessels ;  the  ships  of 
the  line,  occupying  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  and  a  lialf, 
leaving  a  space  of  250  or  300  yards  from  one  ship  to  the  other. 
This  distance  was  too  great.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretended 
by  the  French,  that  the  general  had  not  led  men  enougli  on 
board  to  work  their  guns;  but  this  was  an  error,  as  afterwards 
appeared  by  the  muster-rolls  and  the  number  of  prisoners,  be- 
sides killed  and  wounded.  E%*ery  precaution  being  taken, 
accordtnor  to  the  best  of  ih.oir  judgment,  to  enstire  the  defeat  of 
thoir  a<-ailanis.  General  Bonaparte  landed  with  his  army  of 
25,000  men:  some  areounts  say  'lO.OOO. 

Nol-di).  \\hoso  intuitive  knowledtrt.  had  led  him  to  the 
moii'li  ol'iho  Nile,  had  forewarned  his  captains  oftlio  nature  of 
the  contest  they  wore  to  oN]ioct.  and,  for  the  first  time  re- 
conlod  in  the  naval  history  ol  (iroat  IbiUun,  ho  proj)osetl  to 
anchor  his  ships  by  the  stern.*    For  this  ptnpose  his  cables 

*  This  niude  of  uiichurin^  was  comoioa anumgthe  aiieientt,«ad ia mealtMicd 
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were  passed  on\  of  the  stern-ports,  carried  along  the  side,  and 
bent  to  the  anchors.  His  object  in  doing  this  was  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  raking  him,  as  he  would  have 
Bwun?  round  and  exposed  the  bow,  or  the  stem  of  his  vessels, 
had  he  brought  up  in  the  usual  way.  At;  three  o'clock  the 
signal  was  made  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  the  fleet  stood  in 
under  a  crowd  of  sail.  As  they  approached  within  two  miles  of 
the  enemy,  the  Culloden  grmimled  on  the  reef,  and  stuck  fast. 

The  best  and  most  authentic  description  of  this  famous  day 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  work*  of  the  Rev.  Cooper  Willyanis,  who 
was  chaplain  of  the  Swif^sure  on  the  occasion.  That  author 
says  the  Goliath,  commanded  by  Captain  Foley,  led  the  Hcot, 
and  bv  m  quarter  past  six  in  the  eveninjr  the  French  began  the 
entraCTpmrnt  ;  but  tho  Cioliatli  did  not  rotnrii  \ho\y  fire  nntll 
she  liad  doublod  tlioir  line,  and  come  to  an  anchor  alonjx>^ide 
the  Cdiiqucrant,  second  ship  in  their  Tan,  and  in  10  minutes 
shot  away  her  tojuuasts.  Hood,  in  the  ZealoiH.  followed;  and, 
having  anchored  on  the  bow  of  the  Guerrier,  the  van  ship,  in 
12  minutes  dismasted  her.  Next  came  the  Orion,  commanded 
by  Sir  James,  now  Lord  De  Saumarez  ;  La  Serieuse,  a  frigate, 
lying  within  the  line,  gave  him  a  broadside,  which  Sir  James 
rkumed  with  his  starboard-^un^,  and  she  instantly  went  down. 
He  then  proceeded  to  take  his  station  on  the  bow  of  the  Frank- 
lin and  the  quarter  of  Le  Souverain  Peuple,  engaging  both. 
The  Audacious  came  next,  and  let  go  her  anchor  on  the  bow 
of  the  Conquerant :  having  passed  between  that  ship  and  the 
Guerrier,  Captain  Gotdd  instantly  began  a  destructive  fire. 
The  Theseus,  commanded  by  the  lamented  Miller,  'v  m  the  fifth 
and  last  ship  that  came  inside  of  the  line.  Passin«j  between  the 
Zealous  and  lier  opponent  the  Guerrier.  be  j^onred  in  a  broad- 
side as  he  brushed  her  sides.  For  this  friendly  act  the  (lobath 
ga\e  him  three  hearty  cheers,  which  the  The"^eu-^  retuiii'^d. 
The  French  also  attempted  to  imitate  the  aniniatiu}^  sound; 
but  the  eflbrt  produced  loud  peals  of  lauf^bter  on  board  the 
Theseus,  as  she  passed  on  to  her  proper  oj)ponent  in  the  order 
of  succession;  this  was  the  Sparliate.  The  captain  of  the 
Guerrier  owned  that  those  cheers  did  more  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  his  men  than  the  broadside  of  the  Theseus. 

Nelson,  having  seen  his  five  van  ships  begin  the  action  "  to 
his  hcart*8  content,**  now  came  himself  to  their  support.  It 
appears  from  the  information  of  Lord  de  Saumarez,  that  the 
plan  of  placing  the  enemy  between  two  fires  was  not  precon- 
certed, tnat  it  originated  with  Nelson  himself,  and  probably 
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but  a  minute  previous  to  its  execution.  He  took  hh  station 
without,  or  on  the  starhoard*  side,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
Spartiatc,  then  engaged  with  the  Thesens.  The  French  ship 
could  not  support  their  united  cross-f?re,  and  very  soon  sur- 
rendered. Louis,  in  the  Minotaur,  followed  liis  admiral,  and 
broijglit  the  Aquilon  to  action,  whicli  soon  tcnninatod  by  her 
surrender.  Next  came  Darby,  in  the  Bellerophon  ;  his  orders 
were  to  anchor  on  the  bow  of  L'Orient,  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Bruies.  and  tliis  he  fidlv  inlendcd;  but  unfortunatelv.  havintj 
loo  mucli  way,  liis  cable  was  not  sloj)percd  in  time,  and  he 
brou«^ht  up  exactly  abreast  of  that  tremendous  ship,  whose 
broadsides  very  soon  killed  and  wounded  200  of  his  men, 
among  the  former  three  of  his  lieutenants;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  he  cut  his  cable  and  stood  out,  or  rather  drifted  out  of 
the  bay.  Peyton,  in  the  Defence,  came  to  an  anchor  a-head  of 
the  Mmotaur,  and  engaged  the  Franklin,  of  80  guns,  laying  on 
her  starboard  bow :  this  ship  bore  the  flag  of  Rear-admiral 
Blanquet  du  Chelard,  second  in  command.  Then  came  tlie 
Majestic,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Westcott.  who  fell  in  the 
action.  He  engaged  the  Heureux  on  her  starboard  bow,  while 
he  received  the  fire  of  the  Tomiant,  which  lav  astern  of 
L'Orient.  The  hcavv  fire  from  her  two  powerful  opponents 
Wiis  almost  an  (tvcrm.itch  for  tlic  Majestic,  and  Westcott  fell 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  'I'lie  command  fortunatidy  devolved 
on  Mr.  Cuthl)ert,  the  first  lientenant,  who  bravely  fought  his 
ship  till  the  glorious  termination  of  tlie  day. 

I'lie  Swiftsure  and  Alexander,  commanded  by  Ilallowell 
and  Ball,  having  been  sent  early  in  the  morning  to  look  into 
the  ^rt  of  Alexandria,  did  not  come  to  action  till  late  in  the 
evemng.  These  ships  would  inevitably  have  got  on  shore  u[X)n 
the  reef,  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  but  for  the  accident 
which  had  previously  placed  the  CuUoden  there.  The  unlucky 
Trowbridge,  burning  with  desire  to  share  in  the  glorious  conflict, 
beheld  the  fight  from  his  quarter-deck.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  second  Nelson  resigned  himself  to  despair  on  finding  that 
he  could  not  get  into  action,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
throwing  himself  overboard.  This  is  a  mistake ;.  no  man  was 
ever  more  self-possessed  in  thehotirof  danger  than  Trowbridge. 
His  shi])  on  shore  in  a  most  ])crilous  situation,  it  was  the  time 
of  all  otliers  for  a  disphiy  of  tlio>c  talents  he  was  known  to 
possess;  nor  was  it  witiiout  ilieir  utmost  exertion  that  he  snc- 
ceeded  in  saving  his  sliip  and  getting  her  ot^*  the  reef,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  with  the  loss  of  her  rudder,  and 

•  Wtllvams  says  larboard,  but  that  mutt  be  tn  error,  as  the  beade  of  the 
sneny'a  wipe  lay  to  the  wettwaid. 
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discharging  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  120  tons  of  water 
iu  an  hour.  * 

It  was  eight  o*clock  at  night,  and  totally  dark,  when  the  two 

last  ships  of  the  Britisli  fleet  approached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Swiftsure  had  got  within  range  of  the  enemy's  gun,  when 
she  fell  in  with  the  Bellerophon,  drifting  out  of  the  hay  under 
her  foresail  and  fore-topsail ;  and  having  no  fighting  hghts  dis- 
played, it  was  only  hv  a  fortunate  exercise  of  iud^ment  that 
HallowoH  was  prevented  firing  into  her.  At  three  minutes 
past  eight,  suys  the  acciirato  Mr.  Willyams,  the  Swit\surc 
anchored,  nearly  in  the  spot  that  had  heen  occupied  hy  the 
Bellerojjlion,  alongside  of  l/Orient.  Captain  Hallowell  took 
his  stati{)n  with  a  degree  of  coolness,  which,  except  in  that 
action^  has  few  examples.  Having  let  go  his  anchor  within  a 
cable's  length,  or  200  yards,  from  this  French  first-rate>  he 
clewed  up  all  his  sails  and  furled  them,  and  then,  "  and  not 
till  then,'^  opened  his  fire  upon  the  bows  of  the  Orient  and  the 
quarter  of  the  Franklin.  About  the  same  time  the  Swiftsure 
received  a  heavy  shot  in  the  larboard  how,  several  feet  under 
water,  which  obliged  them  to  work  her  chain  pumps  during  the 
whole  of  the  action.  Following  closely,  and  most  zealously 
supporting  his  friend,  came  the  Alexander,  Captain  I^all. 
Passing  under  the  stern  of  the  French  admiral,  he  raked  him, 
and  anchored  witiiin  side,  on  his  larboard  (piarter.  The  battle 
raged  with  a  fury  that  no  pen  can  describe,  and  was  conducted 
throughout  with  a  degree  of  science,  skill,  judgment,  and 
courage,  certainly  never  surpassed. 

The  Lcaiider,  of  50  guns,  Captain  Thompson,  had  gone  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Culloden;  but  finding  that  no  effort  could 
move  the  ship  till  she  was  lightened,  he  hastened  to  the  rcene 
of  action.  Anchoring  his  ship  across  the  bows  of  the  Franklin, 
he  raked  her  with  great  effect,  and  was  in  such  a  position  as 
to  be  nearly  invulnerable,  occupying  what,  in  modem  science,  is 
technically  called  "the  point  of  impunity."  Four  ships  in  the 
enomy*s  van  had  now  surrendered :  the  battle  had  lasted  three 
hours,  and  continued  in  the  centre,  with  heroic  bravery  on  both 
sides.  At  three  minutes  past  nine,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Orient,  and,  dreadful  as  it  may  appear,  Captain  Hallo- 
well  assured  me  that  he  ordered  as  many  guns  as  coidtl  be 
spared  to  fire  on  that  part  of  the  ship,  the  marines  from  the 
poop,  under  the  coiiunand  of  Captain  Allen,  pouring  in,  at  the 
same  time,  volleys  of  uuisketry.  'I'his  1  own  was  a  jiainful  but  an 
imperative  duty.    The  enemy  was  not  subdued,  and  there  was 
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no  alternative.  Hall,  in  the  Alexaiuler,  kept  up  his  fire,  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  same  point.  The  gallant  Brueys,  thrice 
wounded,  still  kept  his  post,  nnd  encouraged  his  men  to  ex- 
tinguihli  the  liauies,  until  a  cannon  ball  cut  him  in  two  as  ho 
stood  oil  the  arm  chest.  His  captain,  Casa  Bianca,  fell  by  his 
gide ;  and  the  illfated  Orient  was  now  given  up  to  the  iaunies, 
whicbj  having  spread  along  the  decks,  mounted  the  rigging 
with  uncontrdlable  and  terrific  rapidity.  The  whole  noble 
fabric  was  one  blaze,  fore  and  aH;  from  the  mast-heads  to  the 
water ;  hundreds  of  the  crow  committed  themselves  to  the  waves, 
hoping  to  escape  the  severer  fiite  of  being  burnt  alive;  many 
sank — some  swam  to  our  ships — ropes,  spar8,|rratingi|  umI other 
buoyant  objects  were  thrown  to  their  assistance,  and  every 
endeavour  was  used  by  the  Britisli  sailors  to  save  their  supphaut 
adversaries,  a  few  of  whom  (tli(^  tii>t-lii'uh"nant,  eonmiissary, 
and  U)  men)  were  drawn  i-ito  the  lower  deck  |>orts  of  the  Swift- 
sure,  uhile  her  own  fate,  and  that  of  the  Alexanderj  "  stood 
tren»l)ling  on  tlie  balance.'* 

Air.  VV'illyams  says  the  Swiftsui'e  was  anchored  within  half 
pistol-shot  of  the  burning  ship.  This  is  an  indefinite  term, 
there  being  u  variety  of  pistols,  and  few  arc  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  distance  they  will  carry ;  but  we  should  say  that  the 
nearest  space  from  the  Swiftsure  to  the  Orient  was  between 
100  and  200  yards  n  and,  considering  that  the  exnloskm  of  the 
magazine  was  momentarily  expected*  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  dreadful  suspense  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Swiftsure 
and  Alexander.  Captain  Hallowell  was  to  windward  of  tho 
burning  ship,  and  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  move. 
Captain  Ball,  being  to  leeward,  was  in  greater  danger,  and  was 
twice  set  on  fire  by  the  splinters  iVom  the  Orient,  which  still 
kept  firing  from  her  lower  ileck.  At  3/  minutes  pa«<t  nine  the 
flames  communicated  to  the  magazine,  and  she  blew  uj) with 
a  crashing  sound  that  dealened  all  around  her."  What  must 
that  crash  have  been  to  tear  asunder  the  oak-beanu»  and  ribs 
of  a  ship  of  her  size,  to  snap  the  shrouds  and  stays  which  secure 
her  lower  masts,  and  to  scatter  the  whole  component  parts  of  a 
first-rate  ship  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind !  The  vibration  of 
this  explosion  was  felt  to  the  very  keels  of  the  s4iips,  and  the 
burning  fragments  fell  for  some  moments  upon  the  d(*cks  of 
the  Swit'tsure  and  Alexander.  A  port-fire  fell  into  the  main- 
royal  of  the  latter,  and  two  large  pieces  of  burning  wreck  into 
th«*  main  and  tore-tops  of  the  former ;  but  the  whole  was  ex- 
tinguished without  any  accident.  There  was  no  British  bosom, 
at  that  moment,  but  sulVered  the  deepest  sorrow  and  commise- 
ration for  the  bravcj  though  fallen  enemy.    Nelson,  who  was 
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wounded  and  taken  below,  was  informed  by  Captain  Berry  of 
the  sad  eonflagration,  and  long  before  the  explosion  the  hero 
was  on  deck,  giving  orders  to  man  eveiy  boat  for  their  relief^ 
After  every  exertion*  not  more  than  70  could  be  saved.  During 
tbis  eventmi  scene,  the  contending  fleets  had  mutually  paused 
from  dealing  destniction  to  each  other ;  but  this  cessation  iavted 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  firing,  recommenced  by  the  French, 
was  instantly  returned  by  the  English.  The  Franklin,  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  second  in  command,  now  senior  officer,  began  to 
fire  0!i  the  Defence  and  Swift  sure;  but  these  ships  and  the 
Leander  soon  compelled  licr  to  surrender.  The  Alexander, 
AJajcstic,  iuul,  occasionally,  the  Swiftsinv.  cnf^^iigecl  thcTuniiant 
and  lier  seconds  astern.  All  a-heatl  of  her  hail  surrendered. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morninjr  of  the  'id,  tlu-  action  was  sus- 
pended;  but  ren^nved  at  lour,  when  the  iMaji^slic  and  the  .Alex- 
ander attai  kfd  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  consii^tiMg  of  the 
Tonnant,  Guillaume  Tell,  Genereux..  and  Timoleon.  Miller, 
of  the  Theseus,  joined  himself  to  these  :  he,  as  yet,  had  received 
but  little  damage,  and  the  Leander,  at  six  o*clock,  was  ordered 
by  si g  nal  to  assist  the  ships  engaged.  Her  captain  obeyed  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.  Tne  enemy  were  now  cutting  their  cadiles 
and  dropping  to  leeward.  At  eight  o*clock  the  Gbliath  joined 
the  rest  of  the  combatants,  when  the  Ileureux  and  the  Mercure 
were  obliged  to  submit.  The  Timoleon  was  on  shore,  and  the 
Tonnant  a  complete  wreck.  At  1*2  o  clock  Rear-admiral 
Villenguve,  in  the  Guillaume  1  ell,  of  80  guns,  weighed  or  cut 
his  cables,  and  made  sail.  He  was  followed  by  the  Genereux, 
of  74  ginis,  and  the  frifjates  I. a  Diane  and  La  .lustice.  Nelson 
had  no  ship  in  any  condition  tofcdlow  them,  except  the  Zealous. 
Hood  gallantly  went  in  jjursuit,  hut,  after  exchanging  a  few 
broadsides,  he  was  recalled  from  the  miequal  contest.  It  was 
not  till  t)ie  morning  of  the  .']<l  that  the  action  was  completely 
terminatetl,  by  the  surrender  oithe  'i'i»nnant  and  burning  of  the 
7'imoleon.  Thus  ended  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile,  in 
which  it  appeared  that "  every  man  did  his  duty."  After  having 
provided  for  the  cure  of  his  wounded  men,  the  first  act  of  the 
pious  chief  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this  signal 
victory. 

The  most  pal]mble  and  fatal  error  of  the  French  admiral  in 

this  action  was  allowing  his  rear  ships  to  remain  at  anchor  until 
attacked  by  tlie  enemy.  All  to  leeward  of  the  Franklin  (even 
the  frigates)  should  liave  weighed  and  worked  up  to  support 
their  van,  instead  of  lying  still  and  being  beaten  in  detail.  I 
conceive  that  the  same  number  of  British  shij)F.  might  be  so 
moored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  a>>  to  bid  deflance  to  almost  any 
fleet  that  could  be  brought  agaimt  them. 
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Bonaparte  had'iflrongly  advi^  Brt%<8  to  ^ixiMi^wltli^irit 
il^  liftep  himtag  ftonired  HiSp'tiMfti  object  of  thci^iqpeditMiiitlHD 
cf  Ituiding  xht  mrmy ;  but  tlio  Fkvneh  adniMl  was  adtoooMMk 
•f  tecurit  V  of  his  own  position  that  he  replied  to  this  tMm 
by  saying*  that  he  only  hoped  to  be  attiicked."  Had  he  met 
Nelson  at  sea,  it  is  probable  that  the  battle  would  have  beeii 
far  more  obstinately  disputed ;  and,  viewing  the  comparative 
force  of  the  two  fleets,  it  was  inipo'^'^iblo  that  Nelson  could 
have  found  his  oneniy  in  a  situation  more  desiraV)leto  bring  ott 
a  ireneral  action,  and,  whatever  the  jrallant  and  unfortunate 
Brueys  may  liave  thoujjfht,  one  in  \\hich  he  himself  could  have 
been  worse  prepared  to  receive  his  darinfj  enemy. 

If  the  object  of  this  great  amianient  on  the  part  of  France 
was  tlie  destruction  of  our  empire  in  India,  this  fatal  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Aboukir  was  the  primarjr  cause  of  its  signal  faifam* 

]>prhred  of  the  ships  on  wnich  Bonaparte  depended  for  his 
future  supplies  and  reinforcements,  the  advance  of  his  army 
tfas  in  a  great  measnre  impeded.  Alexandria  was  Uockaded 
by  sea,  his  despatches  were  intercepted,  and  all  communieatioiM 
cut  off  between  himself  and  his  country ;  while  a  Mwagir  and 
vindictive  enemy  on  land  harassed  his  troops  in  sUoh  a  mamieV 
as  to  give  him  constant  and  serious  alarm. 

A  boat,  or  small  vessel,  attempted  lo  sail  for  Toulon,  charf^ed 
with  despatches:  she  was  taken,  and  by  papers  found  on  hoard, 
both  of  a  jnd)lic  and  private  nature,  we  were  put  in  po<se«siou 
of  the  state  of  the  French  army.  Their  feelings  on  beWoldinjj 
the  destruction  and  capture  of  their  fleet,  the  moral  certainty 
of  thrir  never  again  seeing  their  native  country,  the  dearth  of 
provisions,  the  want  even  of  the  common  necessaries  of  lifo,  wera 
the  incessant  burden  of  their  letters ;  and  madness  and  <Mpair 
had  taken  entire  possession  of  this  once  formidable  force.  Tnav 
were  cooped  up  in  a  dry  and  sandy  desert  ,  and  surrounded  with 
pestilence  and  famine.  Such  was  the  result  of  all  the  golden 
hopes  and  promises  held  out  by  their  general  when  they  quitted 
Toulon,  and  such  were  the  fruits  of  one  of  Nelson's  victories. 
1'wo  ships  of  the  line  atid  two  fi  ii^ates  out  of  this  fleet  escape<l 
from  the  Nile,  but  only  lor  a  short  time.  The  (ienereux  and 
tlie  (iuillatime  Tell  very  soon  after  were  led  iu  triumph  to 
British  ports. 

Our  Ciovernment  had  taken  such  precautions,  that  an  army 
from  India  actuallv  landed  at  Cassier,  and  met  the  French  in 
Egypt.  Sir  David  Baird  commanded  this  force,  and  we  shall 
soon  record  its  success. 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  having  given  us  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  eflfiMrtually  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  arihy 
of  France  and  its  parent  state,  the  active  and  intelligent  Bona- 
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pttfUrimmedifitalf  ••oiighl'the  rneana  applying  ihA  jffi* 
eiiHlcif^  iffMk  h»  aimte  judgnwnt  foresaw  would  imtjm.  Cm* 
iaa(l«tv»  Hooi  •eolBimiiidQd  tlra  blocks^,  l^s  vigilano^. 
adiiiitted  of  little  iHm  ftxNra  a  Garavan  was^  therefore^ 

eatabUshed  to  craw  ine  desert  to  and  from  Grand  Caicoi  apd^ 
legion  of  baiim  saved  from  ^he  hhiikt  of  the  Nile,  were 
plojpedlaescoi-t  and  defend  it :  but  the  oporation  of  bringiagpnH 
Tiaions  fOn  the  backs  of  camels  was  too  slow  and  too  oxpcusivo 
to  be  continued.  He,  therefore,  caused  tlio  canal  of  Alexandria 
to  1)0  cleansed  :  this  inland  navigation  extended  from  the  last- 
namrd  cifv  to  Ranianirii  across  the  desert,  a  distance  of  Ip 
leiicrues.  One  cannot  help  luhnirin*;  the  resources  of  this  won-* 
derfvd  man  under  the  greatest  dithculties.  The  period  had 
arrived  when  the  Nile  usually  oversows  its  banks,  and  Bona- 
parte, on  liis  return  to  Cairo^  had  with  the  rnost  pon^pous 
oevrmoiiy  eut  tlie  dyke  and  opened  the  canal  which  supplies 
the  city  ,  of  Grand  C^ro  with  the  water  of  the  Nile ;,  from  the 
same  souiKe  the  canal  of  Alexandria  was  soon  repleni8hed>  and 
that'eiAy^  wtoh  beoaooe  the  (AM  dep6t  of  the  French  armyi 
teoeived  at  the sme time  the  waters  wnich  Hlled  its  cisterns  and 
ita  supply  of  ])rovisions ;  it  only  remained  navigable  for  25 
days,  and  dnrin^^  that  period  Kleber  sent  up  a  vast  quantity  of 
artillery  to  Giseh,  where  Bonaparte  had  establislicd  his  park. 
The  valour  and  increnuitv  of  the  French  were  never  more  won- 
derfullv  disiilaved  than  on  this  occasion;  and  had  not  the 
orifjinal  curse  of  ihe  Almijjhty  still  hovered  over  that  devoted 
country,  Egy]>t  micrht  have  gained,  by  means  of  the  armies  of 
the  French  kejail)lic,  both  liberty  and  civilization  :  hut  the 
idolatry  of  the  olden  time  still  darkemnl  the  land,  and  the 
voice  of  the  otfeudeil  Grod  of  Israel  seemed  to  say,  "  Hitherto 
9h8ilt  thou  come,  and  no  ibrther*"  The  ternble*  moU  of  Cfdre 
on  the  21at  of  October,  1798,  and  its  conaequences  to  the  French 
and  Egyptians,  do  not  fall  within  my  plan ;  but  they  «re  well 
worth  reading.  (Fin^is,  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  et  seq.)  Five  thousand 
Turks  and  Egyptians  were  put  to  death :  from  that  moment, 
vHays  the  Count  De  Dumas,  Grecian  liberty  began  to  dawn  i|i 
Peloposnessns  :  we  shall  see  the  results  as  we  proceed.  There 
is  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter  of  the  Precis  an  interest,  which* 
to  he  entirely  a])preciated,  must  he  studied  in  the  original. 

On  the  IHtli  of  August,  Captain  Thomj)son  in  the  Leander, 
having  on  board  Ca])taiii  Jierry  of  the  Vanguard,  who  was 
charged  with  the  desj.atehes  to  the  I^arl  of  St.  Vincent,  at 
Gibraltar,  was  intercopted  on  his  passage  oil"  the  west  end  of 
Guza,  near  the  island  of  Candia,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  French 
74i  The  Leander  being  80  men  short  of  complement,  besides 
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having  many  wounded  from  tho  fleet.  Captain  Thompson 
naturally  wished  to  av<ud  an  action  with  sucn  superior  force ; 
but  finding  the  enemy  outsailed  him,  he  determined  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  Frendi  ship  had 
ranged  within  half  gunshot,  whea  the  Leander  luflEed  up» 
brought  her  broadside  to  bear,  and  commenced  a  vigorous 
cannonade.  The  ships  continued  ncaring  each  other  until  half- 
past  10,  kcH'pincf  up  a  con*itant  and  heavy  fire.  Cn])tain  Thomp- 
son was  at  tliis  time  so  much  disabled  in  his  sails  and  rigging, 
that  he  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  laying  him  on  board  on 
the  larboard  bow,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  nuiking 
many  attempts  to  boiu-d  tlie  I.eander,  but  was  constantly  re- 
pulsed by  the  noble  eoiiducLof  the  marines,  who,  iVom  the  poop 
and  tlie  quarter-deck,  under  the  conuiiand  of  a  Serjeant,  kept 
up  such  a  well-directed  fire  on  the  assailants,  that  the^  were 
driven  back.  The  fire  from  the  great  guns  was  all  this  time 
continued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  a  light  breese,  giving  the 
ships  way,  enabled  the  Leander  to  steer  clear  of  her  opponent, 
and  soon  after,  lufling  \\\)  under  his  stern,  and  passing  him  within 
10  yards,  she  distinctly  discharged  every  gun  into  him.  The 
water  was  at  this  time  perfprtly  smooth,  tlic  wind  had  ceased, 
the  ships  were  close  to  each  other,  and  tiie  tiring  continued  until 
half-past  tlu'ee  in  the  aneriioon,  when  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Leander's  bo\\s,  and  placed  himself  on  her  siarboard  side, 
where  lier  guns  were  nearly  all  disabled  from  the  wreck  winch 
had  lallen:  this  protluced  a  cessation  of  lire,  and  the  French 
captain  hailed  to  know  if  his  gallant  opponent  had  sur- 
rendered* 

The  Leander  was  now  totally  unmanageable,  not  a  stick 
standing  but  the  shattered  remains  of  her  fore  and  main  masts 

^nd  the  bowsprit,  her  hull  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  deck  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  wounded ;  the  enemy,  who  had  only  lost 
his  mizenmast,  was  taking  a  position  across  her  stern.  In  this 
defenceless  situation  Captain  Thompson  consulted  his  friend. 
Captain  Rerry ;  both  agreed  that  further  resistance  was  use- 
less, if  not  impracticable,  and  the  colours  were  struck  when 
the  Leander  ^^as  scarc  ely  able  to  lloat. 

The  ship  which  had  thus,  after  so  severe  an  action,  taken 
this  little  50,  was  Le  Cienerenx,  of  71  guns,  having  on  board 
900  men,  100  of  whom  fell  in  this  action,  and  18S  were 
wounded.  She  was  commanded  by  Monsieur  Lejoiile,  chef  de 
division,  and  was  the  rear  ship  in  the  French  line  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  in  which  she  had  but  little  share.  The  Leander, 
out  of  343  men,  including  uivalids,  had  35  killed,  and  57 
wounded.  The  Genereux,  &avuig  her  shattered  priie  at  Corfu« 
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affived  at  Trieste.  Captain  Tbompsoiij  whose  letter  is  dated 
from  en  board  the  Lasaretto  at  that  port,  was  badly  wounded : 
we  shall  soon  see  him  again  in  an  action  equally  brilliant,  and 

mere  successful.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  acquitted  with  the 
highest  encomiums  that  any  court  could  pronounce  on  the 
character  of  an  officer;  af^er  which  he  received  from  his 
Majesty  the  honour  of  kni^htliood,  and  the  grateful  citizens 
of  London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  corporatipi) 
in  a  jTold  box. 

Tht»  despatches  with  which  Captain  Beny  was  charged  w  ere 
ot'cuurse  consigned  to  the  d<H?p ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival 
ol  the  Honourable  Captain  Capel  with  the  dupHcates  that  the 
British  Government  had  any  certain  intelligence  from  the  hero 
of  the  Nile. 

I  have  always  felt  pleasure  iu  renderintj;  justice  to  the 
merit  of  our  enemies,  whether  for  valour  in  action,  or  humanity 
to  their  prisoners.  In  the  present  instance  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  in  harsh  terms  of  the  captain  of  the  G^nereux  for  a  vio-; 
lation  of  truth  towaids  a  subdued  and  gallant  enemy,  and  for 
an  eorotiam  and  a  vain  boasting  quite  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  orave  man.  To  support  these  assertions  I  shall  refer  my 
readers  to  the  letter  of  Citizen  Lejoille.  Had  a  British  officer 
written  such  a  letter,  he  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  his  profession,  if  not  dismissed  the 
service. 

When  Captain  Jervis  (afterwards  Karl  of  St.  Vincent),  in 
the  Foudroyant,  took  the  Pegasc,  the  French  captain  wrote  to 
the  niinistm-  of  the  marine,  pretending  to  give  an  account  of  the 
trausacl ion,  and  having  shown  tlie  letter  to  Captain  Jervis, 
asketl  his  opinion :  tlie  British  captain  replied  that  lie  saw  but 
one  objection,  namely,  *'  that  not  one  word  of  it  was  true." 
*'  Mais  (said  the  Frenchman)  il  faut  se  justifier.**  He  accord- 
ingly sent  the  letter,  which  being  false,  as  had  been  stated  by 
Cwptain  Jervis,  he  was  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Brest  puh- 
liely  and  ignominiously  dismissed  from  his  ship,  and  from  the 
navy,  by  having  his  sword  broken  over  his  head.  I  leave  the 
applkation  of  this  anecdote  to  Monsieur  Lejotlle  and  the 
writers  of  fabulous  reports.  For  the  information  of  such  as  are 
not  conversant  in  naval  atlairs,  I  nmst  observe  that  the  Lean- 
der  mounted  50  guns,  viz.  22,  24-pounders  on  her  lower  deck, 
2'2,  l2-i)0unders  on  her  niain-deek.  and  eight  nine-pounders  on 
her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  ;  and  had  on  board  M'-^  men 
when  she  began  the  action.  I'lie  force  of  the  G6nt'reu\,  inde- 
pendently of  the  superior  suee  of  her  timber  and  her  comple- 
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nient.  of  700  men,  was  as  follows : — On  licr  lower  deck  30 
26'pouii(Iers,  equal  to  40  English  pounds;  main  deck,  30  18' 

pounders;  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  18  r2-pounder5».  or  42- 
pound  carronades;.  1  liavc  stated  the  complement  of  the  Ge- 
nereux  at  700  men,  though  1  believe  she  had  on  board  200 
supernumeraries  which  escaped  fjom  the  Timoleon.  I  nm 
conceriuul  to  add  tliat  the  brave  crew  of  the  Leander  were  ill- 
treated  in  captivity.  'J'he  following  is  the  letter  of  Cilizeu 
LejoiUe  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine : — 

Gcn'reuXf  Corfu,  Svpl.  8,  1798. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  my  arrival  at  Corfu.  I 
have  been  licre  for  some  davs  past,  having  brought  in  the  Enj^lish 
ship  Leuiider  of  74  guns,  u  hich  I  met  near  the  isles  of  Goza  and 
Gandia,  about  a  leapfue  from  the  shore.  Thin  ship  had  been  sent 
to.  carry  dispatches  from  Bequiers  Road.*  where  the  English  had 
attacked  us  on  ttic  Ist  of  August.  We  were  at  anchor,  but  in  a 
poation  certainly  not  very  secure  for  our  squadron;  of  this  had 
position  ihey  took  advantai^e,  and  having  placed  us  between  two 
fires,  a  most  dreadful  slaughter  took  place,  the  ships  not  being  at  u 
greater  distance  than  pistol-shut,  and  at  anchor.  I'Vom  the  circum- 
stance of  the  windy  with  relation  to  the  English  ships,  we  should 
have  been  superior  in  the  contest,  if  L'Orient,  our  admiral's  ship, 
had  not  blown  up  in  the  air,  which  threw  us  all  into  disorder,  as  to 
avoid  the  Uames  that  had  already  reached  Le  Tonnant,  every  vessel 
was  obliged  to  shift  its  station.  Having,  however,  placed  my  ship 
in  a  situation  favourable  to  the  direction  of  its  carmon,  1  fought  her 
until  three  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  lo  that  which,  at '10 
in  the  evening,  L'Orient  blew  up. 

By  a  singular  accident  I  missed  having  a  broadside  at  Captain 
Darby,  who  sailed  with  us  in  the  last  war  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Cadiz.  Mis  ship,  the  Bellerophon,  of  74  guns,  sailed  past 
me  about  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  having  lost  her  main-mast 
and  mizen-niQst.  I  fired  three  of  our  shots  at  her,  which  carried 
away  the  mast  she  was  hoisting,  and  struck  away  one  of  the  lanterns 
of  the  poop.  I  immediatdyo^efed  one  of  my  ofRoers  to  go  in  pur* 
suit  of,  and  to  bring  on  board  of  my  ship,  the  captain  of  this  ship ; 
but  in  half  an  hour  afterward,  when  I  was  about  to  send  my  boat  on 
board  her,  the  fire  from  several  English  ships  being  directed  against 
me,  compelled  m'c  r.ithcr  to  think  of  answering  their  i;uns  than  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Dtlior  ship;  and  the  slow  manner  in  which 
tlie  oiticer  whom  I  had  despatched  proceeded  lo  execute  my  orders 
was  the  cause  of  my  failing  to  take  possession  of  this  other 

As  to  the  Leander,  I  was  obliged  to  fight  her  ibr  neariy  fyat 
hours  and  three  quarters.  She  carries  74  gims,  24  and  SO 
pounders  on  her  lower  deck,  and  12  pounddrs  on  her  upper.  I 
shoukl  have  made  myself  master  of  her  in  less  than  an  hour,  had  we 

*  Aboulur  is  msaat 
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been  at  close  fi^hCin^  :  during  the  engagement  we  boarded  her,  nnd 
r  should  have  succeeded  m  inekmif  a  priie  of  her  by  boardings  if  I 
had  bad  a  more  ndive  crevr. 

(Signed)         I<Bjoili«b,  Jun... 

]]('f()i('  tilt?  account  of  tlie  capture  of  the  Leander  reached 
Enahind,  Captain  tlie  lion.  Thomas  l^laden  Ca])el  arrived  at 
tile  Adniirahy  with  tlu'  ihiplicates  from  Kear-athniral  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  and  the  following  was  immediately  puj^ished 
in  the 

LONDON  QAZETTE  EXTRAOIiDINARY. 

Admiroihf  Office^  OcL  2, 1798, 

The  Honourable  Captaiir  Capd,  of  His  Majesty's  sloop  Moline, 
arrived  this  morning  with  dispatches  from  Rear^dmiral  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson.  K.B.,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Admiraky,  of 
.  which  the  following  are  copies - 

Vanguard^  Mouth  of  the  NUe^ 
Sir,  August  1^X19^, 

Herewith  I  liave  the  honour  to  transmit  yon  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  torretiu'r  with  :i  line  of  hattle  ol  the  Kn(>;nsh 
and  French  squadrons,  also  a  li<t  of  killed  and  wounded.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  ihatei^ht  of  our  ships  have  already  top* 
gallant  yards  acrosii,afid  are  ready  forany  senrice ;  the  others,  witli  the 
piixes,  will  soon  be  ready  for  sea.  In  an  event  of  this  importance,  I 
have  thought  it  riL>ht  to  send  Captain  Capcl  witli  a  copy  of  my  letter 
(to  the  commander-iii-chiel)  over  land,  whicli  I  hope  their  lordships 
will  approve,  and  bej^  leave  to  refer  thcin  to  Ca[)tain  Capel,  who  is  a 
most  excellent  officer,  and  fidly  able  to  <rive  every  inforniation  i  and 
I  beg  lea\e  to  recommend  him  to  their  lordship^)'  notice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

Vanguard^  off  the  Mouth  of  the  iVi/r, 

Mv  Lord,  Augusts,  1798. 

Ahnii^hty  God  has  blessed  His  Majesty's  arms  in  the  late  battle 
by  a  great  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  whom  I  attacked  at 
sunset  on  the  Isl  of  August  oil  the  mouti;  of  the  Nile.  The  enemy 
was  moored  in  a  strong  line  of  battle  for  defending  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Shoals,  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boot9,  four  frigates,  and 
a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van  ;  but  nothing 
could  virithstand  the  squadron  your  lordship  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  under  my  commtmd.  Their  hicfh  state  of  discipline  is  well 
known  to  yon,  and  with  the  jndij^ment  of  the  captains,  together  with 
their  valour,  and  that  uf  the  oihcers  and  men  of  every  descriplion,  it 
was  absolutely  irmistible.  Could  anything  from  my  pen  add  to  the 
characters  of  tlie  captains,  I  would  write  it  with  pleasure;  but  that 
is  impossible. 
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I  have  to  reg^t  the  low  oT  Captain  Westcott,  of  the  Majesttc.  who 
was  kUled  early  in  Che  action ;  but  the  ship  continned  to  he  so  Well 
fought  by  her  first  lientennnt,  Mr.  Cutlibert,  that  I  h^ve  ^iven  him 
an  order  to  command  her,  till  your  lordship's  pleasure  is  known. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy,  nil  hut  (lieir  two  rear  ships,  are  nearly 
ilismasted  :  and  those  two,  with  two  friirates,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
made  their  escape,  nor  was  it,  I  assure  you,  in  my  power  to  prevent 
them.  Captain  Hood  roost  handsomely  endeavoured  to  do  it,  but 
I  had  no  ship  in  a  condition  to  support  the  Zealous,  and  I  waa 
obliget  to  call  her  in. 

The  support  and  assistance  I  have  received  from  Captain  Berry 
cannot  be  sufficiently  cxprcsed.  I  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
obliG:e<l  to  be  carried  off' Hie  deck,  but  the  service  sufFt  i  cd  no  loss  by 
that  event.  Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal  to  the  important  service 
then  going  on,  and  to  him  I  must  beg^  to  refer  you  for  every  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  victory.  He  will  present  you  with  the  flag  of 
the  second  in  command,  that  of  the  oommanderdn-chief  being  burnt 
in  the  L'Orient 

Herewith  T  transmit  you  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded*  and  the 
lines  of  battle  of  ourselves  and  the  French. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

To  Aihniral  the  Karl  ofSf.  Vincmt. 
Commander 'in- chiefs  ^-c.  »§rc.,  ojf'  Cadiz, 


Line  of  Battle. 


Sht'pBt 

Commandera. 

Oum, 

Men. 

CuUoden  . 

Capt.  T.  Trowbridire  . 

74 

590_ 

Thc-cus 

R.W.Miller.  . 

74 

im 

5 

30 

Alexander* 

  A.  J.  liall      .  . 

74 

590 

14 

58 

Rear-admiral  Sir  Ho-1 

Vanguaid*  < 

ratio  Nelson,  K.B.  > 

74 

595 

30 

75 

Capt.  Edward  Berry  J 

Minotaur  • 

—  T.  Louis  . 

74 

640 

23 

64 

Lcnnder 

  T.  R.  Thompson 

50 

343 

14 

Swill  sure  , 

  n.  Hnllowell  .  . 

74 

590 

7 

22 

Audacious  . 

  D.  (Jould 

74 

590 

1 

35 

Defence 

  John  Peyton  . 

74 

590 

4 

11 

Zealous 

■       Samuel  Hood 

74 

590 

1 

7 

Orion*  . 

  Sir  J.  Saumarez  . 

74 

590 

13 

29 

Goliath 

 Thomas  Foley  . 

74 

590 

21 

41 

^I'.ijestic 

  B.  Westcolt   .  . 

74 

590 

50 

143 

DcI!crnp!)on 

11.  D.  E.  Darby  . 

74 

590 

49 

148 

La  Muline 

 T.  M.  Hardy  .  . 

14 

Potal 

•  • 

218 

677 

•  With  him  offTouloD ;  all  the  others  joiaed  with  T^wMdge. 


SHIPS  tAKBH  At  TBfi  HILB. 


41ft 


French  Line  of 

LeOuerrier  74 

Le  Conqu^rani  ....  74 
Le  Spartiate  74 

L'A(juilon  74 

Le  Souveraiii  Peuple     .    .  74 

LeFrdnklin  80 

L'Orient   180  1 

Le  Tominnt  90 

L'Hcurcvix  74 

Le  Tiiiiuleou  .....  74 
Le  Merctire  .    .    •    »    .  74 

Le  Guillauine  Tell    ...  80 

Le  Qiioiirimix  •    •    .    .    •  74 

Frigatet, 

La  Dianr  48 

La  Justice  .....  44 
L'AHt^miiie  80 

La  Serieuse  36 


800 


,010 


Battle. 
Men, 

600  taken. 

700  taken. 
700  takeo. 
700  taken. 
700  taken 

Blanquet,  first  rear-ad- 
miral, taken. 
Brueys,  admiral  and 
\  commaiider-in-chief, 
I  burnt. 
SOO  taken. 
700  taken. 
700  burnt. 
700  taken. 

^y^A  Villeneuvc,  aaeoud  rear- 

\    admiral,  escaped. 
700  escaped. 


300  escaped. 
300  escaped. 
950  burnt. 

o.nl dismasted  and  sunk  by 
the  Orion.  ^ 


The  Art^mtse,  after  surrendering,  was  set  on  fire  by  her 

own  crew — an  act  of  jicrfuly  wliich  cannot  be  too  severely  re- 
probated; bui,  ns  it  niii^ht  not  have  been  done  by  order  of  the 
captain,  we  sliall  not  slain  his  memory  with  the  reproach.  The 
new*;  (»!*  this  import  nt  victory  wore  received  by  the  whole  nation 
with  the  most  nijiturous  expressions  of  joy.  Illuminations, 
salutes,  balls,  nnd  h'stivals,  in  honour  of  tlio  victory,  wore  g^ivon 
in  every  part  of  the  kin^loni ;  a  suhscni'tion  was  opened  at 
Lhn'd's  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  and  the  widows  and  or- 

Shuns  of  tile  slain.  T'hc  rear-admiral  was  created  Baron 
Felsofi  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Bumbam  Thorp  in  the  county  of 
NcMblk.  The  thanks  of  the  Houses  of  Ptehament  were  Toted 
to  him,  and  "  his  gallant  band  ;**  ^Id  medals  were  presented 
to  the  captains ;  Hardy,  of  the  Mutine  (the  onlv  sloop  in  com- 
pany) was  made  po»t  into  the  vanguard,  and  all  the  first  lieu^ 
tenants  of  ships  of  the  line  (the  Culloden  excepted)  were  made 
commanders.  A  pension  of  £*2,0CX)  a-year  was  settled  on  Xolsou 
for  three  lives ;  the  Irish  Parliament  also  voted  him  t'l.tKK) 
a-yoar  ;  the  Kast  India  Company  presented  liim  with  L*  1 0,000, 
the  dty  of  London  a  sword,  valued  at  2U0  guineas,  and  a 
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ftword  to  each  of  liis  captains;  that  to  Sir  Edward  Berry  was 

accompanied  witli  tlie  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  ^ohl  box. 

Tlie  captains  in  the  Xile  lleet  also  j)resented  Nelson  with  a 
sword;  the  hilt  was  of  fjold,  and  made  to  represent  a  crocodile, 
on  which  was  tMitjravcd  the  names  of  tlie  donors.  Captain 
C'apel  was  the  bean  r  of  Admiral  lilaiupiet's  sword,  whicli,  by 
order  of  Nelson,  he  presented  to  the  city  of  London,  with  the 
following  letter  to  the  lord  mayor: — 

Vanguard,  Mouth  of  the  Niie, 
My  Lord,  Auy,  8,  \  iOH. 

Having  the  honour  of  being  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  T 
take  the  liberty  of  Mending  to  yonr  lordship  the  sword  of  the  com- 
manding French  nchniral  (M.  Blanqtiet),  who  survived  after  the 
battle  of  the  Ist,  oft"  the  Nile,  and  to  request  that  the  city  of  Lon- 
don will  honour  me  with  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  remembrance  that 
Hritunnia  still  rules  the  waves  ;  which  that  she  may  ever  do^  is  the 
fervent  prayer  of  your  lordship's 

Most  obedient  Servant, 

Horatio  Nstsow. 

This  trophy  was  placeil  in  tlie  council-chamber  with  a  suit- 
able inscriptidu,  commeiuorative  of  the  brilliant  victory  by  which 
it  had  been  acquired. 

'Hie  CuUoden,  having  run  on  shore  upon  the  reef  early  in  the 
afternoon,  was  not  in  toe  action.  Trowbridge,  it  appears,  had 
no  chart  of  the  bav,  which  the  other  ships  had.  The  accident 
almost  broke  the  heart  of  her  gaUant  captain ;  but  Nelson  as- 
sured him  that  no  man  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  laurel  of 
that  day.  Trowbridge,  as  soon  as  he  was  afloat,  exerted  himself 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  rendered  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power  to  the  sick  and  womided,  friends  and  foes.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  despatches  in  Knijhuul,  among  other  marks  of 
attention  to  the  admiral,  commissions  were  sent  out  to  the  first 
lieutenants  of  all  the  ships  mfzaf^al.  This  seemed  to  preclude 
the  CuUoden.  and  produced  a  stroufj  letter  from  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent to  Karl  Spencer,  in  which  the  conunander-in-chief  pointed 
out,  in  clear  and  forcible  languap;c,  the  cruelty  as  well  as  injus- 
tice of  depri\ing  an  officer  of  his  well-earned  promotion,  be- 
cause his  ship,  by  an  accident  which  he  could  neither  foresee 
nor  control,  was  kept  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  enemy.  His  lord« 
ship  stated,  and  with  much  truth,  that  the  grounding  of  the 
Culloden  on  the  shoal  saved  the  Swiftsure  and  Alexander  from 
the  same  danger,  and  consequently  contributed  largely  to  the 
glorious  victory.  This  argument  prevailed,  and  the  first-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Culloden  was  promoteil. 

On  the  '27th  of  June  Captain  Foote,  in  the  Seahorse,  of  38 
guns,  18-pounders,  captured  La  Sensible,  French  frigate,  of 
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36  guns,  nnd  300  men.  She  had  on  boanl  a  general  of  divi- 
sion (liaragiiay  irililliers),  and  was  bound  to  Toulon  to  give 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  Malta.  The  Sensible  had  18 
killed  and  35  wounded,  tlic  Seahorse  two  killed,  aiid  15 
wouirUiI. 

On  the  15th  of  July  Captain  Manley  Dixon,  in  the  liion  of 
64  guns,  fought  a  very  gallant  action  with  four  Spanish  frigates 
off  Carthagena,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  them,  called 
the  Santa  Dorothea,  of  36  guns,  and  300  men ;  the  others 
made  thenr  escape.  The  Lion  had  only  one  man  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Loftus  Otway  Bland,  in  his  M^esty*s  brig  the 
Espoir,  having  charge  of  a  convoy  bound  to  Oran,  fell  in>  off 
Malaga,  with  a  Ligurian  pirate  of  very  superior  force,  and, 
in  order  to  save  his  convoy,  brought  him  immediately  to  action, 
which  lasted  four  hours,  when  the  enemy  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  having  seven  killed,  and  14  wounded.  In  this  action 
the  master  of  tlie  Espoir  was  killed,  and  five  men  were  wounded. 
7'he  prize  was  called  the  Liguria.  She  had  been  a  Dutch 
frigate  sold  to  tlie  (jlenoe^e,  carrying  12  long  IS-pounders, 
four  r2-pounders,  10  O-pouiulers,  12  long  wall-])ieces.  and 
four  swivels,  manned  with  liO  men.  L' Espoir  was  a  small 
brig  of  14  6-pounders,  and  70  men.  Lieutenant  Bland  was 
most  desen^edly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  and  post- 
captain. 

Captain  HaUowell,  of  the  Swiftsure,  having  picked  up  after 
the  action  a  part  of  the  mainmast  of  the  Orient,  had  it  con- 
verted into  a  coffin,  which  he  sent  to  Nelson,  and  in  which  the 
hero  was  buried. 

Having,  on  the  18th  of  August,  refitted  his  ships,  and  di- 
rected Sir  James  Saumarcz,  the  second  officer  in  command,  to 
sec  the  prizes  in  safety  to  Gibraltar,  and  left  Hood  in  the 
Ztsilous,  with  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  to  blockade 
Alexaiuhia,  Nelson  proceeded  in  tlie  Vanr,niard  to  Na])les, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  kincr  and  people  with  every  mark 
of  gratitude  and  res]ject.  His  Nlajesty  eonlerred  upon  him 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  with  an  income  of 
£3,000  a-year.  Tlie  Grand  Seignior  presented  him  with  a  dia- 
mond aigrette  and  chelengk,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from 
the  royal  turi)an,  together  with  a  rich  sable  pelisse;  he  also 
directed  2,000  chequins  to  be  distributed  among  the  British 
seamen  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  mother  of  the 
Sultan  presented  the  admiral  with  a  rose,  set  with  diamonds  of 
great  value  ;  and  the  island  of  Zante  sent  him  a  sword  and  a 
gold-headed  cane,  as  an  acknowled<;ment  that  to  him  they  owed 
their  liberation  from  the  power  of  France. 

Amongst  the  letters  from  the  french  which  were  intercepted 
VOL.  i.  2  b 
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hf  thtf  fl^  under  Bit  Horatio  Nelaon,  wm  Ibond  one  fiom 
I&Mur-Bdiniml  Gantheaume,  the  officer  on  whom,  after  the  ter- 
rible day  of  the  1st  of  August,  the  command  of  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  had  devolved. 
Gantheaume  was,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  whole  history  of 
his  career,  a  vei^  brave  and  enterprising  officer.  His  account 
of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  fleet,  and  of  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  llie  army  »o  largely  ])arlook,  is  ably  and  feelingly 
detailed  in  his  k'tier  to  the  Alinister  of  the  Marine.  ''With 
piercing  and  heartfelt  sorrow,"  he  says,  "  he  acquits  himself  of 
the  melancholy  duty.  Eleven  sail  of  the  line  taken  or  burnt,  and 
lost  to  France,  our  best  officers  killed  or  wounded,  ihe  coasts  of 
our  new  colony  laid  open  to  the  invasion  of  the  eneuiy."  In  a 
strain  of  manly  eloquence  he  laments  tlmt,  afler  having  landed 
the  army,  the  admiral  (Bnieys)  had  not  thought  proper  to 
put  to  sea;  but  \»  waited  for  orders  from  the  general  (Bona- 
parte) ;  and  no  doubt»  as  ho  says,  the  army  4orived  much  con- 
fidence from  the  presence  of  the  fleet 

It  appears  that  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  his  adniFalf  was  da* 
oeived  by  the  very  circumstance  which  Nelson  SO  much  do* 
plored,  hjs  sailing  to  the  westward  after  having  made  the  coast 
of  Egypt  and  not  finding  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  there.  This 
led  the  French  to  suppose  that  Nelson  had  no  orders  to  attack 
them;  "because,"  says  Gantheaume,  "he  nn'i,dit.  if  he  had 
pleased,  liave  prevented  the  disembarkation."  If  he  coukl 
have  done  this,  it  was  fortunate  that  he  did  not,  as  it  left  the 
fleet  less  ably  manned,  and  deprived  of  its  best  artiUery-meu. 
This  amply  confirms  what  I  have  before  observed,  tliat  hail  the 
two  fleets  met  at  sea,  or  before  the  army  landed,  tlie  event  of 
tlie  day  might  have  been  far  more  bloody,  and  perhaps  less 
favourable  to  us.  Not  seeing  the  British  fleet,  says  the  un- 
happy admiral,  "  produced  a  ooundless  and  fatal  security." 

ViUeneuve,  it  appears, "  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  made  his 
escape.**  I  should  have  thought  there  would  have  been  much 
greater  temerity  in  staying  where  he  was.  The  gallant  Ville* 
neuve,  however,  did  not  run  away  to  save  himself,  but  to  pre- 
serve, as  far  as  he  could,  the  remains  of  the  fleet  under  his 
immediate  cotitrol ;  and  for  a  very  short  time  lie  succeeded. 
Besides  the  admiral,  the  chiefs  of  division,  Casa  liianca.  The- 
venard,  and  Du  Petit  Tliouars,  were  killed,  and  six  others 
dangerously  woundiHl.  The  admiral  eoncludes  bi>  melancholy 
letter  by  i^aying  that  ''nothing  but  a  peace  cau  coubolidate  the 
establishment  of  the  new  colony.'* 

'J'he  Directory,  after  liaving  despatched  the  armament  under 
General  Bonaparte,  had  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  king  of 
Naplt^i  and  induce  liim  to  keep  upou  ici  ma  with  thciu.  They 
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had  gained  entire  possession,  by  the  surrender  of  Turin,  of  the 
continental  dominions  of  Sicily,  and  Victor  Emanuel  wu3 
forced  to  retire  will^  a  few  followers  to  tlie  isl^id  of  Sardinia, 
now  all  the  territory  that  remained  to  him. 

Their  forcible  junction  of  Helvetia  to  France  induced  Aus- 
tria and  Naples,  allied  in  misfortune,  to  break  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Fonnio,  and  once  inore  to  appeal  to  arms. 

France,  in  the  mean  tin^,  was  concentrating  her  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome^  and  an  attack  upon  Naples  ap)x>ared  to 
be  no  distant  event,  Preparatio|is  being  made  tp  repel  the 
blow,  the  French  were  greatly  oQended  at  the  bare  suspicion 
of  their  want  of  faith.  Tliis  unceasingly  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Directory  was  producing  a  general  alarm  throughout 
Europe,  when  the  nrcount  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  raised  the 
hope  that  it  might  at  length  be  effectually  checked  by  a  general 
coalition.  1  he  Maltese,  who  had  received  the  French  as 
friends  at  their  iirst  lauding,  revolted,  an«l  drove  the  troojis 
into  the  garrison,  wlu  ie  they  kejit  them  in  close  blockade  until 
a  British  force  arrived  to  second  the  inhabitants,  and  expel  the 
enemy  tVom  the  island. 

Helbre  the  British  lleet  hud  destroyed  tliat  of  I'rance  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  Frencli  army  had  reached  the  shore  jn 
safety.  The  transports,  to  the  number  of  350,  with  tn^v 
frigates,  had  entered  the  port  of  Ai9X&ndria»  and  landed  fJl 
their  artilleiy  and  field  equipage.  The  victorious  Bonaparte, 
with  his  usual  success,  had  made  hhnself  master  of  that  city 
and  Grand  Cairo. 

The  old  or  western  harbour  of  Alexandria  is  the  only  one  on 
the  coast  of  Kgypt  capable  of  containing  ships  of  war;  it  is 
six  miles  in  extent  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  and 
in  some  places  a  mile,  in  others  not  lialf  a  mile  wide.  The 
whole  of  the  French  Hect,  with  all  their  transports,  mit^ht  have 
lain  within  it  in  jierfect  s<M'iniiv  from  any  attack,  but  therr  was 
not  water  enough  on  the  bar  to  admit  ot"  I/Orient  ;  the  depth, 
indeed,  was  sufficient,  hut  the  channel  was  not  wider  than  the 
deck  of  a  74-f;un  shi]).  It  was  on  this  account  only  that  the 
intention  of  taking  the  fleet  in  was  ah.uidoned. 

The  harbour  is  open  to  the  north-west  winds,  but  the  sea  is 
much  broken  off  by  a  reef  of  rocks  and  sands  occupying  the 
whole  front  from  the  two  horns  of  the  bay.  It  was  survmd 
with  great  accuracy  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mapn*  master  of  his  Ma- 
jesty s  ship  the  Tigre,  1807.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  har- 
bour is  from  five  to  ten  fathoms ;  the  main  channel  is  exactly  in 
the  centre,  and  extremely  narrow*  the  least  water  in  it  being 
ive  fathoms.  Tliere  is  another  channel  aboi^t  a  mile  to  the 
mtwfird>  but  fit  only  for  small  vessels.  The  great  mistakfl  pf 
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Bonaparte  was  not  sending  L'Orient  to  Toulon,  and  taking 
his  whole  fleet  into  this  port;  the  campaign,  had  he  done  so, 
mi^ht  have  had  a  very  ditVerent  termination. 

As  soon  as  Nelson  could  give  his  attention  to  the  important 
subject,  be  despatched  laeutenant  Daval,  of  the  Zealous,  over- 
land, to  Bombay,  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  that  settlement^ 
giving  an  account  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Jnrench  in  their  invasion  of  Egypt.  It  was  about  this  timei, 
or  soon  after,  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  the  Gover- 
nor-general of  India  formed  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Persia,  whicli  would  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  French 
armies  through  that  kingdom,  had  such  been  the  intention  of 
the  French  commander. 

On  his  arrival  at  Naples  on  the  22d  of  September,  Nelson 
found  the  Culloden,  Alexander,  and  Bonne  Citoyenne.  His 
reci'ption,  both  by  the  king  and  tlie  people,  excited  the  jea- 
lousies and  the  fears  of  the  French  Directory.  They  now  began 
to  perceive  that  the  Neapolitans  and  Siirdiniaiis  were  burning 
with  the  desire  of  throwing  oflf  their  yoke,  that  Austria  was 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  that  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  whole  of  Grermany,  were  again  ready  to  rise  in  arms  against 
France,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  Great  Britain.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  Lean- 
der,  arrived  at  Trieste,  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  NOe. 
It  was  only  by  doubtful  rumour  that  the  account  of  this  event 
was  at  first  spread  over  £urope.  The  Frencli,  who  had  taken 
the  bearer  of  the  first  despatches,  were  deeply  oono6fiied  in 
keeping  the  secret  for  a  few  weeks.  The  officer  and  crew  of 
both  the  Genereux  and  the  Leander  were  subjected  to  long 
quarantine,  and  Httlc;  trans])iri'd  for  two  months  except  that 
there  had  been  a  great  and  decisive  battle  on  the  coast  of 
Kgypt.  The  arrival  of  Captain  Capel,  howevcT,  dispelled  all 
doubt,  and  the  poHtical  horizon  once  more  beamed  with  a  ray 
of  liope  that  the  deliverance  of  Europe  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Those  who  had  long  crouched  under  Gallic  despotism 
now  began  to  take  coura^*  The  navies  of  England  and 
Russia  were  in  full  possession  of  the  Mediterranean,  Turkey 
was  fiivourable  to  them  and  adverse  to  the  French,  in  whose 
cause  the  Spaniards  were  lukewarm,  and  the  Portuguese  were 
allied  witli  us. 

Never  did  a  fairer  prospect  oflfer  for  restoring  the  balance  of 
power,  when  General  Mack,  an  Austrian  of  supposed  talent, 

was  sent  to  command  the  Neapolitan  army,  consisting  of 
80,000  men,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  cavalry.  Tlie  emperor 
was  hastening  through  the  north  of  Italy  with  an  immenso 
force  to  iua  aasistaoce^  and  the  £arl  of  St.  Vincent^  with  tho 
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British  fleet,  was  at  hand  to  assist  the  allied  nniilcs.  Encou- 
raged, perhaps,  by  the  queen  and  Lady  H  ami  It  on,  Ferdinand, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  Mack  by  his  side,  boldly  marched 
to  Rome.  This  premature  step  was  fatal  to  the  cause :  the 
mooarcb,  and  his  timid  subject^  were  beaten  by  one-fourth 
part  of  thmr  number,  and  the  shattered  remnant  of  this  mul- 
titude retreated  with  ignominy  to  Naples.  The  feeble  effort 
however,  had  some  advantage:  France  saw  that  if  she  was  to 
retain  Italy,  she  must  keep  such  a  force  in  that  country  as 
would  render  her  influence  no  longer  problematical;  the 
king  and  his  people  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  nothing  but 
the  oayonet  could  keep  them  in  subjection.  The  movements 
of  the  hostile  armies  drew  the  British  fleet  to  the  coast ;  Nelson 
was  reinforced,  and  tlie  Foudroyant,  a  new  80-gun  sliij),  was 
preparing  to  receive  his  flafj:  the  l)lockn(le  of  Malta  was  con- 
timie*!,  the  Portuffnese  squadron  por(()riniii(T  part  of  that  duty. 
Sir  James  Sauniarez,  on  his  way  down  the  Mediterranean  w  ith 
the  prizes  from  the  Nile,  summonetl  the  island  to  surrender, 
but  in  vain.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  in  the  south  of  Europe 
assumed  a  deeper  interest;  and  a  tremendous  storm  was 
gathering  over  Italy^  where  Russia,  Austria,  and  England  had 
united  their  forces  to  expel  the  armies  of  the  republic. 

While  Captain  Hood  was  employed  on  the  blockade  of 
AlesLandria,  a  circumstance  happened  which  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  were  received  in  Egypt;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  generous  efforts  of  the  ^^ish  to  save  their  invete- 
rate enemies  from  destruction.  The  Seahorse  and  Emerald 
chased  a  French  gun-boat  of  four  guns  and  60  men ;  she  an- 
chored close  in  shore,  but  as  the  boats  of  our  ships  approached 
to  board  her,  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  cut  their  cable,  and 
ran  into  the  surf:  they  had  on  board  General  Carrier  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  with  despatches  for  Bonaparte.  These,  with 
many  of  the  crew  who  made  resistance,  \v(  iv  butchered  by  the 
Arabs,  and  it  is  feared  under  circumstances  at  whicli  human 
nature  recoils.  The  whole  crew  were  stripped  of  their  clothes  ; 
tlie  commander  and  seven  men  matle  tlieir  escape  naked  to  the 
beach,  where  our  boats  having  by  this  time  arrived,  they  begged 
on  their  knees  to  be  taken  on  board.  Our  sailors  swam  on 
shore  with  lines  and  small  casks^  and  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  their  own  lives  succeeded  in  bringing  off  these  unfortu- 
nate men. 

The  success  which  had  attended  our  arms  in  the  East  encou- 
raged farther  attempts  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  time  for  our  making  any  efiectual  movement  on 
the  Continent  had  not  yet  arrivwl ;  but.  in  the  daily  ezpeeta- 
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tlcm  df  a  (kvouhJile  change  in  pdUHcs,  a  laMe  dtopbflttbfo  fera 
wiUi  kepi  in  the  neighbourhood  Of  Cadii  and  Gribraltar. 

The  French  having,  as  already  static,  made  themseWei 
masters  of  Malta,  might  bo  said  to  command  almost  every  port 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  islandaof  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia beintr  either  in  their  power  or  under  their  control,  a  naTal 
port  had  ])ecome  a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  with 
us,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  tlio  evacuation  of  Toulon 
and  Corsica  did  not  earlier  suiigest  this  obvious  nccessitv. 
Port  Million,  in  the  island  t)f  Minorca,  united  many  and  great 
advantatjcs,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  it  without  delay. 
This  island  had  formerly  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  having 
been  taken  in  the  year  \70S  by  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Vibe-admiral  Lealce  and  Lieutenant -creneral  Stanhope.  It 
was  lost  again  in  1796,  when  the  Unhappy  Byng  was  deprived 
of  liib  fbr  an  error  in  judement  on  bis  own  part,  and  want  of 
firmness  in  the  ministers  of  George  II.  Restored  tout  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  it  remained  in  Our  hands  until  the  Spaniards 
took  it  in  1782,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  it  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  the  followingr  year. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Viiicent  selected  a  detachment  of  ships  to 
co-operate  with  the  army  on  this  e\]>e(lition,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  them  to  Conunodoro  Duckworth.  'I'he  land  forces 
were  under  the  conuuand  of  the  Lieutenant-ueiieral  the  Wou. 
Charles  Stewart;  the  nmuher  was  very  small.  The  ships  cm- 
ployed  were  the  Leviathan,  74,  Conuuodore  Duckworth;  Cen- 
taur, 74,  Captain  Markham;  Argo,  44,  Captain  James 
Bowen ;  Aurora,  28i  Captain  Henry  Digby ;  Cormorant,  20, 
Honouhible  C.  Boyle ;  and  Petterel,  16,  Captain  Long ;  with 
som^  other  small  vessels. 

The  landing  was  effbcted  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  the 
bay  of  Addaya,  the  troops  being  covered  by  the  Arg;©,  while 
the  ships  of  the  line  nuide  a  feint  at  Foriieilles,  where  the 
enemy  blew  up  their  works,  and  the  first  division  of  British 
troops,  consistinor  of  S(M)  nien,  marched  in  and  took  possession. 
Attacked  by  2,000  Spaniards,  thev  receiv(Hl  them  so  warmly 
that  the  enemy  retrealcd.  and  could  not  be  brought  to  stand 
belbre  the  British  lire.  .Minorca,  beiiiji  rockv.  with  some  risin*: 
ground  on  the  north  side,  is  capable  of  beini^  easily  defended, 
but  there  were  few  soldiers  to  oppose  us.  Mercadel,  a  very 
important  post,  was  taken  without  resistance;  the  enemy's 
ib^bes  had  separated,  and  farther  communication  between  them 
iMia  cut  off.  Oommodore  Duckworth  had  so  stationed  Ub 
ships  that  thev  ^ve  the  most  effV^ctual  support  ta  the  army, 
while  Colonel  Graham  marched  upon  the  vtlltfgo  Of  Cludft- 
della^  in  front  of  which  he  established  his  campw 
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In  the  course  of  the  night  Captain  Buchannan,  with  250 
seamen,  assisted  the  artillery-men  in  bringincf  forward  their 
gnus.  Colonel  Paget  was  detached,  with  300  men,  to  take 
possession  of  the  town  of  Port  ISIahon.  Tliis  othcer  summoned 
Fort  Charles  to  surrender,  took  the  lieutenant-governor  pri- 
soner with  IGO  of  his  men,  removed  the  boom  which  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  harbour,  and  gave  admission  to  the 
Aurora  and  Cormorant  frigates^  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
commodore  to  make  a  diversion  on  that  side  of  the  island. 
'  The  enetny  was  still  in  force  at  Cludadella,  btiti  by  m  well* 
combined  mofimiexA,  the  place  was  taken,  though  we  had  not 
more  than  Bix  12-pottnden ;  the  final  capitulation  was  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  British  squadron  in  the  oiBng.  The 
terms  of  the  surrender  were  that  the  island  shoukl  retain  its 
laws  and  Ubertiee,  civil  and  religious.  I  shall  ever  regret  that 
Minorca  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  general  peace  in 
1814-15.  That  island,  under  all  circimistances,  sliould  have 
been  retained  by  Great  Britain.  Our  having  Malta  is  no 
argument  ajrainst  it.  Malta  is  too  far  to  the  southward^  and 
too  remote  from  the  southern  coast  of  Europe. 

The  blockade  of  Malta  was  conducted  by  Captain  Ball,  of 
the  Alexander,  having  under  his  orders  three  ships  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Portuguese  squadron, 
Unde^  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Nisa.  The  whole  of 
these  were  detachments  from  the  difision  of  Nelson,  who  had 
chargfe  of  the  Mediterranean  station  from  Naples  and  Malta 
to  AfekAtidria,  while  Lord  St  Vincent,  as  commander-in-chief, 
was  flt  Gibraltar,  whence  he  issued  orders  to  his  cruisers,  ex- 
tending from  the  western  islands  and  Lisbon  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nue  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Gk>za,  a  small  island  dependent  on  Malta,  surrendered  to 
Captain  Ball  on  the  28th  of  October^  and  was  given  up  to  his 
Sicilian  majesty. 
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the  Admiral,  and  refhsed  by  the  governor  of  L»  Gnaim— Atal  dbir 
of  Lord  Camclford  and  Lieutenant  Peterson-- Reflections ;  and  letter 
ftom  the  Admiialty  to  the  author. 

Thb  activity  of  the  French  in  the  gulf  of  Florida  was  unremit* 
ting:  using  the  ports  of  Cuba  as  their  own,  they  equipped  pri- 
vateers, manned  them  with  people  of  all  nations  and  colours, 
and  carried  on  the  same  depredations,  imdcr  the  flag  of  a  bel* 
ligerenty  which  civilized  nations  usually  term  piracy.  Captain 
Drury,  in  the  Alfred,  of  74  <riins,  captured  to  windward  of 
Jamaica  La  Kenonmiee,  French  frigate>  of  38  guns,  18- 
pounders,  and  350  men. 

Discord  still  raged  on  the  island  of  St.  Dominfjo,  where  tlie 
blacks  contended  against  the  republicans  and  niulattoes ;  and, 
as  the  two  latter  were  our  decided  and  implacable  enemies,  we 
sided  with  the  former.  Siu  h  was  the  anomalous  state  of  things 
in  that  part  of  tlie  world :  France,  under  the  banner  of  liherty, 
sought  to  establish  or  restore  slavery ;  England,  to  wound  the 
power  of  France,  protected  the  slaves  against  their  masters, 
although  their  success  might  have  endangered  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  mean  time  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  all  the  islands  still 
proceeded,  the  love  of  gain  overpowering  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

Rear-admiral  Henry  Harvey,  the  commander-in-chief  on 
the  Leeward-island  station,  and  Lieutenant-genend  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombic,  having  received  instructions  from  home,  attacked 
the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  contiguous  to  the  main  land  of 
South  America,  with  which  it  forms  tbat  inlet  called  the  gulf 
ofParia,  ihebceca  or  mouth  of  which  the  squadron  passed 
on  the  IGlli  of  February,  in  the  afternoon.  Here  they  disco- 
vered four  ships  of  the  hue,  commanded  by  Admiral  Appadoca, 
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lying  under  the  protectkm  of  ttnmg  batteries,  near  tltt 
island  of  Gasper  Ghrande.  The  British  squadron  worked  up, 
and  came  to  anchor  nearly  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy; 
while  the  frigate  and  transports,  having  the  troops  on  board, 
were  ordered  higher  up  the  bay,  within  about  five  miles  of  the 
town  of  Port  d'Espagne,  an  attack  on  which  was  to  take  place 
at  daylight  in  the  morning.  The  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of 
pusillanimity  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  history,  in- 
stead of  defending  thomselves  with  the  ample  means  they  pos- 
sessed, set  fire,  about  two  in  the  morning,  to  their  whole 
sqiuidron.  Three  sail  of  the  hne  wlmc  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge,  tlie  fourth  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  was  brouo;ht 
away  by  the  British  admiral.  Such  unequivocal  marks  of  fear 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  island^  and  of 
the  town  of  Port  d*£spagne.  Our  troops  took  possession 
without  opposition;  and  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  island  has 
continued  ours  from  that  day.  In  extent  it  is  equal  to  the 
whole  of  our  Caribbee  islands  united,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  colonies.  A  large  quantity  of  naval  and  military 
stores  was  taken,  together  with  1,500  prisoners.  The  names 
and  force  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  as  fellows*  viz. 

Sligw.  Otmt, 
San  Vincente  •••••«    84  burnt 

Arrogante     ••••••74  burnt. 

Gallardo  .     .    .    •    •    •    •    74  burnt. 

Santa  Cecilia  36  burnt. 

San  Domingo      •    •    •    •    .    74  iukeu. 

FVom  Trinidad  the  British  forces  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico ;  but  here  they  met  with  a  very  different  reception. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  squadron  arrived  off  Congrejos  Foint. 
The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  this  island  is  bounded  by  a  reef 
of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  lagoon  affording  anchorage  tor  ves* 
sels  of  light  draft  of  water.  After  much  difficulty  a  passage 
was  discovered  about  three  leagues  to  the  eastward  (if  the  town 
of  Porto  Rico,  through  which  the  Beaver  and  Fury  sloops 
with  the  small  vessels  passed  and  anchored  in  a  bay,  where,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  troops  landed  with  little  obstruction. 
About  100  of  the  enemy  were  concealed  in  the  bushes,  but 
made  no  resistance  of  any  consequence.  The  artillery  having 
been  brought  on  shore,  the  troops  advanced  and  took  up  a  fa- 
vourable position,  with  their  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left  to  a 
lagoon  which  extended  far  into  the  country. 

Our  troops  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  bland,  on 
which  the  town  of  rorto  Rico  is  situated.  The  pass  was  de- 
fended by  the  Moro  Castle^  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
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httrbottf  .  Tbe  eflemy,  in  the  ilieaii  time,  kept  up  the  oommtH 
nic»tion  between  the  south  and  western  ports  of  the  islali4»  and 
their  glut-boats  on  the  lagoon  harassed  our  left  flatlk.  Hie 
only  point  on  which  the  town  appeared  assailable  was  on  the 

cast,  where  it  was  defended  by  the  eastle  and  lines  of  BL 
Christopher ;  to  approach  this  it  was  necessary  to  force  k  way 
Over  the  lagoon,  which  forms  that  side  of  the  island. 

This  passage  was  strongly  defended  by  two  redoubts.  The 
eneniv  had  destroyed  theT)rid<re  wliirh  roiinects  the  island  with 
the  main  laiul.  and  kept  up  an  incessant  lire  in  our  advanee 
wliieh  no  effort  could  silence,  having  intrenched  themselves  in 
the  rear  of  tliose  redoubts.  The  general,  not  having  a  sutlicient 
force  to  attempt  this  passage  by  storm,  liombarded  tlie  town ; 
but  the  nearest  approach  he  could  make  was  on  a  point  from 
the  soutliward,  and  tlie  distance  was  too  great  to  produce  any 
efl^t  After  a  useless  fire  of  many  dats  he  deciaed  to  reim- 
bark,  leaving  some  damaged  guns  behind  him.  Porto  Rico 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
.  The  British  force  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  held  their 
gtotind  in  those  strong  forts  of  which  they  had  gained  pos- 
session, and  with  the  negroes  kept  up  a  constant  warmre  agaiilst 
the  French  and  mulattoes. 

The  port  of  Irois  consisted  of  a  small  fort  upon  a  hill  in 
Carcasse  bay,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  Captain 
Jervis,  of  the  Magicieuue.  of  32  g»ms.  in  company  with  the 
Uegulus,  of  41  gnn^.  ami  tile  Fortune  schooner,  when  doubhng 
the  rape  of  Tiburon,  ])erceived  live  small  vessels  at  anchor; 
^and,  suspecting  the  poit  of  Irois  was  attacked,  he  was  soon 
contirnied  in  nis  conjecture  by  the  firing  of  the  alarm  gun. 
The  ships  instantly  hauled  in,  anchored,  and  commenced  a 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy,  whom  they  compelled 
to  amndon  the  enterprise,  and  fly  to  the  mountains,  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors  artillery,  anmaunition,  vessels  laden 
with  provisions,  and  all  the  matenals  necessary  for  carrying  on 
a  siege.  The  service  was  arduous ;  the  Magicicnne  having 
four  men  killed  and  10  wounded.  Before  Captain  Ricketts  so 
gallantly  and  opportunely  conducted  his  ship  into  action,  the 
enemy  had  collected  1,200  chosen  troops,  with  which  they  were 
storming  the  fort  of  Iroi<=.  This  little  spot  was  defended  by 
Lieutenant  Talbot,  of  tlie  S'id  regriment,  with  25  men  of  the 
17th  infantry,  and  about  20  colonial  artillery,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hreul.  This  band  of  heroes  resisted,  says  General 
Simcoe,  the  most  determined  and  formidable  charges  I  had 
ever  witnessed,  thrice  repeated  and  as  often  repulsed,  which 
grave  time  to  Colonel  Dagress,  with  350  men  of  Prince 
Edward  s  black  chasseurs,  to  gain  the  fort  from  the  Bourg 
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bolow,  whence,  indeed,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way. 
Without  tliis  reinforeenient  the  place  could  not  have  been 
fiaved  against  the  repeated  attacks  which  had  continued  from 
midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  enemy  retired,  leaving 
the  fbrt  surrounded  with  their  dead.  It  was  on  the  morninr 
while  this  conflict  was  going  on  that  Captain  Ricketts  arriye(£ 
in  time  to  share  the  honour  and  preserve  the  port»  the  attack 
on  which  cost  the  enemy  800  men ;  but  it  is  jminful  to  relate, 
that  the  heroic  Talbot  died  of  llis  WOunds,  as  did  Lieutenant 
Colville  of  the  black  chasseurs.  Our  forces  took  the  important 
post  of  Mirabelais. 

After  his  successful  defence  of  Irois,  wo  next  hear  of  Captain 
HicketN  with  the  Refrtdns  and  Diligence  in  Acr»Kidilla-bay,  in 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  having  silenced  the  forts,  wliich 
he  engn^ed  for  one  hour  and  a  halt",  he  brought  every  vessel 
out,— one.  a  privateer  of  nine  guns,  a  merchant  ship,  three  brigs, 
and  a  schooner. 

Captain  White,  acting  commander  of  the  Pelican  sloop  of 
war  on  the  Jamaica  station,  engaged  and  sunk  the  French 
privateer  La  Trompeuse,  of  14  suns  and  78  man,  sixty  of  whom 
the  boats  of  the  Pdican  picked  up  and  landed. 

The  continued  drain  upon  our  land  and  sea  forces,  by  the 
&tal  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  at  length  induced  the 
commander-in-chief  to  evacuate  all  the  strong  places  which  we 
held,  and  to  abandon  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  blacks. 
The  first  object  was,  therefore,  to  secure  the  lives  and  properties 
of  such  of  the  white  planters  as  chose  to  remain  imder  the  faith 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  black  chief ;  a  man  who,  not- 
withstandiiig  his  humble  birth  and  very  limited  acquirements, 
was  found  to  ])ossess  honour,  talnil,  courage,  ;intl  humatiity. 

The  treaty  with  this  chief  having  b(HMi  eoncludeil  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Freneli  royalists,  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  protection  were  embarked,  and  carried  down  to  Jamaica  ; 
some  few  of  the  planters  remained  on  their  property,  but  of 
this,  we  fear,  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent.  The  embark- 
ation of  the  troops  and  royalists  was  effected  under  the  super- 
intendence and  management  of  the  Captains  Cochet  and 
OgUvie  of  the  Abergavenny  and  Thunderer,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  that  order  and  regularity  so  peculiar  to  the 
British  navy,  and  of  which  the  army  in  tiiis,  as  in  other 
instances,  had  often  experienced  the  good  efiects.  Tliis  was 
the  last  time  the  English  possessed  any  power  in  the  island, 
which  henceforth,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  plantei*s  of 
Jamaica,  (the  blacks  having  triumphed  over  their  masters,) 
became  a  negro  republic.  The  frigates  on  this  station  con- 
tinued to  cruise  with  much  success  against  the  enemy  s  priva- 
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teers.  The  Acasla,  Captain  Lane,  and  the  Magiddone^  took 
and  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  these  freebootei^. 

The  year  1798  aflbrds  us  very  little  worthy  of  notice  at 
Jamaica.  We,  therefore,  return  to  the  Leeward-island  station, 
where  some  melancholy  events  are  to  be  recorded,  the  attentive 
perusal  of  which  may,  it  is  believed,  affi>rd  much  instructioa 
and  iroproTement  to  officers  who  are  likely  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  our  ships  of  war. 

Rear-admiral  Sir  Henry  Ilervey  commanded  on  this  station. 
Lieutenant  William  Wood  Senhouse  had  charge  of  the  ad- 
miral's tender,  a  schooner  called  the  Alexander,  mounting 
6  guns,  and  niamied  witli  38  men.  Af^or  a  short  action  he 
ca])tMrcd  a  French  privatrer  of  6  guns  and  34  men,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  had  another  severe  action  witli  the  Epicharis,  a 
Frencli  privateer  of  8  oruns  and  78  men,  which  he  took  and 
carried  into  Fort  Royal.  Such  were  our  seamen,  and  such 
they  will  ever  be,  when  cominandeil  hy  bra\e  and  good  men, 
who  study  their  happiness  as  far  as  the  service  will  admit. 

A  diffinrent  scene  must  now  be  presented ;  and  if  my  readera 
turn  with  horror  from  the  disgustmg  recital,  let  them  recollect 
that  it  is  but  a  solitary  instance  among  the  heroic  deeds  that 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  numerous  fleets  of  the  British 
empire,  and  that  its  perpetration  excited  a  general  feeling  of 
indignation  among  the  seamen  of  the  British  navy. 

It  is  a  painful  duty,  when  writing  of  men  and  events  so  re- 
cently passed,  to  speak  of  them  as  they  were,  and  not  as  they 
should  nave  been;  but  where  would  be  the  moral  of  history  if 
birth,  rank,  or  even  tlie  claims  of  private  friendship,  are  tosolten 
down  those  acts  whicli  have  produced  the  most  fatal  effects  on 
the  discipline  of  the  navy?  My  inclination  would  prompt  me 
to  draw  a  veil  over  this  dreadful  event,  hut  niy  sense  of  pid)lic 
duty  compels  me  to  speak  out.  Let  our  oHicers  be  warned  by 
the  fatal  beacon  !  Let  them  recollect  that  seamen  have  the 
feelings  of  men,  and  that,  although  it  is  very  rare  that  they 
have  ever  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  it  is  only  by  constant 
attention  on  tiie  part  of  the  captain  and  officers  that  sinular 
scenes  are  not  repeated.  Excessive  leal  often  ends  in  tyranny, 
and  tyranny  is  the  parent  of  rebellion. 

Captain  Pigott  of  the  Hermione  had  unfortunately  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Martinet ;  a  minute  was  thought  by  him 
sufficient  time  to  reef  a  topsail,  and  those  men  that  lingered 
on  the  yard  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds 
were  sure  of  immediate  and  severe  punishment.  This  had 
been  Ion;;  borne  by  the  crew  of  the  frigate  with  that  apathy 
resulting  from  the  habits  of  discipline  in  the  navy  during  the 
peace.   The  mutiny  of  the  Channel  fleet  had  taught  them  to 
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think  they  were  asgrieved,  but  they  forgot  the  example  of 
moderation  which  nad  been  shown  to  them  in  Bncland,  and, 
instead  of  seekine  redress  from  their  snperiors,  uiey  deter- 
mined to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

On  the  evening  of  t6e  2  ]  si  of  September,  while  the  ship  was 
cruising  off  the  west  end  of  Porto  Rioo,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  in  ships  of  war  at  sea,  the  people  were  reenng  the 
topsails.  Captain  Pigott  called  aloud,  and  declaretl  that  he 
would  flo^  the  last  man  off  the  mizen-topsail-yard  !  The  men, 
naturally  eajjer  to  escape  the  certain  punishment,  crowded  over 
each  other  to  gain  the  top-mast  rigo^ing.  In  the  struggle  two 
of  them  missed  tlieir  hold,  fell  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  were 
killed  :  their  remains  were  hy  the  men  committed  to  the  deep, 
with  silent  and  sullen  feelings  of  anger,  and  a  iatal  determina- 
tion to  seek  revenge. 

In  little  more  than  24  hours  after  this  the  mutiny  broke  out. 
About  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  captain  having  aone  to  bed,  the 
officer  of  the  watch  was  surprised,  knocked  down,  and  muiv 
dered.  Tlie  ca])tain,  hearing  a  noise,  ran  on  deck,  but  was 
driven  back  with  repeated  wounds.  Seated  in  his  cabin,  he 
was  stabbed  bv  his  coxswain  and  three  other  mutineers,  and 
forced  out  of  the  cabin  windows ;  he  was  heard  to  speak  as  he 
w^ent  astern.  The  other  otlicers,  except  the  master  and  a  mate, 
were  all  butchered  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  mutineers, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  ship,  conducted  her  to  the 
Spanish  port  of  La  Guaira.  Justice  speedily  overtook  them  : 
many  were  captured  in  Spanish  vessels,  or  recognisetl  in  English 
ones,  and  brought  to  trial.  I  witnessed  tlie  execution  of  some 
at  Portsmouth ;  others  were  hanged  in  the  ports  of  St  Domingo, 
and  the  remains  of  many  were  suspended  on  gibbets  erected 
on  the  sandy  quays  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  harbour,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  crew  suffered  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  murdered >— Captain 
Pigott ;  Lieutenants  Spriggs,  Douglas,  and  Fanshaw ;  purser, 
Mr.  Percy  ;  surgeon,  NIr.  Snnsom;  captain's  clerk,  Mr.  Man- 
ning; boatswain,  Mr.  Smitli;  midshipman,  Mr.  M'Mai'Ua^ 
Lieutenant  of  marines,  name  unknown. 

When  Uear-admiral  Ilervey,  the  connnander-in-cliior  on 
tlie  Leeward-island  station,  became  acquaiiiteil  with  the  circum- 
stance, he  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  ship  and  the  muti- 
neers from  the  governor  of  La  Guaira,  but  was  rofused ;  remon- 
strances were  m  vain.  It  was  manifestly  the  govemor*s  duty 
to  assist  an  open  and  honourable  enemy  in  bringing  to  punish- 
ment men  who  had  been  guilty  of  somss  an  act  of  criminality. 
The  ship  migh^  or  might  not  have  been  retained;  that  was  s 
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mattor  of  no  importance.  She  was  aHorwavd  reeaptuied,  v/\mt 
200  Spaniardt  fell  iipon  herdaoka. 

Another  unfortunate  occurrence  on  this  station  took  place  in 
the  month  of  January,  at  English  harbour,  Antigua,  where 
Lord  Camelford  was  acting  oaptain  of  the  Favourite  eloop  of 
war.  Lieutenant  Peterson  was  first  of  the  Perdrix,  a  post  ship, 
and  a  senior  lieutenant  to  Lord  Camelford.  Captain  Fahie  of 
the  Perdrix  being  absent  on  leave,  the  alarm  guns  were  fired, 
and  Lord  Cameltbrd  sent  to  Lieutenant  Peterson  to  hold  the 
crew  of  the  Perdrix  in  readiness  to  act,  and  to  keep  a  vigilant 
look-out  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  This  order.  Lieutenant 
Peterson,  supposing  himself  the  eommanding  officer,  tliouglu 
proper  to  disobey.  Lord  Camelford  remonstrated  with  him  ou 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  without  being  able  to 
convince  him  of  his  error.  Mr.  Peterson,  on  the  contrar}', 
armed  hb  ship's  company  and  drew  them  up  in  the  dock-yard, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  authority  of  Lorn  Camelford.  His 
lordship,  seeing  things  in  this  extremity,  took  a  pistol  from  the 
hand  of  an  officer,  and,  going  up  to  Lieutenant  Peterson,  asked 
whether  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  he 
had  given  liim.  The  lieutenant  answered,  "  I  do!"  upon 
which  Lord  Camelford,  putting  the  pistol  to  his  breast,  shot 
him  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  addressing  the  crew  of  the  Per- 
drix, told  them  he  had  shot  the  first  lieutenant  for  mutiny. 
The  companies  of  bolh  shi],s,  who  were  ilrawn  up  and  specta- 
tors to  this  rash  and  luijnstifiable  act,  retired  (juietly  to  tlieir 
rt'j?j)ective  ships,  and  on  the  following  day  the  MatihUi,  of  21 
guns.  Captain  M  it  lord,  arrived  in  tlie  harbour,  when  liis  lord- 
ship gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  Captain  Mitfurd  imme- 
diately sent  him  away  to  Martinique,  where  he  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  htnwurabkf  acquitted!  the  court  being  of 
opinion  that  the  very  extraordniary  and  manifest  disobedience 
of  the  deceased  justified  the  act  of  the  prisoner. 

A  circumstance  of  this  peculiarly  unfortunate  nature  demands 
some  explanation.  Lieutenant  Peterson  certainly  acted  under 
a  wrong  inter])retation  of  two  articles  in  the  old  printed  instruc- 
tions, tlie  6th  and  the  14th,  chapter  3.  The  Gth  article  states, 
that  all  commanders  of  sloops,  bombs,  and  that  class  of  vessels, 
should  be  inider  the  command  o( junior  cajitdiux'm  post  ships; 
and  by  the  14th,  in  the  absence  of  th(»  captain  of  any  of  his 
Majesty's  sliips,  the  senior  lieutenant  shall  have  charge  of  the 
shi]),  ami  be  ans\vrral)le  for  the  </«///  of  (he  captain.  Hence 
it  woukl  appear  that  the  unfortunate  officer,  whose  memory  has 
been  stained  with  the  crime  of  mutiny,  only  supposed  himself 
vested  with  the  authority  of  the  cai)tain,  pro  tempore.  Ad- 
mitting the  question  to  bo  doubtfut  aitbw  of  these  officers 
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should  have  waved  his  rank  for  the  public  good,  and  a  eo  virt- 
martial  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  rendered  aniph'  justice  to 
the  injured  person.  Lord  Camelloril  Ivtievv  lhal  Captain  Faliie 
must  return  within  24  hours,  in  wliich  interval  no  real  injury 
could  have  been  sustained  bvbis  Iiordship'ssuspeiisioQ  of  rank. 

I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  war,  and  have 
seen  the  punismnent  of  death  repeatedly  denounced  for  the 
crime  of  mutiny  or  disobedience  of  orders,  particularly  in  time 
of  action ;  but  we  shall  search  that  code  in  vain  to  find  in  what 
part  an  officer^  of  his  own  will,  is  permitted  to  take  the  life  of 
another.  It  is  only  after  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  crime 
before  a  court-martial  that  such  a  sentence  can  be  carried  ipto 
execution.  Had  tlic  lieutenant  been  tried  by  the  law,  it  iw 
possible  that  he  might  have  shown  such  reasons  as  would  have 
induced  a  court  to  pause  before  it  pronounced  even  a  dismissal 
from  the  service;  how  nmch  more  before  sentence  of  death  ? 
Refer  the  case  to  the  12  judges :  they  could  not  have  rt»tuniod 
a  verdict  in  less  than  24  hours.  Shall,  then,  the  hfe  of  a  liunian 
being  be  taken  away  at  the  will  of  offended  pride,  when  the 
highest  tribunals,  even  Majesty  itself,  would  hare  deliberated 
before  inflicting  the  penalty  ? 

The  new  code  of  naval  instructions,  which  are  so  clearly 
defined,  has  yet  been  differently  interpreted  on  certain  points. 
The  author  of  these  pages*  when  with  a  confirmed  commission 
commanding  a  sloop  of  war,  was  by  the  chance  of  service  placed 
under  the  orders  of  a  young  lieutenant,  acting,  it  is  true,  by  an 
admiraVs  order  in  the  temporary  command  of  a  frigate.  Vears 
after  this  a  captain  declared  in  my  presence  that  he  would  not 
obey  a  Heutenant  so  situated  !  Astonished  to  fuid  that  there 
could  still  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  stated. the  case  to  the 
Admiralty.    The  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

Admiraity  Qfice,  Jan.  7,  1823. 

Sir, 

Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  tlie  Admiraity 
your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  stuiing  that  when  in  the  command  of 
the  Amaranthe  sloop  at  Martinique,  in  180S,  the  chance  of  servioe 
placed  you  under  the  orders  of  Lieotenant  Kerr,  then  acting  captain 
by  order  of  Sir  Alerander  Cochrane,  io  the  Circe  frigate,  and  that 
some  doubts  havinii;  arisen  \Nlietlier  you  hnd  any  right  to  obey  the 
Faid  lieu:cnant,  \ou  request  their  lordships*  opinion  as  to  wiiethcr 
you  did  or  did  not  put  a  proper  construction  on  the  0th  article  of  the 
general  printed  instructions,  sect.  2,  chap.  1 ;  1  am  commanded  by 
my  Lords  to  acquaint  you,  that  one  construction  can  only  be  put  on 
the  article  in  question^  and  that  you  took  the  right  one. 

I  am^  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Joan  Baeeow. 

Captain  £,  P.  Brenion% 
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In  the  like  cases,  where  there  is  aiiy  doubt  as  to  the  sui>e- 
liority,  the  officer  of  the  longest  standing  in  the  service  should 
take  the  command,  and  let  me  claim  of  the  other  be  submitted 
to  a  court-martiaL 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the 
crime  of  mutiny  was  not  proved,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable 
Lieutenant  Peterson  acted,  to  the  best  of  his  judgmenC  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  supposing  himself  (erroneously  we  own) 
captain  of  the  Perdrix  for  the  time  by  the  1  1th  article  of  his 
instructions,  and  by  the  6th  that  Lord  Camelford  was  his  junior 
officer. 

I  impute  no  blame  to  the  court  which  tried  the  oftence, — it 
had  good  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  its  verdict ;  but  1  Tear  that  its 
honourable  acquittal  jirotlueed  another  deplorable  act^  wiiich  I 
shall  have  to  relate  hereafter. 
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Kanfjaroo— List  of  the  squadron  captured  by  Sir  John  Warren  and  his 
cruisers — Capture  uf  the  Ambuscade  by  the  Bayunnaise — Rcliuctiuns 
on  that  action — ^Ambition  of  Uie  Diteetory — Bxtenaive  nrepanitioiii  for 
invasion — Brest  fleet  sails — Disturbed  state  of  Ireland — Speech  from 
the  throne — Treaty  with  Russia  and  England — Between  Russia  and 
the  Porte — Great  combination  against  France — Tyranny  of  the  Direc> 
tory— Violation  of  tiw  law  of  nations  in  the  inTasion  of  Egypt— Freneh 
fleet  joins  that  of  Spain,  and  both  get  into  Brest  in  safety — Arrival  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent  at  Spithead — Remarks — He  is  appointed  to  the 
Channel  fleet— Capture  of  La  Vestale:  of  Spanish  galleons  by  British 
fHgates— Immense  treasure — ^Loss  of  the  Impregnable— Remarkable 
instances  of  recapture— Successes  of  Sir  John  Warren  and  Sir  Edward 
Pellow — Fury  and  Harpy  attack  a  French  frigate,  which  is  taken  by 
the  Loire — Sir  Charles  Hamilton  takes  Goree— Descent  in  the  Mor- 

I  bihan — ^Attacks  on  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brest  by  Sir 
John  Wuren, 

Whils  the  fleet  and  army  of  France  were  vainly  attempting  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  lArectory 
were  not  unmindful  that  we  had  a  vulnerable  point  nearer 
home.  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion;  and  the 
Executive  Government  of  Frdnce  hoped,  by  a  timely  aid  to  the 
rebels,  to  feed  the  flame  of  civil  discord,  and  eventually  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  riglit  arm  of  tho  Hrltish  Empiro.  A  strong 
squadron  accordingly  was  despatched  from  Hie^t,  on  the  17th 
September,  1798,  and  arrived  oft"  Lough  Swilly,  but  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  squadron  of  his  Majesty's  sliips,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  who,  in  the 
month  of  October,  was  cruising  otV  that  port.  He  had  with 
him  the  Canada  and  Robust,  of  74  guos  each,  the  Foudroyant, 
of  80,  Magnanime,  of  44,  Melampus,  of  38,  Doris,  of  36 ;  the 
two  latter  were  sent  to  look  out  oft*  Tory  Island  and  the  Rosses. 
In  the  eveninff  of  the  same  day  he  was  jmned  bv  the  Amelia, 
Captain  Herbert,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  parted  with 
the  Ethalion,  Anson,  and  Sylph,  and  that  these  ships  had  with 
great  attention  continued  to  watch  the  French  mmdton  from 
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the  time  of  their  leaving  Braat  On  the  11th  of  October  the 
Anson  and  the  Sylph  fell  in  with  the  admiral,  and  at  noon  the 
enemy  was  discovered  in  the  north-west :  their  force  consisted 
of  one  ship  of  80  guns,  8  frigates,  a  schooner,  and  a  hrig. 
The  signal  was  imnnHliatt'ly  made  for  a  genoral  chase,  and  to 
fomi  in  succession,  as  each  arrived  up  witli  the  enemy;  but 
this,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  was  not  etiected  till  the 
12th,  when,  at  half-])ast  five  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  were 
seen  at  a  little  distance  to  windward  :  the  line  of  battle  ship 
had  lost  her  maiu-topmast.  The  enemy,  finding  ho  could  not 
avoid  lighting,  formed  in  close  order  on  the  starboard  tack» 
and  brought-to  to  engage ;  our  ships  were  led  into  action  by 
the  Robust,  commanded  hy  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Thomborouffh.  At  20  nunutes  past  7  the  fight  began, 
the  Rosses  then  bearing  south-south-west,  distant  nve  leagues. 
At  11  in  the  forenoon,  n(\er  a  defence  of  nearly  four  hours,  the 
ship  of  the  line  struck,  and  proved  to  be  the  Hoche,  of  74  guns, 
now  called  the  Donegal.  The  friofates  made  all  sail  awav,  but 
were  piu'sued,  and  in  five  hours  tliree  of  them  were  taken.  All 
these  ships  were  full  of  troops  and  stores  necessary  for  their 
military  establishments  in  Ireland. 

Another  frigate  was  captured  soon  after  by  the  Melampus, 
Captain  (now  vice-admiral  Sir  Graham)  Moore,  who,  being 
dote  off  St  John's  Point,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
on  the  Idth  of  Ootoberj  at  naadnight,  diiooverad  two  laree 
frigates  to  windward,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  made 
all  sail  in  chase,  thou|[h  only  a  single  ship ;  he  closed  with  the 
nearast,  and,  being  within  hail,  ordered  her  to  bring-to ;  she 
endeavoured  to  escape ;  the  Melampus  opened  a  fire,  which  in 
25  minutes  completely  unrigged  and  forced  her  to  surrender  : 
she  proved  to  be  La  Resolue,  mounted  36  guns,  and  had  500 
Sttamen  and  troops  on  board. 

Her  consort,  the  Inimortalite,  made  several  signals  to  the 
ship  engaged,  but  never  oflored  any  assistance.  One  week 
after  she  had  basely  left  her  consort  to  be  captured  by  a  single 
ship,  she  was  fallen  in  witli  by  the  Fisgard,  commanded  by 
Captain  Byam  Martin.  A  close  action  commenced,  and  con- 
tmued  for  one  hour  and  20  minuteib  when  the  rigging  of 
the  Fisgard  was  io  mudi  cut  that  she  became  unmana^^eabk, 
and  the  enemy  was  making  off;  but  such  was  the  activity  of 
•the  crew  of  the  British  frigate  that  she  was  soon  in  a  state  to 
•renew  the  chase,  and  she  again  brought  the  enemy  to  actioi^ 
fon  one  hour  and  50  minutes  longer,  when  she  caused  him  to 
surrender.  The  French  ship  had  28  24-pounders  on  the 
main  deck,  with  long  nines  and  42-pound  carronades  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  liorMaatle,  and  was  one  of  the  iai^geat  frigatea 
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that  had  fdlleri  into  our  hands.  Slie  was  commanded  ))V 
Citizen  Le  Grand  (who  was  killed  in  the  action),  and  had  on 
lK)ard  580  men,  including  soldiers,  with  General  Menage, 
^econd  in  command  of  the  inviuling  army,  and  the  adjutant- 
general.  These  officers,  with  eiglit  others,  and  41  men,  word 
Killed ;  61  wounded.  The  Fisgard  had  36  killed  aud  wounded. 
The  singular  faf alitjr  which  attended  the  squadron  of  the  re* 
public  on  this  memorable  occasion  deserves  our  particular 
notice,  as  it  places  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  skillj 
breviery»  and  essential  service  of  our  naval  forces. 
.  GenBidering  the  enormous  disparity  of  force  between  our  old 
tWO-and-thirties,  and  the  large  French  frigates  of  IS  and  24- 
poundersi  it  is  wonderful  that  in  no  instance  were  the  former 
ever  captured  by  the  hitter,  when  opposed  nhip  to  ship.  One 
of  the  most  spirited  and  daring  actions  of  all  our  sea-fights  is 
that  which  took  place  between  the  Mermaid,  of  32  guns,  12- 
pounders.  nnd  the  Loire,  liS  guns,  18-pounders. 

On  the  ni<>rnin<x  of  the  l.ltli  of  October,  tin;  Mermaid* 
Kev()lutionn;)in\  ;ni(l  Kann-aroo  briu,  of  18  frun>.  on  the  north- 
west  coast  of  Irt'land.  fell  in  with  two  French  l"i  i<rates,  wliich  in 
the  evening  separated.  Captain  7'wysilen,  in  the  l^i'volu- 
tionnaire,  went  after  one,  while  Captains  Newman  and  Brace, 
who  Were  strongly  attached  to  each  other  firom  their  youth, 
determined  to  remain  together  and  pursue  the  other.  The 
chase  continued  during  a  squally  and  tempestuous  night,  add 
at  three  the  next  day  the  Kangaroo  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
and  most  gallantly  engaged  him^  until  a  shot  from  the  Freftch 
ship  took  away  his  fore-topmast  Captain  Brace  was  now  left 
astern,  while  the  Mermaid  pursued  the  flying  Frenchman,  who 
the  next  morning  brought-to,  and  prepared  for  action*  The 
Mermaid  ran  alongside,  and  at  a  quarter  before  seven  began 
a  rlo>?e  action,  which  lasted  till  half-past  nine,  when  she  had 
lost  her  mizen-mast  and  main-topmast,  had  some  very  heavy 
shot  in  her  sides,  and  was,  in  other  rt^pects,  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  a  mere  wreck ;  in  cons4»quence  of  which  Captain 
Newman  was  comijelU'd  to  relinquish  his  object,  and  his  oppo- 
nent made  sail  otV  niul  escaj)cd,  but  soon  fell  in  with  the 
Anson,  Captain  Durham,  who,  having  lost  his  mizen-niast, 
and  received  other  considerable  damage  in  the  action  with  the 
Hoche,  had  parted  from  the  squadron.  The  Anson  bore  up 
and  brought  her  to  action,  in  which  she  was  gallantly  supported 
by  the  Kangaroo;  Captain  Brace,  having  repaired  msdamages^ 
was  again  ready,  and  closed  with  his  old  antagonist.  After  a 
pontest  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  she  surrendered,  and  proved 
to  be  La  Loire,  of  38  guniv  lS-pounderi>  664  men,  including 
wddisrs  (maiiy  of  whm  wm  artillerymen)^  and  the  staff  of 
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the  third  rcgriment,  intended  for  Ireland,  with  clothing  for  3,000 
troops,  a  brass  field-piece,  1,000  stand  of  arms,  and  many  other 
%varlike  stores :  she  liad  48  men  killed  and  75  wounded  in  the 
action.  The  French  captain  acknowledged  that,  though  taken 
by  the  Anson,  he  was  beaten  by  the  Mermaid. 

On  the  capture  of  La  Hoche,  the  French  frigates  had 
separated  as  just  stated  ;  Captain  Countess,  in  the  EthaUon, 
went  in  pursuit  of  one  of  them,  and,  after  a  long  chase,  came 
up  with  her :  she  made  an  obstinate  resistance  for  one  hour  and 
do  minutes,  when  she  struck,  and  was  found  to  be  La 
Bellone,  of  36  guns,  12-pounders;  she  bad,  besides  her  erew» 
900  soldiers  on  ooard.  In  all  these  actions  the  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded  on  'bound  his  Majesty's  ships  was,  as 
usual,  inconceivably  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Thomborough,  of  the  Robust,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  capture  of  La  Hoche.  His  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  David  Colby*  who  lost  his  arm  in  the  action,  was  made  a 
commander,  and  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain. 

Tile  squadron  winch  sailed  from  Brest  on  this  expedition 
consisted  of  La  Hoche,  74  guns,  taken.  Commodore  Bompard. 
General  Hardi,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in 
Ireland,  and  Monsieur  Simon,  adjutfint-general.  were  on  board. 

La  Coquille,  10  guns,  580  men,  taken;  but  burnt  in 
Ilamoaze  sliortly  after. 

L* Ambuscade,  3G  guns,  559  men,  taken. 

La  R^solue,  36  guns,  510  men,  taken. 

La  Bellone,  46  guns,  580  men,  taken. 

L'lmmortalit^,  40  guns,  9B0  men,  taken. 

La  Romaine,  40  guns,  escaped. 

La  Loire,  44  guns,  taken. 

La  Surveillante,  86  guns,  escaped 

La  Biche,  8  guns,  escaped. 

The  Ambuscade,  of  32  gims,  Captain  H.  Jenkins,  cnnsing 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  fell  in  with  a  large  corvette,  of  28  guns, 
and  having  on  boartl  a  number  of  soldiers,  besides  her  com- 
plement. Captciin  Jenkins  very  properly  made  all  sail,  and 
came  fast  up  with  her  ;  the  land  was  seen  to  leeward.  Fearing 
she  miglit  escape  into  a  French  port,  he  ran  close  under  her 
lee.  and  l)o«r;,ii  to  engage.  Captain  Jenkins,  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  was  taken  off  the  deck  ;  the  first  lieutenant 
and  master  were  killed  soon  after,  all  the  officers  showing  every 
proof  of  Talour  and  good  conduct  to  the  last  monient :  toe 
second  and  third  lieutenants,  and  50  men,  were  ihaemt  in 
priies.  Hie  command  devoked  on  Mr.  William  Beaumont 
Murray,  the  purser^  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rally  the 
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eople :  he  found  the  main  deck  entirely  abandoned ;  a  gun 
ad  burst,  and  killed  1 1  men ;  the  wheel  was  shot  away, 
and  the  quarter-deck  cleared.  In  this  situation  the  foremast 
of  the  Bayonnaise  (the  name  of  the  enemy's  ship)  fell  on  board 
the  Ambuscade ;  and  the  Frenchmen,  finding  such  feeble  re- 
sistance, ventured  to  boards  and  earned  her  with  little  oppo- 
sition. The  FVench  weie»  with  great  reason,  very  proud  of 
this  victory,  and  made  it  a  subject  of  much  boasting. 

The  ^^Jiant  but  unfortunate  Captain  Jenkins  was  honourably 
acquitt^  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  but  did  not  survive  many 
years.  His  wounds  were  of  that  serious  nature  that  he  re- 
tired to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  never  alter  went  without 
crutches 

The  Ambuscade  bein^  a  frigate,  her  captain  considered  that 
he  had  only  to  run  alongside  of  the  enemy  to  ensure  his 
victory ;  and  the  master  sutrgested  going  to  leeward,  to  prevent 
his  getting  in  shore.  This  precaution  occasionod  tho  loss  of 
the  action  :  the  Bayonnaise,  falling  on  l)oard  the  Ambuscade, 
gave  the  enemy  that  advantage  which  tlieir  numbers  ciui))led 
them  to  turn  to  so  good  an  account,  and  of  which  they  most 
gallantly  availed  themselves.  The  omission  to  stow  tlie  ham- 
mocks on  deck  previously  to  going  into  action  was  severely 
punished  by  the  exeoutioa  of  the  enemy's  musketry. 

The  winter  of  1798  and  1799  was  not  remarkable  for  any 
important  movement;  all  parties,  both  in  France  and  England, 
excepting  the  Executive  Directory  and  the  French  army,  were 
heartiiy  tired  of  a  war,  to  the  termination  of  which  there  ap- 
peared no  reasonable  prospect. 

Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  defeats  of  the  fleets  and  armies 
sent  to  cherish  rebellion,  was  still  the  pillar  of  hope  to  the 
Directory,  and  they  determined  upon  making  another  attempt 
to  accomplish  her  separation  from  England,  but  on  a  far  more 
extensive  scale  than  any  hitlierto  conceived.  'I'hey  began  with 
alarming  success  to  promote  disaffection,  while  troops  were 
preparing  at  Brest.  On  the  24th  of  April  their  fleet  s^iiled  to 
form  a  junction  with  that  of  Spain;  after  wiiicli  the  united 
force  was  to  return  to  the  Channel,  and  cover  the  inttMuled 
landing,  when  they  were  to  have  been  supported  by  a  band  of 
organized  rebels.  The  vigilance  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Marquis 
of  Camden,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  discovered,  and  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted,  these  projects.  Many  of  the  consmratora 
were  taken,  tried,  and  executed.  The  Sheares,  M'Nivens, 
O'Connors,  O'Quigleys,  and  others,  either  suffered  on  the  scaf- 
fold or  fled  the  country.  But  such  was  the  alarming  state  of 
the  **  Union/'  as  the  association  then  formed  was  called,  that 
it^  nmificatiiong  extended  to  e?eiy  part  of  the  island;  and 
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the  number  of  concealed  arms  uflerwards  taken,  consUiing  of 
pikes,  muskets,  and  pistols,  amounted  to  129,000.* 

Hit  Majesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  meethw 
of  Parliament  hi  Novemher  1798,  adverted  to  the  condition  « 
the  kingdom,  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  the  perfidy  of  Franco  In 
her  invasion  of  E^ypt,  and  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Grand  Signior  in  opposing 
such  violenoe  and  injustice.  His  Majesty  obsened,  that  the 
extent  of  our  preparations,  and  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
peo])le,  liad  deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  an  invasion 
of  England ;  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had  been  curbed  in 
Ireland  by  the  vigour  of  the  regular  and  fencible  regiments, 
and  tlie  loyalty  and  firmness  of  the  yeomanry  and  volunteer 
forces. 

In  December  a  provisional  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  was  signed  at  FMersburg.  The  principal  conditions 
worst,  that,  should  the  King  of  Prussia  bo  Induced  (as  it  was 
hojied  he  wouM)  to  join  the  confiaderation  aeainst  Fmnee,  his  im- 
perial majesty  would  send  45,000  men,  Infantry  and  cavalry,  to 
his  assistanoe.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  as  usual,  was  to  furnish 
Uie  necessary  pecuniary  aid ;  a  failure  in  any  part  of  which, 
was  to  leave  the  emperor  at  liberty  to  recall  his  forces. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  treaty  was  concluded  betweed 
Enfjlaiid  and  lUissia,  another  was  signed  at  Petersburj;  be- 
tween ih(?  latter  j)owcr  and  Sublime  Porte;  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  \va.s,  tho  reciprocal  guarantee  of  each  other's 
posst;ssions,  particularly  those  of  the  Turks  in  Egypt.  These 
grand  combinations  against  the  French  rendered  the  year  17^.*9 
one  of  the  most  eventful  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Hol- 
land, Italv,  and  the  Rhine  were  the  ehief  meatres  of  oonfliet; 
and  the  nistory  of  that  year  presents  a  melancholy  view  of 
human  sufibring. 

Tho  Council  of  Elders,  of  the  Cisalpine  Republie,  having 
reftned  to  accede  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
France,  the  Directory  ordered  a  contribution  to  be  raised 
among  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  in 
Italy,  and  that  21  members  of  that  council  should  be  super- 
sedetl  and  arrested  ! 

The  Directory  next  declared  war  against  the  Kings  of  Na- 
pies  and  Sardinia,  after  having  purposely  provoketl  those 
monari  hs  to  commit  the  very  acts  by  which  they  incurred  their 
displeasure.  1  hoy  decreed  that  all  foreign  seamen  found  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain  or  Russia  should  be  put  to  death. 
This  mandate  remained  on  the  page  of  history  an  evMenoe  of 
tho  ferocious  oharaotof  of  the  men  who  could  conoehre  It  • 
*  •  flts-BspMi^f  Bewst'OssiiiiittQeifftsHeHWffOoiaM 
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CAPTUBB  OF  TBBfIt  AKD  IJl-SAMTA  BBIOIDiU  4Ub 

On  the  20th  Captain  Charles  Cimiimgham,  in  the  Clyde,  of 
38  guns,  captured,  after  a  very  severe  action,  La  Vestale,  a 
French  frigate,  of  36  guns,  and  235  men.  When  this  ship  was 
first  discovered,  her  consort,  of  equal  ibrce,  was  with  her^  but 
they  separated  on  seeing  tlio  Clyde. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1/99,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Roger 
Curtis  sailed  in  the  Lancaster,  of  64  guns,  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  taking  under  his  convoy  bev  eral  East  Iiidiamen 
and  8tore«8hip8. 

On  the  Iflth  of  Oetober  the  Bthalum,  Akmene,  Triton^  and 
Naiad,  under  the  command  of  Captains  W.  Young,  H.  ikghy, 
J.  Gore,  and  W.  Pierrepoint,  captured,  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
two  Spuiish  frigates ;  one  was  caUed  the  Thetis,  of  36  guns, 
and  250  men,  and  had  on  board  1,400,000  dollars,  with  a 
cargo;  the  other  was  taken  dose  in  shore  by  the  three  other 
lligate<;,  and  had  an  equal  quantity  of  treasure,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  merciiandise ;  she  was  calWl  La  Santa  Brigida,  of 
36  ginis,  and  300  men.  A  Spanish  squadron  of  four  large 
ships  came  out  of  Vigo  to  retake  her,  but  the  British  squadron 
stood  towards  them,  and  they  ran  back  again  into  port.  The 
treasure  taki-n  in  these  ships  Was  all  landed  at  Plymoutli,  and 
loaded  63  artillery  Nvaggons. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  share  of  prize-money 
each  class  received  for  the  Spanish  frigates,  exclusive  of  the 
hull,  stores,  masts,  rigging,  kk 

£.      t.  d. 

Captains  each    .    .  40,730  18  0 

Lieutenants  •    •    .    •    ditto    .    •    5,091    7  9 
Warrant  officers .    •    ^    ditto   •    .    9,468  10  0| 
Midshipmen,  Ac    •««*••      791  17  Ol 
Stamen  and  marines   .    •    •    •    •      18B  4  9) 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  Impregnable,  of  98  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Jonathan  Faulkner,  in  coming  up  to 
Spithcad,  got  on  shore  on  the  Poles,  near  Clucliester-harl)our ; 
she  struck  with  such  force  as  soon  to  have  seven  feet  water  in 
the  hold.  Notwithstanding  her  masts  were  instantly  cut  away, 
the  ship  lightened,  and  every  posaihle  aesistanoe  given,  she  was 
lost.  The  cause  of  thb  accident  was  an  over-anxiety  to  get 
into  Spithead  before  nif^t 

In  me  course  of  the  war  we  have  some  very  extraordinary 
instanoes  of  recapture  from  the  enemy,  by  a  force  so  dispro- 
portionate, that  we  could  scarcely  venture  to  insert  them,  did 
they  not  rest  on  undoubted  authority.  They  prove  the.  superior 
qpirit  and  courage  of  British  seamen. 
...     tha  6th  of  September  an  ordnMloo  trwporti  tadon  with 
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stores,  and  of  considerable  value,  wa?5  taken  off  Folkstono,  by 
a  French  priN  ateer,  which  ])ut.  on  board  seven  Frenchmen,  and 
took  out  the  captain  and  crew,  excepting  two  seamen,  who  in 
the  night  rose  upon  the  Frenchmen,  threw  two  overboard,  who 
made  resistance,  and  having  secured  the  other  Hve,  brougiit 
the  ship  into  Dovor  harbour. 

The  snow.  Liberty,  returning  from  the  West  Indies  in  Janu- 
ary 1797>  was  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer. The  master  and  crew  were  taken  out,  excepting  the 
mate  and  one  boy,  who  were  left  with  the  prize-master  ana  nine 
Frenchmen;  among  the  latter  a  quarrel  ensued,  which  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  the  mate  and  the  boy  proposed  to  four  of 
the  Frenchmen,  who  were  against  the  master  and  the  other 
five,  to  take  the  vessel  from  them;  this  they  effected  by  knock- 
ing down  the  prise-master  with  an  axe,  and  securing  his  party 
below ;  after  which  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Oliver,  and  who 
spoke  the  French  lanpiafje,  told  the  traitorous  Frenchmen  that 
their  only  chance  of  .safety  was  in  a  British  port,  us  they  would 
certainly  be  put  to  death  if  they  returned  to  France.  This 
argument  appearing  unanswerable,  the  vessel  was  conductetl 
into  Cork,  and  the  mate  and  boy  claimed  a  salvajye,  which 
being  refused  by  the  owners,  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Admirahjr  in  iSOO. 

Sir  William  Scott  reviewed  the  whole  case  with  his  usual 
perspicuity,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  applicants  de- 
served the  highest  reward  which  the  law  could  allow ;  he  there- 
fore adjudged  the  recaptors  one-uxth  of  the  ship  and  cargo^ 
together  with  reasonable  costs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Noveiuber  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  of  Sunderlai\d,  3-  ]LJnvk'inj^  master,  was  captured  in 
crossing  the  Kentish  «KiU)ck,  by  a.  French  bigger  privateer. 
The  master  and  two  men  were  put  into  the  Frenchman's  boat, 
to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  privateer,  which  was  giving  chaso 
of  another  vessel,  and,bv  carrvingr  a  i)ress  of  sail,  in  a  short 
time  left  the  boat  nearly  five  miles  astern  ;  this  circumstance 
induced  Mr.  Unwin  to  conceive  it  practicable  to  retake  his  own 
vessel,  and  wresting  a  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  officer  in 
the  boat,  he  compelled  the  French  sailors  to  row  him  back  to 
the  Marauis  of  Granby,  which  he  gallantly  boarded,  and  soon 
cleared  tne  deck  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  precipitately  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and  were  picked  up  by  their  countrymen  in  the 
boat  Mr.  Unwin  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  but  what  became 
of  the  French  sailors  and  the  boat  was  not  known.  Hie  com- 
mittee of  the  Navigation  Policy  Company,  in  which  the  vesaeL 
was  insured,  as  a  reward  for  Mr.  Un win's  bravery  and  merit, 
presented  him  irith  a  pieee  of  pkte;^  with  a  suitable  inscriptioii. 
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A  whaler,  called  the  Wraith,  of  Leith,  was  retaken  from  16 
Frenchmen,  by  the  mate  and  a  boy,  who,  having  armed  them- 
selves while  most  of  the  Frenchmen  were  aloft  reefing  the  top- 
sails, obliged  them  one  by  one  to  come  down,  and  go  into  the 
boat  which  was  towing  astern  ;  when,  throwing  them  a  bag  of 
biscuits,  they  cut  the  rope,  and  left  them  to  their  fate-  The 
ship  was  brouglit  safe  into  port. 

Sir  John  Warren  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  with  detached 
squadrons  under  the  orders  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  the  Channel, 
kept  the  coast  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  eoatinual  state  of 
ahum.  Sir  Edward  attacked  the  forts  on  the  peninsula  of 
Quiheron,  silenced  and  destroyed  them,  and  brought  away 
many  small  vessels;  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Morhihan,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay,  and  destroyed  a  corvette^  of  16  guns; 
two  gun-vessels,  two  brigs,  and  two  8loop8»  were  brou^t  away, 
with  100  prisoners;  many  small  vessels  were  burnt,  and  the 
magaiine  Uown  up.  Sir  John  Warren,  off  the  Penmarks, 
drove  on  shore,  captured  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  merchant- 
men, laden  with  provisions  for  the  fleet  in  Hrest,  and  captured 
three  sail  of  armed  vessels  which  escorted  them.  His  next 
attempt  was  not  so  successful,  not  from  want  of  the  usual  good 
managenu  lit  and  gallantry  of  his  followers,  but  because  the 
enemy,  aware  of  his  design,  escaped  up  the  river  of  Quimper. 
The  execution  of  the  plan  was  intrusted  to  Captain  T.  B.  Martin, 
of  the  Fisgard,  who  had  orders  to  cut  out  a  frigate,  of  28  guns, 
and  some  smaller  iCrmed  vessels  and  merchantmenj  from  that 
river.  The  marines  from  the  ships,  with  a  proper  number  of 
seamen,  landed  on  each  side,  while  the  boats  proceeded,  but 
they  soon  found  that  their  enemy  had  got  beyond  their  reach* 
The  parties  on  shore,  however,  took  the  batteries,  blew  up  the 
magazine,  destroyed  the  guns,  and  returned  on  board  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

Sir  John  Warren  was  off  Noirmoutier,  where  the  enemy 
had  rollectod  a  convoy  of  victuallers,  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  fleet  at  Brest.  It  consisted  of  a  ship  of  20,  and  a  lugger 
of  12  guns,  two  sloops  of  six  guns  each,  and  one  cutter  of  six 
guns,  with  15  sail  of  merchant  vessels;  the  whole  of  which 
were  boarded  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries,  and,  as  the 
tide  would  not  admit  of  their  being  brought  out,  they  were  all 
burnt.  This  service  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain T.  B.  Martin,  of  tne  ■  Fisgard,  assisted  by  Lieutenant 
Burke,  who  had  the  boats  of  the  Renown,  Defence,  and  Fisgard, 
under  his  orders,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  from  each. 
The  immense  superiority  of  force  brought  against  our  brave 
fellows,  alter  their  boats  were  high  and  dry  aground,  occasioned 
some  loss;  though  they  dragged  a  vessel  large  enough  to  con- 
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tain  their  party  orer  a  sand  two  mileB  in  length,  until  they  were 
up  to  thoir  necks  in  water  before  she  floated.  Ninety-two 
omoers,  seamen,  and  marinef?,  were  taken  prisoners,  sonic  of 
them  wounded.  Lieutenant  Burke,  of*  the  Renown,  was  anion 
the  latter;  he  was  afterwards  promoted,  and  commanded  the 
Seagull  brig,  in  which  he  was  most  unfortunately  drowned^ 
with  all  his  crew. 

Captain  Josliua  Sydney  Horton,  in  the  Fairy,  and  Captain 
Henry  Baiely,  in  the  Harpvi  sloops  of  war»  ia  the  month  of 
Eebmary,  attacked  a  laroe  rrenen  frigate  on  the  coast  of 
France^  and  enm[ed  her  for  nearly  twohouii,  when  she  hauM 
9ff,  and  the  Bntiui  sloops,  as  soon  as  they  were  acain  in  coo* 
didoni  went  in  pursuit  of  her.    Fortunately,  they  fell  in  with  a 

Xidron  under  Captain  Newman,  in  La  Loire*  of  40  funs^ 
joined  in  the  chase,  and  on  the  following  momin?  the 
enemy  took  refuge  under  a  battery  amontj  the  seven  islands, 
where  Captain  Newman  very  soon  compelled  tier  to  surrender: 
she  was  called  La  Pallas,  of  42  guns,  and  350  men.  Captains 
ilorton  and  Bazely  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-ca]>tai!is. 

The  incidents  on  the  coast  of  Africa  being  iew,  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  Channel-service. 

'  The  island  of  Goree  was  taken  in  1800  by  Captain  Sir 
Charles  Hamilton,  in  the  Melpomene.  It  surrendered  on  the 
dth  of  Aprils  without  vesistaiioe. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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Captain  Lawford  takes  Swedish  IKgate  and  convoy— Judffment  of  Sir 
William  Scott — Statement  of  shipping;  which  passed  the  Sound  in  one 

year — Attack  on  the  sluices  of  Slykcns,  and  capture  of  8ir  Eyre  Coote 
and  his  army — Captain  King  in  the  Syrius  takes  two  Dutch  frijiatcs— 
.  Unfortunate  decii»ion  of  a  British  captain,  and  consequent  suicide-^ 
Refleotions  and  maxim  of  Nelson — Cflaims  of  sloops  of  war  to  share  in 
the  capture — Ju(lp;niont  nanaiit  conduct  of  Captains  Winthorp  and 
M'Keiizie — Great  armament  and  attack  on  the  II elder — Capture  of 
the  Dutch  fleet — Russian  auxiliaries — Farther  succtiikiies,  and  disasters 
in  Holland— Landing  of  tba  Dulra  of  York— Sevtra  baUles— Suspen- 
sion of  arms— Evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  aUied  f<Hroes — Rum  of 
Holland — List  of  Dutch  ships  taken,  and  of  British  forces — Obser^'a- 
tions— Official  p^rs — Thanks  of  Parliament — Reward  to  Admiral 
MileheU— One  of  the  Dutch  mgates  upset  at  the  Noie,  in 
Cause — Anecdote  of  a  British  sailor  saving?  a  Dutchman— Jealousy 
between  Russia  and  England— Madame  Chevalier  sent  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  St.  Petersburg — Revival  of  northern  confederacy — Right 
of  search  disputed — Rigorous  detention  of  neutrals  tyy  British  cruisers 
— Difficulty  of  enemy  in  procuring  colonial  produce — Anecdote  of  the 
Shark — Atfair  of  the  Nemesis  and  Freya — Lord  Whitworth  sent  to 
adjust  the  dispute  between  England  and  Denmark  —  Temporary 
arrangement — Affair  of  the  Haufeman  Danish  frigate  at  Gibraltar-^ 
Observation  of  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  supported  by  Puffendorf— Captain 
Inman  and  squadron  attack  French  snips  in  Dunkirk  roads— Capture 
of  La  Desir6e,  and  gallant  conduct  of  d^ptain  Palnok  Cttmpball,  (d 
the  Dart. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1 798,  an  affair  took  place  between  some 
liritisii  cruisers  and  a  Swedish  frigate,  with  her  convoy,  which, 
though  on  our  side  entirely  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations, 
served  to  imbitter  thoee  irritated  feelmgs  so  long  oberbhed 
against  us     the  northern  powers. 

.  Captain  John  Lawford>  in  the  Romney,  of  50  guns,  and  Gap- 
tain  Henry  Raper,  in  the  Champion,  of  24  giins«  stationed 
between  tm  Noith  Foreland  and  the  Fljemish  banks,  fell  in  with 
a  frigate  having  a  great  number  of  ships  and  Tessels  under  her 

charge.  Captain  Lawford  desired  them  to  heave  to,  and  imimi" 
diately  sent  an  officer  on  board  to  inquire  of  what  the  cargoea 
of  the  merchant  vessels  consisted,  and  whither  they  wore  bound  ? 
The  answer  returned  was  that  they  were  Swedes,  laden  with 
pitchy  tai;,  iroi^  and  hemp»wbound  ii  vanous  ports  in  tl)e  Mfi4i* 
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terranean.  Captain  Tvawford  feeling  all  the  responsibility  of 
his  situation,  still  keeping  the  convoy  in  view,  instantly  sent  an 
officer  to  the  Admiralty  for  instructions.  He  returned  with 
directions  to  detain  the  merchant  vessels,  and  carry  them  into 
the  nearest  English  port.  These  orders  Captain  Lawford 
communicated  by  Captain  Kaper  in  respectful  terms  to  the 
Swedish  captain,  who,  having  prepared  for  action,  showed  his 
inatnictioiis  to  repel  force  bv  force,  should  any  attempt  be  made 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  his  convoy,  and  declared  that  he 
should  defend  it  to  the  last  The  British  comniodore  was 
equally  prepared,  and,  during  the  night,  got  poesession  of  most 
OI  the  vessels.  In  the  mornmg  the  Swede  sent  an  armed  boat 
to  one  of  his  convoy  which  had  been  boarded,  and  taking  out  by 
force  the  British  oflScer  left  in  charge  of  her,  detainca  liim ; 
after  which  he  sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate  with  Captain  Law- 
ford  for  having,  under  cover  of  the  night,  boarded  and  got  pos- 
session of  his  convoy,  which  he  said  was  unobserved  by  him,  or 
he  should  have  resisted.  Upon  farther  conference,  however, 
and  being  convinced  that  he  was  incapable  of  effectually 
opposing  tile  iorce  of  the  British  vessels,  he  consented  to  go  witn 
his  convoy  into  Margate-roads,  and  released  the  British  officer; 
but  on  hb  arrival  ihsre,  he  repented  of  his  conduct,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  not  exchanged  a  few  broadsides  with  the  Romney. 
The  merchant  vessels  were  all  detained  and  condemned  as 
lawM  prices ;  but  the  ship  of  war  was  allowed  to  proceed 
to  sea. 

In  the  following  year  Sir  William  Scott  gave  his  judgment 
on  this  important  case.  He  commented  on  the  hostile  array 
and  threatening  language  used  by  the  Swede,  and  after  one  of 
the  most  luminous  discourses  ever  pronounced  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, he  condemned  the  hulls  and  cargoes  of  all  the  merchant 
vessels,  but  directed  the  restoration  of  the  private  ventures  of 
the  masters.  The  property  condemned,  taken  at  a  rough 
valuation,  was  estimated  at  £000,000  sterling.  The  whole  of 
the  judgment  is  siven  at  length  in  Schomberg,  vol.  iii.  p.  264, 
and  is  well  wormy  the  attention  of  the  naval  and  mercantile 
reader.  It  is  remarkable  that*  in  summing  up  the  merits  of 
the  case^  the  learned  judge  was  chiefly  guided  in  his  decision 
by  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  author,  PulBfondorf. 

This  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  narrow  seasi,  and 
convey  articles  contraband  of  war  into  the  portsof  our  enemies, 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  try  the  effects  of  the  code  which  had 
been  composed  by  the  northern  confederacy,  in  which,  among 
other  propositions,  it  had  affected  to  declare  what  articles 
should  be  considered  contraband  of  war ;  among  them  pitch, 
tar,  iron,  hemp«  and  masts,  are  not  enumerated,   ilad  tho 
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nimstm  of  George  tbe  Third  quietly  acceded  to  this  decree, 
the  uavol  poirer  of  Great  Britain  must  have  sunk  under  the 
fatal  eomproniise. 

Russia  did  not  exactly  participate  in  the  feelings  of  Sweden 
on  t  he  occasion  just  related  of  the  convoy  in  the  North  Seas. 
Paul  the  First,  a  weak  prince,  of  a  petulant  and  ungovernable 
temper,  kept  upon  terms  witb  England  more  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  party  in  his  court  than  from  any  partiality  to 
the  nation,  or  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  nobles  of  Russia  having  vast  landed  property, 
Britain  was  their  best  customer  for  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
Memel  and  Riga  supplied  us  with  hemp  and  tallow,  masts 
anil  liides  ;  and,  as  we  had  the  power  of  excluding  all  other 
purchasers  from  the  market,  they  knew  that  a  war  with  us 
would  destroy  their  commerce.  For  a  short  time,  therefore, 
they  were  enabled  to  keep  the  Emperor  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  sound  policy ;  he  e? en  joined  his  land  and  sea 
forces  to  ours,  and,  for  the  consideration  of  an  enormous  sum 
of  money,  consented  that  his  soldiers  and  sailors  should  share 
in  the  glory  and  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Holland. 

Successnil  on  the  ocean,  and  in  all  insular  attacks.  Great 
Britain  was  seldom  equally  fortunate  when  she  planned  a 
descent  on  the  Continent.  Our  ministry  rarely  obtained  correct 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country :  the  ignorance  of  the  British  cabinet  upon  these  im- 
portant points  is  now  admitted.  Of  the  nortliern  departments 
of  France  Mr.  Pitt's  knowledge  was  chiefly  acquired  from 
English  adventurers,  who  were  permitted  by  the  French 
Government  to  see  and  to  report  just  as  much  as  would  serve 
its  own  purpose.  Thus,  by  the  art  of  the  Directory,  ministers 
were  completely  deceived,  and  the  nation  disappointed :  this 
was  particularly  exemplified  in  the  aihar  of  the  sluice  of  Slykens. 
A  notorious  smuggler  had,  upon  promise  of  pardon,  and  the 
remittance  of  certain  penalties,  to  which  he  had  rendered  him« 
self  obnoxious,  engaged  to  give  such  intelligence  as  would  enable 
us  to  strike  a  great  blow  at  the  inland  commerce  and  navigation 
of  France  and  Belgium,  between  the  Scheldt  and  Ostend.  Mr. 
Pitt  placed  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  the  veracity  of  this 
man,  who,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  was  in  the 
secret  service  and  pay  of  more  than  one  employer;  and  the 
executive  Directory  was,  through  his  ugcncy,  fully  informed  of 
all  our  intended  operations.  On  his  suggestions,  however,  a 
descent  was  ])lanned  u])on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  the  com- 
•  mand  of  the  forces  intrusted  to  Major-general  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
The  troops  consisted  of  two  companies  of  light  infantry  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards^  two  of  the  3a  Guards^tM  Ilth  r^gmisnt  of 
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Foot,  23(1  and  49th  flank  cotnpafiies,  (making  in  all  about  2,000 
men,)  and  six  ])ieces  of  field  artillery.  They  were  conducteil 
over  by  a  s(|iiadron  of  small  frigates,  sloops  of  war,  bomb- 
vesspls.  ruttcrs,  and  g^nn-boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Home  Pophani,  who,  it  was  believed,  equally  deceived  with  the 
minister,  was  the  principal  projector  of  the  enterprise.  That 
^reat  political  chimera,  tbe  uivasion  fO  long  threatened  hj 
France  and  draaded  by  England^  haunted  Uie  ileeping  and 
.waking  thoughts  of  some  of  the  greateit  people  of  our  oountrv. 
6iin-boats»  horse-boats^  and  small  transportSj  were  continiialljr 
passing  from  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldtf  through  tbe  otmal  to 
Ostend,  whence  they  watched  a  convenient  opportunity^  and, 
gliding  along  the  shore  to  Calais,  reached  Boulogne^  the  general 
rendesvous  of  all  vessels  intended  for  tliis  desperate  effort  of 
Gallic  enmity.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  direction  of  Captain  Popliani, 
was  to  obstruct  this  inland  communication  betwetMi  l^Vanco, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  by  destroying  the  sluices  at  Slykens, 
not  far  from  Ostend;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  this  much 
greater  importance  was  attached  than  it  really  deserved.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  enterprise  bad  entirely  succeeded^  the  same 
means  of  intercourse  along  the  coast  still  remained  from  the 
Holder  Point  to  Ostend  as  between  this  latter  place  and  Bou- 
logne^ which  the  utmost  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  had  rarely 
been  able  to  interrupt:  if,  on  tbe  other  hand,  France  had 
attached  the  same  importance  to  this  inland  navigation  which 
was  oriven  to  it  by  the  secret  advisers  of  the  minister,  it  is  not 
likely  that  tlie  port  would  have  been  left  unguarded  by  a  go- 
vernment «o  remarkable  for  its  military  and  j)olitical  sagacity. 
The  forces  destined  for  this  service  were  assembled  at  Mar- 
gate,* wliencc  they  sailed  on  tlie  14th  of  May,  and  on  the  19th 
arrived  on  the  coast  which  was  to  be  tbe  scene  of  their  oj>era- 
tions.  As  the  httle  fleet  aiu  liored  near  Ostend,  it  came  on  to 
blow  from  the  westward,  making  the  coast  a  lee  shore.  Cap- 
tain Popham  and  the  general  were  deliberating  on  the  expe- 
diency of  putting  to  sea  until  a  more  &YourMle  oppoitumty 
shoufd  present  itself,  when,  about  this  time^  a  ymaA  hafing 
been  taken  out  from  under  the  batteries,  was  brought  to  toe 
commodore ;  the  master  and  crew  reported  that  numbers  of 
gun-boats  were  preparing  to  oome  from  Holland,  and  that  the 

*  A  melaacholy  and  very  remarkable  inciJeut  ucciinred  on  this  occasion, 
which  shows  th«  mecmily  of  the  ino!<t  profound  secrecy  in  the  leaders  of  an 
enterprise.  A  younj^  officer  of  the  Guarnu,  and  of  a  noble  family,  had  unfortu- 
uateiy  been  made  aci^uaiiited,  under  a  promiiw  of  the  most  iuviolable  secrecy, 
with  tlM  dMtaaakion  of  the  amuuoMit}  tbii,  b  an  unguarded  moment, 
dhrulgcd,  and  on  the  fulluvrin^  digr  pot  s  psnod  lo  hif  tiistMWti  While  the 
Imeportt  ifty  ia  liUrgate  zoada. 
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enemy  had  very  fow  troops  in  the  ncifl^hboiiring  towns  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent.  As  might  have  been  expected,  both  these  reports 
turned  out  to  bt?  false,  and  it  is  most  probable  tliat  the  vessel  was 
purposely  tlirown  in  the  way  in  order  to  deceive  our  com- 
manders by  fabricated  stories.  Whatever  mav  have  been  their 
intention,  tho  major-general  gave  credit  to  tfiem,  and,  though 
the  surf  was  running  very  high,  propoiad  an  immediate  land« 
•iog.  This  was  effiseted  under  a  feeble  fire  from  the  batteriei 
of  Ostend^  and  was  returned  by  our  sloops  of  war  and 
gun-brigs. 

As  a  feint  to  cover  their  real  intentions,  the  plaee  was  sum* 
moned  to  surrender,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  gar* 
risen  returned  a  prompt  and  laeonic  refusal*  By  five  o'clook 
in  the  morning  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  on  shore* 
with  combustibles  adapted  for  their  work.  The  batteries,  in 
the  mean  time,  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  coverinor  shij)s.  and  did 
tlieni  some  damage;  but  the  surf  increasing,  part  ol"  the  troops 
could  not  land.  About  10  o'clock,  the  preparations  being  com- 
plete, the  train  was  tired,  and  a  great  explosion  announced  tlie 
partial  destruction  of  tlie  sluices.  The  enemy  now  began  to 
assemble  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  neighbouring  siind- 
hills.  The  object  of  the  expedition  being  so  far  effected,  the 
general  turned  towards  the  sea  with  the  intentionof  re-embarking 
his  troops ;  but  the  surf  had  increased  so  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible. In  this  situation  the  soldiers  lay  on  their  arms  the  whole 
night  of  the  19th;  and,  at  daylight  on  the  20th,  the  British 
general  found  himself  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  cordon  of 
the  enemy*s  troops,  while  the  sea  in  his  rear  presented  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  his  retreat.  Under  these  cii*cum» 
stances  he  made  the  best  defence  in  his  power ;  he  had  not 
brought  artillery  on  shore  with  him,  and  the  navy,  anxious 
spectators  of  his  distress,  could  afford  no  assistance.  Having 
maintained  his  post  for  twu  hours,  and  repulsed  a  vigorous 
attack,  in  which  himself  and  manv  of  his  officers  were  wounded, 
and  about  150  of  his  men  killed,  he  was  induced,  from  motives 
of  humanity,  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  surrender  the  little 
army  ])risoners  of  war.  The  number  taken,  including  Capt.iiu 
M* Keller,  of  tiie  navy,  and  some  seamen,  was  about  1,400 
officers  and  men.  The  advantage  gained  over  the  enemy  was 
the  destruction  of  two  or  three  gates  of  a  navigable  canal,  pro- 
ducing no  other  effect  than  the  interrupticn,  for  a  few  days,  of 
the  transiK>rt  of  coals  and  provisions  from  one  part  of  Flanders 
to  the  other.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  lament  that  so  many 
brave  men,  and  the  honour  of  the  country,  were  thus  incautiously 
exposed  for  an  object  so  contemptible.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Haly,  of  the  11th  ITool^  was  kiUeo,  and  many  other  gallant 
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officers  severely  wouikUhI.  The  loss  on  board  the  ships  of  war 
was  tritlinor.  Captain  Popham  beheld  from  the  deck  of  his 
vessel  the  fatal  result  of  the  enterprise, and  returned  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  the  Admiral t\'. 

In  the  month  of  October  Captain  Richaid  King,  in  the 
Syrius,  of  36  suns,  while  cruising  in  the  North  Seias,  fell  ia 
with  two  Dutcn  frigates,  which  had  got  out  of  the  T«cel  un- 
perceired  by  the  bu>ckading  squadron.  On  bdng  chased  hv 
the  SyriuB,  they  neparated.  Captain  King  pursued  and  took 
the  one  ttearest  to  him,  which  happened  to  be  the  smallest,  and 
having  secured  her  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^  went  in  chase 
of  the  other,  which  he  brought  to  action  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evenipfT,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Waiiksamheid  (Vigilant),  of  2  4  guns,  and  the  Furie,  of  36; 
they  were  niannod  with  Dutch  seamen  and  French  soldiers, 
ancl  had  on  board  6,000  stand  of  arms,  with  other  warlike 
stores,  boimd  to  Ireland.  Tiie  manner  in  which  these  two  ships 
behaved  before  the  enemy  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  Dutch 
considered  they  had  no  longer  a  country  to  fight  for,  and  were 
resdved  not  to  serve  the  French  republic,  when  the  aUemative 
was  only  death  or  an  English  prison. 

A  Bntish  sloop  of  war  was  no  very  distant  spectator  of  the 
capture  of  the  Waaksamheid :  the  captain  was  urged  in  vain 
by  his  officers  to  run  down  and  join  in  the  combat.  He  had 
unfortunately  adopted  a  notion  that  all  three  of  the  frigates 
were  enemies,  and  the  engagement  between  them  a  mere  de- 
ception, with  a  view  to  decoy  him  within  gun-shot.  His  private 
signal  hnd  been  answered  by  tlie  Syrius,  but  in  this  he  placed 
no  confidence,  and  the  fatal  self-delusion  continued  until  the 
action  was  deeidcnl.  Convinced  at  lencrth  of  his  error,  he  sank 
into  a  deep  melaneiiolv.  TIk*  conuiiauder-in-chief,  with  whom 
h«;  had  served  and  distintruished  himself  in  the  memorable 
J  1th  of  October,  refused  to  ^ee  him,  and  a  few  weeks  after  he 
died  by  his  own  hand  at  an  inn  at  Harwich. 

A  captain  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
but  should  cautiously  weigh  the  united  opinions  of  men  who* 
on  such  occasions,  are  always  on  the  side  of  national  honour; 
and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  let  the  advice  of  Nelson  prevail — 

Fight.- 

OS  the  capture  of  these*  two  frigates,  a  question  of  law  arose 
of  a  nature  particularly  affecting  the  naval  service.*  The  Scor- 
pion, the  Fairy,  and  the  Kite,  sloops  of  war,  in  addition  to  the 
one  hefore  mentionetl,  were  in  sight  with  a  convoy  at  the  time 
the  chase  began.   The  senior  officer  of  the  convoy  ordered  the 
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Scorpion  to  reconnoitre  the  strange  ships,  and  soon  after  recalled 
her  on  a  supposition  that  they  were  friends.  The  sloops,  thougli 
sailing  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  absent  during  the  action, 
claimed  to  share,  from  the  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
ture, under  the  plea  of  constructive  assistanco  ;  alleging  that, 
by  tlieir  presence,  they  had  induced  the  Dutch  shi])s  to  separate, 
and  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Captain  KIii^  to 
make  the  signal  for  an  enemy.  It  was  admitted  tliat  the  Scor- 
pion (the  nearest  of  the  three  sloops  to  llie  Dutch  ships)  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  enemies  or  friends.  The  counsel 
for  the  chiiniants  contended  that  they  were  preventetl  from  con- 
tributiiii^  tlieir  assi^tallce  hy  the  neglect  of  Captain  Kin<^  in  not 
caUinir  them  to  him;  and,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  it  was  more 
forcihlv.  and  with  strict  pro])rit'ty,  maintained  that  the  sloo])s 
had  an  imperative  duty  to  perlorni.  namely,  tliat  of  guarding  their 
convoy,  which,  by  contiiming  the  chase,  they  nmst  have  left 
unprotected,  thereby  violating  their  duty,  and  subjecting  the 
captains. to  the  foiieiture  of  their  prize-money  to  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

With  respect  to  sharing  for  the  Waaksamheid,  the  judge 
decreed  that  the  claimants  must  prove  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Captain  King,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  navy,  to  make 
the  signal  for  an  enemy ;  they  were  also  to  prove  that  intimida- 
tion was  produced  by  their  appearance,  and  that  the  capture 
was  made  within  such  a  distiuice  as  would  not  have  removed 
them  from  the  fair  limits  of  their  convoy  duty.  Fhe  capture  of 
tlie  Waaksamheid  was  eftectetl  at  nine  in  llie  morninof,  that  of 
the  Fury  at  seven  in  the  evenin<:.  wh(Mi  no  otlier  ship  was  in 
si^^ht.  and  the  chum  of  the  sloops  tor  tin;  latter  was  con- 
setpiently  rejected.  On  this  question  I  think  the  practice  of 
the  service  comj)letely  justified  Captain  King,  who.  had  ho 
called  the  sloops  to  his  assistance,  would  have  exposed  his  own 
character^ to  the  imputation  of  timidity,  and  have  incurred  a 
heavy  responsibility  by  withdrawing  the  protection  from  the 
trade,  and  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  numerous  privateers 
which  at  that  time  infested  the  North  Seas. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June  the  boats  of  the  small  squa- 
dron cruising  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Winthorp,  in  the 
Circe,  of!*  th(^  coast  of  Holland,  very  gallantly  cut  out  from 
the  Wadde  12  merchantmen,  some  with  valuable  cargoes, 
without  a  man  heing  either  killed  or  wounded,  although  much 
annoyed  hy  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  and  gun-boats. 
On  the  lOih  of  July  the  boats  of  the  same  ships,  with  equal 
resolution  and  I  ravery,  cot  out  three  more  valuable  V(»ssels 
from  the  same  place,  and  burnt  another  laden  with  ordnance 
litores.    TUu  sM^uadrou  cou:iisted  of  the  tbUowing  ships ; — 
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8ktf§»  ChiMt  GHMMMfcra; 

Circe    «    •    •  •  88   Capt.  R.  Winthorp, 

Jalouse*    •    •  •  18   —  Temple. 

Pylades      •    •  •  14    —  Adam  Mackcnsie. 

L'Espieo^le      .  ,  14   —  Boordcr. 
Aud  two  cutters. 

On  the  11th  of  August  Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Pylades, 
and  Captain  Booi*der,  of  the  P'spiegle,  with  the  Courier  cutter, 
Lio\itcnaiit  Searlo.  wore  onleiod  by  Captain  Sotheron.  of  the 
Latona  IViofatc,  who  coniniaiKlecl  a  small  squadron  on  the 
roa<»t  of  Holland,  to  attack  ^onu*  enemy's  vessels  between  the 
island  of  Schiermonikooj^r  and  tlie  main  land  of  Holland; 
which  service  they  performed  with  nnich  skill  and  courage, 
bringing  oft'  the  Crash  (iurmerly  a  gun-brig  in  his  Majesty's 
service).  Tlie  Dutch  officer  who  commanded  her  made  a  most 
gallant  letistanoe.  She  mounted  twelve  cam>nades,  thirty- 
two  24  and  18  pounders,  with  60  men.  The  Pylades  had  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  following  day  Captain  Mackenzie,  having  manned 
the  Crash,  and  appointed  Lieutenant  Slade,  of  the  Latona,  to 
command  her,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy*s  remain- 
ing force,  which  liad  taken  shelter  near  a  battery  and  anned 
schooner,  from  under  the  guns  of  which  he  had  previously  cut 
out  a  large  schuyt.  This  vessel  he  named  the  Undaunted, 
lilted  her  with  two  l'2-])ound  carronades,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  her  to  Lieutoiiiint  Humphries,  of  the  Juno.  'J'he 
de])th  of  water  not  being  sutlicicnt  for  the  sloops  of  war  to  get 
within  shot  of  the  enemv's  battery  and  vessels,  Ca])tain  Mac- 
kenzie  directed  the  small  craft,  consistinf;  of  the  launches  of  the 
Undaunted,  Latona,  and  Pylades,  each  with  a  12-pound  car- 
ronade,  together  with  the  Crash,  and  the  boats  of  this  little 
squadron,  to  proceed  to  the  attack.  The  enemy,  at  first,  kept 
up  a  brisk  fire,  but  it  was  returned  so  warmly,  and  with  such 
effect,  that  they  soon  abandoned  the  batteries,  and  the  crew  of 
the  schooner  got  on  shore,  first  setting  her  on  fire.  In  the  mean 
time.  Lieutenant  Cowen,  of  the  Pylades,  landed,  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  battery,  and  brought  off  two  brass  field- pieces. 
The  schooner  was  destroyed,  and  a  row-boat  and  12  schuyts 
taken.  This  service  was  performed  without  a  man  being  hurt. 
Ca])tain  Mackenzie  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-captain. 

I  he  British  Cabinet,  having  been  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
public  mind  in  Holland  had  undergone  a  favourable  change 
towards  its  legitimate  government,  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  these  sentiments  by  a  debarkation  in  the  country,  which 
would  at  the  same  time  operate  as  an  important  diversion  in 
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favour  of  the  Continental  powers.  They  prepared  to  tarry 
their  plans  into  execution  early  in  the  summer  of  1799. 

On  this  occasion  the  Government  acted  with  more  than 
usual  caution,  keeping  its  designs  a  profound  secret  until  the 
completeness  of  the  preparations  rendered  secrecy  unavailincr. 
The  troops  for  the  expedition  assembled  at  Southampton  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  his 
Royal  Ilitiliuoss  the  Duke  of  York,  with  General  Sir  Ralpii 
Abercronibie  as  his  second.  The  army  amomited  to  about 
27,000  uioii.  A  large  fleet  of  sliips  of  war,  both  British  and 
Russian,  with  a  number  of  transports,  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Duncan.  The  principal  embarkations  took 
place  at  Yarmouth,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Deal ;  and  the 
Dutch  discovered  that  it  was  against  them  that  this  formidable 
force  was  to  be  eni])loyed.  Between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
a  treaty  was  entered  into,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
emperor  should  furnish  17,500  men  for  the  eniedition  to  Hol- 
land^ with  six  ships  of  the  hne,  five  frigates,  and  two  transports; 
the  ships,  being  armed  enjlute,yfere  to  take  onboard  as  many 
troop<i  as  they  could  conveniently  stow,  and  the  remainder  were 
to  be  embarked  in  vessels  paid  for  by  the  British  Government. 
In  the  mean  while  a  strict  embarpfo  was  enforced  throughout  the 
kingdom.  For  the  use  alone  of  the  ships  supplied  by  Russia 
we  were  to  pay  £19,G42.  10*.  per  month,  and  to  subsist  the 
men  at  our  own  cost ;  and,  should  the  vessels  be  ]>revented  re- 
turning home  during  the  winter,  they  were  to  be  received  into 
British  ports,  to  be  completely  rej^aired,  and  proper  accom- 
modations provided  for  the  officers  and  crews. 

FV>r  the  use  of  the  land  forces  we  were  to  pay  £88,000:  one 
half  when  the  troops  were  ready  to  embark  at  Revel,  and  the 
remainder  three  months  afterwaid,  besides  a  subsidy  of  £44,000 
per  month,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  the  troops  were  ready 
to  proceed  on  service ;  the  officers  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
expenses  of  their  equipment;  and,  should  they  he  prevented 
from  returning  to  their  own  country,  to  receive  the  same  ad- 
vantage and  accommodation  provided  for  the  novy. 

The  fii'^t  (livi'^ion  of  the  troops,  under  the  conunand  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Ralph  xVbercrombie,  sailed  from  Yarmouth 
Roads  on  the  l'2th  of  Auorust,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  ships 
of  war,  imder  the  command  of  Vice-athniral  Mitchell.  Tliis 
fleet  consisted  of  *200  sail,  and  on  the  ibllowing  day  was  joined 
by  Lord  Duncan,  whose  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  the  Kent, 
of  74  gyins.  The  armament  reached  the  coast  of  Holland  on 
the  dOui,  havinff  been  much  retarded  by  adverse  winds  and 
bad  weather.  On  the  21st  Captain  Winthorp,  of  the  navy,  and 
lietttenant^oolonel  Maitland,  were  sent  with  a  flag  of  tnioe  to* 
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the  Dutch  admiral.  Storey,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
Texel,  and  to  Cobnel  Chiilguin,  who  commanded  the  poet  of 
the  Holder,  summoniag  both  to  surrender  to  the  British  arms, 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  proclamation^  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dutch  people,  was  transmitted  at  the  same  time 
to  the  constituted  authorities.  Both  the  summons  and  the 
proclamation  were  treuted  with  contempt  hy  the  executive  go- 
vemment,  while  the  Dutch  were  quiet*  and  perhaps  inditTereiit, 
spectators.  Admiral  Storey,  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  battle 
of  Camperdown,  returned  the  answer  usually  sent  on  such  oc' 
casions — -"  that  he  knew  his  duty,  and  would  not  surrender  to 
double  the  force  brought  ao^ainst  him."  This  answer  came 
with  questionable  validity  from  one  who  ran  away  from  a  force 
little  superior  to  his  own  on  the  lllh  October,  1797.  Every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  troops  to  land  ;  but  this  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  when  they  gained  the  ITelder  Point,  which  commands 
the  entrance  for  ships  of  war  into  the  anchorage  of  the  'J'exel 
and  Zuyder  Zee.  Our  men  experienced  but  little  opposition 
to  their  landing ;  but  soon  afterwards,  the  enemy  formed  in 
line,  and  commenced  an  attack,  which  ended  in  their  total 
defeat,  and  retiring  upon  Kleten.  This  fortunate  affair  gave 
our  troops  entire  possession  of  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
Helder  and  Alkmaar ;  in  consequence  of  which  General  Daen- 
dels,  who  commanded  the  Batavian  army,  sent  oriiers  to  the 
officer  at  the  fort  of  the  Helder  to  evacuate  that  post,  and  join 
him.  The  place  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  British 
troops,  and  the  naval  arsenal,  with  seven  sail  of  ships  of  war, 
lying  in  the  Niew  Diep,  fell  into  our  hands.  Our  loss  in  the 
action  amounted  to  about  400  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

The  surrender  of  the  Helder  gave  us  also  the  conmiand  of 
the  Texel ;  and  \  ice-admiral  Mitchell  moved  on  to  attack  the 
Dutch  fleet  lying  at  that  anchorage,  near  the  Vlieter.  The 
Katzivan,  Russian  ship  of  the  line,  and  the  America  and 
Latona,  British  ships,  took  the  ground,  and  could  not  be  got 
olV  for  a  considerable  time.  7'lie  admiral,  liowev(»r,  continued 
his  course  until  so  near  the  Dutch  admiral  as  to  send  a 
peremptory  summons,  desiring  him  instantly  to  hoist  the  flag 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  would  be  received  with  his 
fleet,  and  treated  in  a  friendly  manner>  otherwise  he  must  abide 
by  the  consequences* 

Hiis  message  was  conveyed  by  Captain  Rennie,  of  the  Victor 
sloop  of  war,  who,  in  his  way,  met  with  the  Dutch  captains 
coming  to  Admiral  Mitchell,  charged  with  messages  nearly 
amounting  to  terms  of  capitulation.  These  ofBcers  earnestly 
requested  the  British  admiral  to  anchor  his  fleet  a  ^ort 
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distance  from  that  of  the  cnomv,  which  the  admiral  consented 
to  do  on  condition  that  the  Dutch  commander  should  not  alter 
the  position  of  his  ships,  and  that  he  would  submit  in  one 
hour.  In  less  than  the  given  time  the  two  captains  a^in  re- 
turned with  a  verhal  message  that  they  had  submitted. 
Shortly  aitcr,  a  very  ill-written  hMter  from  Admiral  Storey 
othcially  communicated  the  fact.  In  this  document  he  says 
that  the  trdi tors''  whom  he  commanded  had  refused  to 
fight ;  otherwise  no  force  or  threats  could  have  induced  him  to 
surrender:  he  therefore  delivered  over  the  fleet,  and  claimed 
from  the  British  adniiral  protection  for  himself,  his  officers,  and 
the  few  brave  men  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  declaring 
them  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Possession  was  immediately  taken  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  not  as 
prizes,  but  as  having  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  they  hobted 
the  Orange  colours,  and  a  British  officer  was  put  on  board  of 
each  ship,  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  to  preserve  order 
and  regularity.  By  this  decisive  blow  the  greater  part  of  the 
Dutch  navy,  with  the  sliiyis  that  escaped  from  the  battle  of 
Caniperdown,  fell  into  the  power  of  Britain,  and  the  humi- 
liation and  ruin  of  the  Dutch  were  complete.  Their  country  was 
overrun  and  plundered  by  France;  their  navy,  their  commerce, 
and  their  colonies,  were  taken  or  destroyed  bv  Engrland. 

The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  being  snccessnilly  ter- 
minated l)y  the  capture  of  the  fleet  and  its  arrival  in  lui^land, 
we  shall  now  follow  the  steps  of  the  An^^lo- Russian  army, 
where  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune. 

General  Abercrombie  advanced  with  IG.OOO  men,  and  took 
up  a  position  Ijchind  the  Zype,  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land, 
about  eight  miles  in  breadth,  connecting  the  hook  of  Holland 
with  the  main  land  to  the  southward :  here  the  British  general 
intrenched  himself,  and  received  the  attack  of  the  united 
French  and  Batavian  armies  (estimated  at  25,000  men),  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Vandamme,  Dumonqeau,  and 
Daendels.  The  action  began  at  day-break  on  the  10th  of 
September;  the  enemy  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1,000 
men,  that  of  the  British  being  comparatively  trivial. 

In  the  mean  while  the  liffht  British  ships  were  employed 
in  clearing  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  all  the  enemy's  small  craft, 
gun-boats,  and  other  vessels  capable  of  giving  annoyance ;  and 
Captains  Winthorp,  in  the  Circe,  Bolton,  in  the  Arrow,  and 
Portlock,  in  the  Woolverine,  succeeded  in  capturing  many  of 
them  :  one  was  a  vessel  of  24  guns,  the  others  smaller;  their 
total  number  of  guns  amountf(l  to  08,  and  their  men  to  380. 
The  dispersion  of  this  force  was  therefore  of  coiise(^ueiice,  and 
was  creditable  to  the  officers  employed. 
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On  the  13th  of  September  his  T?oyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  having  landed  at  the  II<'l(U'r,  took  the  command  ol  the 
army;  and  on  the  liith,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  Hritisli 
and  Russian  forces,  aniountinfj  to  :^j.000  men,  attacked  tlie 
enemy's  lines:  the  action  lasted  from  daylight  till  the  evening, 
when  the  Hiiiish  army  retired  with  very  severe  loss  to  its 
former  position  on  the  Zype^  and  the  enemy  remained  in  the 
same  situatioa  they  had  occupied  before  tho  battle.  The 
Brititb  lois  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mitting,  was  little  short  of 
1,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  1,500. 

On  the  2d  of  October  his  Royal  Highness  again  attacked 
the  enemy's  lines  :  the  action  began  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
ended  with  the  day,  leaving  the  combined  British  and  Russian 
armies  masters  of  the  field.  General  Bruno  was  forced  to 
retire,  and  the  city  of  Alkmaar  was  entered  on  the  following 
day  by  the  victors,  who  continued  to  approach  the  enemy's 
post8>  and  advanced  upon  Haarlem.  Another  still  more 
bloody  afl'air  took  place  on  the  Gth,  wlien  the  Duke  of  York 
attacked  the  enemy,  who  had  received  very  large  reinforce- 
ments:  their  line  was  in  front  of  Ackersloot,  which  our  troops 
soon  carried,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Kastric\mi.  where  the 
French  and  Ratavian  army  made  a  stand,  and  the  aflair 
became  general.  Such  was  the  resistance  shown  l}y  the 
French,  tliat,  whatever  their  loss  might  have  been,  they  kept 
their  position,  while  oius  was  so  great  as  to  enfeeble  the  anny, 
andj  even  if  we  had  the  victory,  to  make  our  position  untenable. 
The  lateness  of  the  season,  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
sufficient  supplies,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  rendering 
the  advance  of  heavy  carriages  impracticable,  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  combined  army  were  placed  in  serious  diffi- 
culty, while  the  enemy,  if  they  retreated,  fell  back  on  their 
resourceSj  leaving  a  wasted  country  to  our  famished  troops. 
These  considerations  induced  his  Royal  Highness  to  call  a 
council  of  war,  in  ^^  hich  it  was  decided  that  the  allied  forces 
fibould  fall  back  to  the  Zype.  and  await  farther  orders  from 
England;  in  the  mean  time  a  sus]:ension  of  nrnis  was  ao^reed 
on,  and,  finally,  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  armies  of 
England  and  Russia  was  determined.  The  Dutch  demanded, 
at  iirst,  the  restoration  ol  their  fleet  and  Lj,(K)()  prisoners  of 
^var ;  but  this  was  absolutely  refused,  and  they  consented  to 
receive  8,000,  and  Ailmiral  l)e\\  inter.  Vice-admiral  Mitchell 
withdrew  his  squadron  from  the  Zuyder  Zee;  the  evacuation  of 
Holland  was  completed  by  the  With  of  November:  the  fleet 
returned  to  Yanqouth  Roads  |  and  the  amtMs  retured  into 
winter  Quarters,  Thus  ended  this  memorable  ezpeditioi^ 
which,  though  not  entifely  suocesafulj  an8were4  mwy  uBofuj 
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purposes.  The  Duteh,  it  k  trae,  were  not  quite  prepared  for 
the  emancipation  which  Britain  intended.  *  Had  eur  force  been 
freaXer,  it  is  probable  that  more  of  the 'natives  would  have 
jmned  us.  The  armies  of  France  had  at  th&t  time  full  em- 
ployment on  the  Rhine>  and  the  invaJsion  of  Holland  was  a 
well-timed  and  powerful  diversion.'  The  naval  part  of  the 
operations  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  desired  :  that  of  the 
army  failed  from  causes  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
and  the  French  began  to  suspect  that  British  soldiers  were 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  the  field  than  any  troops  which  they 
had  yet  encountered.  Here,  indeed,  they  were  outnumbered^ 
but  the  time  was  approaching  when  they  were  to  meet  upon 
more  equal  terms. 

As  a  maritime  power,  Holland  was  now  erased  from  the  list 
of  our  enemies:  from  her  territory  France  continued  lo  derive 
recruits  for  her  armies ;  and  the  sailors  of  I*!no^land  were  occa- 
sionally enriched  hy  the  capture  of  some  of  her  vahiable  l^nst 
Indiiuncn,  under  the  frieudly  covering  of  a  Prussian,  a  Pauisb, 
or  a  Swedish  flanr. 

The  follow intr  h  a  list  of  the  Dutcli  fleet  which  surrendered 
to  Vice-admiral  .Mitchell,  who><e  Hag  was  on  board  the  of 
50  guns,  commanded  by  Captsiiu  Oughton : — 


SOiips  Men  in  the  Niew  Diep. 


Shift. 

Qmm. 

Broderschap  • 

.    •    .  54 

Helden     •  , 

>  82 

Veswagtiff  . 

.    .    •  64 

Venus  .     •  , 

.  32 

Expedition  • 

.    .    .  44 

Dalk    .     .  , 

• 

,  24 

Coiistitutie 

.    ,    .  44 

.  24 

Belle  Antoinette 

.    .    .  44 

Ships  taken  m  the  Mar*  Diep. 

SkipB. 

Omm. 

WBshinirton  (Adm.  Storey)  74 

Ampbitrite 

• 

.  44 

Gueldersland 

.    .    «  68 

.  44 

De  Rnyter  • 

.    .    .  68 

Ambuscade  « 

,  32 

Minerva    •  • 

•  a 

.  24 

Alarm  .     •  • 

•  • 

24 

Heschermer  . 

.     .     .  54 

Tollock      .  . 

• 

24 

GalaUiea  . 

• 

.  X6 

With  about  IS^satl  of  Indiamen  and  transports. 

The  squadron  the  vice-admiral  bad  under  his  orders  con- 
sisted of  the  following  ships : — 

Sk^  Cunt,  fkfmmtmder; 

GiMton  54   Capt.  Charles  Cobb. 

Romiitj  ••••••    50  —  John  Lawfovd. 

Veleiaii  .   64  — r-  A.C.  ]>iokson. 
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SkuW.  Gunt,  CommanJef§, 

Ardent  64    Capi.  T.  Beriie. 

Belliqueux  •    •    •     •    •    64    U.  BulteeU 

Monmouth  «    •     •    •    •    64   •  G.  Hurt. 

OveryssL'U  ()4   •  J,  Bazely. 


Misslisotl' (a  Russian)    .     .  66 

Melpomene,  Shannon,  Juno,  Latona,  and  Lutine,  frigales. 

By  comparing  the  above  lists  it  will  appear  that  in  point  of 
streii^tli  the  Dutch  fleet  was  superior  to  that  opposed  to  it,  and 
if  we  take  into  consitleration  the  advantajres  of  their  own  ports, 
their  batteries,  intricate  navij^ation,  and  local  knowledge,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  no  longer 
with  the  Frenc  h,  which  alone  can  account  for  their  tame  sur- 
render to  an  inferior  force  :  in  fact,  the  whole  recent  history  of 
this  once  free  people  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the  IGth  century 
was  annihilated.  They  were  no  longer  a  nation,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  disgrace  of  adorning  the  triumph  of  the  first 
consul  of  France,  who,  about  this  time,  seized  the  government 
of  their  country*  and  seemed  rapidlv  advancing  to  be  the 
master  of  the  European  continent.  The  seamen  of  HoUand, 
unfit  from  their  habits  of  life  to  be  employed  on  shore,  were 
left  to  starve  on  board  their  ships :  their  pay  was  nominal«  and 
their  provisions  scanty ;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment  that  they  had  not  earlier  adopted  the  only  mode  l)y 
which  they  could  hope  to  obtain  relief  either  for  tliemselves  or 
their  oppressed  country. 

After  the  final  surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  the  vice- 
admiral  addressed  the  following  general  memorandum  to  the 
o£Bcers  and  crews  of  the  captured  ships,  w  hich  at  once  explains 
the  views  and  motives  of  the  British  Government  in  under- 
taking the  expedition. 

The  undersigned  vice-admiral,  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition  to  restore  the  Stadtholder,  and  the  old  lawful 
government  of  the  seven  uiutcd  provinces  of  Holland,  guaranteed 
l)y  )»is  Mjijesty,  having  ngrccd  that,  in  conse(|uence  ot  the  summons 
to  llfar-a(hiiinil  Storey,  the  bliips,  after  hoisting  the  ancient  eoloiirs, 
will  he  considered  us  in  the  service  of  the  allies  and  the  Biilish 
government,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  hereditary  Stadtholder, 
captain  and  admiral-geneml  of  the  seven  united  provinces,  has 
thought  it  proper  to  give  an  account  of  this  agreement  to  the  brave 
crews  of  the  different  ships,  and  to  summon  them  by  the  same  to 
behave  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  and  to  warn  tbem  oC 
pnnisbment  in  case  of  non-compliance. 

(Signed)       An  drew  Mitchblu 

A  part  only  of  the  great  plans  of  the  British  ministry  was 
successful,  and  the  chief  trophy  obtained  was  the  submiaeaoo 
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of  the  fleet.  Medenblic  and  Enkhuysen  raised  the  colours  and 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  rrince  of  Orange;  but  this 
success  went  no  farther.  The  premature  advance  of  the 
Russians  upon  the  villages  of  Walmmhuysen  and  Schorlldam, 
where  they  were  beaten  before  the  British  army  could  come  to 
their  relief,  was  fatal  to  the  ranse  of  tho  allios;  and  it  was 
artfully  hinted  to  the  Russians  by  tlie  French  tliat  they  were 
betrayed  by  the  English.  Tliis  suspicion  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained some  credit  anionof  them,  and  that  cordiality,  so  indis- 
pensable  to  conjoint  operations,  appears  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted, and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  causes  which  induced  tlie 
Duke  of  A'ork  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  fartlier  otVensive 
measures  in  Holland.  The  French  Goveniment  began  to  con- 
sider the  invasion  very  serious,  and  were  pouring  in  troops  from 
all  parts  of  France;  but  the  period  for  the  liberation  of 
Holland  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  Europe  was  still  destined  to 
feel  all  the  miseries  which  could  be  inflicted  by  military 
despotism. 

The  officers  and  men  employed  on  this  service  merited  and 
recei\  ed  the  thanks  of  hoih  Houses  of  Parhament,  and  Admiral 
Mitchell  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  Our  loss 
consisted  of  the  Nassau,  of  64  guns,  with  the  Blanche  and 
Kspion  frigates,  which  were  wrecked  on  tlie  Dutch  coast  during 
the  expedition ;  and  that  of  the  allied  army  nuist  have  been 
little  less  than  6,000  men.  We  took  from  the  Dutch  24  sail 
of  ships,  10  of  which  weic  of  the  line;  the  renuiinder  of  their 
navv,  said  to  amount  to  15  sail  of  the  line,  was  never  after  of 
fcuflicient  importance  to  require  our  attention.  The  Dutch 
ships  which  surrendered  to  Admiral  Mitchell,  and  hoisted  tho 
Orange  flag,  were  stationed  in  difterenl  British  ports,  and  vic- 
tualled and  paid  by  England.  They  w  ere  not  expected  to  per- 
form much  service,  but  were  merely  kept  quiescent.  In  order 
to  eive  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  seamanship  of  tho  officers, 
and  the  efficienc  y  of  these  ships,  I  shall  mention  a  feet  to  which 
I  was  a  witness.  The  AmbuscEide,  of  32  guns,  had  just  re* 
ceived  a  very  expensive  repair  in  the  dock-yard  at  Sheemess* 
and  was  ordered  thence  to  the  Nore.  In  coming  out  of  the 
harbour  it  blew  nearly  a  gale  of  wind ;  instead  of  having  a  sail 
suitable  to  the  weather  they  set  their  topgallant- sails.  The 
ship,  when  clear  of  the  garrison  point,  would  not  steer,  and  in 
a  minute  after  upset  and  went  down.  Fortunately  the  sj  ot 
where  the  accident  took  place  was  in  lour  fathoms  water ;  con- 
sequently most  of  the  people  who  were  on  deck  were  saved 
vq^on  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  those  who  were  below  w  ere  all 
drowned  except  one.  The  ship  was  soon  after  weifrhed  and 
taken  into  the  harbour,  when  it  was  a.scertained  that  the  cause 
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6f  the  disaster  arose  from  her  luiwse-holcs,  which  were  be- 
tween decks,  not  having  been  secured  before  she  weighed ;  and 
the  sea  being  thrown  up  belure  her  broad  bows,  l)y  the  pressure 
of  too  nnich  sail,  had  filled  the  ship  before  anyone  on  deck 
could  be  informed  of  it  by  those  below.  Dutch  apathy  is  a 
Btandinjx  joke  among  English  sailors;  but  that  20  ])tM)ple 
shoukl  have  seen  the  water  pouring  into  the  ship,  and  not  have 
given  notice  of  it  on  deck,  is  a  fact  which  my  readers,  I  fear, 
will  think  exceeds  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

I  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  of  the  I'heseus,  and,  with  many 
other  officers,  very  soon  on  the  wreck  of  the  ship.  We  walked 
pn  her  larboard  bends,  her  guns  pointing  to  the  zenith,  and  the 
sea  washing  over  her.  A  sailor  of  the  Theseus  hegged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  break  open  a  lower-deck  port  (the 
Dutch  frigates  having  generally  two  of  a  side).  I  replied  that 
he  might  do  so,  but  what  purpose  would  it  answer  *^  Please 
your  honour,"  said  the  sailor,  '*  I  think  there  is  some  poor 
Dutchman  aUve  below."  The  sailor  went  to  work  with  his 
axe,  the  port  was  opened,  and  up  rose  a  Dutchman,  who  made 
but  one  spring  into  the  Theseus's  cutter>  rescued  by  this  honest 
Mlow  from  a  lingering  and  painful  deadi. 

The  termination  of  the  campaign  in  Holland  having  made  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  he  listened  to  every  insinuation  against  the  fidelity  of 
England.    Bonaparte  saw  his  advantage,  and  failed  not  to  ina- 

firove  it.  He  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg  Madame  Cheva* 
ier,  a  young  actress  of  great  beauty  anil  fascinating  mannera» 
who,  being  furnished  with  proper  instructions,  is  said  to  have 
employed  ner  talents  and  charms  so  successfully,  that  the  weak 
and  vicious  emperor  granted  whatever  she  asked.  The  Danes 
and  the  Swedes  seized  the  opportunity  of  forming  another 
armed  neutrality,  or  ratlier  of  renewing  that  of  17S0.  The 
sid)version  of  tlie  maritime  power  of  Great  Ib'itain  was  still  a 
grimd  oliject  ^^  ith  many  of  the  potvers  of  Europe.  France  saw 
no  other  impediment  to  universal  em]iire ;  and  the  princes  of 
the  North  lent  tlu-mselves  to  the  aecomplishnjent  of  a  scheme, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  led  to  their  own  destruction. 

The  right  of  search  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  their  hostility  ; 
but  the  secret  spriiiij  bv  which  they  were  set  in  motion  was 
directed  by  Bonajjarte,  and  Talleyrand,  his  prime  minister. 

Prepared  lor  the  worst,  the  llritish  Government  resolved 
never  to  concede  a  ri<:ht  necessary  not  only  to  its  own  political 
existence,  but  to  thai  of  tlie  European  states  in  general.  The 
instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  our  squadrons  and 
ships  of  war  were  invariably  the  same;  and  the  strictest exami- 
nation  of  every  neutral,  iu  every  part  of  the  world,  became  the 
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duty  of  every  British  naval  ofTiccr.  Artifice  or  evasion  could 
no  ionsfer  serve  tlie  purpose  of  concealment.  Instances  fre- 
quent iy  occurred  where  the  cargo  taken  in  anenemy*8  port  was 
carried  to  that  of  a  neutral ;  a  sham  sale  took  place,  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  were  discharged,  and  fresh  papers  supplied ;  so 
that  all  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  property  were  lost.  But  this 
system  of  fraud  was  completely  exposed  hy  the  profound  legal 
knowledge  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  the  king  s  attorney^ 
general.  The  frequent  condemnation  of  the  neutral  destroyed 
the  carry iucr  trades  and  exposed  the  colonial  produce  of  the 
fnemy  to  rot  in  their  warehouses,  or  become  the  prey  of 
British  seamen.  The  marine  of  France  was  subdued.  To 
escort  their  trade,  as  in  former  wars,  was  therefore  impmotit 
cable;  and  their  only  resource  for  the  importation  of  those 
articles  of  foreign  growth,  wliich  custom  had  rendered  to  them 
necessaries  of  hfe,  was  in  fast-sailing  vessels  of  ihvxr  own  or 
American  construction^  which  could  escape  from  the  vigilance 
of  our  cruisers. 

The  singular  anecdote  of  the  shark,  well  known  in  the  West 

Indies,  may  very  appropriate!}  ho  related  here. 

A  British  cruiser  having  detained  an  American  ship,  the 
master,  to  avoid  detection  of  the  property,  threw  his  papers 
into  the  soa.  The  vessel  was  carried  to  Port  Koval,  and  while 
her  trial  was  proceeding  a  shij)  of  war  arrived,  whicli  had  re- 
cently cauglit  a  very  large  shark.  In  its  stomach  was  found 
a  tin  ease  containing  the  very  identical  papers,  the  j)roduetiou 
of  which,  at  that  seasonahjo  moment,  convicted  the  claimants 
of  perjury,  and  condenuied  botli  ship  and  eartjo.  '1  he  jaw-hone 
of  the  animal  was  nailed  up  in  the  court-ho\ise,  and  coutiuues 
to  he  shown  to  all  neutral  claimants  to  this  dav. 

On  the  '25th  of  Jidy  another  case  of  importance,  as  it  re- 
lated to  this  subject,  occurred  otV  Ostend,  near  which  j)ort 
Ca])tain  Thomas  Baker,  in  the  Nemesis,  of  28  guns,  was 
cruising  with  a  small  squadron  under  his  command.  The 
Danish  frigate  Freya,  of  36  guns,  with  a  convoy,  was  disco- 
vered steering  to  the  westward,  and  Captain  Baker  immediately 
brought  her  to,  and  ordered  hb  consorts  to  esnmine  the  vessels 
under  her  protection.  This  the  Danish  captain  resisted,  and 
fired  several  shot  at  the  boat  of  the  Nemesis,  which  was  pro« 
oeeding  to  execute  the  order.  The  shot  missed  the  boat,  but 
killed  a  man  on  board  the  Nemesis.  This  was  the  signal  for 
an  action,  which  lasted  about  15  minutes,  when  the  Dane, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  was  compelled  to  submit,  having  five 
of  her  men  lulled  and  many  wounded ;  nor  did  the  British 
vesseb  escape  without  loss. 

.  The  Danish  frigate,  with  her  ccmvoy,  was  cnnted  into  the 
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Downs,  and  the  affiur  referred  to  the  Groremment.  A  dreum- 
stance  nearly  similar  had  occurred  off  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  in 

the  precedincr  December ;  and  it  was  now  judged  necessary  to 
send  Lord  Whit  worth  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  to  explaia 
the  reasons  for  the  violence  offered  to  their  flag^  and  to  insist 
on  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  sending  neutral  trade 
under  convoy,  excppt  in  seas  infostcd  by  pirates  or  Algerine 
corsairs.  His  lordship  was  accompanied  by  a  (loot  of  British 
ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Vicc-achniral  Dickson, 
not  only  to  add  weigiit  and  difTnity  to  the  mission,  but  also  to 
protect  the  Baltic  trade  in  case  of  the  hostility  of  Denmark, 
llie  matter  in  dispute  was  temporarily  arranged  by  a  very 
short  state  paper,  which  was  signed  on  the  2yth  of  August, 
and  of  which  tiio  following  is  a  copy  ; — 

The  Danish  frigate  and  convoy  carried  into  the  Downs  shall 
be  repaired  at  the  expense  uf  Great  Britain,  and  then  released. 

"  The  asserted  right  of  Great  Uritain  to  visit  COnvoys  shall  be 
adjourned  to  a  farther  ne2,oti;ttion  in  London. 

**  Until  this  point  is  decided  Danish  ships  shall  only  sail  under 
convoy  in  the  Mediterranean  seas,  to  protect  them  from  the  Algerine 
cruisers,  and  Ihey  shall  be  liable  to  be  searched  as  heretofore,  and  the 
convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  courts  within  Ibiee  weeks." 

This  transaction  of  Lord  Whit  worth's  seems  to  have  been 

rather  an  expedient  to  avoid  hostility  than  a  permanent  ar* 
rangement  by  which  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  British  flag 
were  secured.  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Merry,  tlie 
British  envoy  at  Copenhajren,  and  Count  Bernstotf,  and  be- 
tween Lord  Grenville  and  Count  Wechel  Jarlsberir,  the 
Danish  minister  at  the  court  of  London,  proves  that  the  Ca- 
binet of  St.  James's  had  no  intention  of  compromising  the  v.w- 
tional  character,  or  of  humbling  itself  to  the  dictates  of  an  armed 
neutrality,  liowe\er  jiowerful. 

A  clear  and  candid  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred, 
with  an  o])en  and  manly  determination  of  supporting  our 
rights,  is  shown  in  the  declaration  of  the  English  ministers. 
The  conduct  of  the  two  British  captains  was  full v  apj^roved ; 
and«  while  the  King  of  Great  Britain  admitted  the  difliculty 
under  which  neutral  flags  had  been  placed  by  the  unprece- 
dented conduct  of  the  French  Government,  and  made  every 
allowance  for  such  circumstances,  he  could  not  consent  to  forego 
his  undoubted  rights  as  a  belligerent. 

These  papers,  which  are  not  long,  I  shall  insert;  they  con- 
tain sound  reasoning  and  admirable  maxima,  from  whicli,  it  ia 
earnestly  hoped,  we  shall  never  depart. 

The  following  extract  is  Irom  the  correspondence  between 
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Mr.  Merry  and  Count  Bernstoff,  relative  to  the  Danish  frigate 
Haute  rue  n  :* 

"  The  Danish  fri<jate,  on  her  way  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
with  a  convoy,  was  fallen  in  with  by  a  squadron  of  English  fricjatfs, 
and  the  senior  officer  demanded  to  search  the  Danish  vessels,  which 
was  Tcfused  ;  a  boat,  however,  was  sent  from  one  of  the  British 
ships  (or  the  purpose,  and  ihe  Danish  captain,  Van  Dorkum,  ordered 
a  volley  of  musketry  to  be  Ared,  by  whieh  some  of  the  men  were 
aeveiely  woanded;  the  Danish  frigate  also  took  possession  of  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  Flora,  a  British  frigfate,  but  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  her, and  proceeded  with  his  convoy  into  Gibraltar  hay, 
where  a  correspondence  took  place  between  Lord  Keith,  the  liritish 
admiral,  and  Captain  Van  Dorkum,  wlio  refused  to  show  his  in- 
structions, but  said  he  only  acted  up  to  them.  The  captain  also 
gave  his  word  of  honour  to  appear  before  the  ju(l<;;e,  and  to  n:ive 
security  for  so  doing ;  also  to  answer  for  the  act  uf  violence  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  :  upon  this  assurance  he  was  permitted  to  depart ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  ship  than  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Lord  Keith,  in  which  he  refused  to  give  the  necessary  security ;  and 
Lord  Keith  acquainted  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  failed  to  do  so  the 
a&ir  would  be  represented  to  his  court." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Merry  stated  to  Count 
Bemstoff  at  Copenhagen;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  very 
stroDffly  and  ably  contended  for  the  ri^ht  of  Great  Britain,  as 
a  bellifferent,  to  examine  merchant  ships  in  the  open  sea — a 
right  rounded  on  the  established  law  of  nations,  and  which 
had  long  been  admitted  and  acted  upon. 

Sir  ^Uiam  Scott,  in  his  admirable  judgment  as  to  the  Swedish 
convoy,  makes  the  following  very  applicable  quotation  from 
Vattel,  whom  he  calls  one  of  the  most  correct,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  indulgent,  of  modem  professors  of  international 
law. 

**  We  cannot  prevent  the  transport  of  merchandise  without  visit- 
ing neutral  vesseb  at  sea  ;  the  right  of  such  visit  is,  therefore,  un- 
questionable :  powerful  nations  have,  at  different  Mmes,  refused  to 
admit  this  rii^ht  of  a  belliirerent ;  in  our  dny,  a  vessel  so  refusing 
would,  by  the  very  act  itself,  be  subject  to  condemnation  as  a  good 
and  lawful  prize. 

This  doctrine  is  also  stroiiorlv  suj)porte(l  bv  PufVendorf.  If, 
indeinl,  the  fairest  reasoiiinj,  the  most  «^larin<^^  j)r()ot"s.  the 
soundest  and  most  unbiassed  judirinent,  could  have  established 
our  right,  there  was  no  (piestiun  of  it  :  but  such  a  right  ill 
suited  the  policy  of  I^^rance ;  nor  could  the  short-sighted  poli- 
ticians of  the  Continent  comprehend  tliat  their  ruin  was  in- 
volved in  ours.    Neither  ihe  arguments  uf  Bcriistotl^  nor  those 

*  See  ScheBibpg,voL3,  p.3M» 
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bf  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  posseseed  any  solidity  in  the  tontro- 

veisy. 

In  July,  1800,  the  French  had  a  squadron  of  frigates 
lying  in  Dunkirk  roads.  An  attempt  was  made  to  capture  or 
destroy  them,  and  the  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Captain 
Henry  Innian,  of  the  Andromeda,  of  32  guns,  havins:  under 
his  ordei*s  Captain  Patrick  Campbell,  in  the  Dart,  a  curiou>ly 
constructed  sloo])  of  war,  after  the  ]>hin  of  General  Benthanj, 
mountinij  30  auns.  Her  bow  and  stern  were  of  the  same 
shape,  tliough  we  must  not  confound  her  with  the  modern 
round-sterned  sliips,  to  whicli  she  bore  no  resemblance.  She 
could  anclior  by  either  end,  though,  it  nmst  be  observed,  but 
very  awkwardly,  particularly  in  bad  weather.  She  carried  her 
water  in  wooden  tanks,  and  was  so  sharp  in  her  oonstraction* 
that  a  transverse  section  taken  amidships  had  neariy  the  form  of 
a  wedge :  she  had  two  topmasts  on  the  same  lower  mast, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  her  gangways  were  outside  of  th$ 
lnnter  rigging:  she  had  no  stability  in  the  Water«  and  was 
found  in  blowing  weather  to  he  a  very  unsafe  vessel.  Captain 
Campbell  made  the  only  use  of  her  for  whicli  she  Was  cal- 
culated, viz.,  that  of  laying  an  enemy  on  board.  He  gallantly 
ran  alongside  the  French  frigate,  of  40  guns,  and  350  men,  as 
she  lay  at  anchor,  and  carried  her,  after  great  resistance,  and 
much  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Captain  Inman  liad  under  his 
orders  some  bombs  and  fire-vessels,  which  got  into  action  with 
the  enemy,  but  not  in  the  elfectual  manner  he  intended.  The 
British  ofilcers  laid  them  alongside  the  l^'rench  ships,  and  set 
fire  to  their  trains.  In  this  perilous  situation  thev  remained 
until  their  own  vessels  were  in  ilames ;  but  the  l^^reneh  eluded 
the  danger  with  admirable  courage  and  presence  of  niinil,  and, 
by  cutting  their  cables,  got  out  of  the  reach  of  impending 
destruction.  The  loss  of  men  in  the  British  squadron  was 
very  considerable.  Captain  Campbell*  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain,  and  his  first  lieutenant  was  made  a  com* 
mander.  The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  pronounced  thb  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  instances  of  gallantry  on  record.  The  D4sir^, 
as  she  was  called,  was  taken  into  the  British  navy,  was  a 
beautiful  frigate,  of  40  guns,  and  carried  24-pounden  on  her 
main  deck. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

West  Indies — Gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Dickson — Lord  Hugh  Bey* 

mour  succeeds  Vice-admiral  H.  Harvey  in  Leeward  Islands—Capture 
of  the  Ilermione  by  Captain  Ilaniillnn — The  Achilles  takes  a  French 
privateer — Captain  Muuby,  in  the  Buurdelais,  engages  three  others; 
sinks  one — Pique  takes  La  Vengeance^Watkins  takes  Gufacoar^ 
Surinam  taken — Success  of  the  Trent  frigate  -  Capture  of  Danish  and 
Swedish  islan'ls — Observations  on  the  island  of  PortO  Rico — ^FfS&oh 
armameat  to  reconquer  ^t.  Dumiugo. 

In  August,  1799,  Vice-admiral  Harvey  was  succeeded  by  Vice- 
admiral  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  in  the  conmiand  of  tlie  Leeward 
Island  station.  Captain  Edward  S.  Dickson  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Victorieuse  sloop  of  war  in  December^  1798,  on 
ihv  Trinidad  station,  by  the  defeat  of  two  enemy's  privateers, 
which  attempted  to  take  him  by  boarding.  He  captured  one 
of  them ;  the  other  escaped.  After  this  he  proceeded,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Zephyr  sloop,  to  Gurseparra,  where,  in  defiance 
of  the  .Spanish  batteries,  be  cut  out  a  French  privateer,  and 
destroyed  the  forts.  Captain  Kdward  Hamilton,  in  the 
Surprise,  a  small  frigate  of  t28  orinis,  havinf^  hccn  sent  by  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  in  the  month  of  October,  17U'J,  to  cruise  oft' 
Porto  C'al)elh)  in  search  of  the  Ilermione,  which  tlu^  Spaniards 
had  fitted  out  to  cruise  af^ainst  us,  obtained  a  siifjit  of  his 
object  as  she  lay  under  the  guns  of  that  ])lace,  apparently  one 

of  the  stroiiiiest  sea  fortifications  I   have  ever   met  with. 
-  ~ 

Knowing  the  impossibility  of  ])lacing  his  slilj)  near  cnounli  to 
ellect  his  purpose,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  ca])tui-e  in  his 
boats.  Having  ])erfectly  recrniioitred  his  rrround.  witli  100 
chosen  men  lie  left  his  ship  in  the  night  of  the  2  ith  of  October, 
and  pulled  into  the  road.  They  first  encoimtercd  the  launch 
of  the  frigate,  carrying  a  24-j)ound  carroiiade,  full  of  men  well 
armed,  and  soon  obliged  her  to  retreat.  As  the  boats  advanced 
they  received  a  heavy  fire  of  great  guns  and  musketry  from  the 
Hermione :  undaunted  by  this,  they  boarded  on  her  bow  s,  got 
upon  her  decks,  and  disputed  with  the  Spaniards  for  forecastlet 
quarter-deck,  main  and  lower  deck;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  was  completely  in  possession  of  the  British 
seamen,  who  took  her  in  tow>  and  brought  her  out  from  under 
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the  protection  of  200  pieces  of  cannon.  She  had  on  board 
350  officers  and  seamen,  56  soldiers,  15  artillerymen^  and  was 

commanded  by  Don  Raymond  de  Cbalas. 

One  lumdred  and  nineteen  of  her  men  were*  killed,  and  97 
wounded:  Captain  Hamilton  landed  the  whole  of  them  except 
five,  which  ho  detained  to  condemn  his  prize  in  the  Vice-ad- 
niiraltv  Court.  The  House  of  AsstMnbly  at  Jamaica  voted  him 
a  sword  of  300  guineas,  and  his  Majesty  conferred  on  him  tlie 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  present I'd  him  with  a  gold  medal.* 
The  surgeon,  Mr.  John  IVI'Mulan,  and  the  gunner,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  are  the  only  othcei-s  named  by  Captain  Hamiltou. 
The  liermionc  was,  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  named  the  Ketri- 
bution. 

The  Achilles,  an  armed  merchantman,  bovnid  to  Jamaica, 
with  \'20  soldiers  on  hoard,  was  attaeked  otV  St.  Domingo  by  a 
French  privatier,  which  thev  instantly  laid  on  board,  ami 
carrietl  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  Her  name  was  tlu'  llntre- 
prenante,  of  18  guns  and  185  men,  107  of  whom  were  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  action.  The  Achilles  had  1  killed  and  14 
wounded. 

In  January,  1800,  Captain  Manby,  in  the  Bourdelais,  of  22 
£uns,  cruising  to  windward  of  Barbadoes,  fell  in  with  three 
French  privateers,  two  brigs,  and  a  schooner :  he  brought  the 
largest  of  them  to  close  action,  and  took  her  in  30  minutes; 
the  others  made  their  escape.  The  prize  had  received  so  many 
shot  in  her  hull  that  she  went  down  before  they  could  remove 
all  the  prisoners.  Such  was  the  humanity  of  our  people  in 
waiting  to  the  last  moment  to  take  out  the  wounded  men,  that 
Messrs.  Spence  and  Auckland,  midshipmen,  with  live  seamen, 
perished^  in  her.  She  was  called  La  Curieuse,  mount«Hi  18 
guns,  long  9-pounders,  and  had  200  men. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Captain  Milne,  of  his  Majesty  s 
ship  La  Seine,  while  cruisoig  in  the  Mona  Passage,  between 
Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo,  fell  in  with  a  large  French 
frigate,  which  he  very  soon  brought  to  action.  It  was  night, 
and  the  conflict  severe.  The  ships,  having  both  received  great 
damage,  lav  by  for  a  short  space  to  repair  ;  aOer  which 
Captain  Milne  eagerly  sought  to  renew  the  action,  which  the 
French  friofate  as  eatjerly  souoht  to  avoid.  The  .Seine,  bv 
sujierlor  sailing,  got  alongside  of  her  once  more,  and  alter 
lighting  one  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  the  French  ship  \vas 
entlri'ly  dismasted,  slie  surrendered,  and  proved  to  be  La 
\'en'»(  uiu'e.  of  .**.-S  g\U)s,  bavincf  '28  18-i)0unders  on  her  main 
deck,  and,  if  we  estimate  her  by  the  number  of  guns  she 


*  lie  woi  iubtequeotly  created  a  Bacooei. 
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actually  mounted,  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
frigates ;  but  ire  have,  till  within  the  last  seven  years,  been 
accustomed  to  call  ships  frigates  which  mountea  52  guns, 
ejght-and-thirties.  The  Frenchman  fought  his  ship  well :  his 
mimbcr  of  killed  and  wounded  we  never  beard ;  but  the  Seine 
had  13  killed,  and  28  wounded, — a  number  rather  unusual  on 
our  side  in  single  actions.  The  prize,  on  her  arrival  at  Port 
Royal,  was  surveyed,  and  taken  into  the  service,  but  by  niis- 
management  grounded  on  her  way  to  the  dock-yard,  and  was 
bilged.  Captain  fnow  Sir  David)  Milne  is  the  same  othcer 
who  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  Blanehe  in  the  celebrated 
action  with  the  Pique;  the  ship  whieli  lie  afterward  com- 
manded, antl  lost  ofV  the  Saints  in  the  capture  of  the  Seine. 
Sir  David  is  now  a  vice-admiral  and  commander-in-chief  on  tiie 
Jamaica  station. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  we  are  now  to  speak  of  Lieutenant 
Watkins,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Blanche  on  the  same  occa^on.  This  officer,  in  180Q,  com- 
manded the  Nereide,  of  36  euns,  on  the  Jamdca  station,  and 
had  been  sent  to  cruise  on  the  island  of  Curaqoa,  which  he 
kept  in  rigorous  blockade.  This  island  had  for  some  time  past 
been  in  tlie  hands  of  a  body  of  French  troops,  who  it  is  be- 
lieved had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants ; 
certain  it  is  that  they  had  entirely  prevented  that  contraband 
trade  with  the  British  and  Spanish  settlements,  by  which,  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  it  had  been  supported.  I'he  number 
of  the  French  o-arrison  beinof  niuch  reduced,  the  inhabitants 
sent  off  an  invitation  to  Captain  Watkins  to  come  into  the 
harbour,  and  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Kingr 
of  Great  Britain.  The  French  troops  agreed  at  the  same 
time  to  evacuate  the  island,  and  Captain  Watkins  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  add  this  island  to  the  British 
dominions.  He  immediately  chartered  an  American  schooner, 
with  the  command  of  which,  and  bis  despatches,  he  sent 
Lieutenant  Robert  Faul  to  England  direct,  without  stoppinfr  at 
Port  Royal  to  acquaint  the  admiml  and  commander-in-chief 
under  whom  he  was  serving.  This  was  the  only  oversight  in 
the  achievement,  and  which  lost  him  much  credit,  and  delayed 
the  promotion  of  his  first  lieutenant.  Officers  cannot  be  too 
careful  how  they  negjlect  the  essential  and  even  the  minute 
forms  of  their  profession. 

In  August,  17^)1),  an  expedition  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Surinam  :  the  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  tive  fifties,  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Huijh  Sevmour  ;  the  land 
forces  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  'i'bomas  Trigge.  This 
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force  being  superior  to  any  the  Dutch  had  to  oppo«;e  to  them, 
the  place  capitulated  upon  the  most  honourable  terms.  Private 
property,  as  in  all  otlier  conquered  colonies,  was  scrupulously 
respected.  The  Dutch  colonists  had  been  heartily  disgusted 
with  Gallic  emancipation,  all  the  fruits  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  destruction  of  their  commerce. 

In  October,  1799,  the  Echo  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by 
Captain  Philpot,  while  cruising  off  the  west  end  of  Porto  Rico, 
chased  a  brig  into  AguadiUa  Bay,  where  they  saw  many  other 
vessels  lying  at  anchor.  The  boats  were  immediate^  de- 
spatched unaer  the  orders  of  Lieutenants  Napier  and  Ropie> 
who  boarded  and  brought  out  a  Spanish  brig  of  two  guns  and 
20  men;  and  on  the  following  night,  Lieutenant  Napier  with 
the  boats  boarded  a  brig  lying  within  half  n  cable's  length 
(100  yards)  from  the  shore,  perfectly  prepareil  for  them,  and  • 
having  heavy  guns  mounted  on  the  beach  for  their  defence. 
7'he  crew  hailed  our  boats,  but  received  no  other  answer  than 
leaping  on  board.  In  the  brii:^  were  30  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  well  armed,  with  guns  loaded  and  prinicil,  and 
hghted  matches :  they  all  quickly  disap])earc(l  and  ran  beluw. 
The  cables  were  cut,  sail  made,  and  the  pinnace  took  the  ])ri/e 
in  tow  ;  but  by  this  time  the  battery  had  opened  upon  tliem, 
and  the  third  shot  sunk  the  boat  without  hurting  a  man. 
Fortune  rewarded  their  valour;  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  she 
was  quickly  out  of  gun-shot,  and  ran  alongside  of  the .  Echa 
She  proved  to  be  a  French  letter  of  marque,  of  12  guns  and 
30  men,  commanded  by  an  Enseigne  de  Vaisseau,  with  a 
valuable  car^o :  the  Echo  had  no  one  hurt  in  this  gallant  affair. 

In  December,  1799,  Captain  Stephen  P»»yntz,intheSolebay, 
of  32  guns,  having  learned  that  four  French  corvettes  laden 
with  naval  stores  were  Ijnng  at  anchor  off  Cape  I'iburon,  went 
in  search  of  them,  found  them,  brought  his  ship  to  anchor 
alongside  of  them,  and  with  his  boats  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  whole,  with  which  he  arrived  safe  at  Port  Royal. 

Their  names  were — 

Ships.  Gum.  Afem. 

L'Efrjptien   20  .     .  200 

A  corvette      .....     18  ..  120 

A  brig  corvette    .    •    •    «    16  .    .  100 

A  ditto  16  .    .  100 

Lord  Hugh  Seymoiu',  who  had  this  year  succeeded  to  the 
command  at  Jamaica,  in  lieu  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  was  taken  ill  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  died  shortly  aner 
on  board  the  Tisiphone  sloop  of  war,  in  which  he  had  gone  to 
sea  for  change  of  air :  the  body  was  sent  to  England  for  inter* 
ment. 
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On  the  26th  of  August,  Captain  Thomas  Western,  in  the 
Tamar,  captured,  after  a  running  fight  and  10  minutes*  dose 
action,  the  French  national  frigate  La  R^pubUcaine,  of  32  guns 

and  220  men. 

On  the  Jamaica  station,  the  boats  of  the  Trent,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenants  Belchier  and  Balderston^  with  a  party 
of  marines  under  Lieutenant  M'Ge^  covered  by  the  Sparrow 

cutter,  stormed  a  Spanish  liattery  in  a  bay  near  Cape  Roso, 
destroyed  the  guns,  brought  olVa  shij)  and  a  scliooner,  obh'ged 
the  Spaniards  to  sink  two  other  schooners,  and  retired  with 
only  tliree  men  wounded. 

While  the  liriti^h  tleets  in  the  Baltic,  led  on  by  the  iinmortid 
?^elsun,  were  asserting  their  eountry's  maritime  supremacy  be- 
fVire  Copenhagen  and  Carlscrona,  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  were  attacked  by  another  division 
of  our  navy,  with  a  bodj'  of  land  forces  :  tlie  former,  under  the 
command  of  Rear-admiral  Sir  John  T.  Duckworth,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  Leeward  Island  station,  after 
the  removal  of  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  to  Jamaica ;  the  latter, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Trigge.  St  Beirtholo- 
mew,  belonging  to  Sweden,  surrendered  on  the  first  summons. 
St  Martinis,  a  Danish  island,  offered  a  little  show  of  resist- 
ance, but  afler  the  loss  of  60  men  the  governor  capitulated. 
The  booty  found  on  these  islands  was  very  inconsiderable,  pri- 
vate property  being  respected.  A  vast  quantity  of  ordnance 
stores  was  taken.  From  tliese  islands  the  admiral  and  gene- 
ral proceeded  to  the  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John's,  which,  with  Santa  Croix  and  all  their  dependencies, 
surrendered  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  others  had  done.  The 
reduction  of  three  islands  was  elVected  with  a  land  force  of 
1,500  men  ;  the  squadron  was  small,  and  there  was  no  navjil 
achievement  of  any  note.  Santa  Croix  was  permitted  to  be  a 
free  port,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  Porto  Rico, 
whence  we  received  a  vast  supply  of  cattle  for  our  islands,  and 
disposed  at  the  same  time  of  our  manufactures.  In  the  little 
intercourse  which  I  had  with  the  peo^de  of  Porto  Rico  I 
found  them  honest,  hospitable,  and  much  attached  to  the 
English.  Th^  principal  diversion  is  cock-fighting,  which 
they  carry  to  as  ^reat  excess,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as 
any  gamblers  in  London  or  Paris.  The  birds  are  kept  tied  by 
the  leg  to  the  front  doors  of  their  houses:  I  have  known  as 
mucli  as  500  Spanish  dollars  demanded  for  one  of  them. 
Poidtry  of  every  descii])tion  i«;  very  plentifvd,  and  the  woods 
abound  with  a  vast  varii  ty  of  the  most  beautiful  birds.  Some 
ladies,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at  Aguadilla  Bay,  asked 
me  to  give  them  a  cartridge  of  gunpowder.  The  fair  huntresses 
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assured  me  that  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  woods  in 
pursuit  of  game.  They liad  elegant  little  fusees  for  the  purpose* 
whieh  in  the  Spanish  language  are  called  esametas.  1  confess 
I  could  not  refuse  the  request,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  this  misapplication  of  government  stores.  I  very  much 
regretted  not  Doing  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  inspection 
of  tliis  lovely  (and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  even  enchanting) 
island.  To  any  of  my  brother  officers,  wlioni  the  fortune  of 
war  or  the  chances  of  swrice  may  bring  to  Porto  Rico,  I  re- 
commend the  pleasing  task  of  giving  some  better  account  of  it 
than  we  are  vet  in  ])ossession  of.  I  left  it  with  much  regret  ; 
but  it  was  durint]^  tlic  last  American  war,  when  I  was  there  in 
the  Spartan,  and  1  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  n;join  my 
admiral  oH  the  Chesapeake. 
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State  of  Egypt  and  French  nrmy  nfter  the  battle  of  the  Nile — Tetter  of 
Bonaparte  tu  tlie  Tuchu  of  Kuypt—  Bonaparte  gucs  to  Suez — Returns, 
and  fights  tile  battle  of  Abouk&r— Blockade  of  Alexandria— Hallowell 
attacks  the  castle  of  Aboiikir— IntercourM;  with  the  French  ofBoen— 
Correspondence  hctwccn  Boiiapnrte  and  Tippoo  Suib— Vigorous  con- 
duct of  the  fjovcrnment  of  India— Indi^rnution  of  the  Porte  at  tlio 
French — Russia  declares  war  against  Spain— Russian  and  Turkish 
squadrons  pass  Daidanelles,  and  attack  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Corfb 
— French  driven  ont  of  Dalmatia — Retrospect  of  tho  affairs  of  Italy^ 
Opinions  and  conduct  of  Nelson  rps|>ectin^  the  Neapolitans — Generals 
Mack  and  St.  Felipe — British  squadron  remains  on  the  coast,  and  is 
successful — Siege  of  Malta— British  fleet  leaves  Cadis  in  pursuit  of 
French  and  Spaniards— 8t.  Vincent  hois! s  his  tla^— Goes  to  Minorca 
—  Lord  Keith  pursues  mmhined  fleets  to  Brest  -  St.  Vincent  resigns  and 
returns  to  England-  Succe^sof  allies  in  Italy — Capitulation  of  castles 
Uovo  and  Nuovo— Speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
violation  of  treaty-<!onduet  of  Nelson — of  Captain  Foote—of  Lady 
Hamilton — Kxecution  of  Prince  rarruciolli — Trowbridge— Conduct 
and  opinions— Anecdotes — Takes  Rome.  Civita  Vecchia,  &c.— MarU- 
hara  in  the  Centaur  takes  French  frigates — Speedy  engages  eneuu 's 
three  privateers— Successes  on  coast  of  Italy — Royal  family  retum'lo 
Naples— C'aserta,  Capua,  and  Gaeta,  taken — I^<^l)orn  —  Novi  —  Sir 
S}dney  Smith's  defence  of  Acre — Bonaparte  raises  the  siege,  and  re- 
treats to  the  Nile — £mbarks  at  Alexandria,  and  arrives  at  Toulon- 
Captain  Gage  in  the  Terpsichore — Moore  in  tho  Transfer — Spanish 
frigates  land  treasure  at  Cadiz;  are  pursued  and  taken  by  Captain  G. 
Martin,  in  the  Irresistible — Combined  fleets  pass  Gibraltar;  take 
Lieutenant  Maillaiid  —  Noble  conduct  of  that  otiicer — Capture  of 
tho  Santa  Theresa. 

Tub  battle  of  the  Nile,  according  to  n  letter  writteti  by  Pous- 
sielgue,  the  adminislrator-general  of  the  army  in  Egypt^  bad 
far  more  serious  consequences  on  the  power  of  France  than 
could  be  conceived  at  the  first  view.  In  his  intercepted  letter 
he  thus  cxpr(*sscs  himself :  *'  But  the  fatal  engagement  of 
Aboukir  ruined  all  our  hopes ;  it  prevented  us  from  receiving 
the  rcmaintler  of  ihe  foiccs  which  were  destined  for  us;  it  left 
the  field  free  for  the  Koolish  to  persuade  the  Porte  to  declare 
war  against  us ;  it  rekindled  that  which  was  hardly  extinguished 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  it  opened  the  Mediteiranean  to 
the  Hussiaiis,  and  planted  them  on  our  frontiers  ;  it  occasioned 
the  loss  of  Italy,  aud  the  iuvaluabie  possessions  of  the  Adriatic, 
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which  wc  owed  to  the  successful  campaigns  of  Bonaparte;  and 
finally,  it  at  once  rendered  abortive  all  our  projects,  since  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  dream  of  giving  the  English 
any  I'art her  uneasiness  in  India." 

The  letter  of  General  Bonaparte  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
bein^  a  pretended  explanation  of  tlic  views  and  motives  of  the 
Directory  for  t}ie  invasion  of  that  country,  in  express  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  bad  faith  and  injustice. 

On  board  L'Orient,  18  Mandor  (/une  30). 

To  THB  Pacha  op  Eotpt. 

The  Executive  Directory  of  the  French  Republic  have  frequently 
applied  to  the  Sublime  Porte  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  beys 
in  Ep^ypt,  who  oppressed,  with  their  eiactiona,  the  roerchaats  of 

France. 

But  the  Sublime  Porte  declared,  that  the  lioys,  an  avaricious  and 
fickle  race,  refused  to  liblcn  to  the  principles  ut  justice ;  and  not  only 
that  the  Forte  did  not  authorize  these  insults,  but  ^withdrew  their 
protection  from  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  ccnnmltted. 

The  French  republic  has  resolved  to  send  a  powerful  army,  to 
pnt  an  end  to  the  exactions  of  the  beys  of  Eg-ypt,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has  been  several  times  compelled,  during  the  present  century* 
to  take  these  measures  ag-alnst  the  beys  ofTunisand  Algiers. — You, 
who  ought  to  be  the  muster  of  tiic  beys,  and  yet  are  kept  at  Cairo, 
without  power  or  authority,  you  ought  to  regard  my  arrival  with 
pleasure.  Von  are  doubtless  already  apprized,  that  i  come  not  lo 
attempt  anything  against  the  Alcoran  or  tiic  Sultan.  You  know 
that  the  French  nation  is  the  only  ally  which  the  Saltan  has  in 
Europe.  Come,  then,  and  meet  me,  and  curse,  along  with  me,  the 
impious  race  of  the  beys. 

(Signed)  BoiiAPAaTs. 

Austria  having  obtained  Venice  and  the  provinces  of  Istria 
and  Dahnatia>  the  Turkish  government  became  alarmed  lest 
the  Emperor  should  become  a  maritime  power  by  the  posses- 
sion of  ttie  sea-ports  of  the  Adriatic^  the  rorests  of  ship-timber, 
and  the  command  of  the  Venetian  navy ;  but  with  all  these  re- 
sources the  revolution  of  ages  will  never  create  a  navy  on  that 
coast.  The  alarms  of  the  Seraglio  were  quickly  diverted  to 
another  object  when  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  reached 
Constantinople.  England  and  Russia,  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  were  expected  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
now  became  her  best  und  only  friends ;  hence  the  caress<»s  he- 
stowed  on  Nelson,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Turkish 
fleets  and  armies  with  the  British  squadron  at  Acre. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Captain  Manley  Dixon,  in  the  L«ioQ» 
with  the  Portug[iicsc  squadron  of  four  sail  of  the  hue,  joined 
tiie  ships  left  by  Nelson  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir;  but,  finding 
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that  the  campaicrn  was  closed,  they  returned  to  Gibraltar. 
When  Nelson  had  quitted  the  scene  of  his  ^\ory  at  the 
Nile,  the  Alcmenc  took  a  French  vessel,  from  Toulon,  going 
into  Alexandria.  As  she  ran  alongside  of  her  a  packet  w;is 
thrown  overboard,  the  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour ;  two  seamen  of  the  Aicmene,  John  Taylor  and  James 
Harding,  instantly  darted  into  the  sea  and  saved  the  papers. 
Both  these  brave  fellows  were  picked  up,  and  amply  rewarded 
for  their  zeal  and  gallantry. 

After  the  total  aestruction  of  his  fleet,  the  object  of  Bona* 
parte  became  entirely  changed.  If  he  had  ever  intended  the 
construction  of  boats  or  ve^s  in  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  plan  must  have  been  abandoned  by  the  loss  of  most 
of  his  shipwrights  and  their  implements  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  To  march  an  army  of  between  30,000  and 
40,000  men  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus,  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  along  the 
shores  of  the  gulf,  was  a  point  more  easily  discussed  at  the 
Luxembourg  than  carried  into  effect.  To  have  embarked  that 
force  at  Bussora,  even  had  transports  been  prepared,  would 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  voyage,  the  want  of 
provisions,  and  many  other  contingencies,  with  which  the  gene- 
ral and  lii>  stat^*,  with  all  their  transcendent  abilities,  were  per- 
fectly uiiac(piainted.  Bonaparte,  though  accustomed  to  sur- 
mount dilliculties,  was  arrested  in  his  progress  by  moral  and 
])hysical  inipossiliilities.  The  enterprise  on  India  was  tlieif- 
fore,  for  a  time,  h»id  aside  ;  and.  as  his  army  could  not  remain 
inactive,  he  j)i  ndently  ilirectrd  their  energies  to  more  attain- 
able objects — the  colonization  of  Kgy])t,  the  marriage  of  his 
soldiers  with  the  women  of  the  coimtry,  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  the  inl  roduct  ion  of  the  arts  and  the  comforts 
of  civili/ed  life;  takini;  ])arlicidar  care  to  respect,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  i'^gyptians, 
who,  after  the  loss  of  some  severe  battles,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Pyramids,  unwillingly  submitted  to  his 
yoke. 

Still  these  victories  reduced  the  number  of  his  European 
troops  and  the  quantity  of  his  ammunition,  the  supply  of 
which,  in  sufficient  number  and  quantity,  was  nearly  impossible, 
and  a  few  more  campaigns  must,  with  victory  on  his  banners, 
have  annihilated  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  world,  for  such 
his  undoubtedly  was.  Threatened  with  an  attack  firom  the 
Turks,  Syrians,  Mamelukes,  and  Arabs  on  the  north,  he  deter- 
mined to  march  and  meet  the  first,  and  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  chief  city  and  sea-port  of  the  second.   Had  he  succeeded 
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in  his  views,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would  have  letraced 
his  steps  along  the  eastern  shcnre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tK>t, 
as  was  conjectured*  bare  attempted  tbe  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Vienna,  by  continuing  his  march  through  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Stniits  of  the  Bosphonis:  Bonaparte  knew 
a  nearer  road  to  these  capitals,  (jhidly,  I  beheve,  he  would 
have  returned  witli  his  army  to  Italy,  but  that  was  denicxl  him 
by  the  valour  and  vi«iilance  of  the  British  navy.  In  tho  mean 
time  the  government  of  Bombay  was  preparing  to  attack  lum 
in  the  rear;  a  British  s(|ua(lron,  under  Aclmiral  Blanket,  was  at 
Suez,  and  a  Turkish  anil  Kussian  fleet  had  passed  the  Darda- 
nelles. But  what  was  the  astonishment  and  vexation  of  the 
chief  to  find  that  the  march  of  bb  invincible  legions  was 
obstructed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oarmel  by  a  few  British  gun- 
boats, and  that  when  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  the  pro- 

f ress  of  his  army  was  entirely  arrested  before  the  walls  of  St. 
ean  d*Acre !  The  possession  of  this  place  and  Damascus 
would  have,  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him  :  the  first  a 
sea-port  and  fortified  town,  where  he  might  have  formed  a 
dep6t  of  warlike  stores,  received  his  supplies,  and  opened  com- 
munications with  France  ;  the  second,  commanding  the  north- 
ern and  most  fruitful  part  of  Syria,  would  at  once  have  ensured 
him  provisions,  and  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  advauce  of  the 
Turkish  army. 

From  the  hopeless  prospect  of  advancing  to  the  north,  Bona- 
])arte  turned  his  ])eaten  antl  afflicted  army  hack  to  tlie  desert,  and 
once  more  entered  the  nails  of  Cairo,  with  a  force  lUmiuislied 
by  fruitless  co!iflict  and  the  disease  of  the  climate.  His  wasted 
commissariat  and  military  stores  were  supplied  in  some  mea- 
sure by  heavy  contributions  on  the  poor  Egyptians,  from  whose 
country  there  was  no  retreats  Like  a  lion  in  the  toils,  he  now 
sought  every  means  of  escape.  The  north,  the  east,  the  west, 
were  hermetically  sealed ;  the  south  seemed  to  open  a  prospect, 
and  he  sent  off  part  of  his  army  to  Suez,  to  which  place  he 
soon  repaired  in  person,  and  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  his 
daring  enterprise.  He  surveyed  the  port  and  anchorage,  and 
ordered  the  survey  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  thus  resolving  the 
preat  problem  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
in  the  world. 

The  dangers  of  the  French  anny  increased  on  every  side. 
On  the  I3th  of  July,  1799,  a  Turkish  army  under  Musta])ha 
Bashaw,  supported  by  the  Anijlo-Russian  and  Tuiki>h  Heels, 
advanced  against  Ahoukir,  the  bulwark  of  Alexandria  and 
Kiivpt.  7'he  force  of  tliis  army  was  estimated  at  hehsoeii 
oO,UOO  and  40.000  men.  Cn  the  16lh,  the  fleet  havinix  an- 
chored in  the  bay,  a  large  body  of  troops  landed  without 
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opposition.  The  castle  whs  attacki-d,  and  capitulated  after  700 
men  had  been  cut  in  ])iecos  by  the  Tuiks.  Honaparte,  who 
was  in  Upper  KgVpt,  hastened  to  tl  e  relief  of  his  soldiers,  and 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Ahoukir  decide  1  the  fale  ai' t lie  Turkish 
army.  Mustapha  Bashaw,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  taken 
prisoner,  2,000  Turks  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  incredible 
number  of  10,000  are  said  to  have  been  driven  into  the  sea  and 
drowned. 

The  blockade  of  Alexandria  was  conducted  with  such  vi^- 
lance,  that  nineteen  vessels  attempting  to  make  their  escape 
from  that  port  were  captured  and  burnt:  these  were  chiefly 
Danes  and  Swedes— *a  necessary  severity  to  neutrals  for  con- 
senting to  become  the  active  agents  or  a  belligerent.  My 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  French  were  indebted 
in  a  great  measure  to  neutraU  for  the  transportation  of  their 
army  from  Toulon  to  Egypt,  and  tbe  same  vessels  were  wait- 
ing to  take  them  back  again.  The  crews  of  the  ships  were  all 
sent  back  to  Alexandria;  there  were,  however,  some  excep- 
tions to  this  severity,  and  many  Neapolitan  vessels  were  per- 
mitted to  depart. 

On  tlie  2 1  St  of  October  some  Russian  and  Turkish  frigates, 
corvettes,  and  gun-boats,  joined  the  British  squadron  in  the  bay 
of  Aboukir.  In  one  of  the  corvettes  was  a  dragoman  from  the 
Subhme  Porte,  bearing  the  diamond  aigrette  and  pelisse 
which  the  Sultan  had  sent  to  Admiral  >telsou,  as  a  mark  of  his 
Ilighness's  approbation. 

The  ships  j)rocured  a  sup|)ly  of  fresh  water  by  seiuHiig  gun- 
brigs  and  boats  into  the  Nile.  Its  water  being,  of  course, 
lighter  than  that  of  the  sea,  iloats  on  the  surface,  whence  the 
sailors  skinmied  it  oil*  with  buckets,  and  filled  their  casks. 

Tile  blockade  of  this  port  was  conducted  by  Cajjtain  Hood, 
in  the  Alexander,  wln)  hail  lU  taehcd  Captain  llalhiwell,  of  the 
Swiltsure,  to  Aboukir,  with  oiders  to  take  the  Russian  and 
Tiu'kish  gun-boats  under  his  conunand,  and  attack  the  castle 
of  that  place.  The  Turks  on  this  occasion  atlurded  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  valour  of  their  countrymen. 

The  boats  were  ill  fitted,  the  crews  untrained,  and  exces- 
sively cautious  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
The  Turkisti  ships  were  no  better  than  their  men,  and  the 
Rusmans  were  very  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  their 
new  allies. 

A  friendly  intercourse  occasionally  took  place  between  the 
officers  of  the  French  army  and  our  ships  of  war.  Bonaparte 
even  oficred  Captain  Hallowell  a  supply  of  vegetables,  which 
was  civilly  declined ;  but  some  French  officers  dined  with  him 
on  board  the  Swiftsure.   The  conversation  turned  on  the  battle 
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of  the  Nile,  and  the  burning  of  L'Orient.  They  thouglil  we 
had  used  unfair  means  in  sottinor  fire  to  tliat  shij).  In  support 
of  this  assertion.  General  Hoiipparte,  they  said,  liad  stated  that 
his  camp  had  twice  been  set  on  fire  by  some  unextinguishable 
matter  thrown  from  the  English  gim-boats.  Captain  Hal- 
lowell  ordered  the  gunner  to  bring  up  some  of  those  fire-balls^ 
which,  on  inquii*y  in  presence  of  the  French  officers,  were  proved 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  S])artiate ;  and  it  was  known  that 
they  were  in  general  use  among  the  French  ships.  The  Bel- 
lerophon,  when  lying  alongside  the  Orient,  received  many  of 
them,  which  stuck  in  her  sides ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  latter 
ship  was  burnt  by  the  ignition  of  some  of  these  dangerous  com- 
bustibles. They  consisted  of  a  sort  of  skeleton  shell .  surrounded 
with  the  composition,  and,  like  our  fuses,  would  bum  under 
water,  but  would  not  communicate  to  other  bodies,  excepting 
only  the  powder  in  a  shell,  whose  explosion  was,  of  course, 
rendered  harmless. 

Nothing  diverted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte  from  liis  ])rin- 
cipal  object.  He  despatched  a  letter  to  'rij)})oo  Saib,  Sultan  of 
the  Mysore,  in  which  he  says,  "  Y^ou  will  have  heard  ot"  inv 
arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  ininicrous  and 
invincible  army,  wishing  to  deliver  you  from  the  yoke  of  the 
English.    I  wish  you  would  send  to  Suez  or  Cairo  an  intelli- 

fent  and  confidential  person  mih  whom  I  might  confer.** 
'ippoo  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  soliciting  succours  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  French  in  India  the  army  of  the 
Nizam  was  increased  to  10,000  European  troops.  Zemann 
Shah,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  tlie  British  settlements,  had 
been  drawn  into  the  confederacy.  This  Prince  was  the  Sovereign 
qf  Cabul,  and  it  was  supposed  could  have  brought  into  the 
field  an  army  of  120,000  men.  These  immense  combinations 
show  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  vast  resources  of  his 
genius. 

The  Presidency  of  Madras  iinder  Lord  Hobart,  however, 
discovert  (1  these  plots,  which,  notwithstanding  their  scope,  and 
the  skill  shown  in  their  execution,  j»roved  abortive.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay  prepared  a  force  to  repel  any  invasion.  Ad- 
miral Hainier  remained  on  tlie  Malabar  coast  ;  the  Governor- 
general  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  Colonel  Wellesley,  in  the 
field.  The  armies  were  everywhere  victorious;  the  French 
party  were  dismissed  from  the  Nizam*s  court,  and  the  year 
1799  saw  the  death  of  I'ippoo,  and  the  storming  and  capture  of 
Serin gapatam  >y  the  army  under  General  Harris. 

'  These  events  not  only  confirmed  the  security  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  but  gave  that  preponderating  influence  to 
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the  British  navy  all  over  the  world  that  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  envy,  if  not  the  ap])rehension,  of  the  maritinie  states  of 
Kurope.  On  this  subject  the  author  of  the  •'  Precis  des 
Eretwmcns  Militaires''  has  the  following  observations: — "After 
the  taking  of  Seringapatani  and  the  death  of  1  ippoo  Saib,  his 
children,  his  relations,  and  the  Princes  his  allies,  suhraitted  to 
the  conqueror.  By  this  hrilliant  operation  the  English  became 
entire  masters  of  India  (witliin  the  Ganges  and  south  of  that 
great  river  and  the  Indus) :  thenceforth  no  vessels  but  their 
own  could  resort  to  that  country.  Every  harbour  and  port  of 
refreshment  was  within  its  control ;  they  held  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  (since  1810,)  Saint  Helena,  and 
Trincomalee.  Tlie  French,  whose  arms  were  dreaded  and 
respected  in  India  but  a  few  years  hefore,  and  whose  fleets 
unaer  Suflfrcin  contended  successfully  against  those  of  Great 
Britain,  lost  their  feeble  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
niandi^l.  and  saw  those  of  their  allies  wrested  from  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  could  no  lonfjer  appear  in  force  in  the  Indian 
seas,  the  lucrative  commerce  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  navy,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Hol- 
land, we  must  sec  thai  England  has  brought  the  entire  com- 
merce of  the  continent  (of  Europe)  under  her  own  dominion. 
None  may  now  dispute  with  her  the  empire  of  the  seas,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  foresee  when  tlie  equilibrium  of  maritime  power 
shall  be  restored — an  equilibrium  so  indispensable  for  the  rej)ose 
of  Europe,  and  which  ran  alone  secure  a  lasting  peace ;  for 
this  universal  dominion,  even  admitting  that  it  be  used  with 
wisdom  and  justice,  would  not  long  be  oornc  with  resignation 
by  the  maritime  powers,  whose  interest  and  whose  power  would 
excite  them  to  resistance.  Nothing  short  of  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  could  dis])el  the  alarms  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  safety  of  their  Indian  possessions  by  the  French 
invasion  of  Egypt." — Precis,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^. 

When  the  liypocrisy  of  France  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  was 
known  at  Constantinople,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
ministers  attempted  to  apologize  for  the  contluct  of  the  Directory. 
The  answer  of  the  Reis  ElVendi  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  u;ls 
remarkably  dignified  and  severe:  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  King 
of  Spain  become  the  tool  of  men  who  murdered  his  family, 
and  shake  a  sabre  over  his  own  head.** 

An  embargo  was  laid  in  the  ports  of  Constantinople  on  all 
French  vessels;  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ministers  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  capital ;  and  Ruffin,  the  French  ambassador,  with 
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all  his  attcndauts,  were  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  the  Scvca 

lowers. 

'J'hc  TiiiijiiM-or  of  Riis"^ia  having  enteretl  into  an  alliaucc 
"witli  Groat  lirit.iiii,  declared  war  against  Sj^ain. 

Ttvelvc  Russian  ships  of  the  line  joined  our  fleet  in  the 
North  Seas,  in  rather  hetter  condition  than  the  last  Another 
squadron  passed  the  Bosphorus  on  the  25ih  of  August,  and 
formed  with  the  Turkish  a  force  of  12  sail  of  the  line  and  16 
frigates,  which  first  attacked  the  new  department  of  France  in 
the  iEgcan  and  Adriatic  seas.  Cerigo  (tho  ancient  Cytherea)* 
a  Venetian  island  ceded  to  Fmnec  at  tho  treaty  of  Canipo 
Forrnio,  was  taken  on  the  liih  of  October.  Zanto,  Cep)ialonia« 
Corfu,  and  Santa  Maura,  fell  in  succession,  and  the  garrisons 
had  their  option  to  jjo  to  Toulon  or  Ancoiui,  hut  not  toser\'e 
against  tho  allies  until  regularly  exchanoed.  The  j^ranting  of 
these  fenns  conslitutes  a  remarkahle  proof  of  the  inili]!u»ss 
evinced  l)y  the  confederates.  I  have  l.cen  sunietiines  templed 
to  exclaim  tliat  tho  best  and  biavest  to  war,  while  cowards 
Slav  at  home,  and  "  hid  the  valiant  <lie." 

Tho  Pacha  of  Junina  dispos.M'SM tl  the  FiiMich  of  all  their 
posts  on  tho  coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  ihey  had  bet^im  to  dis- 
seminate those  doctrines  of  liberty  which,  in  lb2U,  produced 
the  rebellion  against  the  Ottoman  Forte. 

Paswann  Oglou,  the  Pacha  of  Widdin,  by  this  timely  union 
of  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  a  strong  naval  force  dcspatchcti  hy 
those  powers  to  the  coast  of  Albania,  was  induced  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Porte.  In  tho  capture  of  the  islands  some 
French  prisoners  had  not,  according  to  the  general  arrango- 
ment,  been  s(  nt  to  Toulon  or  Ancona,  but  had  been  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Albania;  others,  taken  hy  Nelson  on  his  return 
fiom  the  Nile,  had  been  driven  u\Ui  the  port  of  Syphauto. 
The  treatment  they  received  from  the  l  urks  was  not  go  humane 
as  could  have  been  wished  and  mi«;ht  have  been  expected,  after 
what  took  place  at  Corfu.  They  were  closely  confined,  and 
owed  their  liberation  to  the  intercession  of  Sir  Sxdney  Smith, 
to  whom,  for  liis  gallnnt  services,  and  jis  the  ri'pre.sentati\e  of 
his  j^overmnrnt.  llie  Suban  was  ])leased  to  show  tliis  mark  of 
attention.  Sir  Sydney,  beinij  rresent  at  tl:e  launcbinji  of  a 
J'urki>h  ship,  ol' N  1  i;uns,  ])resented  his  Highness,  on  the  occa- 
sion, with  a  jnodel  ol  the  Royal  George,  and  son»o  brass  licld- 
piece.s,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  feelings  of  the  Neapolitan  eouit,  on  the  news  of  the 
victor}*  of  the  Nile,  may  be  readily  snj) posed,  when  we  are 
assured  that  it  relieved  them  from  an  impending  revolution. 
The  letter  of  Lady  Hamilton^  on  this  occasion,  is  sufficiently 
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ardent.*  Ilcr  actions,  too,  as  described  by  the  same  autlior, 
wore  still  more  so.  How  y)ainful  is  it.  to  reflect  that,  surrounded 
by  luxury,  flattery,  and  falseliood,  in  scenes  so  pernicious,  the 
mind  ot"  Nelson  became  enervated!  He  was  sensible  of  his 
Aveakness  and  of  tlie  depravity  that  assailed  him.        It  is 

a  country,"  said  the  hero,  **  of  fiddlers,  ])oets,  w  s,  and 

scoundrels."  In  their  society,  imhappilv.  Ins  moral  character 
received  a  taint  which  will  ever  dim  the  splendour  of  lilsalorv. 

The  Kin<T  of  N"a])les  im])lored  him  to  remain,  and  assist  in 
guardin^if  his  kiiii^dom.  Nelson,  who  had  intended  returning 
to  Alexandria  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  that  harbour,  knew 
that,  if  he  withdrew  his  succour,  the  boastings  of  the  Neapolitans 
would  end  in  vapour.  He  therefore  ran  down  to  Malta,  to 
witness  the  projifress  of  the  siege  and  bk)cka(le  of  that  island. 
Ooza  having  surrendered,  he  left  Captain  Ball  to  conduct  the 
siege  and  blockade,  and  returned  to  Naples.  The  Foudroyant 
was  sent  out  to  him  in  the  spring ;  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  her. 
His  penetration  enabled  him  to  see,  in  an  instant,  irhat  was  to 
be  expected  from  Made,  which  in  a  few  words  he  foretold : 

General  Mack  cannot  move  without  five  carriages;  I  have 
formed  my  opinion — I  heartily  pray  I  may  be  mistaken.**  In 
the  mean  "time  the  British  and  Portuguese  ships  of  war,  with  a 
body  of  5,000  Neapolitan  troops,  had  seized  upon  Leghorn, 
where  ah  immense  number  of  vessels  were  found  laden  with 
corn  for  the  ports  of  France  and  Genoa,  besides  privateers  of 
great  force,  ready  to  proceed  against  our  commerce.  Some 
diplomatic  chicanery  was  attemjited  in  order  to  rescue  these 
vessels  from  the  control  of  Nelson;  and  the  true  Neapolitan 
shuffle,  aa  be  called  it,  saved  the  booty  from  the  hands  of  our 
sailors,  though  it  rendered  it  unavailable  to  our  enemies. 
"  So  far,"  said  the  hero,  "  I  am  content;  the  enemy  will  be 
flistivBsed,  and,  thank  God,  I  shall  get  no  money;  the  world, 
I  know,  thinks  that  money  is  our  god,  and  now  they  will  be 
undeceived,  as  far  as  relates  to  US.  Down,  down  with  the 
French,  is  my  constant  prayer." 

I  liave  already  noticed  the  bold  advance  of  the  King  and 
Cieneral  Mack.  'I'he  ri<^ht  winf(  of  tlie  Nea]iolitan  army,  con- 
sistin^r  of  lU.OOO  men,  fell  in  with  .*^,()0()  I'rencli ;  and,  as  soon 
as  St.  Felij>e.  the  Neapolitan  general,  was  near  enough,  he 
claj)ped  spurs  to  his  hoi  se  and  joined  the  enemy.  A  soldier  of 
his  army  fired,  but  unfurl unat(>lv  only  wounde<l  tlu'  traitor. 
"The  N ea}U)litan  ollicers,"  said  Nelson.  "  did  not  lo<e  much 
honour,  fur  ihey  hud  it  not  to  lose;  but  they  lost  all  they  had.*' 


Soulhey,  vol.  iL,p  5. 
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In  this  country,  as  in  Spain,  all  the  honour  and  courage  were 
in  the  lower  orders.  After  the  defeat  of  Mack,  the  navy  of 
Britain  was  unfortunately  employed  in  propping  up  the  most 
rotten  and  tottering  government  in  the  world,  and  Sir  Charles 
Shi  art  sent  1,000  men  from  Minorca  to  defend  Sicily. 

The  armies  of  the  republic  having  driven  tlie  King  of  Naples 
and  his  timid  soldiers  to  the  water  side,  his  Majesty,  with  the 
Queen  .md  royal  family,  in  December,  1798,  embarked  on 
board  tlie  Van«]cuard,  at  Naj)les,  and  Nelson  condnetcd  tliem 
in  the  worst  weather  to  Palermo,  in  Sicilv-  Duriii<;  tliis  leni- 
pest  nous  voyage,  Prince  Albert,  a  child  ol"  five  years  old,  died 
of  frii^ht  and  sea-sickiu'ss  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

J'he  British  squadrons  under  Trowbrid^r  autl  llallowoll 
remained  on  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  coast,  actively  co- 
operating with  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  the  reduction  of 
the  sea-ports.  Hood,  who  had  returned  from  Egypt,  in  the 
Zealous,  took  Salerno. 

The  siege  and  hlockade  of  Malta  were  continued  with  un* 
remitting  vigour  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Ball,  of  the  Alexander.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  the  Maltese,  divided  into  factions,  were 
destroying  each  other,  while  the  French  were  shut  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Valette :  the  better  sort  of  Malt(  sc  were  imprisoned, 
plundered,  and  put  to  death  by  thi>  mob.  The  grand  master 
went  out  of  his  senses,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  Captain 
Ball  to  request  that  he  would  assume  the  government  of  the 
island,  both  civil  and  military  ;  and,  havinir  landed,  lie  very 
soon  restored  order.  The  Maltese  next  sent  a  petition  to  Lord 
Nelson  and  the  King  of  Sicily,  requestinir  that  Captain  Hall 
mijjht  be  confirmed  as  their  governor  :  this  was  also  complied 
with.  A  corps  of  .'300  marines,  under  the  conmu\nd  of  ^lajor 
Weir,  on  this  occasion  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  The 
siune  ofiicer  raised  a  Maltese  regiment,  which  he  brought  to  a 
high  stale  of  discipline,  and  which  served  until  the  reduction 
of  the  island. 

It  has  heen  already  ohserred,  that  Lord  Keith  lay  before 
Cadiz,  with  16  sail  of  the  line.  The  French  fleet,  which  had 
escaped  from  Brest,  appeared  off  that  port  on  the  4th  of  May. 
They  had  26  sail  of  the  line,  and  wished  to  enter  the  harbour  : 
it  was  blowing  a  gale  of  wind.  Lord  Keith  weighed,  and 
offered  them  battle ;  but  this  they  dechned.  Tlie  gale  increased, 
and  the  French  admiral,  seeing  no  prospect  of  entering  the 
port  without  bringing  on  an  action,  bore  up  on  the  9th,  and 
ran  thioufjh  the  Straits  for  Carthagena.  On  this  Lord  Keith 
bore  up  lor  Gibraltar,  where  he  anchored  the  same  day.  Here, 
with  all  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
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anxiety  of  every  officer  to  forward  the  work,  it  took  fivo  days 
before  the  provisions  and  wator  could  be  coniplett^d,  and  tlie 
ships  sufficiently  repaired  to  follow  the  enemy ;  when  the  Earl 
of  St.  Vincent  ho'sted  his  flaLT  on  board  the\ille  de  Paris,  and, 
taking  Lord  Keith  under  iiis  orders,  made  all  sail  for  Cape 
Dell  jNIell.  At  this  place  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  had  anchored  in  Vado  Bay  ;  but  his  lordship,  having 
every  reason  to  think  tliat  tlie  Spaniarils  meditated  an  attack 
on  Minorca,  went  to  Mahon,  and  ordered  Lord  Keith  to  cruise 
off  the  island,  the  Spaniards  having  collected  a  large  bodv  of 
troops  at  Majorca.  Tlie  French  fleet  again  put  to  sea  from 
Vado  Bay,  reached  Carthagena  on  the  17th  of  June,  and,  being 
jomed  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Masarado,  they  all  hurried 
through  the  Straits,  and  reached  Cadiz  in  safety.  It  was  long 
before  Lord  Keith  gained  information  of  tlie  enemy,  when  he 
crowded  sail  for  Cadiz,  off  which  place  he  arrived  on  the 
2'id  of  July,  and  learnt  that  the  combined  fleets  had  sailed  on 
the  21st.  Stung  with  anguish  at  his  disappointment,  his  lord- 
ship a  p^ain  made  sail  in  pursuit  of  his  foe;  and  having  been 
joined  by  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  with  17  shii>s  of  the  line,  arrived 
off  Brest  just  six  hours  after  the  combined  lleets  had  anchored 
in  that  ])ort.  Lord  Keith  returned  to  Torbay,  where  he  found 
the  Cliatniel  Meet;  and  the  most  yiowerful  assenihla«;e  of  sliips 
ever  seen  at  one  time  in  Great  Britain  was  in  August,  1799, 
collected  at  thai  anchorage.  It  consisted  of  50  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  and  sloops ;  the  whole  well  manned,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  order  and  discipline.  The  combined  fleets  re- 
mained in  Brest,  whence  they  did  not  dare  to  move;  the 
Spaniards  were  extremely  discontented,  and  a  mutual  jealousv 
subsisted  between  them  and  their  allies.  The  French  admiral, 
on  sailing  from  Brest,  had  intended  joining  the  Spaniards  at 
Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  and  proceeding  with  them  to  Carthagena,  to 
complete  the  junction  with  the  remainder  of  the  Spanieui  fleet; 
but  the  Spanish  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  was  seen  coming 
out,  and  chased  into  Basque  roads,  where  it  was  ineffectually 
attacked  and  afterward  blocked  up  by  Rear-admiral  Pole. 
Equally  disappointed  off  Cadiz,  he  passed  through  the  Straits 
on  the  9th  of  Slay,  on  his  way  to  Cartliagena. 

Jmie  10,  1799,  the  IvarX  of  St.  Vincent,  having  resigned  tlio 
command  of  tlu'  Mediterranean  fleet  while  at  Minorca,  j)ro- 
ceeded  down  to  (iibraltar,  to  prepare  for  his  return  to  l''iio;]and. 
His  lordship  s  health  had  been  some  time  declining,  and,  as  he 
states  in  his  letters,  he  considered  it  an  injustice  to  Lord  Keith 
to  keep  him  any  longer  out  of  the  command*  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  Argo. 

In  May  Milui  surrendered  to  Suvaroff,  who  had  forced  the 
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passage  of  the  Adda  ;  and  in  Jidy  the  citadel  of  Turin  and  the 
fortress  of  Alexandria  wore  taken  by  the  allies.  Mantua 
capitulated  on  the  3d  of  Au^iust. 

Trowbridsfe  had  rositrned  the  command  of  the  blockade  of 
Alexandria,  in  pt,  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  in  November, 
1798,  had  been  sent  out  in  the  Ti^re,  of  74  guns,  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, expressly  for  that  duty.  1  his  measure  was  displeasing 
to  Lorcl  Nelson,  who  fancied  himself  slighfed  by  the  independent 
command  assigned  to  that  officer;  and  the  gallant  ana  manly 
Trowbridge  felt  it  "  an  indelible  disgrace.*'  Fortunately  fKe 
talents  of  ooth  Trowbridge  and  Sir  Sydney  were  well  adapted 
to  the  respective  employments  on  which  they  were  sent 

Trowbridge,  having  been  ordered  by  Nelson  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  had  a  strong  squadron  placed 
at  hi<;  disposal ;  among  other  ships  the  Seahorse,  commanded 
by  Captain  Foote,  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  siecre  of  the 
castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  wliich  wore 
closely  blockaded  and  bombarded.  On  thn  19th  of  June  he 
compelled  fliem  to  cajiitulate,  which  they  consented  to  do  only 
on  condition  that  the  safety  of  the  garrison  sliould  be  miaranteod 
by  the  honour  of  a  British  officer, — a  proposition  which  Ca})taiii 
Foote  pledged  himself  to  sec  performed.  He  supposed  lie 
might  the  more  readily  venture  to  make  such  a  promise,  as  the 
strength  of  those  places  was  known  to  be  so  great  as  to  threaten 
destruction  to  the  city,  which  they  entirely  commanded,  ajul 
that  he  miffht  hourly  expect  the  arrival  of  the  combined  fleets 
to  relieve  mem ;  to  gain  possession,  therefore,  in  any  manner, 
was  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance^  This  treaty,  made  with 
the  enemy  on  the  faith  of  our  well-known  national  character,  we 
lament  to  say,  was  violated. 

Attempts  were  made  to  place  the  odium  of  this  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  on  Captain  Foote.*  Fortunately  there  was  no 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  more  scnipulously  exact  in  points 
of  honour  than  the  one  in  question.  The  documents  on  which 
he  rested  his  defence  are  before  the  public,  and  the  facts  in- 
controvertible. 

On  the  21t]i  of  June  a  Hntish  fleet  of  17  sail  of  the  line 
entered  the  liay  of  Naples;  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Ilamiltun, 
])erhaps  Sir  \\  illiam  also,  were  on  board  the  Foudroyaut.  A 
flag  ot  truce  was  flyin<;  at  the  masthead  of  the  Seahorse,  antl 
also  on  the  castles  of  Nuovo  and  L^ovo.    Having  on  his  passage 

*  Till-  latL'  Ufai-;uliiiiri»l  Sir  KiJwaril  James  Fitote,  th;in  whom  the  Kin^ 
iMivvr  hail  a  inoru  hoiiuui  At>Iu,  upni(ht«  aud  galluut  oQiccr  lu  hiii  vvrvicie.  1  wan 
nertoTiAlly  and  well  uci[uainfe<l  with  him  from  the  time  I  fiM  entered  the  navjr. 
lit'  wi  iit  t)ut  with  Cominudorc Curnwallis to  India, in  1789»Ai  fourth  iivuteiiant 
ui*  the  Crown.  lie  comfihiined  to  mc  most  hitterly  of  the  treattneBt  he  hail 
received  in  the  cause  of  the  uahappy  Ncapulit.uis  — Autuuu. 
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received  infornuitluii  that  an  "  /n/'inioits  armistice  had  been 
concluded  with  the  rebels  of  these  castles,  to  which  C"aj)taiii 
Foote  had  put  his  name,"  his  lordship,  on  entering  the  bay, 
made  the  signal  to  annul  the  flag  of  truce,  being  deteruiined, 
as  hesaid^  never  to  give  his  approbation  to  any  terms  with  rebels 
but  unconditional  surrender;  andtin  a  private  letter  from  Lord 
Nelson  to  Earl  Spencer,  published  in  a  work  called  *'  Genuine 
Memoirs,*'  his  lordship  calls  the  treaty  "  a  most  infamous  one." 
Captain  Foote,  on  his  return  to  England Jn  ISOO^was  not  then 
aware  of  the  extent  of  blame  imputed  to  him,  but  had  intima* 
tion  that  his  conduct  was  not  altogether  approved  of.  Anxious 
for  public  investie^ation,  he  would  ha\e  demanded  a  court- 
martial,  but  was&suaded  by  liis  friends  in  and  out  of  the 
Admiralty,  lest,  as  they  said,  he  should  attach  himself  to  a 
party.  At  the  head  of  that  party  was  Mr.  Fox,  who  closed  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  this  remarkable  speech, 
which  remains  unanswered. 

**  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  sj  caks  of  the  last 
campaign,  he  does  not  mention  the  horrors  by  which  some  of 
those  successes  were  accompanied.  Naple<,  for  instance,  has 
boon  among  others  (what  is  called)  delivered ;  and  y»'t.  if  I  am 
rightly  inlormed,  it  has  been  stained  and  polluted  l)y  nnirders 
so  ferocious,  and  cruelties  so  alihorrent,  that  the  heart  ^hu(!llers 
at  the  recitiri.  It  has  been  said  that  not  only  were  llie  niiser- 
able  victims  of  the  rage  and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  savagely 
nuudered,  but  that  in  niauv  instances  their  tlesh  was  devoured 
by  the  cannibals  who  aic  tlie  ailvocates  and  the  instruments  of 
social  order!  Nav,  Mnaland  is  not  wliollv  e\enn)t  from  re- 
proach.  if  tlu^  rumours  which  are  circulated  be  true.  1  will 
mention  a  fact,  to  give  ministers  the  opportunity,  if  it  be  false, 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  that  must  otherwise  aliix  on  the  British 
name.  It  is  said  that  a  party  of  the  republican  inhabitants  at 
Naples  took  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Castle  del  Uovo.  They 
were  besieged  by  a  detachment  from  the  roval  arm^,  to  whom 
they  refused  to  surrender,  but  demanded  that  a  British  officer 
should  be  brought  forward,  and  to  him  they  capitulated. 
They  made  terms  with  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  British 
name.  It  was  agreed  that  their  persons  and  property  should 
be  safe,  and  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  Toulon.  They 
were  accordingly  put  on  board  a  vessel,  but  before  they  sailed 
their  property  was  confiscated,  numbers  of  them  were  taken 
out,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  some  of  them,  I  understand, 
notwithstanding  the  British  guarantee,  absolutely  execut(<d.'* 

We  must  for  ever  regret  that  our  favourite  hero  should  have 
disgraced  his  country  by  revoking  the  word  of  honour  given  to 
save  the  lives  of  unfortunate  men,  and  reqtiired  by  these  men 
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as  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  our  national 
cluiracter.    I  disclaim  all  party  feelings  ;  Whigs  op  Tories  are 

alike  to  me  so  long  as  they  do  their  duty.  But  here  we  see  thtf 
hit;h  character  of  Kn<;lnnd  Malted  hy  the  foul  breath  of  a 
revoniTcful  woman;  and  the  British  lla*;  covcrln<r  the  darlv  deed, 
breaking  a  sacred  agnMMuent,  and  giving  up  its  coiihdiug  victims 
to  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

It  appears  iliat  T.ady  Hamilton  carried  this  great  point 
ajrainst  us.  "Haul  down  the  flair  oJ'  tnice,  Bront^,"  she  ex- 
claimed  on  the  t|uarler-deck  of  tlie  Foudroyant,  as  the  ship 
entered  the  bay  ;  "  no  truce  with  the  rebels."  Cardinal  Ruflb, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  treaty  ought  to  be  held 
inviolate :  be  was  unfortunately  overpowered,  and  retired  in 
dbgust. 

Captain  Foote,  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson,  was  tent  in 
the  Seahorse  to  Palermo,  whence  the  royal  family  was  to  em- 
bark for  Naples  in  one  of  their  own  frigates.  General  Acton* 
the  prime  minister,  acquainted  him  that  his  Sicilian  majesty 
was  sensible  of  his  gallant  coi^uct,  and  desired  him  to  convoy 
a  frigate  in  which  his  majesty  was  embarked  to  Naples,  which 
he  did  ;  but,  previous  to  their  sailing,  he  used  every  argument 
in  favoin*  of  tlie  unfortunate  beintjs  whom  he  had  been  the 
innocent  means  of  delivering  over  to  the  unrelenting  hands  of 
arbitrary  power.  He  pleaded  for  tlie  republican  garrisons  of 
Revigliano  and  Castel  a  Mare,  urging  that  it  was  through  his 
intercession  that  tliev  had  been  induced  to  surrender  without 
farther  efl'usiou  of  hloud;  and  concluded  by  sayiuij,  that,  as 
their  Sicilian  majesties  were  pleaNcd  to  think  lie  liad  rendered 
them  some  service,  he  begged,  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself, 
that  the  capitulation  with  those  garrisonsmightbeheld  saered! 

The  minister  replied  "  that,  on  his  account,  the  most  ob- 
noxious should  only  be  cpiifined  during  the  then  very  unsetded 
state  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.** 

The  Seahorse  and  the  Neapolitan  frigate  put  to  sea  from 
Palermo  (*n  the  3d  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  Stli, 
when  Captain  I'oote  was  sent  wilh  the  Thalia,  commanded  by 
Captain  Jo.siah  >(isbct,  under  his  orders,  on  immediate  service 
at  some  di  ;t(n\(  e  frovi  NajjIcA'.  This  was  a  ])relude  to  tlie 
tragedy.  Nisbet  thought  as  I'Vtole  did,  and  was  therefore,  by 
the  contrivance  of  l.aily  Hamilton,  sent  out  of  lh(»  way. 

'Jlie  utit'ortunate  C'.nraciolli,  not  1;ciiig  included  in  the  ca]>i- 
tulatiou  of  St.  Mlmo,  made  hi-*  escape,  'i'liat  hravv*  ofiicer.  it 
will  he  rciiiemhered.  had  commanded  a  Neaj)()litan  T'l  (the 
Tancrcdi;  in  Admiial  Hotham's  action  of  t!ie  Mth  of  March, 
171ir>,  and  had  distinguished  liim  » If.  He  accomj)anieil  the 
royal  family  to  Palermo  in  December,  and  wai>  by  the  King 
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pennitted  to  return  to  protect  his  i)ropcrty,  which  was  rery 
conaiderable.  This  permission  the  Prince  thankfully  accepteo. 
The  French,  entering  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  seized  on  his 
estates  as  a  royalist,  and  he  had  no  means  of  regaining  them 
hut  by  consenting  to  command  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  in  which 
situation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  the  duty  expected  of 
him.  Events  were  adverse  to  the  French ;  they  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  country,  and  leave  their  friends  to  make  the 
best  peace  they  could. 

Carraciolli,  after  the  violation  of  Captain  Foote's  traoty> 
concealed  himself.  Discovered  by  the  cowardly  flatterers  at- 
tached to  the  royal  persons,  he  was  taken  in  the  discruiso  of  a 
peasant,  and  brought  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  witli  his  hands 
tied  behind  liim.  Hardy,  the  captain,  saw  with  indignation 
this  unworthy  treatment,  and  commanded  that  he  should  be 
instantly  loosened.  The  poor  man,  who  was  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
was  in  extreme  wretchedness.  He  averred  that  he  would  have 
been  true  to  his  master,  had  his  master  been  true  to  himself.  I 
would  willini^ly  s]KUe  myself  the  pain  ol'  ri'lating  the  sequel; 
but,  although  so  well  tokl  bv  Mr.  Southev,  it  is  an  incident 
peculiarly  heloiii^ing  to  naval  history.  It  ^vas  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  he  was  bioui,rhi  on  hoard  the  Foudroyuut, 
whoso  deck  and  llacr  were  polluled  by  the  scene. 

Nelson  UTotc  (in  order  for  iria/,  which  commenced  at 
ten ;  at  twelve  he  was  declared  guilty,  and  at  live  he  was  hanged 
at  the  yard-arm  of  the  Minerva,  a  Neapolitan  frigate. 

CarracioUi  had  no  counsel,  no  time  to  collect  witnesses,  and 
•  was  tried  by  a  court  composed  of  his  avowed  enemies.  He 
requested  of  Lieutenant  Parkinson,  who  had  charge  of  him,  to 
intercede,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  new  trial ;  but  Nelson,  who 
had  ordered  the  first,  "  could  not  interfere**  to  grant  a  second. 
He  then  begged  to  be  shot ;  but  this  humble  request  was  also 
refused.  Lady  Hamilton,  from  whose  former  acquaintance  he 
hoped  to  ^ain  this  favour,  was  not  to  be  found,  bein^  concealed 
in  her  cabm  during  the  interval  between  the  trial  and  execution. 
At  the  last  fatal  scene  she  w  as  present,  and  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed the  sight.  While  the  body  was  yet  hanging  at  the  yard* 
arm  of  the  frigate,  "Come,"  said  she,  "come,  Bronte,  Ictus 
fake  the  barge,  and  have  another  look  at  poor  CarTaciolli !" 
The  barge  was  manned,  and  they  rowed  rounil  the  frigate,  and 
satiated  their  eyes  with  the  appalling  spectacle.  Ihe  body 
was  cast  into  the  sea  with  shot  attached  to  the  feet.  Some  days 
after,  swollen  by  putrefaction,  it  rose  head  foremost,  under  the 
stern  of  the  Foudroyant,  and  Ferdinand  had  ihe  horror  of  be- 
holdin<;  on  "e  more  his  old  fri(Mid  and  faithful  servant,  whose 
remains  were  now  allowed  a  Christiau  burial.  But  Naples,  in 
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spite  of  the  piouB  act,  was  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  pillage,  and 

rebellion. 

I  have  lioard  that  Lady  Hamilton,  in  her  last  moments, 
uttered  tlie  most  agonizing  screams  of  repentance  for  this  act 
of  cruelty.  The  Prince  was  ever  before  her  eyes  ;  she  could  not 
endure  to  he  in  the  dark,  and  left  the  world  a  sad,  hut  useful, 
example  of  the  fatal  effects  of  revenge  and  of  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness.* 

Trowbridge,  in  the  mean  time,  with  Ilallowell,  Hood,  and 
Louis,  were  all  actively  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort- 
resses on  the  sea-coast;  and,  had  there  been  one  spark  of  virtue 


*  Mav  she  have  found  thai  mere^  which  die  denied  to  her  enemy !   I  van 

infonncd,  by  a  pi-rson  well  ucqnuinteu  with  all  the  drnmatis  pfr*on(r  of  this  sa4 
tnuedy,  that  Count  Tburni  the  pre^ideut  of  the  court-martial,  was  a  Gvauese^ 
and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  This  I  am  willing  to  believe ;  but  who 
were  the  other  members  of  the  court,  and  what  risht  had  tliat  court  to  sit  on 
board  uf  a  British  ship  of  war?  Why  should  the  nriti&h  flag  have  been  made 
the  jiall  of  execution  hut  merely  to  {^ratify  the  revenge  of  a  modern  Astarte  ? 
Soon  alter  the  ])ublication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  person  signing  hia 
name  Sahw  Milford,  K.X.,  jhhI  f^iving  his  address,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Mur/ting 
Put,  iu  which  he  had  the  iiupudeuce  to  declare  **  by  liim  that  liveth  fur  ever 
and  ever,"  (meh  were  his  words,)  that  the  aeene  of  rowing  round  the  Mmerm 
neviT  took  place.  I  called  on  this  m.in,  hut  never  could  find  him.  I  discovered 
that  he  lodged  over  a  coal-shed  iu  some  obscure  street  near  Leicester-si^uare* 
and  that  he  was  not  an  officer  in  the  nav^.  Afler  this  a  friend  of  mine  applied 
to  two  other  officers  who  were  actually  preeent*  and  are  both  uow  living.  Onn 
of  them,  whose  letter  is  by  me,  says,  No  one  believes  the  absurd  story  about 
rowing  round  the  Minerva,  &c. ;  '  but  this  evasion  was  flatly  coutradicte<l 
by  the  other,  who  admitted  the  wholu  to  be  true.  Would  to  Heaven,  for  th« 
honour  of  uiy  country,  it  was  all  false! 

1  have  been  also  credibly  informed  that  "  the  Queen  of  NanlfS  never  quitted 
Falermo  from  December  1798  till  June  1800,  when  she  embarVcd  on  boaid  the 
Foiulroyaut  for  Leghorn,  and  went  from  thence  io  Vienna;  she  wus  thercfure 
not  at  Naples  with  the  King  iu  the  nummerof  17U'J." — It  is  also  a  fact,"  saya 
the  same  authority,  "  that  «hc  interceded  for  many  of  the  rebels,  and  saved  th« 
lives  of  some  uf  her  personal  enemies.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
I^)rd  Nelson,  also  saved  many."  I  give  the  above  as  iu  duiv  bouiul.  luivinLT  th« 
highest  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  the  lady  front  whom  I  received  it,  and  willing 
at  all  times  to  excuse  the  faults  of  frail  human  nature;  but  how  came  the  Fois* 
dmyant's  cabin  to  be  Ihe  scene  of  the  liial  ?  and  how  came  the  British  flag  and 
British  cannon  to  sancti«^u  the  deed  f  If  the  Neapolitans  choose  to  murder  their 
countrymen,  and  British  offleem  could  not  prevent  it,  it  was  their  duty  to  havw 
quitteti  the  detested  spot,  and  left ''the  fiddteiif  poeta,w^— e>aiid8coondmls** 
to  settle  their  own  atiairs. 

"  Carraciulli  was  the  younger  brotlu-r  of  a  good  family,  a  Knight  of  Malta* 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Kin^^  and  Queen,  went  with  them  to  Palerroo^ 
but  afterw.irils,  to  their  surjtrise  and  allliction,  asked  1  en ve  to  return  to  Naplee 
for  his  own  piivate  aiiaus.  Many  have  believed  that  he  was  piqued  bec^iuM 
the  King  and  royal  family  went  to  Palermo  on  board  lAmk  Neleon'a  chip,  ratht>r 
than  his  >  w  ti ;  1  ut.  although  they  at  the  time  ajipeared  to  have  no  doubt  of  hia 
honour,  thev  could  uot  trust  the  ship's  crew.  lie  rould  nut  have  w:shed  to  re  turn 
to  Naples  irom  pecuniary  motives,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  jealousy  of 
Loid  JMelton  waa  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  defectfon.** 

I  g'.ve  t' is  (piotation  f.uin  a  letter  v.  hich  I  n-reived,  amODg  Othcn  OD  tho 
subject,  SLOU  utter  the  ap|>earttucu  oi  tliu  lir»t  tditiuu. 
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or  courage  in  Ferdinand  and  liis  base  associates,  Naples  might 
have  been  again  happy ; — but  her  day  was  past  I 

Of  the  Italians  woo  figured  in  tbis  e?eiitliil  tome,  we  only 
know  of  two  who  deserved  the  name  of  men — Ruffo  and  Car- 
raciolli !  Tbiisting  for  the  hlood  and  property  of  each  other, 
there  was  no  act  degrading  to  men  which  the  degenerate 
Neapolitans  scrupled  to  commit :  cowardice  and  treacheiy  were 
the  prominent  features  of  their  character.  Whatever  courage 
or  talent  might  be  found  among  them  was  (with  the  exception 
of  Ruffo)  always  exerted  against  the  King.  The  following 
anecdote  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  on  whose  veracity  I  can 
rely: — 

Trowbridge,  while  employed  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  was 
asked  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  stanch  royalist,  for  tsvo 
English  sloops  of  war,  with  which  he  was  to  take  some  little 
fort.  The  request  was  granted,  and  tlie  warrior  retinncd  and 
begged  for  two  frigates :  these  were  given  in  lieii  of  the  sloops; 
when  another  request  was  preferred,  for  two  ships  of  the  line. 
This  last  application  was  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  CuUoden. 
Suddenly  the  doors  hurst  open,  and  out  flew  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  with  Trowbridge  at  his  heels,  kicking  him  along,  while 
the  conunodore,  foaming  with  rage,  exclaimed,  '*The  cowardly 
rascal !  first  sloops,  then  frigates,  then  ships  of  the  line,  and 
then,  d — n  him,  he  b  afraid  to  fight  after  all!" — **Ex  unodisee 

No  man  so  justly  appreciated  the  character  of  those  people 
as  Irowbridge;  he  hated  the  French,  but  he  despised  the 
Neapolitans.  They  wanted  to  hang  some  of  their  priests, 
whose  only  crime  was  havintj  sense  enough  to  see  that  the 
ruin  of  tlieir  country  was  certain,  and  seekintr  to  save  it. 
Thirteen  of  them  \\ere  ordered  for  execution,  and  the  infamous 
authorities  had  the  audacity  to  ask  Tiowbridge  to  lend  them 
a  hangman !  The  commodore  indignantly  repelled  this  atVront 
on  the  honour  of  his  Hag  and  his  crew  :  the  meanest  scavenger 
in  the  CuUoden  was  superior  to  those  who  made  the  request. 
While  the  poor  inhahitants  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  were 
starving,  or  fed  by  the  private  bounty  of  Trowbridge  and  his 
ofiicers»  Sicily  had  com,  and  the  King  money ;  but  such  was 
the  corruption  of  the  court,  that  every  thing  was  diverted  from 
its  proper  channel;  the  inhabitants  were  first  goaded  to  re- 
bellion, and  then  punished  with  inexorable  severity. 

October  5.  Commodore  Trowbridge,  in  the  CuUoden,  took 
possession  of  Civita  Vecchia,  Cornatto,  and  Tolfa.  These 
places  surrendered  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September  to  a 
detachoieut  of  seamen  and  marines  from  that  aiiip  and  the 
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Minotaur.  Three  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  immediately 
sent  off  by  sea,  and  2^000  more  waited  for  shipping  to  oonvej 

them  to  France. 

Rome  was  at  the  same  time  evacuated  by  the  French  ;  and 
by  a  convention  between  CoinnKulore  Trow})ri(li:e  and  tlie 
French  tJfeneral,  (iarnier,  the  lionian  states  were  cleared  ot'the 
enemy,  who  had  coinmittt  d  the  most  shameful  dej)re(hitions. 

The  evacuation  of  Home  was  arranged  by  (.'aptain  Louis,  of 
tlie  Minotaur,  and  possessit)ri  of  it  given  to  General  Boucard. 

By  the  articles  ot  the  capitulation  the  French  Iroops  were 
permitted  to  march  out  uf  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
Koman  territories,  with  the  honours  of  war ;  to  take  their 
muskets  and  their  hayonets,  hut  no  field-pieces.  They  were  to 
embark  at  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  be  conveyed  thenoe 
to  France  in  British  transports:  the  troops  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners.  Twenty.four  hours  afler  the  signing 
of  the  convention  400  men  were  landed  from  the  British  ships 
of  war,  100  of  whom  took  po -session  of  the  town  of  Civita 
Veochia,  and  300  marched  to  iiome  to  take  possession  of  that 
city — a  striking  instance  of  tho  revolutions  of  em])ires.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  world,  thecity  whicli  had  held  the  destinies 
of  millions,  from  the  Ku])hrates  to  the  wall  of  Severus,  is  in  the 
18th  century  garrisonetl  by  300  of  the  natives  of  the  most 
remote  and  barbarous  of  her  couipte-ts. 

The  French  niadt;  an  elVort  to  retain  the  valuable  works  of 
art  of  wiiich  they  had  gained  ])ossession,  but  the  British 
ollicer  very  proj»erly  rejected  the  claim.  They  also  demanded 
a  free  passage  for  their  cavalrv  out  of  Italy*  and  that  they 
should  be  victualled  and  provided  for  on  their  journey  by  the 
good  offices  of  Commodore  Trowbridge.  This,  with  many 
other  demands  e(pially  extraordinary,  were  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  the  horses,  being  public  propefty,  were  required  to 
be  given  up  to  the  British  and  their  allies. 

'J'he  treaty  was  signed  by  Commodore  Trowbridge  and  the 
French  general.  Gamier,  the  20th  of  September,  17U9,  and 
the  ports  of  Ancona  and  Coni  were  surrendered  to  the  Au* 
strians. 

On  the  I9th  of  June  some  French  frigates  and  corvettes 
from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  bound  to  Toidon,  were  discovered  by 
the  British  srpiadron  under  Lord  Keith,  consisting  of  the 
Centaur,  74,  Cajjtuin  J.  Markliain  ;  Bellona,  74,  Sir  Thomas 
Thomi)son ;  with  the  Captain,  Fvlgar.  Minene.  Triton,  Suc- 
cess, and  IVtterel  :  Santa  'J'lieresa  and  l  lmerald  fri«:ates  ;  and 
with  singular  succe&s  ihey  captured  the  whole  of  them.  Their 
names  were 
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On  the  9th  of  August  Captain  Jahleel  Brenton,  in  the 
Speedy  brig,  of  14  guns,  with  the  Defender,  a  privateer  of 
Gibraltar,  of  the  same  force,  gave  cliase  to  three  Spanish  armed 

vessels,  which  took  refuge  in  a  bay  five  leagues  to  the  ea->tvvard 
of  Cape  de  Gat,  where  they  moored  in  a  line  within  a  boat's 
length  of  the  beach.  Captain  Brenton,  having  engaged  them 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  sail,  and  not  making  any 
impression,  ran  in,  and  let  go  his  aiiclior  so  rlose  to  the  etMitre 
vessel  as  nearly  to  touch  her:  the  Spaniards  could  stand  this 
no  h)n<^er,  and,  taking  to  their  hoals,  lied,  and  left  all  the 
vessels  to  the  victors,  who  brou;^ht  them  out  in  triumph,  with 
only  two  men  wounded  in  the  Speedy,  and  one  in  the  Defender. 
In  October  Captain  Brenton  w(Mit  with  liis  boats  into  a  bay 
near  Cape  Trafalgar,  where,  under  a  heavy  ^battery,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  enemy^  w  ho  lined  the  shore  with  musketry,  he 
boarded  and  destroyed  four  Spanish  merchantmen,  and  re* 
turned  on  board  without  any  one  in  his  boats  being  hurt. 

The  Speedy 's  next  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar^  which  she  had  entered  with  a  convoy  from 
Lisbon.  The  gun-boats  from  Algesiras  came  out  to  attack 
them.  The  captain  of  the  Speedy  allowed  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  they  thought  proper :  they  had  13  boats 
with  long  32-pounders,  and  were  full  of  men.  Reserving  his 
fire  so  long,  the  spectators  on  the  rock  began  to  exclaim  that 
he  was  failing  in  his  duty;  but  in  an  instant  the  royals  and 
studdin;^-sails  of  the  hv\\i  were  taken  in,  and,  passing  throu<(h 
the  midst  of  the  gun-boa;  -,  -o  near  as  to  carry  away  their  oars, 
he  pomed  in  from  either  side  such  volleys  of  round  and  gra})e 
that  the  enemy  iled  in  confusion,  and  the  Speedy  got  safe  into 
the  bay  with  all  her  convoy. 

Soon  afVer  this  he  had[  another  brush  with  the  gun-boats 
under  the  guns  of  £uro])a  Point,  and  was  nearly  sunk,  but 
escaped  from  them  by  the  same  bold  mancBuvres.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  in  the  south  fired  one  shot  at  the  enemy,  for  which 
he  was  put  under  an  arrest  by  the  governor.  The  Speedy  got 
intoTetuan,  where  she  stopped  her  shot-holes,  and  the  next 
day  returned  to  Gibraltar  Bay.  'i'he  captain  and  crew  were 
much  out  of  humour  witli  General  II ara,  the  governor ;  but 
nvhen  Captain  Brenton  waited  on  him^  his  excellency  thus  ad- 
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dressed  him : — "  I  conclude.  Sir,  you  think  I  have  treated  you 
very  ill,  in  not  afTordingf  you  assistance;  but  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Governor  of  Algcsiras  to  prevent  this 
town  being  kept  in  a  constant  ahirm  and  annoyance  !)v  the 
Spanish  g\ui-boats,  whicli,  in  consequence,  are  never  to  be  fired 
on  from  the  rock  :  there  is  the  cojn"  ol  a  letter  wliich  1  have 
written  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  most  siiu^erely  wish  you  may 
(obtain  voiu'  prcinuti ion."  The  letter  was  so  handsomely 
woriled  that  the  ca])tain  could  sav  nothing  about  the  transaction 
of  the  preceding  night,  and  shortly  after  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  po>t  captain. 

June  27.  Lord  Nelson  acquainted  Mr.  Nepean  with  the 
British  and  Neapolitan  forces  being  in  possession  of  Naples^ 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  still  holding  out. 

July  13.  That  castle  also  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
days;  our  heavy  batteries  were  advanced  within  180  yards  of 
the  ditcl).  Captain  (afterward  Sir  Thomas)  Trowbridge  coni- 
niaudiHl  the  force  landed  from  the  squadron,  assisted  by 
Captain  I)all ;  but  the  latter  being  detached  to  Malta,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Captain  11  alio  well.  According  to  Lord  Nelson's 
account  of  this  affair,  nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Sir  Tliouuis  Trowbridge,  and  the  officers  above 
named.  J'lie  Purtugucbe  marines  served  with  ours  on  this 
enterprise. 

The  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Trow bridije  to  Lord  Nelson  on 
this  occasion  is  so  concise  as  to  give  a  very  inadeqviate  idea  ol' 
the  service  perfoimed,  lor  a  due  appreciation  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  local  situation  and  strength  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo.  Its  reduction  was  owing  to  the  great  exertion  of 
Trowbridge,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Russian  and  Portuguese 
services,  in  bringing  up  the  guns  of  a  vast  calibre,  and  planting 
them  in  the  batteries,  with  a  degree  of  celerity  which  at  onoe 
astonished  and  confounded  the  French  garrison.  The  Russians 
had  declared  it  wouM  take  three  months  to  reduce  the  castle. 
Trowbridge,  with  his  seamen  and  marines,  and  a  few  Russian 
and  Portugues(^  troops,  took  it  in  14  days.  The  stornu'ng  of 
this  fortress  l)y  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  was  considered,  and  is 
to  this  day  in  tb«^  cfiuntrv  where  it  took  ]dace,  an  extraordinary 
])roof  of  Hritish  \alour  and  skill.  Indeed.  1o  snni  up  in  few- 
word'^,  the  life  and  scMviccs  of  TrowbriJ^e  would  fill  an 
am])le  volume,  wliich  would  at  the  sanu^  tiint>  iuunortali/.e  the 
acliievenuMits  of  our  n.ivy.  were  this  necosarv,  and  woidd  bo 
no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  the  metnorv  of  an  officer  who 
rose  to  liis  hi<jh  rank  by  his  own  intrii..^ic  merit  alone. 

On  the  18th  of  July  his  Sicihan  majesty  hoisted  his  standard 
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on  bofircl  the  Foudroyant.  in  tho  bay  of  Na])les,  Lord  Nelson 
was  then  on  hoard  of  her,  and  commanded  the  British  and 
Portuguese  squadron. 

On  ihe  1st  of  Au<^ust,  1799,  Nelson  acquainted  the  com- 
nianiler-in-chief  that  the  uhule  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
had  been  cleared  of  the  French  troops.  *'l'his  event,"  says 
his  lordsiiip,  "  has  been  brought  about  by  the  exertion  of 
Trowbridge,  and  part  of  the  crt'ws  of  the  ships  of  war.  11  is 
own  nio(U'>iy  (>ay>  Nelson)  makers  it  my  duty  to  state  that  to 
him  aloiu'  is  the  chief  merit  due.  ' 

Captain  Samuel  Hood,  with  a  garrison  of  seamen  in  Castel 
Nuovo,  had  for  five  weeks  kept  the  city  of  Naples  in  pt^ace, 
and  it  was  observed  that  it  had  never  been  more  quiet ;  and 
the  kingdom,  says  Hood,  was  deUvered  from  a  band  of  robbers, 
for  such  had  the  French  proved  themselves.  Capua  and  Gaeta 
surrendered  to  Trowbridge,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  sucoesa 
to  Lord  Nelson  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  nearly  a 
copy 

1  uunclied  on  the  20th  instant,  with  the  British  and  Portuj^uese 
troops,  from  Naples,  and  arrived  at  Caserta  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, whence,  after  a  little  refreshment,  I  continued  my  march,  and 
encamped  near  Capua.  1  had  with  me  a  body  of  Swiss  under 
Colone)  Tchudy,  of  Neapolitan  cavalry  under  General  Acton,  and 
the  (lifierent  corps  ot  infantry  under  General  Boucard  and  Captain 
Gams. 

•*  On  the  22d  a  bridge  of  pontoons  was  thrown  across  the  river; 
gun-boats  ami  batteries  ut-re  immediately  established  within  500 
yards  of  the  enenn's  works;  and  on  the  25ih  tour  2i-poundcrs, 
two  howitzers,  and  two  mortar  batteries,  opened  on  the  town.  The 
fire  was  returned  from  11  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  on  the  following 
day  trenches  were  opened  and  new  batteries  began  within  a  few 
yanis  of  the  glacis." 

The  enemy,  on  findinof  the  sort  of  foes  they  had  to  contend 
w  ith,  capitulated,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war. 

In  this  service  Russian,  Portii;inese,  Nen],olitan,  Swiss,  and 
British,  all  served  toiietlier,  and  Trowbritlce  conducted  the 
whole,  and  tjives  cn  dit  to  all  7^hus  tVU  the  city  of  ('aj)\ia. 
Captains  Hallow  ell  and  Osw  ald  served  w  ith  Trow  bridge,  (iaeta 
surrendered  uj)on  ratl.er  easier  terms.  There  were  taken  in 
the  garrison  ()f(';ij;Ma  ION  pieces  of  serviceable  ordnance,  from 
21  to  4  I  oundcr-^.  amMiunitioii,  and  small  arms,  lUU  otlicers, 
and  "2,000  non-counnissiuned  and  j^rivates. 

At  Gaeta  there  were  found  58  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  from 
24  to  18  pounders,  and  many  yuns  of  u  snndler  calibre,  13 
mortars,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  warlike  stores;  83 
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officers,  1,400  privates,  besides  rebels.  IVowbridge  still  com- 
manded the  CuHoden,  to  which  ship  he  was  very  partial.  Hal« 
lowell  had  the  Swiftsure. 

While  the  British  navy  was  successfully  eniployed  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  re- 
taking from  them  the  strong  places  in  the  Milanescj  of  which 
they  had  gained  possession. 

In  July,  1799,  the  zealous  oo-operation  between  our  naval 
commander-in-chief  and  the  allied  generals  reduced  the  French 
to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  tneir  conquests  in  Italy,  and 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Mediterranean  were  glad  to  acknowledge 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Moreausarmy  was  beateu 
on  rho  Riviera  of  Genoa.  ^Fhe  Tuscans  took  a  position  close 
to  Leghorn;  and  the  Austrians  at  the  same  time,  with  an  in- 
creased force,  threatened  the  invasion  of  Tuscany.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  snccc^ses  the  French  general,  Moreau,  was 
glad  to  withdraw  all  his  forces  from  the  Tuscan  territory,  and 
not  a  French  soldier  was  left  in  that  country.  The  people  rose 
en  masse  to  assist  the  armies  in  ridding  themsolves  of  the 
French;  and  British  cruisei*s  were  stationed  oft'  tlu'ir  ports,  so 
as  to  provctit  them  taking  away  the  ])hinclor  whicli  they  had 
ohtainctl  iVom  the  peo]ile,  whom  they  pretended  to  relieve  from 
the  o])pres<^i()ii  of  their  tyrants. 

August  IG.  1709.  Novi  was  taken  by  a  conibineil  movement 
of  Austrians  and  l\us<ians,  under  Field-marshals  Kray  and 
Bellegardc;  IVIelas  liad  also  a  hriliiant  share  in  the  action. 
The  French  lost  upwards  ol"  4,000  men  ])risuuer8,  with  canuou; 
and  the  French  general,  Joubert,  was  killed. 

The  defence  of  the  town  of  Acre  forms  a  \cry  particular 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  (bsconeerted  the  views  and  intentions  of  Bona- 
parte, and  to  have  induced  bim  to  return  to  Europe,  which  be 
did  in  August,  1799;  and  soon  atter  by  a  masterly  stroke  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

The  siege  of  Acre  presents  some  wonderful  instances  of  cou- 
rage and  desperation,  and,  like  that  of  Alicant,  will  ever  remain 
a  monument  of  British  valour.  The  operations  of  the  campaign 
hegan  in  March.  The  Tigre,  Captam  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and 
the  Theseus,  Ralph  Willet  Miller,  were  moored  near  the  town. 
The  nature  of  the  coast,  and  the  fine  anchorage  of  the  bay, 
allowed  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron  to  approach  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  to  give  them  great  annoyance.  The  French 
kept  up  a  heavy  and  almost  incessant  fire,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  made  a  fourth  attempt  to  mount  the  breach,  but  in  vain ; 
and  Sir  Sydney  lamented  to  see  the  blood  of  so  brave  an  enemy 
uselessly  sacriticed. 
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Captain  David  Wilmot,  of  the  Alliance,  was  shot  on  tlie  8th 
of  April,  as  he  was  employed  mounting  a  howitser;  Colonel 
Philipeaux,  of  the  engineers,  died  from  fiitigue  and  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  enemy  continued  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  walls  notwithstanding  the  (ire  kept  up  from  the  ramparts. 
Major  01dfiekl»  of  the  marines*  was  killed  in  a  sortie ;  and  the 
Turks  revenged  his  death,  according  to  their  barbarous  custom^ 
by  bringing  in  the  heads  of  60  Frenchmen. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  French  general  liad  approached 
his  batteries  to  within  10  yards  of  the  Turkish  ravelins^  which 
he  attacked  for  many  nights  successively,  but  was  always  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  A  constant  fire  was  kept  up  to  make  a 
breach ;  and  nine  times  wi  l  e  the  French  led  in  to  the  storm,  • 
and  as  often  beaten  back  with  immense  slau«xHter.  The  sie^re 
was  one  continued  battle,  interrupted  only  at  short  intervals  by 
excessive  fatigue  on  both  sides.  The  spirits  of  the  garrison 
were  kept  up  by  the  expectation  of  a  reinforcement,  in  which, 
fortunately,  they  were  not  disappointed.  Miller,  in  the  The- 
seus, had  intercepted  a  convoy  of  French  gun-boats,  laden  with 
cannon  and  ordnance  stores,  and  had  captured  seven  of  them. 
T\\\9  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  enemy. 

Hassan  Bey  repaired  to  the  relief  of  Acre  by  orders  from 
Sir  Sydney ;  and  on  the  51st  day  of  this  arduous  siegre  the 
Heet  of  corvettes  and  transports,  with  his  troops  on  board/ 
nuide  their  appearance. 

Tlie  a]i])roach  of  this  additional  stren<^t)i  was  the  signal  to 
Bonaparte  tor  a  most  vii^orous  and  perseverincr  assault,  in  hopes 
of  o^aininir  iK>s:»essiou  of  the  towu  before  the  troops  could  laud 
for  i\>  1*  lief. 

The  ellbrts  of  the  contendingr  parties  increased  with  the  jieril 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  hoj)e  of  victory  on  tlie  other.  The 
redoul)le{l  lire  of  the  French  was  answered  hv  a  British  Hoatini' 
battery,  whicii  enliladed  their  trenches;  hut  ihey  secured  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  our  shot  in  the  day  by  the  works 
which  they  threw  up  during  the  night.  A  brass  18-pounder 
in  the  light-house  castle,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scroder, 
a  midshipman  of  the  Theseus,  and  a  party  of  seamen  from 
that  ship,  and  a  24-pounder  in  the  north  ravelin,  manned  from 
the  Tigre,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jones,  gave  the  greatest 
annoyance  to  the  enemy.  These  guns,  lieing  within  the  distance 
of  grape-shot,  added  to  the  Turkish  musketry,  did  great  exe- 
cution. Two  68-pound  carronades  from  the  Tigre,  mounted  in 
flat  boats,  threw  shells  into  the  centre  of  the  French  column, 
which  still  advanced,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  tlie  second  story 
of  the  north-east  tower,  the  upper  j)art  of  which  had  been  beaten 
down,  and  its  ruins  falling  in  the  ditch  formed  the  acclivity  by 
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which  thoy  mounted:  daylight  exposed  to  the  besiei^ed  the 
extent  of  their  danger. 

The  enemy's  flao^  was  seen  flying  on  the  outrr  angle  of  the 
tower:  the  fire  of  the  town  was  much  abated,  that  of  the  enemy 
still  undiuiiiiisbed  ;  and  they  had  covered  themselves  from  our 
flanking  tire  by  two  traverses  in  the  ditch,  coiiiposod  of  snnd- 
bacrs  and  tlu»  bodies  of  their  slain.  This  had  been  (lieir  nigrht's 
work,  and  at  ilayjight  the  points  of  their  bayonets  only  were 
visible  above  the  parapet. 

At  this  moment  the  troops  of  Hassan  Bey  were  in  the  boats, 
but  not  landed  ;  Sir  Sydney  waited  tlu  ir  arrival  on  the  shore, 
and  instantly  led  them  into  battle,  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jean  d  Acre,  who  owed 
their  safety  to  this  timely  reinforcement,  animated  and  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  a  British  naval  oflicer.  The  breach  was  de- 
fended by  a  few  brave  Turks,  whose  most  destructive  missiles 
were  large  stones,  with  which  they  struck  their  assailants  on 
the  bead,  overthrowing  the  foremost  down  the  slope,  and  im> 
peding  the  projji  ( ss  of  the  rest.  A  succession  of  troops  ascended 
to  the  assault,  the  heap  of  ruins  between  the  two  parties  serving 
as  breast-work  for  both;  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets 
toucliinjr,  and  the  spear-beads  of  their  standards  locked  in  each 
otlier.  Djezzar  Pacha,  tlie  governor  of  Acre,  hearing  the 
Knglish  were  on  the  breach,  quitted  his  station,  where  he  was 
sittino-  to  reward  such  as  should  brin<x  biui  the  heads  of  the 
enemv,  ;>nd  distribulins  nuisket  cartridijes  Avith  his  own  hands. 
**This  energetic  old  man  coining  behind,"  says  Sir  Sydney, 
•*  pulled  us  down,  saying,  if  any  harm  happened  to  his  English 
friends,  all  was  lost.'* 

The  Pacha  objected  to  admitting  any  troops  but  bis  Albanians 
into  the  garden  of  the  Seraglio,  now  become  a  very  important 

est ;  there  were  not  above  200  of  these  men  left  out  of  1,000. 
is  scruples  were,  however,  overcome  by  necessity ;  and  the 
Chiffltck  regiment,  of  1,000  strong,  armed  with  bayonets,  and 
disciplined  after  the  European  fashion,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Sultan  Selim,  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  asylum.  This  body 
of  men  had  been  placed  by  the  Pacha  under  the  innncdiate 
command  of  Sir  Sydney,  who  now  proposed  to  him  to  make  a 
sally  with  them,  and  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank.  This  was 
carried  into  dVect,  but  failed  with  nnitual  loss.  The  gate  of  tlie 
town  was  protected  by  Mr.  Hrav,  the  carpenter  of  the  '1  igre, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  two  r)S-j)ounders.  The  breach 
was  cleared,  and  those  wlio  had  made  a  lodgment  in  the  tower 
were  (h^stroyed  by  our  hand-firenades,  'J'he  enemv  then  beijan 
a  new  breach  to  the  southward  of  ihc  old  one,  and  found  the 
wall  far  more  praclicuble. 
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Bonaparte  and  his  generals  now  formed  a  semicircle  on 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  tower.  The  chief  was  very  conspicu- 
ous, and  hj  his  gestures  indicated  another  attack ;  he  appeared 
only  waiting  for  a  ronforcement.  The  light  ships  of  Hassan 
Bey  were  therefore  stationed  in  the  shoal  water,  and  the  The- 
seus  and  Tigre  were  placed  to  the  northward. 

A  little  before  sunset  a  massive  column  appeared  advancing 
with  a  solemn  step.  The  Pacha  had  determined  to  achiiit 
them  to  a  certain  number  within  the  wall«  and  to  close  with 
them  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 

The  column  mounted  the  breach  nnmolosted,  and  descended 
from  the  rampart  into  the  Pacha's  cjarden,  where,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, tlio  bravest  amongst  them  fell  by  the  sabre  and  the 
poniard  of  the  Turks,  one  in  each  hand  proving  an  overmatch 
for  the  bayonet.  The  enoniy  was  thns  compelled  to  retreat 
with  ofreat  loss,  leaving  (General  Konihaiid  amontx  the  dead. 
Thns  ended  a  contest  which  had  lasted  21  hours;  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  May  Bonaparte  raised  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  deliberate  murder  of  unarmed  men  was  an  act, 

however  expedient,*  which  an  Enij;lishnian  would  not  have  con- 
ceived, nor  an  English  army  have  executed  ;  if  to  this  we  add 
that  those  victims  were  the  peaceful  inluii)itan! s  of  a  country 
mijustly  invaded  by  France,  the  guilt  and  horror  of  the  bloody 
deed  recoil  with  irresistible  gfravitv  on  the  head  of  its  author. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  IT^JU.  the  Spanish  tleel  showed 
some  sparks  of  naval  enterprise;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
bad  weather,  which  had  driven  our  fleet  from  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  they  put  to  sea,  and  ran  up  the  Mediterranean.  Caught 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  their  incom- 
petency to  contend  against  the  elements  alone ;  many  of  them 
were  dismasted,  or  lost  at  least  their  topmasts.  A  74  put  into 
Oren  bay  in  the  greatest  confusion,  her  mainmast  buried  in  tier 
poop-deck,  and,  unable  to  furl  her  foresail,  she  let  go  her 
anchor,  and  brought  up  as  she  was.   The  Terpsichore,  of  32 

funs,  commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  Hall  Gage,  and  the  Speedy 
ijg,  of  14  guns,  were  lying  there,  and  at  daylight  the  Spaniard 
cut  his  cable,  and  ran,  pursued  by  the  British  vessels.  It  was 
the  determination  of  Captain  Grage  to  board  her,  one  on  each 
side;  but,  as  the  weather  cleared  up,  they  discovered  the  un- 
welcome presence  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  though  disabled, 
rendered  the  enterprise  impracticable. 

in  the  month  of  February  Captain  Wm.  Moore,  in  the 


•  See  A  Voice  from  St.  HeleaB,**  in  which  tfesce  tdt  «ic  confeiNd,  tad 
Ihtir  jnttifieatioii  ettvnpted. 
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Transfer,  a  small  brig  of  14  puns,  riinnintj  with  the  mails  from 
Lisbon  to  Gil)raltar,  wa<  cari  N  ing  llt;^sJ)atche9  for  the  liritish 
blockadinii;  squadron  oil"  Cadiz ;  and,  reaching  that  rendezvous 
bclbre  daybreak,  discovered  a  squadron  which  he  concluded 
to  be  British.    Approaching  with  a  confidence  inspired  by  the 
stationary  position  of  our  fleet  for  two  years  before,  he  was  far 
within  gun-shot|  when  he  saw  by  the  dawn  of  day  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  fleets — a  Spanish  squadron  (with 
some  valuable  merchant  ships),  which  nad  slipped  out  during 
the  absence  of  our  own.    To  attempt  his  escape  by  any  sud- 
den alteration  of  hb  course  he  well  knew  would  have  ensured 
his  capture;  he  therefore  hoisted  American  colours,  and, 
steering  for  Cadiz,  was  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.    Not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  success,  the  danng  officer  boarded  the  stem- 
most  vessel  of  the  convoy,  which  proved  to  be  richly  laden; 
and  the  Spanish  commander,  concluding  from  the  audacity  of 
the  deed  that  the  British  fleet  was  near,  suffered  the  Tranofer 
to  take  away  her  prize  unmolested.    From  these  instances  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  Spaniards  have  no  great  talent 
for  maritime  achievement,  and  that  their  marine  will  never 
again  be  formidable  to  England.    We  must,  however,  injus- 
tice to  them,  mention  a  fact  which  proves  equal  good  fortune, 
if  not  talent,  in  two  Spanish  offioeis.    While  oTir  fleet  lay  be- 
fore  Catliz  in  1797  (the  in-shore  squadron  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  the  lisht-house,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  about  five 
miles  oil*  at  anclior),  two  fri^jate^  ramn  upon  them  in  the  ninlit, 
and  wvro  ri  ported  to  the  caj)tain  of  the  tlag-ship  by  the  ofiicer 
of  the  uitt(  li.    They  were  supposed  to  be  either  friends  or 
neutrals;  and  the  Spanish  cay)tains  were  not  sensil)lp  of  their 
danger  until,  standin«j  nearer  to  Cadiz,  tlicy  learned  from  the 
fishiiijj-boats  that  the  British  fleet  was  without  theui.  and  the 
advanced  scpiadron  \Nithin  them.     Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  and  the  time  was  well  eni])loved.    They  were  loaded 
with  treasure,  T\hieli  was  instantly  got  on  deck,  put  into  the 
fishin<T-l)oats,  and  huuled  safely  at  Cadiz  without  suspicion. 
Daylifjht  discovered  the  fortunate  Spaniards  after  all  their 
treasure  was  in  safety,    i  hey  were  chasetl  by  Ca])tain  George 
Martin,  in  the  Irresistible,  of  74  gmis,  and  the  Kmerald,  of  36 
guns.    I'iiey  ran  into  the  bay  of  Conil,  near  Cape  Trafalgar, 
where  they  anchored.    After  an  action  of  one  hour  and  a  half 
they  surrendered  to  our  ships.    They  proved  to  he  the  fUena 
and  Nymfa,  of  3G  guns  each,  and  320  men*  from  the  Ha* 
vanna,  bound  to  Cadijs.    The  Elena,  having  received  much 
damage  by  striking  the  rocks,  simk  after  our  people  had  taken 
possession  of  her ;  the  Nymfa  was  hrousht  out. 
In  July,  1799,  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Qarthagena  wm  joined 
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by  the  French,  making  the  tremendous  amount  of  48  sail  of 
the  line.  They  appeared  off  Gibraltar,  where  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent was  then  lying  in  the  Argo,  of  44  guns  (the  only  ship  in 
the  bay),  ready  to  sail  for  England.  His  lordship  instantly 
despatched  a  cutter,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Lewis  Maitland,  his  flag'lieutenant  (the  same  officer  who,  at  a 
suhsequcnt  period,  commanded  the  Bellerophon  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion,  and  now  Rear-admiral  Sir  F.,  and  second  in 
command  at  Portsmouth),  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The 
cutter  had  on  hoard  a  sum  of  money  intended  tor  Minorca, 
which  it  was  not  deemed  advisahle  to  remove,  under  the  press- 
ing  urgency  for  her  immediate  departure.  Anxious  to  gain 
the  most  accurate  information,  he  approached  so  near  the  hos- 
tile fleet  that  the  enemy  chased  and  captured  the  vessel. 
A\  hen  the  British  sailors  found  tliere  was  no  chnnco  oi"  escape, 
they  made  an  attiMn])t  to  plunder  the  tieasm-e,  wiiii  li  Maitland 
most  honourably  and  successfidly  resisted,  alle;^in<r  that,  as 
public  projxTtv.  it  was  the  lawful  ])rizeof  the  (';i])I(hs.  I  bold 
this  up  as  an  exauij)le  of  national  eliaiiicter  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  wish  1  could  give  our  similar  instance  of  honour  and 
integrity  among  our  luuiierous  enemies.  1  have  Jilready 
described  the  successful  retreat  of  this  immense  fleet  to  lirest, 
pursued  by  Lord  Keith. 

An  unfortunate  accident  at  the  sie<{e  of  Acre  disabled  the 
Theseus,  and  deprived  Great  Hrilain  of  one  ol'  *'  the  bravest  of 
the  brave."  Captain  Ralph  Willet  Miller,  with  many  of  his 
crew,  was  kilieel  on  boa-rd  his  own  ship  by  the  bursting  of  some 
shells^  which  were  very  imprudently  laid  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  set  on  fire  by  a  young  midshipman,  who  amused  himself 
driving  the  fuses  with  a  mallet  and  a  nail.  The  ship  was  on 
fire  in  five  places;  but,  by  the  exertion  of  theofitcers  and  men, 
she  was  saved.  Besides  ner  gallant  and  lamented  captain,  80 
men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Bonaparte,  in  August  1799,  privately  (>mbarked  on  board 
the  Carrere,  French  frigate,  at  Alexandria ;  and  having  (by  a 
letter  wliich  he  left  behind  him)  appointed  Kleber  his  suc- 
cessor, set  sail  for  Corsica,  which  he  reached  on  the  1 7th  of 
September,  -i^tiM-  n.n  n  wly  e-rapinfr  capture  by  the  British 
cruisers,  and  landed  safely  in  Frejus  bay  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber following. 
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Return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris — A  great  c\mc\\  —  His  prudence  and 
moderation — Tlireatena  invasion— His  letter  to  the  King  of  England— 
Conduct  to  the  Senate  of  Htmburg^Meeting  of  PtartUment — Dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  peace — Insincerity  of  Bonaparte — Speeches 
of  Lord  Grenville,  Duke  of  Bedfonl,  Lord  Holland — In  the  Commons, 
of  Mr.  Duudas — La  Vendee  again  in  arros — Gallant  attack  of  Mr. 
Coghlan  on  a  French  gun-brig — Sir  Ed«rard  Pellew  and  General 
MaiUand  in  the  Moihihan — Ferrol  expedition— Sir  J.  Warren  and  Sir 
James  Pulteney — Vigo— Cadiz— Letter  of  Morla,  the  jjovprnor,  to 
Lord  Keith — Observations  —  Loss  of  the  Marlborough — Ilepulse — 
Unioa  hetween  England  and  Ireland — ^Mutiny  on  board  the  Dunae — 
Coast  of  Guinea — Sir  Charles  Hamilton— Desperate  attack  on  the 
Che%Tette -Non- recoil  guns — Gallant  action  of  Lieutenant  Matthew 
Smith  —  Miscellaneous  —  Chaniro  of  ministry — Admiral  Cornwallis 
commands  Channel  fleet — Lord  St.  Vincent  tirsl  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
—Negotiation  for  peaca^  and  pcosecutioii  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  General  Bonaparte  from  Fsrypt  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  grand  concluding  event  ol"  the  iStli  centurv. 
He  entered  Paris,  and  changed  the  government  of  the  country, 
wresting  it  from  the  corrupt  hands  of  the  DIrpctory  and  the 
Councib;  and,  assuming  the  consular  dignity,  he  gave  law  to 
the  Continent,  and  peace  to  France.  Having  gained  the  army 
to  his  purpose,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  oonvincmff  the  nation  of 
the  justice  of  his  conduct.  The  troubles  in  La  Vendee  he  ap- 
peased by  conciliation ;  and,  pursuing  a  course  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  Robespierre  and  the  Convention,  obtaiiu  1  more 
by  clemency  than  tin  y  had  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  lives,  and  the  desolation  of  the  fruitful  provinces  of  the 
west.  He  established  the  toleration  of  religious  worship  of  all 
persuasions,  while  that  of  the  mnjority  remained  essen'ially 
Roman  Cathcdic.  lie  abohshed  the  law  of  hostajres,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  had  been  made  answerable  lor 
each  (itbor  ;  and  tlie  odicus  hiw  o(  forced  loans  ;  thus  adding:  to 
his  j)ii])ularily.  He  next  turned  bis  attention  to  the  inipro\e- 
nu'nt  of  commerce,  'i'be  system  \i])on  wliicb  France  bad  acted 
with  respect  to  neutrals  was  acknowledged  to  be  defective. 
The  seizure  of  American  vessels,  and  tlicir  unjust  coniiscation, 
have  been  already  stated.   Bonaparte,  with  more  sense,  if  not 
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more  honesty  than  his  predecesBors  io  office,  saw  thai  the 
system  of  terror  which  they  had  pursued  would  drive  commerce 
from  his  ports ;  that  the  abundant  produce  of  the  soil  of  France 
must  remain  without  purchasers,  while  she  lancruished  in  vain 
for  the  luxuries  of  colonial  growth.  The  system  of  privateering 
had,  under  the  Directory,  become  piracy.  acknowledt;in£f  no 
law  but  that  of  the  stront:^est ;  the  best  authenticated  documents 
had  liitherto  been  unavailing,  and  the  judges  of  their  vice- 
ailiniralty  inexorable  to  any  other  argument  than  tliat  of 
bribery. 

Bonaparte  either  really  was,  or  meant  to  be,  the  friend  of 
France;  but  he  was  the  bitter  and  implacable  enemy  of 
Eng^land.  Scarcely  seated  in  the  consular  chair,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  powerhd  princes  of  the  North  ;  and,  by  an  appeal 
to  their  pride  and  their  selfishness,  he  succeeded  in  detaching 
from  our  cause  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  forming  another 
armed  neutrality.  Suvaroft*  had  received  a  severe  ch(Kik  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland;  and  the  armies  of  the  republic,  after 
their  reverses  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  began  to  regain 
their  former  character,  which,  during  the  abienoe  of  their  fa« 
vourite  leaiier  in  Egypt,  had  suffered  a  considerable  eclipse. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bonaparte  after  his  return  to  the 
capital  was  to  renew  the  threat  of  invasion,  and  General 
Hedouville  was  insultingly  named  commander-in-chief  of  the 
"  Army  of  England;"  a  term  which  he  wdl  knew  would  excite 
a  ferment  of  imlignation*or  discontent  in  the  country,  advan* 
tageous  to  himself  and  his  plans*  To  repel  such  an  attack 
must  cost  us  vast  sums  in  preparing  and  maintaining  large 
fleets  in  constant  service  in  the  British  Channel,  in  the  North 
Seas,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  or,  as  we  might  justly  say, 
from  Toulon  to  Copenhagen.  After  this  menace,  real  or 
affected,  how  could  Bonaparte  expect  us  to  belteye  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  ])eace?  Yet  that  sucii  were  his  pretended 
view8>  the  following  letter  to  the  King  of  England  will  show : — 

Culled  by  the  wishes  of  tlie  French  nation  to  occupy  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  think  it  pn)per,  on  entering  into  office, 
to  make  a  direct  comnuinication  ot  it  to  your  Majesty. 

The  war,  which,  for  eight  \ears,  has  rava<;ed  the  fi)ur  ({uarters  of 
the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  ? 

How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Earope,  powerful 
and  Btron^  heyond  what  their  independence  requires,  sacrifice  to 
ideaA  of  vain  greatness  the  benefits  of  commerce,  internal  prosperity, 
and  tile  happiness  of  families?  How  is  it  that  they  (io  not  feel  that 
peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory  V 

These  sealimenta  caonot  be  fureigu  to  the  heart  of  your  Amesly 
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who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  soie  view  of  making  it 
happy. 

Tonr  Majesty  will  Bee  in  this  overtura  only  my  siaem  desire  i» 
contfibute  efficaciously,  for  s  second  time,  to  a  general  pacificalioat 

by  a  step,  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  those 
forms  which,  necessary  perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak 
states,  prove,  in  (hose  which  are  strong,  only  the  mutual  desire  of 
deceiving  one  anotlicr. 

France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still, 
for  a  long  time,  fur  the  misfortunes  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period 
of  their  being  exhausted ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  the  fate  of  afl 
civilised  nations  depends  on  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involm 
the  whole  world* 

It  is  difficult  for  men  in  high  situations  to  be  at  all  times  emf 
sistent  This  was  the  misfortune  of  Bonaparte.  The  senate 
of  Hamburg  had  incurred  his  displeasure  for  giving  up,  in 
eon«;rqiionce  of  the  united  threats  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
(ho  King  of  England,  Napper  Tandy  and  liis  acconi])lice  to 
the  British  Government.  BonajKirte  reproaclird  tliem  with 
cowardice,  in  th<>  viohition  of  hospitality.  "  The  two  unfortu- 
nate persons  whom  you  have  given  up  will  die  illustrious  :  but 
their  blood  will  be  a  greater  soinre  of  evil  to  their  persecutors 
than  could  be  brought  upon  them  by  a  whole  army."  This 
might  liavo  done  very  well,  hatl  it  not  been  followed  by  an 
order  to  the  same  weak  and  defenceless  city  to  deliver  up  the 
editors  of  the  Centeur,  a  paper  published  at  Hamburg,  and 
circulated  through  the  north  of  Germany.  But  Napper 
Tandy  was  the  enemy  of  England ;  Bonaparte  the  enemy  of 
the  libertjr  of  the  press.  The  mnooent  inhahitants  of  a  tneaty 
were  fomibly  dragged  from  their  homes  b^  the  same  hand  which 
had  condemned  it  to  blockade  for  havmg  delivered  up  two 
convicted  traitors,  whom  they  had  not  power  to  retain.  Ham- 
burg escaped  with  a  heavy  contribution, — the  usual  mode  of 
compounding  offences  against  the  French  republic. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  January  21,  1800,  the  pro- 
posals for  peace  were  njjreed  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
an  early  day,  after  which  Lord  Grenville  briefly  adverted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  Russian  ;nixili;iry  troops  in  Iiis  Ma- 
jesty's i'uropean  dominions  during  tlie  winter  months;  they 
weri;  (luartered  at  Guernsev  and  .lersev.  These  were  tiie 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  Holland  in  the  preceding  year. 

Friendly  as  I  ever  have  been  to  peace,  1  cannot  help  coiu- 
ciding  in  opinion  with  Lord  Grenville,  who  declared  in  the 
Mouse  of  Lords,  "  that  however  desirous  the  First  Consul 
might  be  to  give  that  blessing  to  the  worlds  it  was  only  tm. 
answer  a  sinistef  view^  whieh  eould  nol  -he  aiboted  dmvBf  « 
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war.  The  ports  of  Franco,  Ills  lordship  observed,  were  in 
strict  blockade  :  whenever  any  acts  of  airocitv  were  in  conteni- 
plation  by  the  Frencli,  they  were  iiMKilly  preceded  by  a  sus- 
pension ol  arms. '  The  proposed  negotiation  would  relieve 
France  from  numerous  and  alarming  difiiculties ;  their  ports 
would  be  thrown  open ;  supplies  of  naval  stores  would  replenish 
their  exhausted  arsenals ;  fleets  would  be  sent  to  bring  back 
troopsy  which  were  now  deprived  of  all  interooiine  with  the 
republic ;  in  ^rt,  Franoe  would  derive  every  benefit  from  the 
negotiation,  while  England  would  be  left  as  she  then  stood; 
and  his  loidship  concluded  hit  able  speech  by  quoting  that  of 
Monge  in  the  committee  of  elders,  who  haddeclared>  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Bonaparte, "  that  the  French  republic  and  Eng- 
land could  not  exist  together.**  His  lordship's  arguments  were 
answered  with  much  force  and  ability  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Lord  Holland.  The  address  was,  however,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  79  to  6. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dundas  founded  **  his  objec- 
tions to  a  peace  with  France,  on  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  1793,  which  he  said  had  never  been  rescinded  or 
palliated ;  a  decree  which  went  at  once  to  excite  every  country 
against  its  lerritimate  government.  His  conduct  to  Ilamburg, 
Spain,  Portugal,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  to  Naples,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia — ^in  these  instances  the  conduct 
of  France  was  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  He  entered  the  state 
of  Venice  under  the  faith  of  a  proclamation,  in  wliich  he  avowed 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  protect  it  from  fallinor  into  the  hands 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ended  hy  dissolvinn^  its  govern- 
ment, and  handincr  the  Venetian  states  over  to  the  Emperor.*' 
He  hrielly  enumerated  his  violation  of  every  principle  ot'lionour 
as  well  as  neutrality  in  his  conduct  to  the  Cisalpine  repvd)lic ; 
his  invasion  of  Malta  and  Egypt,  the  possession  of  the  Porte, 
the  firm  and  faithful  ally  of  France.  His  last  act  in  that 
country  was  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  sayincr,  that 
he  had  only  to  desire  it,  and  he  (Bonaparte)  would  instantly 
withdraw  his  army  ;  while  at  the  same  moment  his  instructions 
to  Kleber  were,  not  to  evacuate  the  country  until  a  general 
pejice,  that  he  might  still  have  a  chance  of  returning  to  renew 
his  favourite  project. 

That  peace  was  (le>iraljle  to  England  we  admit,  but  that  it 
was  unattainable  from  the  French  Government  of  1800  we  know 
to  be  true;  and  nothing  but  his  desire  of  restoring  to  France 
"  her  ships,  conuuerce,  and  colonies,"  and  reorganizing  his 
marine,  would  have  induced  Bonaparte,  in  the  following  year, 
to  consent  to  the  suspension  of  arms,  or  what  was  called  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 
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In  January,  1800,  the  troubles  of  La  Vendee  and  Bretagne 
were  not  entirely  appeased  by  the  moderation  of  Bonaparte. 
Some  of  the  in-^urgent  chiefs  still  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  England,  whence  they  obtained  some  military  stores  and 
four  ficld-piocos,  witli  a  large  sum  of  money.  A  body  of 
10,000  Chouaiis  received  these  supplies  near  Muzillac,  a  small 
vilhif^e  at  the  mouth  of  the  Villaiiie.  Attacked  by  a  body  of 
re])ublicans  fromVannes,  they  contended  with  them,  and  finally 
secured  their  ])rize,  with  the  loss  of  about  200  killed  and 
wounded.  This  disposition  of  the  royalists,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
supported  by  the  British  Government,  which  could  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  coniluct  of  France  towards  Ireland,  when  it 
fostered  a  cause  equally  hopeless  in  La  Vendee.  The  royalists 
still  kept  partially  in  arms,  but  effected  nothing  in  the  neia;h- 
bourbood  of  the  Morbihan,  where  the  British  forces  had  lan&d. 

An  action,  singularly  daring  even  in  the  annals  of  theBritbh 
navy,  was  performed  m  April  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  a  youth  who 
had  not  lonjr  entered  the  navy,  and  was  brought  forward  by 
Sir  Edward  Pellew'  He  commanded  the  Viper  cutter,  sta- 
tioned to  watch  Port  Louis,  where  a  strong  squadron  of  the 
enemy  was  lying.  Having  obtained  from  Sir  Edward  the 
assistance  of  a  10-oared  boat,  with  picked  men,  he  took  with 
bim  Mr.  Silas  Paddon,  a  midshipman,  and  six  of  his  own  men* 
directinor  the  boats  of  the  Amethyst  and  Viper  to  follow  hilDt 
but  neither  of  these  came  into  action. 

The  ol)ject  of  his  attack  was  a  gun-brig,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  inoiuiting  tliree  long  24-pounders  and  four  O-pounders, 
moored  within  pistol-shot  of  three  batteries,  surrounded  by 
armed  vessels,  and  within  a  mile  of  a  French  71  and  two 
frigates.  With  20  men  only  in  his  10-oared  cutter,  he  boarded 
the  bri^  on  the  quarter,  and,  it  being  dark,  jumped  into  a  trawl- 
net  which  was  hanging  to  dry.  Pierced  through  the  thigh 
with  a  pike,  knocked  down  into  his  boat,  and  several  of  his  men 
wounded,  Mr.  Coghlan  rallied  them,  hauled  his  boat  fiuther 
a-head,  and  again  boarded  on  the  bow.  Here  a  most  deter- 
mined conflict  ensued,  in  which  every  FVench  officer  was  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  vessel,  with  87  people  on  board, 
was  captured  and  brought  out  to  the  squadron.  The  enemy 
had  6  killed  and  20  wounded:  Coghlan  lost  but  one  man 
killed;  himself,  Mr.  Paddon,  and  six  men,  were  wounded. 
The  vessel  was  called  La  Cerbere,  and  was  given  up  entirely 
to  the  ca])tors.  Mr.  Coghlan  w  iia  jiresented  hy  the  Earl  of 
St.  \'incent  with  an  elegant  sword,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  post-eaptain. 

In  Jinie  Sir  Edward  Pelle^v,  in  the  ImptHueux,  had  a  flyinof 
squadron,  on  board  of  which  was  embarked  General  Maiiiaud, 
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igrith  a  small  body  of  troops ;  and  on  the  4th>  the  forts  on  the 
south  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  were  silenced  by  the 
fire  from  our  sliips,  and  a  partyof  soldiers  landed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Ramsay.    Tlie  guns  were  destroyed,  and 

several  vessels  brought  off.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th.  before 
day  breaks  300  of  the  Queen's  regiment  landed  in  the  Morbi- 
han.  The  cun-launches  and  boats  of  the  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Pilford,  of  thelnipetueux,  attacked  the 
little  harbour  of  that  place,  brought  out  some  merchantmen, 
took  100  prisoners,  and  burnt  a  corvette-brig  of  18  guns^  called 
L'Insolonte.  Our  loss  on  this  service  was  too  trifling  to  men- 
tion ;  but  the  state  of  alarm  and  irritation  kopt  up  on  the  French 
coast  was  such  as  to  make  their  Govcnunent  and  the  war  very 
unpopular.  An  attack  was  meditated  on  the  island  of  Belleislc ; 
but  on  examination  it  ap])eared  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was 
much  too  great,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1800  a  large  body  of  land-forces 
was  embarked  on  board  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, under  the  orders  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren;  the  troops  were 
commanded  by  Licutenant-creneral  Sir  James  I^ulteney.  7'his 
armament  was  in  the  fust  instance  sent  to  Quiberon  Bay  and 
Belleisle,  where  it  was  supposed  the  royalists  had  again  made 
an  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.    In  that  quarter  nothing 
could  be  effected;  and  Sir  John,  having  taken  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  under  his  orders,  steered  for  Ferrol,  which  they  reached, 
on  the  25th  of  August.    The  troops  were  immediately  landed 
with  16  pieces  of  artillery^  in  a  small  bay  near  Cape  Prior ; 
the  seamen  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pelkw  had 
the  charge  of  disembarking  the  guns.   The  troops  ascended 
the  hillsj  and  the  rifle  corps  drove  back  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  following  morning  a  considerable  Dody  of  troops  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Cavan*s  brigade,  so  that  our  army  had 
complete  possession  of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  town  and 
arsenal  of  Ferrol.    From  this  position  the  British  general, 
whose  words  I  cony, "  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  minutely 
the  situation  of  tne  place,  and  of  forming,  from  the  reports  of 
prisoners,  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  tlie  enemy.    When  com- 
paring the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  and  the  risk 
attendant  on  failure  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  prospect  of 
success  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  on  the  other ,  J 
came  to  the  determination  of  re-embarking  the  troops,  in  order 
to  proceed  without  delay  on  my  farther  destination.   The  em- 
barkation was  effected  the  same  evening,  in  perfect  order,  and 
without  loss  of  any  kind.*'    The  place  was  as  completely  in  our 
power  as  Gibraltar  :  they  had  taken  the  heights  above  the  town, 
and  the  authorities  had  come  out  to  deliver  up  the  keys;  they 
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had  delVatod  the  Miefiiy ;  they  hiul  16  pieces  of  artillery  on 
shore,  and  might  have  had  any  number ;  when,  with  all  thcso 
advantages,  the  general  retreated,  for  reasons  which  he  waj 
not  then  at  liberty  to  divulge;  and  we  may  lament,  as  nothing 
was  intended  to  lie  done,  that  our  army  ever  landed. 

From  Ferrol  they  went  to  Vigo,  where  the  boats  of  the  Re- 
nown and  Courageux,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Burke,  cut  out  the  French  brig  of  war  La  Gu^pe,  of  18  guns, 
in  the  attack  and  defence  of  which  gi  eater  valour  was  ne?er 
displayed.  The  forces  having  only  made  a  demotistratbn  al 
this  place>  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  whers  they  formed  a  junotba 
with  those  under  the  command  of  Lord  Keith  and  Gteneral 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie ;  and»  although  the  season  for  military 
operation  was  nearly  gone  by,  on  the  Sd  of  October  his  lordship 
sailed  with  22  ships  of  the  line,  27  frigates,  10  sloops  of  war, 
and  80  transports,  having  on  board  18^)00  men,  for  the  bay  of 
Cadis,  where  he  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  4th,  and  summoned 
the  town  to  surrender.  This  unfortunate  place  had  a  ihr  more 
terrible  enemy  to  contend  with  than  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Britain,  The  yellow  fever,  with  greater  malignancy  than  ever 
was  known  in  the  West  Indies,  carried  off  its  inhabitants  by 
hundreds;  and  Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  the  governor,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  peoi)le  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  the  enter* 
prise  was  abandoned,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Gibraltar.  The 
object  of  Lord  Keith  wa^  to  gain  possesaonof  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  harbour,  which  mi^ht  have  been  executed  with  little 
diffictilty,  and»  humanely  judging  that  thi^  attainment  would 
not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  life  in  his  tbrcos  by  the  fatal 
epidemic,  he  desisted.  The  following  is  Morla's  letter  to  the 
liritish  commander  on  the  occasion.  1  regret  to  think  how  much 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  man  was  at  variance  with  the 
uoble  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  statement 

The  affliction  wliich  carries  ofl'  in  this  city  and  its  environs  thou- 
Bauds  of  victims,  and  wliich  threatens  not  to  suspend  its  ravages  till 
It  has  cut  otf  all  who  have  hitherto  escaped,  being  calculated  to 
esteite  compassion^  it  is  with  surprise  that  I  see  the  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  your  Excellency,  come  io  augment  the  consternation 
of  the  iiih:ibitiints.  I  huve  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  humanity 
of  tlie  £ni>  hsh  people,  and  of  yours  in  pailicular,  to  think  that  you 
Would  wish  to  render  our  condition  more  deplorable.  However,  if, 
in  consequence  ol  the  orders  your  EKcellency  has  received,  yon  are 
inclined  to  draw  down  upon  yourself  the  execration  ot"  all  nations, 
to  cover  yoiirHcU"  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nnivt  rse,  by 
oppressing  the  unfortunate,  and  al  lucking  those  wiio  arc  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  defeace,  I  declare  to  you  that  the  garrison  under  my 

orders,  accustomed  to  behold  death  with  serene  counteosoioe*  and  to 

....         ,».•  • 
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Imfa  dangers  much  greater  than  all  the  perils  of  ^ar,  know  how  to 
make  raistanoe,  which  shall  not  teminate  but  with  their  entire 
destruction.  I  hope  that  the  answer  of  your  Excellency  will  inform 
me  whether  I  am  to  speak  the  language  of  consolation  to  the  unfor^ 
lunate  inhabitants*  or  whether  I  am  to  rouse  them  to  indignation 
and  revenge. 

May  God  preserve  your  Excellency  ! 

T.  OE  MORLA. 

Oct.  5,  1800. 

« 

HaTinff  fbUowed  this  armament,  under  Sir  James  Pulteney 
and  Sir  John  Warren,  from  Quiberon  Bay  to  Gibraltar,  and 
seen  it  retreat  from  four  places  without  an  effort  to  effect  any 
annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  might  reasonably  be  inquired  why 
the  British  Government,  after  having  gone  to  such  vast  expense, 
should  have  lost  the  six  summer  months  in  fruitless  displays  of 
strength  which  it  never  intended  to  bring  into  action  ?  To 
this  it  is  answ(M*ed,  that  the  great  object  was  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  Government,  by  having  a  large  dbposabie 
force 'ready  to  strike  a  blow  when  least  exp^ted.  The  armies 
of  France,  under  the  victorious  chief  consul,  were  regaining  the 
conquests  which  they  had  lost  in  the  preceding  year.  Italy 
and  the  Rhine  saw  them  take  the  strongest  fortresses ;  and 
Great  Britain,  unablo  to  meet  them  in  those  fields  of  glory, 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  less  noble  warfare  of 
false  alarm. 

The  otticers  intrusted  with  the  connuand  of  our  forces  on 
these  occasions  had,  il  must  be  owned,  an  un})leasant  duty  to 
perform,  and  exposed  their  reputation  to  unmerited  ctujsure. 
The  expedition  to  Ferrol  was  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  the  conduct  of  Su*  James  Pultency  severely 
criticised.  7'he  result  however  was,  that  the  whole  was  de- 
clared bv  ministers  to  bo  a  ///.vc  tic  (jrnerrc,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  of  a  far  more  di^tniit  and  im- 
portant nature.  If  it  were  r»»allv  so,  the  rrpulaliou  of  Sic 
James  i\illeney  was  completely  sacrificed  to  it  ;  and  oilicirs 
who  choose  to  risk  their  characters  on  such  expeditions  must 
take  the  consequences. 

November  4th,  the  Captain  of  71  guns.  Sir  Richard 
Straehan,  and  the  Marlborough  of  74,  Captain  Sotfaeby,  were 
cruising  between  the  islands  of  Groix  and  Belleisle,  when, 
durinff  the  ni^ht,  tha  Marlborough  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
ealledthe  Birvideaux,  alittle  to  the  northward  of  the  island.  Some 
of  the  guns  and  heavy  stores  were  thrown  overboard,  and  she 
lay  aground  many  hours»  but  by  great  exertion  was  at  length 
got  off ;  she  had,  however,  sustained  so  much  damage,  that  it 
waa  idthifaa  utmost  difluiulty  ahe  could  ba  kept  afloat  till  the 
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people  yrerb  taken  out  This  was  happily  accom^lishod  h^ 
the  ^ood  management  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  assisted  by  a 
Danish  brif^,  after  which  the  ship  sunk  at  her  anchors. 
Captain  Sotheby  was  honourably  acquitted  by  the  sentence  of 

a  court-martial. 

The  Repulse,  of  CA  guns,  was  lost  upon  the  Penmafks,  in  a 
manner  which  reflected  much  disgrace  upon  the  officers.  The 
captain  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  the  first  lieutenant  and 
master,  deviating  from  their  orders,  ran  the  ship  on  shore. 
The  lives  of  the  crew  were  saved,  but  all  were  made  prisoners. 
Both  lieutenant  and  master  were  broke,  and  the  latter  im« 
prisoned  for  two  years  in  the  Marshalsea.  The  court  found 
great  fault  with  the  other  officers  for  not  having  kept  a 
reckoning.  Let  me  earnestly  impress  on  my  young  naval 
readers  the  necessity  of  a  constant  attention  to  the  log-books  and 
reckonings  :  many  a  ship  and  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
by  neglect  iii  this  department  ;  many  have  also  been  as  iniex- 
pectediy  snatched  from  destruction  by  the  timely  vigilance  of  a 
young  but  acute  observer,  whose  promotion  is  generally  the 
reward  of  such  merit. 

.January  1st,  1801,  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  proclaimed  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  day  was  celebrated  by  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
loyalty  ihroughoiit  the  empire  ;  and  from  that  periotl  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  united  Irishmen  gradually  subsided  in  the  navy. 
A  xQvy  large  promotion  of  flag-ofhcers  took  place.  The  new 
standard  of  the  empire  was  displayed  at  the  mast-head  of  the 
Koyal  William,  the  flag-ship  at  Spithead;  it  blew  excessively 
hard,  and  the  beautiful  flag  was  rent  to  atoms  soon  after  it  was 
hoisted.  Thb  among  weaK  people  was  considered  an  ill  omen. 
The  new  unton-fiag  was  first  hoisted  on  this  oocaMon,  the  cross 
of  St.  Patrick  being  introduced  in  red  upon  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  is  white ;  both  of  these  are  diagonal,  that  of  St.  George 
being  red  and  rectangular. 

On  the  Ifith  of  March  another  instance  of  mutiny  occurred 
off  Brest,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hermione,  except  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  officers,  none  of  whom  lost  their  lives.  Hie  Danae, 
of  20  guns,  Captain  Lord  Proby,  having  chased  a  French 
convoy  near  the  shore,  part  of  the  crew  rose,  seised  the 
quarter-deck,  by  which  they  conunanded  the  hatchways,  and 
having  overcome  all  resistance,  ran  into  Camaret  Bay,  aiid  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  con  ette  La  Colombe;  an  officer  finom 
which  coming  on  board.  Lord  Proby  acknowledged  himself 
and  his  officers  prisoners.  Both  vessels  soon  after  arrived  at 
Brest,  where  his  lordship  was  treated  with  much  kindness  and 
hospitality  by  the  French  admiral^  and  soon  after  xetnmed  to 
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Eiiglaiid  on  his  parole.  Many  of  the  mutineers  were  afterward 
taken  and  executed. 

Captain  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  the  senior  officer  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  distinguished  himself  by  his  numerous  attacks  on 
the  settlements  of  the  enemy.  The  boats  of  his  ship  cut  out 
and  destroyed  a  French  privateer,  of  18  guns  and  60  men. 
This  capture,  however,  was  not  effected  without  the  loss  of  two 
very  gallant  officers.  Lieutenant  Palmer,  of  the  navy,  and 
Vivion,  of  the  marines,  "with  eight  men.  The  vessel  grounded 
in  coming  out  of  ihc  rivor,  and  was  abandoned,  being  a  perfect 
wreck.  Lieutenant  Dick,  who  commanded  on  this  occasion, 
showed  the  greatest  coolness  and  good  conduct,  encounteriug  a 
treniendo\is  surf  under  the  tire  of  tlie  enemv. 

A  gallant,  desperate,  and  useless  enterprise  was  undertaken 
off  Ushant  by  Captain  C.  Brisbane,  with  the  boats  of  the  tleet, 
to  cut  out  a  French  vessel  imder  the  batteries  of  Camaret  Bay. 
The  boats  of  the  Doris,  the  Uranie,  and  Beaulicu,  manned 
with  volunteers,  succeeded  in  boarding  and  bringing  out  the 
French  corvette  La  Clievrette,  of  20  guns,  manned  with  350 
men,  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  completely  prepared.  The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  tlie  witnesses  to  this 
daring  exploit.  '^I'he  ship  was  indeed  taken,  but  at  an  expense 
of  lives  far  above  the  value  of  the  object  gained.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  two  lieutenants,  three  midshipmen,  one  officer  of 
troops,  and  85  seamen  and  troops  killed;  one  lieutenant,  four 
midshipmen,  57  seamen  and  troops  wounded.  Our  loss,  inde* 
pendently  of  some  yaluable  officers,  was  much  greater  than 
ever  was  acknowledged ;  and  the  prize,  being  old  and  rotten, 
was  broken  up,  and  destroyed  when  taken  into  Plymouth. 

How  much  is  naval  warfare  changed  since  the  days  of 
Hawke !  whose  greatest  glory  was  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
upon  their  own  coast.  It  was  at  that  time  an  almost  invariable 
custom  to  tack  and  stand  off  the  moment  the  French  land  was 
discovered.  In  1800  Lord  St.  Vincent  anchored  his  fleet  off 
the  Black  rocks  in  70  fathoms  water,  while  his  squadrons, 
under  Sir  James  Saumarez  and  other  officers,  occupied  the 
anchorage  of  Douarrinez  Bay,  the  Glenan  Islands,  Quiberon, 
Isle  D'lteu,  and  Basque  Roads. 

Carronade  guns,  upon  the  non- recoil  system,  were  now 
coming  into  fasliion.  I'he  Miibrook  schooner,  commanded  l^y 
Lieutenant  Matthew  Smith,  was  fitted  with  them,  and  fought 
a  very  gallant  action.  This  vessel,  which  had  IS  guns,  and 
45  men,  fell  in  ot^'  the  bar  of  Oporto  with  a  French  ship 
privateer,  of  36  guns,  which  she  could  not  take,  but  disabled 
her  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  prevent  her  annoying  the 
convoy  of  which  she  had  charge.  The  Miibrook  was  too 
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much  disabled  to  pursue  her  enemy;  it  proved  afterward  that 
she  was  La  Belloiie,  of  36  guns,  and  320  men,  GO  of  whom 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  deservedly 
promoted  to  the  mnk  of  commander  and  post-captain. 

The  mode  of  using  these  guns  was  at  that  period  thought  to 
possess  great  advantages ;  hut  experience  has  decided  against 
them  in  the  navy,  though  they  are  still  used  in  the  merchant 
serf  ice.  They  are  thought  to  destroy  the  upper  works,  to  break 
their  breechings,  and  to  dismount  themselves^  besides  ezposini^ 
the  men  outside  of  the  bulwarks  in  re-loading. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  great  national  compact,  the 
union  between  Great  Britsin  and  Ireland,  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  brought  before  Parliament.  Tliat 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  wore  favourable  to  farther  indulcrences 
to  that  body  is  well  known,  and  that  the  kinsr  was  averse  to 
any  measure  of  tlie  kind.  This  difierencc  of  opinion  in  the 
cabinet  was  made  the  ostcMisible  cause  of  the  change  of 
ministry:  but  there  was  ^reat  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  friends  now  saw  the  necessity  of  a  peace,  if  only  as  a 
measure  of  exjKMiment  ;  and  as  they  could  not,  after  their 
former  acts  and  declarations,  enter  into  negotiations,  and  pre- 
serve the  consistency  of  their  political  characters*  they  resigned 
the  reins  of  guveniment  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Addington,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^  who  composed  a  ministry 
out  of  both  parties.  Admiral  Comwallis  was  sent  to  relievo 
ESarl  St.  Vincent  in  the  command  of  tlie  Channd  fleet ;  and  his 
lordship,  though  a  staunch  Whig,  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  almost  immediately  commenced, 
in  which  both  the  great  leaders  in  the  House  sincerely  con- 
curred, from  a  conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity;  but  while 
they  were  thus  employed,  the  business  ot  war  was  not  sufterecl 
to  relax;  and  the  year  1801  was  the  most  memorable  for  the 
greatest  and  bloodiest  land  and  sea-fights  that  till  then  had 
been  foujjht  between  the  contending  ])owers. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  Britisli  Government,  with  the 
consent  of  that  of  Portugal,  took  temporary  possession  of  the 
island  of  Madeira,  wiiich  it  held  until  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

The  bloekatle  of  Brest,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ports, 
continued  with  unremitting  vigilance  and  equal  success.  A 
squadron  of  observation,  under  Rear-admirals  Sir  James 
Saumares  and  Thombotough,  anchored  off  the  Black  rodts ; 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  blocked  up  Rochefort,  while  a  chain  of 
frigates,  from  Brest  to  Ferrol,  guarded  the  entrsoce,  and  iater« 
cepted  the  trade  of  every  port  in  the  semicircle  of  the  Bay  oC 
Biscay.   .  i    • 
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Disastmus  attack  on  the  island  of  Elba — Blockade  of  Malta — Capture  of 
L*}  (5rn6reux — Nelson  dissiitisfied  returns  throu*!:li  Germany  to  En{»- 
iund — Captain  Ball  takes  corn-vesseU  by  Ibrcu  Irom  the  port  of 
*Metitna — ^Lon  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  by  fire — ^Noble  oonnuet  of 

*  Captain  Todd  and  Lieutenant  Bainbridgo — Sie;;e  of  CleMiua— The  black 
Hay:  respected — Surrenderor Savannato  tlic  ICiiulish  — Battle  of  Marcnfjo 
— Capitulation  of  Genoa— Capture  of  tlie  Ciuillaumo  Tull — Doath  of 
Admiral  Decres  —  Gallant  and  successful  enterprise  of  Captain 
Hillyar  at  Baroelona<*-Sumnfler  of  Malta— Proposal  of  Bonaparte  to 
exobange  it  with  England  for  the  island  of  Lampodoaa. 

Whilk  tho  armies  of  the  roptiblic  wove  rofjaining  what  tliev 
had  lost  ill  Italy,  the  little  islaiul  of  Elbu  was  the  scene  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  valour  and  obstinate  contention.  This  island  is 
eight  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  A  small  number  of  English, 
driven  from  the  domimons  of  Tuicany,  in  October  1800,  took 
rpfuj(e  at  Porto  Ferrajo>  beaded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Grant^  the 
British  vioe-oooBul.  They  formed  the  resolution  of  defending 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  French.  The  enthusiasm 
against  Gallic  tyranny  and  rapacity  communicated  itself  eren 
to  the  women,  who  took  up  arms  to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  enemy.  Three  hundred  soldiers  were  thrown  into  the  place 
fVom  the  British  squadron,  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  and  a  oody 
of  Conicans  and  rfeapolitans  raised  the  number  of  men  in 
the  ffarrison  to  i>500.  The  town  was  invested  on  the  land 
ttde  oy  5,000  French  troops,  and,  batteries  being  erected,  it 
was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.  In  a  sally, 
Mr.  Grant  succeeded  in  destroying  the  principal  works  of  the 
enemy ;  but  theee  were  soon  replaced hy  others  equally  strong. 
Sir  John  Warren  detached  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  with  some  troops,  from  before  Toulon,  to  defend  this 
island ;  the  enemy  having  possession  of  the  post?,  commanding 
the  harbour  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  our  ships  could  not  enter,  but 
landed  the  troops  and  seamen,  to  tho  number  of  3,000,  in  dif- 
ferent ]>arts.  as  near  to  the  principal  post  as  possil)le. 

Attacked  in  their  advance  from  the  beach,  by  the  French* 
general,    Martin,   they  were  del'eati'd  with  the  loss  of  800. 
killed  and  wounded,  and  about  200  taken  prisoners:  the  Eng- 
lish frigates,  \vhich  bad  entered  the  harbour,  while,  our  troops- 
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temporarily  occupied  the  batteries,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
with  loss  and  disorder.  A  simultaneous  attack  in  the  port  of 
M arcana  was  equally  unsuccessful.  By  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville^  Elba,  which  belonged  jointly  to  Tuscany  and  Naples,  was 
ceded  by  both  those  powers  to  Franee;  the  King  of  Naples 
receiving  the  princip^ty  of  Piombino  (the  property  of  Tuscany) 
in  compensation.  The  cession  of  thb  island  was  confirmed  to 
France,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

The  blockade  of  Malta,  and  the  siege  of  Yalette,  still  con* 
tinned;  and  such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruiaers 
that  the  wants  of  the  French  became  dailv  more  pressing.  A 
squadron,  consistinff  of  the  G^n^reux,  of  74  guns,  two  frigates^ 
and  a  store-ship,  Eiavine  on  board  4,000  troops,  and  a  vast 

ritity  of  provisions,  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  view  to  reliere 
garrison.  Lord  Keith,  aware  of  their  approach,  disposed 
his  uiips  accordingly.  Lord  Nelson  in  the  I<\iudroyant,  of  SO 
guns,  with  the  Alexander,  Audacious,  and  Northumberland, 
seventy-fours,  and  the  Lion,  of  64  guns,  Success  frigate,  and 
Kl  Corso  brig,  fell  in  with  them  on  the  18th  of  February, 
when  the  Genereux,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-admiral  Peree, 
struck  to  the  Alexander  after  little  resistance^  and  the  store* 
ship  was  also  taken :  the  frigates  escaped* 

In  this  action,although  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
sujKjrior  numbers,  we  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  the  gallant 
conduct  of  Captain  Peard,  in  llie  Success  frigate  of  32  guns. 
This  I  mention,  not  only  as  an  act  of  judicious  valour,  but  to  show 
how  much  may  be  done  by  friijates  similarly  situated;  and  it 
is  strongly  reconnnended  to  yount^  officers,  intrusted  willi  .such 
enviable  couiniands.  to  study  the  models  placed  before  them 
in  tlie  ca])tuiesof  the  Genereux  and  the  Guillaunie  'I  ell,  which 
were  principally  eflectcd  by  the  bravery,  coolness,  and  presence 
of  mind  of  two  captains  of  iViojates,  Peard  and  Blackwood.  I 
say  this  witliout  nuanincr,  however,  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  Lieutenant  llarrinorton  of  the  Alexander.    In  the  course  of 
the  chase.  Peard,  crossing  the  (Jenercux  on  opposite  tacks, 
passed  as  near  to  her  as  he  could;  and  gave  his  broadsides, 
recei\in2  tho-^e  of  his  tremendous  enemy.    By  this  fire  of  the 
Success,  the  French  admiral  was  killed,  and  his  ship  ihroi^ii 
into  a  confusion  from  which  she  could  not  recover,  and  which 
was  one  great  cause  of  her  capture.    Such  exploits  as  the  se, 
and  the  actors  in  them,  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  never  go 
unrewarded.*   "Without  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 

•  Wben  it  nine  to  Prartrs  turn  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  llag^iSccr, 

he  was  passed  over,  Vecaiist'  he  had  not  commaiidfd  a  ship  since  a  ci'itain  pciiod  ; 
hilt  he  was  subsequently  If  ftored  to  bis  xiuik  bjf  bis  preNot  Majenty,  tben  JL^rd 
ili^h  AdnuraU 
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to  Admiral  Peard,  I  most  cheerfully  pay  this  humble  tribute 
to  valour  and  nautical  skill*  united  to  the  most  unblemished 
private  character. 

The  capture  of  the  Genereux  led  to  the  surrender  of  Malta, 
and  was  the  last  act  performed  by  Nekon  in  the  Mediterranean 
before  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of 
the  Italian  princes,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
with  a  broad  pendant,  Nelson  had  lono^  been  discontented  with 
his  situation  :  the  letters  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  show  that  he  was 
with  ditiicuhy  prevented  from  resiorninor  in  the  precedino^  year. 
Malta,  after  the  landincj  of  Captain  Ball,  and  the  surrender  of 
Goza,  had  been  declared  part  of  the  Sicilian  dominions ;  yet, 
thoucrh  in  a  state  of  famine,  while  Sicily,  the  **  aranary  of  the 
world,"  was  in  abundance,  the  Government  denied  the  exporta- 
tion of  its  corn  to  the  loyal  Maltese  and  their  faithfid  British 
allies.  Captain  Ball,  one  of  the  brio^htest  of  our  naval  charac- 
ters, partaking  of  the  indignation  of  Nelson  and  Trowbridge, 
sent  Lieutenant  Harrington,  in  the  Alexander,  with  orders  to 
bring  out  from  the  port  of  Messina  a  certain  number  of  vessels 
loaded  with  grain.  This  manly  and  decided  conduct  relieved 
the  wants  of  Malta;  and  the  court  of  Palermo  or  Naples  did 
not  venture  to  remonstrate  on  this  act  of  justifiable  violence. 
Brydone>  in  his  tour,  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  on 
this  base  practice  of  the  Italian  States,  a  practice  which  had 
be^  observed  from  the  time  the  island  was  first  ceded  to  the 
kni|rhts  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Keith  in  the  Mi;diterranean,  as  com« 
mander-in-chief,  in  the  year  1800,  completed  the  mortification 
of  Nelson,  who  considered  himself  the  rightful  successor  of 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  He  preferred  returningliome  by  land,  and 
pursued  his  journey  in  the  spring  from  Leghorn  to  Vienna. 
The  towns  of  the  continent,  uncontaminated  by  the  presence  of 
the  French  armies,  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  honour  to 
the  hero  of  the  Nile.  He  eml)arked  in  the  Elbe,  and  landed 
at  North  Yarmouth,  where  he  was  received  by  his  countrymen 
with  the  hicjhest  marks  of  admiration  and  esteem  ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  his  Majesty  and  the  Government  heapiMl  on 
him  every  honour  and  kindness  which  his  heroic  deeds  de- 
served. 

While  Lord  Keith,  in  the  month  of  March,  was  on  shore  at 
Leghorn  concerting  with  the  allies  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
campaign,  he  sent  Captain  Todil.  in  the  (^ueen  Charlotte,  to 
reconnoitre  the  island  of  Cabrera.  On  ihe  17fh,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  ship,  when  about  lour  leagues  from  Leg- 
horn, took  fire  under  the  half-deck,  by  some  loose  hay,  as  it 
was  supposed,  being  accidentally  thrown  upon  a  match-tub ; 
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for,  although  gun-locks  were  at  that  time  in  general  use  in  the 
navy,  every  ship  kept  a  lighted  match  during  the  night  in  a 
tub,  under  the  care  of  the  sentinel  at  the  cabin-door. 

The  Bamei  toon  spread  to  the  maat«  eatehing  the  maiinail, 
which  was  at  that  time  unfortunately  set  The  ship,  in  a  km 
minutes,  was  in  a  blaze  from  the  mainmast  aft ;  the  middle  and 
lower  decks  and  the  forecastle  only  affording  any  space  for 
exertion.  All  that  prudence  and  fortitude  oouid  achieve  was 
done  by  Captain  Todd,  and  every  officer  and  man  in  the  ship, 
but  in  Tain.  Lord  Keith  was  a  spectator  of  the  dreadiul 
scencj  and  sent  off  every  boat  and  vessel  he  could  command  to 
the  relief  of  his  unfortunate  crew,  of  whom  only  167  were 
saved  out  of  840.  The  last  part  of  the  ship  which  took  firs 
was  the  forecastle^  where  the  men  having  collected,  jumped 
overboard  and  swam  to  the  surrounding  boats,  tome  of  which 
were  kept  at  a  great  distance  through  fear  of  the  ^ns,  as  they 
heated  and  discharged  among  them.  The  surviving  officers 
and  men  were  honourably  acquitted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
nuirtial ;  and  we  sliould  have  hoped,  that  the  bravery,  pcrse- 
voranee,  and  self- devotion  of  Captain  Todd  and  Lieutenant 
Bainbridge,  who  to  the  last  moment  gave  ordei*>;  to  wwe  the 
lives  of  men,  regardless  of  their  own,  woidd  have  secure<l  their 
memory  from  the  imputations  cast  on  them  by  a  contemporary' 
historian,*  who  ol  srixcs,  tliat  the  accident  was  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  discipline  of  the  siiip."  Kvery  ship,  however 
well  regulated  and  coiulucted,  is  liable  to  these  misfortunes; 
and,  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  vessel  of  war  is  one  ma^s  of 
combustible  materials,  we  are  only  astonished  that  they  do  not 
occur  more  frequently. 

If  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  or  Captain  Dougla8,f  deserved  im* 
mortality  for  perishing  in  the  flames  of  their  own  ships,  why 
should  the  same  honour  be  denied  to  the  memory  of  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Todd  and  Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  who  fell  at  their 
posts,  freely  sacrificing  their  own  lives  to  save  the  crew  and  pre- 
serve their  ship  ? 

Lord  Keitht  after  this  (ktal  event,  had  his  flag  in  the  Auda- 
cious and  Minotaur,  and  on  the  return  of  Nelson  to  Enghnd 
in  May,  shifted  it  to  the  Foudroyant. 

The  siege  of  Genoa,  which  in  April  had  been  invested  by 
the  combined  forces  of  Bntain  and  Austria,  was  conducted  with 
extraordinary  skill,  and  crowned  with  complete  success*  aiker 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  had  been  made  to  endure  every 
species  of  privation,  and  to  live  on  aliment  the  most  abhorrent 


*  Mr.  Jaiiii     Naval  Ilistorj',  vol.  ii.,  p.  504,  First  Edition. 
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to  our  natuTO.  The  annals  of  war  do  not  fumbh  a  more  per«' 
feet  instance  of  itdlitary  discipline  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 

one's  conntry,  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
this  siege.  The  A  nstrian  forces,  which  formed  the  semicircular 
hiockade  on  the  land  side,  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Count  D'Ott ;  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Keith,  pre- 
vented any  supply  rcachin|^  the  garrison ;  while  the  frigates, 
sloops,  and  gun-boats,  earned  their  fire  to  tlie  very  walls  of  the 
town,  and  completed  the  misery  of  the  wretched  people.  Famine 
began  to  make  the  most  horrible  ravages ;  and  disease,  its  con- 
stant attendant,  mercifully  relieved  the  victims  from  intolerable 
suffering.  The  women  and  children  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
town,  hut  the  cruel  poliey  of  war  forl)ade  it;  and  the  helpless 
wrelches  were  compelled  to  return  to  scenes  of  desolation  and 
honor.  The  hlack  flag  disphiyetl  on  the  hos])ilals  and  houses 
a])]X)iut('d  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  womided,  guided 
the  art  illery  in  res])ecting  those  asylums  of  woe :  the  only  in- 
dulgence that  could  he  shown  to  the  most  complicated  misery. 

On  the  '29th  of  April,  it  hwviii*r  been  agreed  lietwecn  Lord 
Keith  and  the  general.  Count  D'Ott,  that  a  combined  attack 
should  he  made  on  all  sides  of  the  citv.  it  was  heofun  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  'M)\h.  The  Plurnix,  Captain 
(L.  \\'.)  Ilalsted,  of  3(i  guns,  MoiuKn  i.  I  jitreprenante.  and  tho 
launches  of  the  squadron.  s\ipporled  a  colunm  ofAustrians, 
who  pressed  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  sea- 
shore. General  D'Ott  took  Diu  Fratelli  by  escalade,  and  blocked 
up  Diamonti  on  the  side  of  St.  Martino.  The  French,  w  ho 
from  the  fire  of  our  squadron  in  the  daytime  dared  not  fol- 
low the  Austrians,  regained  in  the  evening  all  their  posts,  with 
the  loss  of  about  1,500  men. 

On  the  2d  of  May  they  made  a  desperate  sortie,  and  re- 
peatedly advanced  to  the  very  muzzles  of  our  guns ;  nor  did 
they  retire  till  they  had  lost  1,200  men,  300  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners. 

Captain  James  Nichol  Morris,  of  the  Phaeton,  took  20  sail 
of  vessels  loaded  with  com,  and  seized  a  large  d^pAt  of  arms ; 
he  also  galled  the  enemy's  rear  through  several  miles  of  their 
retreat  along  the  sea-shore. 

The  French  burnt  their  magazines  at  Alassio,  and  retired  to 
Port  Maurice. 

On  tho  6th  of  May,  the  Colde  Tende,  a  strong  post,  was 
carried  by  storm,  as  well  as  many  other  places  included  in  the 
general  plan  of  attack.  The  enemy,  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Nice,  were  pursued  along  the  coast  by  the  British 
vesseb,  whose  fire  contributed  to  accelerate  their  flight :  they 
were  fbrced  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Genoa»  with  we  exoep- 
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don  of  that  city  and  Savona.  The  French  ffeneraL  Siidiel» 
with  his  shatteied  army,  passed  the  Var,  acd  the  Austrians 
took  possession  of  Nice. 

On  the  15th  Savona  surrendered,  and  the  troops  in  the  gar* 
nson  hecame  prisoners  of  war.  The  reduction  of  this  inmor- 
tant  place  was  owin^,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  squadron,  which  prevented  any  supplies  being  thrown 
in.  Our  boats,  with  those  of  the  Neapolitans,  rowed  guard  41 
nights.  The  blockade  was  condnrted  by  Captain  Hugh  Down- 
man,  in  the  Santa  Dorothea,  of  36  guns.  This  officer  signed 
the  capitulation,  and  the  garrison,  wiiich  consisted  of  800  men, 
was  sent  to  France. 

Bonaparte,  deeply  anxious  to  save  Genoa,  left  nothing  undone 
that  could  be  achieved  by  the  most  consummate  skill  of  a  s^e- 
neral,  and  the  most  unchumted  valour  of  the  finest  army  in  the 
world.  Tills  he  separatetl  into  four  divisions  ;  the  first  of  which 
he  commanded  in  j)erson,  and  eflected  the  famous  passage  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard ;  tlie  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions 
proceeded  by  Mount  Cenis.  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Simplon  ; 
and  the  whole  prepared  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
and  dispute  with  tlie  Austrians,  not  only  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  but  for  the  German  empire. 

I'he  mode  adopted  by  Bonaparte  to  transport  his  heavy  ar- 
tillery over  the  snowy  surface  of  the  Alps  was  both  novel  and 
ingenious.  He  caused  the  guns  to  be  dismounted  and  placed 
in  the  hollow  trunks  of  large  trees,  scooped  out  and  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  By  this  means  he  transported  them  with  ease  and 
expedition  from  hill  to  hill,  and  through  the  deepest  ravines ; 
surmounting  the  most  stupendous  roclut,  and  taking  fortresses, 
deemed  till  then  impregnable.  He  appeared  before  Milan  and 
Pavia,  both  of  which  surrendered,  the  latter  on  the  5th  of 
June ;  and,  although  the  first  object  of  Bonaparte  was  frustrated 
by  the  surrender  of  Genoa  on  the  preceding  day,  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  place  gave  him  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops, 
which  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  victory  of  Marengo, 
which  he  gained  on  the  14th. 

This  battle,  as  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  was  on  the  point  of  dc' 
ciding  the  fate  of  Europe,  as  every  good  man  coidd  have 
wished.  The  valour  of  the  Austrians  was  such,  that  for  a  time 
everything  scorned  propitious.  Bonaparte  certainly  considered 
the  day  lost  to  France,  and  was  standing  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  a  state  of  mental  abstraction  w  hen  Dcsaix  jrallopcd  by  him. 
exclaiming.  "  Is  this  the  way,  general,  to  lead  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  and  headiiig  a  bo<ly  of  cavalry,  he  made  that 
famous  charge  which  cost  him  liis  life,  and  gained  the  impcriiil 
crown  for  his  chief.    1'he  garrison  of  Tortona,  seeing  the  con* 
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tus!on  of  the  French,  sallied  out,  and  bad  Ikearly surrounded 
them  :  but  the  battle  was  lost  by  the  over-confidence  of  Mclas, 
the  Austrian  general,  who  supposed  it  won;  and  won  by  Bona- 
pnie,  who  hiul  supposed  it  lost  Such  are  the  uneertainties  of 
military,  operations. 

In  the  course  of  the  siege  and  blockade  of  Genoa  there  were 
some  acts  of  valour  and  generosity  displayed  by  our  navy 
which  redound  much  to  its  honour.    I  will  mention  one. 

Captain  Philip  Beaver  was  intrusted  by  Lord  Keith  with  the 
charge  of  the  flotilla  employed  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
town,  and  carried  his  little  force  so  close  under  the  walls  as  to 
receive  the  fire  of  the  enemy  s  musketry.  On  one  occasion  a 
large  and  beautiful  galley,  rowing  50  oars,  mounting  two  lon<j 
brass  3G-pounders,  with  30  brass  swivels  in  her  hold,  and 
manned  with  250  men,  came  out,  with  rnany  other  vessels, 
to  drive  away  the  unwelcome  intruders.  Captain  Beaver,  with 
a  chosen  band,  rushed  alongside  of  her  in  fhe  dark,  ^ot  on  her 
decks,  and  drove  the  enemy  below,  bringing  out  the  prize  ia 
triumph  to  the  ileet,  with  only  four  of  his  men  woiinded. 

Genoa  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  June.  It  would  never  have 
been  reduced  by  the  Austrians  without  the  assistance  of  the 
British  navy  ;  and  never,  since  the  surrender  of  Haarlem  to 
the  Spaniards,  was  a  garrison  more  emaciated  than  that  of 
Genoa.  No  means  of  subsistence  were  left ;  horses,  dogs,  and 
even  vermin,  were  devoured  by  the  famished  natives.  On  the 
signing  of  the  eatntulation  the  living  spectres  rushed  out  in 
search  of  food,  and  boats  were  instantly  procured,  in  which  their 
feeble  Umbs  scarcely  enabled  them  to  paddle  off  to  the  British 
ships.  The  crews,  who  were  just  going  to  theur  dinner,  flew  to 
the  ports  and  gangways,  and  distributed  all  their  provisions 
among  the  supplicants :  the  welcome  supply  was  recdved  with 
tears  of  gratitude.  History  has  few  instances  of  more  allfect« 
ing  benevolence,  or  of  a  more  sudden  transition  from  war  and 
hatred  to  peace  and  friendslup. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Genoa  the  French  troops,  with  arms 
and  baggage,  were  conveyed  by  British  transports  to  Nice,  and 
landed  there,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  march  at  once,  and 
join  the  army  of  Bonaparte  descending  from  St.  Bernard.  If 
not  unavoidable,  this  was  a  strangely  impolitic  measure  on 
our  side. 

In  loading  the  transports  with  what  was  called  army  cloth- 
ing (but,  in  fact,  plunder  taken  by  the  French),  our  sailors, 
not  inclined  to  take  much  trouble  in  such  a  ca\ise,  put  the  hook 
between  the  stitches,  which  giving  way  with  the  weight,  the 
bale  burst,  and  the  contents  were  found  to  be  the  finest  Genoa 
velvet ;  an  inspection  accordingly  took  pluce^  which  led  to  the 
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say,  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  t'rench. 

March  2lsf,  Captain  Francis  William  Austen,  in  the  Pettere), 
of  1 8  guns,  attacked  off  Marseilles  three  armed  vessels,  two  of 
wliich  he  drove  on  shore  under  the  batteries;  the  third  he  brought 
off;  she  was  a  brig  called  the  Ligurienne,  of  16  guns  and  104 
men.  This  vesselwas  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  and  most 
probably  intended  for  tlio  sorviro  of  the  Egyptian  army  :  sher 
was  put  tosfpthpr  with  screw  bolts, and  might  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  set  u])  at  ])lpa=iuro. 

On  the  30th  Captain  Manley  Dixon,  in  the  Lion,  of  64 
fi^ns,  connnanded  the  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Malta, 
having  under  his  orders  the 

Ships.  Ohm,  Commanttert. 

Foudroyant  •    •    .     •    80     Capt.  Sir  E.  Berry. 

Almndfir  74    i^'*"^-  Harrington, 

Alexander  ,    •    •    .    74   {acting  for  Capt.  A.  Ball. 

Penelope.    •    •    •    •   86    Capt  H.  Bkekwood. 
With  three  sloops  of  mr. 

Suspecting  that  the  Gtiillaume  Tell  was  about  to  run  from 
the  island  to  Toulon,  Gi|it«B  Dbom  stationed  Captain  Black- 
wood close  off  the  haibour  of  Valette,  where,  about  midnight, 
he  got  sight  of  the  enemy.   Despatching  El  CSorao  brig  to  m- 
Ibrni  the  eommodore,  he  made  avery  signal  in  his  power  to 
apprise  him  of  their  position.  Blackwood  crowded  saQ*  in  chue, 
and  was  so  daring  as  to  run  up  within  musket-shot:  he  raked 
him,  and  carried  away  his  main  and  miwn  topmasts  and  main- 
yard.   At  dayli^t  tbo  Lion  and  the  rest  of  tne  squadi 
well  up :  Captam  Dixon  ran  close  alongside,  pouring  in  his 
fire  with  great  effect,  then  luffed  across  his  bows,  and  locked 
the  Frenchman's  jib-boom  in  the  Lions  main-rigging, still  con* 
tinning  to  rake  him.    The  ships  were  soon  disengaged  horn 
this  position,  and  in  50  minutes  the  Foudroyant  came  up. 
Sir  £dward  fierry  passed  within  hail  of  the  enemy,  and  oidereil 
him  to  surrender,  hut  Decres,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  reaist* 
ance  he  had  made,  renewed  the  action  with  fui^,  contending  at 
once  against  the  three  ships,  which  in  succession  had  brought 
him  to  action.    After  as  gallant  a  defence  as  was  ever  shown* 
the  Guillaume  Tell  surrendered.    She  was  the  last  ship  of  the 
line  of  the  Nile  iloct,  every  one  of  which  had  now  l)ecn  takeia 
or  destroyed  by  the  victorious  Nelson  and  his  ar^sociates. 

KUled,  IVoHnHfd, 

The  Foudroyant  had  •    •    .    8    •    .    .  61 

Lion  7    ...  38 

Penelope  2    .     .     .  2 

The  Guiilaume  Tell*  now  called  the  Malta^  mounted  60  guoa^ 
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and  had  on  board  1,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must, 
have  been  very  considerable.  Decres  gave  a  long  and  correct 
letter  on  the  subject,  stating  that  he  was  dismasted  and  over- 
fowered.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  conduct  on  this  oc« 
easion,  and  the  Chief  Consul  made  him  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine. He  bad  many  enemies,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
his  own  servant  at  Fsris  a  few  years  since.  The  wretch  con- 
cealed sonae  gunpowder  in  his  master^s  bed,  which  was  con* 
trived  to  explode  with  a  slow  match  at  the  moment  of  his  re- 
tiring to  rest.  The  blow  was  not  immediately  fatal  The 
serrant,  on  hearing  the  report,  threw  himself  from  the  window, 
and  lived  only  long  enough  to  confess  his  crime.  The  unfortu- 
nate  admiral  expired  three  days  after. 

Ill  \hc  month  of  August,  while  Captain  George  Martin,  in 
the  Northumberland,  of  74  gims,  commanded  tlie  blockade  of 
Malta,  two  French  fngate?^.  La  Diane  and  La  Justice,  slipped 
out  in  the  night ;  but  were  immediately  perceived  and  chased, 
and  the  Diane  captured  by  Captain  Peard,  in  the  Success.  She 
mounted  42  guns,  18  and  9  pounders,  but  had  only  114  men 
on  board. 

The  boats  of  our  cruisers  were  particularly  active  and  sue- 
eessful  on  the  Mediterranean  station  at  this  period.  Those  of 
the  Mermud  frigate.  Captain  Robert  D.  Oliver^  cut  out  six 
vessels,  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  Genoa,  which  had 
run  under  a  fort  near  Cape  Corsette.  Those  of  El  Corso, 
sloop  of  war,  were  sent  by  Captain  W.  Ricketts,  who  had  the 
Pigmy  cutter  under  his  orders,  to  attack  the  port  of  Cesena- 
tieo.  The  boats  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
James  Lucas  Yeo,  who  executed  his  orders  with  great  spirit 
and  gallantry,  destroying  13  vessels  and  the  pier-heads.  This 
affair  was  conducted  with  \inusual  severity,  in  consequence  of 

the  municipality  having  arrested  a  British  officer  charged  with 

despatches. 

Captain  Louis,  of  the  Minotaur,  had  charge  of  the  blockade 
of  Barcelona.  haviii<r  under  his  orders  the  Nijjer.  of  3*2  ijuiis, 
commanded  by  Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Ililiyar.  l\vo  Spa- 
nish corvettes,  of  22  o[uns  each,  were  lying  in  the  harbour. 

Captain  Hillyar,  with  the  Lieutenants  ^homberg,  Warrand, 
and  Lowry.  of  the  Minotaur,  Healy,  of  the  Niger,  Jewel,  of  the 
marines,  and  Mr.  Reid  the  master,  volunteered  to  cut  these 
?t9eeb  out. 

lliis  daring  act  was  nobly  accomplished,  but  has  been  greatly 
misrepresented.*    It  has  been  stated  that  Captain  Hillyar 

*  Piuticularlv  in  Uie  I'/ ecu  de*  Ettinemtau  Miktair9$ifKA*  vii.,  p.  U7.  There- 
we  io  thit  work  aame  mianpsntntationi  too  contfoipliblo  to  dtMt?e  aolact* 
Hib  ii  not,  hoiref  or,  its  goocial  charoctcr. 
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,  availed  liimaelf  of  the  neutrality  of  a  Swedish  galliot  to  get 
into  the  harhour  unperceived  or  unsuspected.  The  Niger  was 
at  that  time  armed  en  flute,  with  the  gtms  and  complement  of 
a  sloop  of  war,  and  in  that  conditbn  had  heen  often  attacked 
by  the  gun-boats  from  Barcelona.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
shore service  Hillyar  had  well  obsenred  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  who  lay,  as  usual,  under  very  strong  batteries,  guarded 
by  10  gun-boats  and  two  schooners. 

Sir  Thomas  Louis  ordered  eight  boats,  manned  with  volun* 
tcers,  to  accompany  Hillyar  in  the  attack;  one  of  them  was  at 
that  time  (late  in  the  evening),  boarding  a  Swedish  galliot  bound 
into  ihe  poi't.    To  join  this  boat,  and  give  directions  to  the 
officer,  Captain  Hillyar  went  alongside,  and  continued  there 
with  all  his  boats  while  the  vessel  stood  in  towartls  the  mole. 
'I  his  act,  which  could  have  no  ct^'ect  in  j)rotectin<^  him  from 
hostility,  was  mngnified  by  the  Swedes  and  Spaniards  into  a 
serious  breach  of  neutrality.    As  tiiey  approached  to  the  dis- 
tance ol'  thiee  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  long  gun-shot,  Hillyar  and 
his  ])arty  qnitttd  the  vessel:  two  shots  were  at  this  moment 
lired,  which  passed  over  the  galliot,  and,  two  or  three  minutes 
after,  the  enemy's  outer  ship  in  Barcelona  discharged  her  broad- 
side at  them ;  the  shot  fell  short   This  proved  that  the  Spa- 
niards did  not  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Swedish  flag»  and 
consequendy  that  it  did  not  avail  in  protecting  the  British  boats, 
which  immediately  pulled  in,  and  with  such  alacrity  and  reso- 
lution that  the  enemy  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  reload 
their  guns.   The  outer  ship  was  immediately  boarded,  and 
carried  with  great  opposition.   The  cheers  of  the  victors  an- 
nounced the  conquest,  upon  which  the  other  ship  (one  of  her 
cables  being  cut),  opened  her  fire.    Her  fore-topsail  had  been 
loosed  in  order  to  cast  her  towards  the  mole-head,  where  the 
Spaniards  intended  to  seek  safety ;  the  sail  took  the  wrong 
way,  and,  as  fortune  often  favours  the  brave,  she  was  carried 
with  complete  success,    'j'he  other  cablf  was  cut,  and  both 
vessels  came  out  together,  towed  hy  the  British  boats,  and  pur- 
sued for  a  short  time  by  the  Spanish  gun-boats.    Such  was 
the  result  of  this  little  enterprise,  which  th**  Spaniards,  ashamed 
of  their  tlefeat,  attenij)ted  to  prove  was  done  under  the  disguise 
of  a  neutral  flag,  forgetting  that  the  alVair  was  achieved  after 
dark,  when  no  Ibm  euuld  be  tli^tinguished ;  and,  even  if  tho 
ea-e  had  been  as  they  represent,  it  did  not  ])revent  their  firing 
upon  a  defenceless  neuiral.    It  was,  however,  unfortunate  iliat 
tile  Swedish  vessel  was  in  company ;  for,  although  her  pres^Micts 
neither  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  uor  th&- 
safety  of  the  men,  it  was  thought  in  England  that  the  represen- 
Cations  of  the  Swedish  and  Spanish  ministers  had  made  an  in& 
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pression-  to  the  disadrantage  of  Hillyar  and  his  gallant  coni- 
panioiM. '  The  Adminilty  and  Lord  Nelson,  after  much  ex* 
plaiiflition,  saw  it  In  its  true  light,  and  the  latter  was  ewer  «fter 
the  friend  of  Captain  Hillyar.  The  vessels  mounted  22  Inrass 
guns,  and  had  cargoes,  bound  to  Batavia.  One  was  called  La 
raz,  the  other  the  Esmeralda ;  th<^  were  about  400  tons  bur- 
den. Our  loss  was  two  killed  and  n?e  wounded,  llie  capture 
led  to  the  promotion  of  Captain  Hillyar  and  Lieutenant 
Schomberg. 

The  fortress  of  Valette,  and  the  island  of  Malta,  surrendered 
on  the  20th  of  September  to  our  army  under  General  Pigott, 
and  the  blockadincr  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
George  Martin,  in  the  Northumberland.  Captain  Alexander 
John  Ball,  of  the  Alexander,  had  commanded  the  blockade  of 
the  island,  until  his  services  were  deemed  of  much  mure  im- 
portance on  shore,  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Valet te,  and  unite 
the  Maltese  against  \he  enemy.  He  had  over  the  minds  of 
these  people  a  w/>nderful  influence,  and  employed  it  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  country,  that  to  his  exertions  we  chiefly 
owe  the  reduction  of  the  island,  and  the  attachment  which  for 
years  aOorwards  the  inhabitants  continued  to  feel  towards  the 
liritish  nation. 

In  the  harbour  of  Valette  was  found  a  Maltose  r)4-gun  ship, 
of  a  very  beautiful  model.  She  was  called  the  Athenian,  and 
was  sid}sequently  lost  under  circumstances  of  singular  calamity. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  granteil  to  the  garrison  were  nearly 
similar  to  those  conceded  to  other  colonies  of  the  enemy, — the 
troops  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  lay  down  their 
arms;  the  otBcers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  retain  their 
swords  ;  the  garrison  to  be  sent  to  Toulon  at  the  expense  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  not  to  serve  against  Great  Britain  until 
regularly  exchanged. 

After  the  surrender  of  Genoa  and  Malta,  Lord  Keith,  with 
the  fleet,  went  down  to  Gibraltar,  where  he  found  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  with  10,000  men.  Here,  as  we  before  observed, 
be  was  joined  by  Sir  iohn  Warren  and  Sir  James  Pulteney : 
the  latter,  with  5,000  men,  returned  to  Lisbon. 

The  proceedings  of  that  vast  armament  have  been  related  up 
to  its  fruitless  summons  of  Cadiz,  in  the  month  of  Octobert  1800. 

The  army,  embarked  in  troop-ships  and  coppered  transports^ 
was  well  provided  for  the  most  difficult  enterprise;  and  the 
rupture  of  the  treaty  of  £1  Arisch  gave  active  employment  to 
this  gallant  force.  1*0  understand  the  history  of  the  memorable 
campaign  in  Egypt  of  1801,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  slight 
review  uf  the  attairs  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  south  of 
Europe. 
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The  Russians  and  Austriant,  at  the  oondusion  of  the  year 
1799,  had  cleared  Italy  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  British 
aavy  had  planted  its  banners  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  every 
sea-port  in  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Constantinople  to  Gibraltar,  was  either  in  our  possession,  in 
alliance  with  us,  or  under  the  most  impenetrable  blockade. 
This  fortunate  state  of  thin<;s  was  soon  reversed.  The  French 
once  more  made  themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  left  us  no 
Other  means  of  annoyance  than  to  expel  them  from  K^ypt. 

The  capture  ot"  Malta  put  us  in  possession  of  the  finest  har- 
bour in  the  Mediterranean.    The  l^eneh,  sensible  of  its  value, 
in  tlie  coiirse  ot"  the  discussion  on  the  treaty  of  peace,  gravely 
proposed  that  we  should  exchange  it  for  the  little  island  of 
Lampedosa,  lying  between  Malta  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Jhe 
question  was  referred  by  the  Privy  Ck>uncil  to  the  Earl  of  St 
Vincent,  then  Fiiat  Lord  of  the  Adnuralty.   France  wished 
that  the  Neapolitans  should  occupy  Malta,  and  this  was  at 
one  time  intended  by  our  Ministry ;  hut  a  clearer  insight  int* 
the  politics  of  the  luiieries  induced  a  change  of  plan.  Tha 
French,  his  lordship  said,  would  turn  the  Neapolitans  out  of 
the  island  at  pleasure^  to  the  dMtruction  of  our  Levant  trade. 
They  also  were  contemplating  the  emancipation  of  the  Greekt 
at  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  influence  over  the 
richest  possessions  of  the  Turkish  empire.    For  this  end  they 
would  iiave  commenced  with  attacking  the  Morea  and  the 
islands.    The  chief  end»  however^  of  the  Consul  in  wishing  to 
•retain  Malta,  was  to  insure  the  success  of  his  future  plans  in 
Egypt,  which  were  not  abandoned  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.    Lord  St.  Vincent  turned  the  proposal  of  Bona- 
parte into  ridicule.    His  lordship  knew  that  the  Islands  of 
J.anipedosa  were  utterly  worthless,  and  was  equally  well  aware 
of  the  incalculable  im])ortance  of  Malta  to  Great  Britain  in 
^very  point  of  view,  but  in  none  more  tlvui  in  that  of  keeping 
the  French  put  of  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Ditpnte  witb  Northern  Pbwen— Cnieltyof  Pftol  to  the  Bnglith—Causet 

-—Combination — Denmark — Prussia — Negotiations — Pretended  defi- 
nition of  a  blockaded  port— Declaration  of  armed  neutrality  inadmis- 
iible — Articles  which  were  or  were  not  cuatraband  of  war  — Hostilities 
Inevitable — Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson  appointed  to  Baltic  fleet-— 
Loss  of  the  Invincible — The  British  fleet  enters  the  Cattegat — Passes 
Cronenbori^ — ^Anchor<^  off  H win— State  of  the  Danish  defences  before 
Copenha|;en — Nelson  s  preparations — He  enters  the  Channel  with 
bis  squadron — Is  recalled  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker— Refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  signal — ^Battle  of  CopeBhagen— N«lion*a  leHertotho  Priace 
Koyal— Truce— His  line  of  battle— Official  letter— EffecU  of  thia 
action  in  Europe — Nelson  leaves  the  squadron  at  rnponhniren  nnd 
joins  the  St.  George — Letter  to  Swedish  admiral — Death  of  Kmperor 
Paul — End  of  the  armed  neutrality — Emperor  Alexander  favourable 
to  England  and  peace — Sir  Hyde  Parker  returns  to  England,  and 
leaves  Nelson  commander-in-chief — Nelson  returns  to  England*  and 
is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Pole — Termination  of  northern  war  -  Sir 
Charles  Pole  returns  to  England — Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the 
priBoea  of  Bimme — Ptqieet  of -Evasion  rsvited  Observatient  on 
mneh  porta  and  haiboiira — Boulogne  flotilla  attacked  by  Nelson  un- 
successfully—Last action  of  the  war  in  the  Britiah  ehaoneL^-Reneval 
of  negotiaiioQa  for  peace. 

A  8HOBT  and  deoeitiul  calm  succeeded  the  discussion  at  Co- 
penhagen upon  the  poiate  in  dispute  between  England  and  tha 
Borthem  powers ;  but  H  was  evident  that  nothing  less  than  an 
appeal  to  the  sword  would  finally  dedda  the  queation.  Den-  . 
mirk  had  18  sail  of  the  line  ready  for  commission ;  her  seamen 
were  hardy  and  numerous:  Swrden  bad  about  the  same  force; 
and  Russia  niicrht  have  sent  25  sail  to  sea  witliin  a  low  months. 
The  Hritisb  ministers  at  these  courts  gave  notice  of  the  coming 
storm.  Concession  on  our  part  would  have  been  followed  by 
encroachment  on  tlieirs,  until  we  bad  no  longer  the  means  of 
resistance  ;  and  the  despot  of  France  saw,  with  malignant  joy, 
all  his  enemies  ab<nit  to  destroy  each  other. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  whose  insanity  bad  long  ceased  to  be 
doubtful,  bad  been  so  wrought  u])oii  l)y  the  French  faction  at 
St.  Pelersburcr,  tlial  be  believed  tlie  Eni^lish  to  be  bis  greatest  ' 
and  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  accordingly  beaped  on  them 
^\er^  iusult  aud  injury  that  he  could  devise.    The  property  of 
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the  merchants  was  seized  and  put  under  sequffstratlon,  their 
counting-houses  were  locked  up,  a  strict  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  British  shipping,  and  the  severest  punishment  denounced 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  conceal  or  convey  their 
goods  out  of  the  emfure.  This  restriction  was  taken  off  in  tbe 
month  of  So])tcmber,  and  again  imposed  in  November,  when 
upwards  of  '200  sail  of  British  vessels  were  (letained>  and  their 
crews  marched  away  into  the  interior. 

Two  British  ships  having,  contrary  to  the  ukase  or  edict  of 
the  Emperor,  made  their  escape  from  the  port  of  Narva,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  all  British  vessels  re- 
maining in  that  port  to  be  burnt.  The  surrender  of  Malta  to 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  about  this  period  was  mentioned  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  same  edict  in  terms  of  the  highest  indigna- 
tion, and  more  particularly  that  the  English  flag  alone  shoidd 
be  hoisted  on  the  island,  contrary  to  treaties  concluded  in  1798; 
and  his  Majesty  ended  by  declaring  that  the  embargo  should 
not  be  taken  off  until  the  conditions  of  the  last  convention  were 
punctually  fulfilled. 

In  pursuance  of  this  barbarous  decree,  the  whole  of  the 
masters  and  crews  found  in  the  detained  ships,  amounting  to 
between  1,500  and  2,000  men,  were  marched  away  in  the  dead 
of  winter  to  different  villages  and  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire, as  far  as  the  confines  of  Siberia.  The  allowance  made 
by  the  Russian  Government  to*  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
despotic  madness  was  about  three  halfpence  a  day;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  watchful  humanity  of  Mr.  Sharp,  and  some 
British  merchants  residing  at  the  different  sea-ports  of  the 
Russian  empire,  they  must  inevitably  have  perished  with  cold 
and  hunger.    Tlie  merchants  at  St.  Petersburg,  whose  names 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  furnish,  subscribed  the  sum  of  40,000 
rubles,  by  whicii  they  were  enabled  to  procure  for  them  all  the 
comforts  of  warm  clothing  and  wholesome  diet,  of  which  tliey 
stood  so  much  in  need.    Carts  were  procured  for  the  captains 
and  some  old  men  ;  the  others  were  forced  to  walk  to  the  places 
of  their  destination.    Happily  for  them,  ami  for  mankind,  the 
author  of  their  calamity  shortly  terminated  his  inglorious  reigii, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  prince  of  a  very  opposite  character, 
Paul  assifrned  three  reasons  for  his  hostility  towards  Great 
lirilain:  the  first,  our  violence  towards  the  Danish  frigates  and 
their  convoys;  the  second,  that  a  British  fleet  had  passed  the 
Sound,  thereby  endangering  the  trade  of  the  Baltic — ignorant 
that  but  for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  that  sea  by  the  British  nation  and  nary,  tbe  trade 
of  the  Baltic  would  not  be  worth  carrying  on,  nine-tentha  m 
least  being  done  in  British  bottoms,  and  with  BnUsh  capitalL, 
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The  third  was  our  T^ention  of  the  isknd  of  Malta,  to  wliieh 
Paul,  as  grand  master  of  the  order,  considered  he  had  exdu- 
sire  elauns. 

His  preparations  to  support  the  cause  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked were  proportioned  to  his  threats  and  his  cruelty  towards 
the  unfortunate  Knglish  who  happened  to  be  in  bis  dominionF* 
His  army  under  SuTaroff  having  been  defeated  in  Switzerland 
completed  the  measure  of  our  iniquities,  for  to  us  he  imjnited 
his  disgrace. 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  contend  with  far  more  powerful 
enemies  than  had  ever  been  united  against  her  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  1780, 
the  same  powers  had  coalesced  for  the  same  ends,  although  the 
northern  potentates  never  unsheathed  the  sword,  nor  was  t  ranee 
so  powerful  at  that  period  as  ai  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  the  spirit  of  George  the  Third  and  his  Ministers 
remained  firm  and  undaunted,  and  the  British  nation  nobly 
supported  them  in  resisting  a  combination  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  King  of  Denmark  and  the  French  party  at  Copenhagen 
conceived  that  this  was  the  time  toestabhsh  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  by  a  great  and  decidi^d  measure  to  evince  their  hostility 
to  Britain.  With  the  hypocritical  plea  of  defending  the  helpless 
neutral,  and  the  Machiavelian  policy  of  the  new  republic/  his 
Majesty  commanded  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse  to  advance  with 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  and  take  possession  of  the  ci^  of 
«  Hamburg.  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  power- 
ful of  the  fisunous  Hanseatic  league,  which  the  violenee  and 
injustice  of  France  had  entirely  mined.  His  Danish  Majesty 
did  indeed  triumph,  for  a  short  time  over  these  defenceless 
people ;  but,  like  all  acts  of  injustice,  this  was  repaid  with  serious, 
if  not  rapid  retribution. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Third,  joined  himself  to 
our  enemies.  Prussia,  it  has  been  observed,  had  no  marine ; 
but  possessing  the  port  of  Dantzic,at  the  mouth  of  the  V  istula, 
her  ill-gotten  plunder  from  unhappy  Poland,  and  also  the 
country  of  East  Friesland,  with  the  conmiand  of  the  river  Ems, 
she  lent  her  flag  to  cover  the  enormous  floatin^r  property  of  the 
beUiojerents,  which  under  this  protection  found  eventually, 
though  circuitouslv,  its  way  from  their  coloni(»s  to  tlic  ports  of 
Europe.  His  Prussian  Majesty,  therefore,  strongly  partook  of 
those  feelings  excited  in  Denmark  by  the  searching  of  the 
convoys,  and  added  his  name  to  tlse  formidable  combination. 
Frederick  marched  a  body  of  Prus-sian  troops  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  (\\x- 
haveu,  as  guardian  of  the  tran(|uilhty  uu(^  neutrality  uf  liio 
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nrth  of  Qmrnwof,  The  feeUe  reMon  assigned  ibr  tlin  wU^' 
turn  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  under  the  pleaof  preteetingtheHft» 
was«  that  a  vessel  hearing  a  Prussian  flag  had  been  detataed 
bj  a  British  cruiser^  andnad  been  by  stress  of  weather  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  under  the  dominion  and 
government  of  the  city  of  Hamburg.  Restitution  was  de- 
manded by  Prussia*  and  refused  by  the  Senate.  Upon  investi- 
gatioDi  however,  it  appeared  tkiat  the  vessel  in  question  had 
been  talcen  when  entering  the  port  of  the  Texel  loaded  with  a 
contraband  cargo>  and  that  the  officer  having  charge  actually 
delivmd  her  up  as  soon  as  he  received  a  proper  authority  from- 
his  superior  so  to  do.  This  was  more  than  Prussia  had  any 
right  to  demand  or  expect,  and  was  decidedly  contrary  to  the 
Ciise  of  the  prizes  taken  out  of  the  ports  of  Norway  by  the 
Phcenix,  in  1796.  Still,  iiotwithstandinfr  this  concession,  the 
King  chose  to  violate  the  territory  of  Hamburcr.  occuny  its 
forts,  and  quarter  his  soldiers  upon  a  free,  but  defenceless^ 
people. 

Lord  Carvsfort,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  as 
soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  measures  pursued  hy 
the  Kin^  of  Prussia  aj^ainst  the  territory  and  subjects  of  th<* 
Senate  of  Hain))urg,  claimed  the  neutrality  of  its  ports  in  belialf 
of  tlie  shi])ping  and  commerce  of  (jreat  Britain,  and  liiiited 
that,  in  consiMpience  of  the  immediate  release  of  the  I'russian 
vessels,  his  majesty  would  be  expected  to  suspend  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cuxhaven  until  the  two  courts  of  London  and  Berlin 
could  mutually  explain  themselves  to  each  other.  The  answer 
of  Coimt  Haugwitz  to  the  notes  of  his  lordship  was  at  once 
satirical  and  uncomplying,  and  plainly  evinced  the  influeace 
which  our  inveterate  enemies,  the  French,  had  obtained  at  the 
Phissian  eourt  The  letter  of  the  count  concludes  by  sayinsr, 
that  his  Phissian  Majesty  reserved  the  privilese  of  explaining 
himself  farther,  and  in  a  suitable  manner, "  to  tnose  who  might 
be  mUiUed  to  such  an  explanation.*' 

The  ^nperor  of  Russia  issued  a  mamfeeto  stating  the  viewt 
of  himself  and  his  ooUea^es  in  forming  the  second  armed 
neutrality.  His  Imperial  Majesty  declared  that,  on  ascending 
his  throne,  he  found  bis  states  involved  in  a  wap  pfovoked  by  a 
great  nation  (France),  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  disorga- 
nization ;  that,  conceiving  the  coalition  a  mere  measure  of  pre- 
servation, he  had  joined  it,  and,  relying  on  the  sincerity  of  bia 
allies^  he  did  not  think  an  armed  neutrality  at  that  time 
necessary  to  secure  the  flag  of  the  northern  powers  from  insult. 
But  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation  by  the  conduct  of 
another  great  power  (England),  which  had  sought  to  destroy 
tho  liberties  of  the  seas  by  capturing  Danish  eenvoysy  the  inde* 
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to  be  openly  nienaeecl«  end  iHNild  only  bo  protected  by  a  ■eeond 
armed  neutrality. 

•  The  allies  set  forth  in  pompous  terms  the  rights  of  neutrakj 
and  the  fixed  and  firm  resolutions  of  the  lugh  contracting 
partiesy "  the  good  effects  of  which  they  had  before  expe- 
rienced, and  from  the  principles  of  which  they  were  never  to 
depart"  At  no  period  were  the  liberties  of  the  seas  or  of 
Europe  tn  greater  dagger  than  by  the  pretended  defenders  of 
those  sacred  rights. 

While  the  northern  confederacy  affected  a  regard  to  political 
justice  by  admitting  the  right  of  a  belU|^erent  to  blockade  the 
port  of  an  eoemy>  it  presumed  to  determnie.by  the  most  vague 
and  indeterminate  expressionsi  what  constituted  a  blockaded 
port. 

"  Such  denomination  shall  bo  admitted  to  apply  only  where 
the  disposition  and  number  of  the  ships  by  which  it  is  invested 
shall  be  such  as  to  render  it  appnrentJy  hazardous  to  enter." 

A  more  expHrit,  certainly  more  deti liable,  and  not  more  arbi- 
trary mode  of  proceeding  wonld  have  been  at  once  to  say  what 
number  and  force  of  ships  of  war  should  be  ordered  by  the 
British  Government  to  blockade  the  ports  of  France^  Spain,  and 
Holland. 

The  confederacy  held  the  principle  that  property  at  sea  was 
protected  by  the  flag  of  a  uowtral,  or,  in  other  words,  that free 
bottoms  made  free  goods."  This  proposition  went  directly  to 
the  subversion  of  the  British  power  on  theocean.  No  enemy's 
property  from  that  moment  could- have  been  detected ;  and  it 
was  well  observed  by  Lord  Whitworth,  "  that  if  this  principle 
^ere  onee  admitted^  a  neutral  might,  by  means  of  the  smiJIest 
ship  of  war,  have  afforded  protection  to  the  commerce  of  tbo 
enemy  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
find  a  neutral  state«  no  matter  how  small  or  contemptible.'* 
Thus  in  fact  we  saw  the  flags  of  Pappenburg,  Oldenburg*  apd 
many  other  lordships  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ems  and 
Weser*  afford  their  protection  to  the  colonial  produce  of  tho 
belligerents^  idioee  flags  we  had  swept  from  the  ocean ;  and  tho 
Portuguese,  our  faithful  allies*  in  tne  year  1798,  protected  tho 
property  of  Spam  by  aflbrding  convoy  ftma  South  America  to 
the  Spanish  galleons.  A  British  cruiser  discovered  one  of 
them  off  Lisbon  in  company  with  a  Portuguese  rear-admiral 
-and  his  convoy.  The  Knglish  captain*  applied  to  the  officer 
to  know  whether  he  meant  to  afford  her  his  protection ;  tho 
latter  made  answof  that  he  should^  and  sent  his  boats  to  hart 
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filled  with  armed  men.  During  this  transaction  the  fleet  stood 
in  for  the  Tagus,  and  when  within  the  reach  of  the  batteries  the 
Spaniard  hoisted  his  true  colours.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Portuguese  was  a  74,  the  English  a  brig  of  14  jnins.  A 
representation  of  this  afi'air  was  made  to  Knrl  St.  Vincent,  the 
admiral  on  the  station  ;  but  such  was  the  inHuence  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  nor  could  the  com- 
mander-in-chief liiniself  have  obtained  re(hess.  Considering 
the  poUtical  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  it  wonhl  perhaps  liave 
been  unwise  to  agitate  a  question  which  mif^ht  have  embroiled 
us  with  the  only  continental  power,  except  Turkey,  widi  whom 
we  had  the  semblance  of  friendship. 

■   The  first  article  of  this  northern  state  paper  sets  out  with 
declaring  that  their  Majesties  will  strictly  prohibit,  in  time  of 
war,  the  exportation  from  their  dominions  of  any  contraband 
merdiandise  whatsoever;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  all  doubts  as 
to  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  term  eoniraband,  they  are 
pleased  to  enumerate  such  articles  as  in  their  opinion  should 
come  under  that  denomination.  They  are  as  follow  :  cannon* 
mortars,  fire-arms,  balk,  flint-stones,  matches,  gunpowder,  salt* 
petre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords,  hangers,  cartridge-boxes, 
saddles,  and  bridles.   The  whole  of  these  articles,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  bein^r  the  production  or  manufacture  of  France  or' 
England,  could  not  nave  been  required  by  them  from  other 
countries;  and,  though oocasionak cargoes  might  b^  sent  to  the 
colonies,  they  were  seldom  an  object  of  much  traflic :  but  the 
'articles  most  important  to  the  belligerents,  and  most  carefully 
excluded  from  the  list,  were  indispensable  to  naval  warfare. 
France  could  not  procure  them  from  other  countries,  while 
England  by  her  maritime  superiority  miglit  have  obtained  a 
supply  without  going  to  the  Baltic.     Masts,  yards,  planks, 
hemp,  iron,  cordage,  tallow,  and  hides,  the  produce  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  we  considered  contraband  of  war;  the  others  we 
should  certainly  have  prohibited  had  we  met  with  them.  The 
British  Government  never  viewed  their  exportation  with  any 
degree  of  alarm,  well  knowing  that  the  soil  and  manufactures 
of  France  would  produce  the  whole  of  the  interdicted  articles  ; 
and  the  prohibition  of  importing  saddles  and  flint -stones  into 
France  was  trifling  with  the  dignity  of  diplomatic  forms,  and 
an  'Insult  to  the  government  to  which  it  was  addressed.  A 
declaration  among  others  equally  violent,  that  neutral  ahipa 
might  freely  navigate  from  one  port  to  another  on  the  coast  of 
a  Mligerent,  was,  in  few  words,  to  assert  the  right  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  carry  on,  under  the  cover  of  its  flag,  the  trade  of  an 
enemy  whose  naval  power  had  been  destroyed  by  his  rival ; 
and  it  finrther  added  that^  with  the  exception  .of  the  goods  enu* 
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Merated  as  contraband  of  war,  all  others,  the  property  of  belli- 
gerents, should  be  free.  This  was  at  once  taking  from  Great 
Britain  every  advantage  she  had  acquired  by  her  naval  victories 
and  the  vaknir  and  superior  skill  of  her  seamen,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  dictate  the  law  to  a  mighty  empire.  It 
b  true  that  the  armed  neutrality  did  admit  of  our  liberty  to 
blockade  au  enemy*s  port,  but  in  such  vague  and  indefinite 
terms  that  it  might  always  remun  a  question  whether  the  force' 
employed  on  that  service  was  such  as  to  bear  the  full  construc- 
tion and  meaning  of  what  miffht  beby  them  deemed  a  sufficient 
blockade.  The  declaration  nrther  stated  that,  in  case  of  deten* 
tion  of  neutral  shipa  by  British  cruisers,  except  such  as  shall 
be  detained  upon  just  grounds  and  evident  reascnSf  sentence 
should  be  pronounced  without  delay ;  the  proceedings  against 
them  should  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  lawful;  over  and  aboTO 
the  indemnity  to  which  they  should  be  entitled  for  damage 
sustained,  complete  satisfaction  should  be  given  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  flag  of  their  Majesties.  That  the  declaration  of 
•an  officer  commanding  a  neutral  shipof  war»and  having  neutral 
vessels  under  his  convoy,  that  there  were  no  articles  on  board 
any  of  those  vessels  contraband  of  war,  should  be  deemed  su  ffix 
cient,  and  that  after  such  a  declaration  no  search  should  be 
made.  The  ships  of  one  neutral  coalesced  power  to  aftbrd 
protection  in  case  of  need  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  another 
j)Ouer.  The  ships  of  the  neutral  powers  were  by  the  same 
decrees  required  to  be  regular  in  their  origin,  equipment,  and 
papers,  and  never  to  assume  a  flag  which  did  not  belong  to 
them. 

Injustice  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  it  must  be  observed  that 
be  prohibited  the  entrance  into  his  ports  of  any  privateers  with 
their  prizes  ;  and,  in  case  ut  being  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  they  were  to  sail  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  without  disposing  of  any  part  of  their  cargo. 

The  court  of  Denmark  having  acceded  to  this  convention, 
Mr.  Drummond,  the  British  minister,  addressed  a  very  spirited 
note,  on  the  27th  of  December,  to  Count  Bemstoff,  the  Danish 
Secretary  of  State  for  Fordgn  Affairs,  demanding  an  ex- 
planation of  the  views  and  intentions  of  his  Cabinet.  The 
answer  returned  was  both  unmanly  and  evasive:  afraid  to  ac^ 
knowledge,  yet  ashamed  to  deny,  that  his  master  was  a  party 
concemMl  in  the  combination,  he  attempted  to  palliate  tfaie 
conduct  of  his  court  But  the  mask  was  soon  thrown  off. 
War  with  the  northern  confederacy  was  inevitable,  and  the 
winter  months  were  passed  in  the  most  active  preparations  for 
a  great  naval  campaign. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  a  Urge  fleet  aseemUedin 
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Yamouth  roadi,  wider  the  oommaiid  of  Admiral  Bw  Hydtf 
Tutlur,  an  oflker  of  no  mean  abilities,  but  unqualified  for  soek 
a  ghui^oD  iWNSi  ago  and  bodily  infirmity.  Sir  Hyde  was  the 
ftivourite  of  a  party ;  but  the  King,  the  Earl  of  St.  Vinoent, 
and  the  nation*  looked  to  Nelson  for  the  suoeoM  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  genius  and  courage  of  our 
iniroortal  hero  shone  mih  pecuhar  splendour.  On  the  14th  of 
Janimrv  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  Russian,  Sweilisli.  and 
Danish  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  on 
the  rith  of  March,  1801,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  sailed  from  ^  ar- 
mouth  roads,  in  the  London,  of  98  guns,  and  a  fleet  consisting 
of  17  sail  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  gun-brigs,  and  fin^- 
vessels.  A  train  of  heavy  artillery,  with  two  companies  of  the 
rifle  Corps,  were  embarked  in  the  fleet,  with  the  49th  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Brook:  the  whole 
of  tho  land  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stewart. 
Nelson  had  liis  flae;  in  the  St.  George,  of  98  guns.  Kear- 
admiral  Totty  had  his  flag  in  the  Invincible,  of  74  gims,  but 
that  ship  was  lost  before  she  reached  her  destination ;  having 
sailed  alone  from  Yarmouth  after  the  fieel*  the  same  aftemocB, 
blowing  strong  from  the  south-west^  with  a  Hood  tide,  she  ran 
on  a  sand-hanh,  called  the  Ridge,  off  Cromer,  where  she  soon 
after  sank,  with  Captain  Rennie^  and  above  400  of  her  crew : 
the  remainder,  about  900,  wore  pidted  up  by  coUiera  and 
fishing-veesels ;  the  admiral  was  saved  hi  one  of  tho  boat  a  eC 
the  Invincible. 

Rear-admiral  Thomas  Graves  had  his  flag  in  the  Defiance^ 
of  74  guns. 

As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  entered  the  Caltegat,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  castle 
of  Cronenberg,  which  stands  on  the  point  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  approaching  nearest  to  the  Swedish  coast,  from 
which  it  is  distant  somethincr  less  than  three  English  miles. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was  to  know  whether  his  excellency 
had  received  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  on  passing:  the 
castle.  The  otticer  replied,  with  great  s])int  and  propriety, 
that  he  certainly  should  not  permit  a  fleiH,  whose  destination 
and  object  were  not  known  to  him,  to  pass  by  the  ]K)st  he  com- 
manded without  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  To 
this  Sir  Hyde  Parker  again  replied  that  he  considered  the 
governor's  message  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions  he  should  commence  hostilities.  Thi.s  coi^ 
respondence,  and  the  bad  weather  which  intervened,  detained 
the  fleet  three  davs  at  its  anchorage,  outside  of  tho  narrows  or 
jMss  hilo  the  Bafeo;  but  on  the  dOlh  the  aihairal  wcigbed. 
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ahd  the  British  'fleet,  led  by  the  Monarch,  of  74  guns,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  and  lamented  Captain  Mosse,  passed 
triumphantly  througli,  uncU  r  a  heavy  but  ineffectual  fire  from 
the  castle  of  Cronenberg,  while  that  of  Helsingfors,  on  the 
Swedish  shore,  was  perfectly  silent :  perhaps  tlie  othcer  on  that 
side  saw  that  to  fire  would  only  be  a  useless  exjienditure  of 
ammunition,  since  tlie  shot  from  either  side  could  not  meet  each 
other  ;  shells  might  have  been  more  annoying,  but  none  of  those 
fired  by  the  Danes  took  effect.  The  admiral,  having  now 
passed  the  battt  ries,  conducted  his  fleet  to  an  anchorage,  about 
five  miles  from  tlie  island  of  Huin,  when  himself.  Lord  Nelson, 
and  Admiral  Graves,  went  in  a  small  vessel  to  reconnoitre  the 
Strength  and  position  of  the  enemy's  fleet  and  defenoes  befiwe. 
the  city  of  Copenhagen.  Having  gained  all  the  local  know- 
ledce  whieh  eifeumstancet  would  permit,  it  wai  decided 
nuiit  the  attack  irom  ihe  flouthward,  and  Nelton  volunteefed 
to  eonduot  it ;  for  which  purpose  he  shifted  his  flag  fnm  tha  . 
St  George,  of  ^  gans»  to  the  Elephant,  of  74,  eanying  a 
lighter  draught  of  water,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  the 
aerrioe. 

The  approaches  to  Oopenhajg^  are  shoal  and  intricate,  and 
Nelm  had  been  at  great  pains  in  sounding  and  buoying  off 
the  channel,  in  which  he  was  well  assisted  by  Captains  Edward. 
Riott  and  Charles  Brisbane.  This  work  beinff  finished,  h» 
proceeded  with  the  ships  placed  under  his  immediate  orders  to. 
Draco  Point,  whence  he  issued  his  instructions  to  his  captains, 
and  made  his  arrangements  for  the  attack.  Eiach  ship  and 
vessel  had  a  particular  duty  assigned:  the  gun-boats  were  so 
placed  as  to  rake  the  enemy's  hulks,  and  the  bombs  were  to 
throw  their  shells  into  the  town;  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  well 
manned  and  armed,  was  stationed  on  the  off  side  of  each  ship, 
to  act  as  occasion  might  require ;  another  detachment  of  boats 
from  the  ships  not  in  action  was  ordered  to  keep  as  near  the 
Klephant  as  possible,  but  not  within  the  line  of  fire.  Four  of 
the  ships'  launches,  with  anchors  and  cables  in  them,  were  in 
readiness  to  act,  and  render  assistance  to  ships  getting  on  shore. 

The  oommand  of  the  frigates  and  sloops  was  intrusted  to. 
Biou,  of  the  Amason,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  in  terms 
of  aifaniratioii.  His  j^lorious  career  was  now  dmwing  to  a  ter-« 
aunalion  worthy  of  his  former  name^ 

The  strength  of  the  Danish  fine  of  defence  and  bntteries 
was  SQch  as  might  have  been  pronounocd  by  the  best  jtMigss 
eapable  of  resisting  any  naval  force  that  could  be  brought  to 
act  against  them.  They  had  six  sail  of  the  line,  and  11 
floating  batteries,  mountbg  on  one  side  from  26  24-poundeni 
tQ  18 18-poandm>  mm  bomb  ship^  and  many  gim-imsob  i 
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thf  wore  supported  by  the  forts  on  the  island  of  Amac  and 
liie  two  Crown  battorlos,  which  desen'e  particular  attention; 
they  consisted  of  artificial  islands  raised  on  the  mud  banks 
near  the  arsenal,  with  innumerable  piles  filled  in  witli  earih, 
and  mounting  80  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  nearly  flush  with  the 
water;  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  most  destructive 
and  dangerous  for  shipping:  the  hulks  had  no  masts,  and  con- 
sequently were  freed  from  the  encumbrance  and  great  annoy- 
ance of  sails  and  rigging  falling  on  their  decks. 

It  was  in  presence  of  this  tremendous  force,  in  an  intricate 
channel*  witli  a  light  breeze  of  wtacL  and  4rlthin  a  proper 
fighting  distance*  that  the  hero.of  the  Nile  had  to  take  np  nis 
position,  hring  his  ships  to  anchor,  furl  his  saOs^put  springs  to 
his  cablesj  and  at  the  same  moment  reoeive  the  well-directed 
fire  of  an  enemy  who  fancied  himsdf  in  comparative  security. 
The  Crown  Prince  and  the  citixens  of  Copenhagen  were  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  while  a  strong  division  of  the  British  fleet 
in  the  offing  heheld  with  envy  the  daring  feats  of  their  brethren 
in  arms. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  supposed,  after  a  more  deliberate  view  of 
the  enemy's  force,  that  Nelson  would  be  overmatched,  and  re- 
called  him  from  action;  but  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  signal,  taking  upon  himself  in  this  awful  moment  the 
additional  responsibility,  in  case  of  failure,  of  having  acted  in 
direct  disobedience  of  orders.  Thus  success  justifies  an  action 
which  defeat  woiild  stamp  with  unmerited  disgrace  and  in- 
famy. Nelson  was  here  consistent  with  his  own  maxim^ 
"  when  in  doubt,  fight.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April  Nelson  made  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  battle.  The  day  was  very  fine,  but  the  wind 
light.  The  line  of  battle  was  led  by  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  officers  in  the  tleet  of  Nelson  ;  this  was  Captain  Geurge 
Murray,  in  the  Edgar,  of  74  guns.  The  ships,  as  in  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  anchored  by  the  stem.  On  their  way  into  action, 
the  Rutsd  and  the  Bellona,  of  74  guns>  took  the  ground,  and 
in  such  a  position  as  to  render  their  assistance  nearly  ineffectual 
to  the  fleet,  lying  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Crown  batteries;  the  Agamemnon,  of  64  guns«  also  took  the 
ground,  but  was  entirely  out  of  eun-shot.  A  little  before  lO 
o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April  the  action  begaau 
The  Danes  had  the  honour  and  safety  of  their  Prince,  tlieir 
capital  city,  their  wives  and  families,  at  stake.  The  whole 
population  of  Copenhagen,  and  perhaps  of  -the  island  of 
Zealand,  on  which  it  stands,  were  witnesses  to  the  heart-rendinjgr 
scene, — the  fruits  of  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  their 
Government.  Denmark,  of  ail  the  Kun^iean  powers^  is  certainly: 
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which,  from  ti«8  of  blood  and  political  eonsideratioiis,  we 
ahotdd  be  the  least  willing  to  offend ;  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  instance^  for  a  very  long  period,  of  blood  being 
drawn  between  the  two  nations. 

The  conflict  was  one  of  the  most  determined  and  san^inary 
that  had  ever  been  fought;  it  lasted  four  hours,  and  ended 
with  the  total  capture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy*s  line  of 
defence.  Tlie  Danish  bombs  and  smaller  vessels  made  their 
escape.  TIio  unfortunate  accident  which  happened  to  the 
Bellona  and  Russel  prevented  those  ships  occupying  the  stations 
which  Nelson  had  assigned  to  them ;  in  consequence  of  which 
his  line  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  would  have  been ;  and  those 
ships,  though  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Crown  batteries, 
wore  not  in  a  situation  to  rondor  that  support  which  their 
gallant  captains  would  have  wished;  their  places  were,  in  some 
mea.snre.  occiij)ie(l  by  the  frij^alcr^ :  and  the  Ainaziin,  Blanche, 
and  Desiree,  received  very  severe  dama^j^e  from  being  opposed 
to  a  frrt  afer  force  than  thev  were  calculated  to  contend  with. 
Our  sloo])s  and  smaller  vessels  went  in  and  attacked  the  vessels 
lying  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  did  great  execution,  with 
proportionable  loss;  the  bomb-vessels  stationed  outside  of  the 
Elephant  threw  shells  with  great  eftect  into  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  Crown  batteries. 

About  two  o'clock,  Nelson*  to  whose  conduct  no  pen  can  do 
justice,  perceiving  the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  slacken,  and  that 
the  floating  batteries  and  block-ships  had  all  surrendersd, 
though  the  Crown  batteries  still  kept  up  their  fire,  seized  the 
fortunate  moment ;  and>  while  the  work  of  death  was  going  on 
around  him,  sat  down  in  his  cabin  and  wrote  the  raliowing 
letter  to  the  Crown  Prince,  which  he  sent  to  his  royal  highness 
by  an  officer,  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

"Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark  wIilmi  no  longer 
resisting;  but,  if  the  hrin^  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
Liord  Nelson  must  be  oblig^ed  to  set  fire  to  all  the  floatisg  batleiies 
he  has  taken,  without  having  it  in  bis  power  to  save  the  hmve 
Danes  who  have  defended  them." 

When  he  had  finished  his  letter  an  aide-de-camp  presented 
him  with  a  wafer.  "  No,"  said  the  hero;  they  will  tliiuk  we 
are  afraid  :  let  us  have  a  candle,  and  seal  it  with  wax.** 

The  letter  was  accord ini^ly  sealed  and  de^^patched.  The 
Prince  Koyal  sent  off  Adjutant-j;eneral  LintUiolni  to  know  the 
object  of  the  British  admiral  in  sending  the  llag  of  truce :  to 
which  Nelson  replied  tliat  his  object  was  humanity ;  and  he 
therefore  consented  that  hostilities  should  cease,  that  the 
wounded  Danes  might  be  taken  on  shore,  and  that  he  should 
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burn  or  carrv  off  the  vessels  he  had  taksn  as  he  sheiild  thmk 
fit.  He  added^  with  his  humble  duty  to  the  Prinee  Royal  of 
Denmark^  that  he  should  consider  this  the  greatesi  vietmy  he 
had  ever  gained  if  it  might  be  the  means  of  a  happv  reeosh 
ciliation  between  his  most  gracious  Soweign  and  his  Majesty 
the  Kincr  of  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Qovernment  having  agreed  to  the  snspenioa  of 
arms,  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  Nelson  went  on  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation.  On  his  landing  be 
was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamaticnsj  and  the  moat  fial> 
tering  testimoniais  of  esteem,  from  ^1  ranks  of  the  people, 
who  thronged  around  to  get  a  view  of  the  hero  of  the  Nilou 
The  Prince  Royal  showed  him  all  the  respect  due  to  so  die- 
tinguished  a  character. 

While  the  Danes  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  British  admiral 
the  boats  of  his  fleet  were  busily  employed  remo\nng  their 
wounded  countrymen  from  the  burnintrblock-ships»  and  warping 
our  squadron  out  of  the  scene  of  action. 

Hostilities  havinor  entirely  ceased  between  the  two  powers  of 
Denmark  and  Britain,  by  which  one  member  of  the  Northern 
confederacy  was  detaclied  from  the  cause,  an  armistice  was 
conchided  on  tlie  9th,  wherein  it  was  aiireed  that  Denmark 
should  not  disiU'm,  but  retain  her  warlike  position  with  respect 
to  her  ships  and  forces ;  but  that  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality 
should  be  suspended  as  long  as  the  armistice  should  remain  in 
force,  and  the  British  fleet  was  to  abstain  from  all  hostility 
towards  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

We  now  give  the  ottidal  correspondence,  and  the  returns  of 
kUled  and  wounded. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  {IXIUAORDINART* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Vice-atlniiral  Lord  Vis<*ount 
N  L LsoN  to  Admiral  Sir  1 1  v i>e  Pa  r k  eh. 

Elephant,  of  Copenhagmn^ 
Sir,  April  3,  180L 

In  obedience  to  your  directions  to  report  the  proceedings  of  th« 
squadron  named  in  the  margin,*  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  under  my  command*  I  beg^  leave  lo  Inform  yon  that  having'* 
by  the  assistanoe  of  that  able  officer.  Captain  Riou,  and  tbe  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  Captain  Brisbane,  and  the  masters  of  the 
Amazon  and  Cruiser*  in  particular,  buoyed  the  channel  of  the  Outer 
Deep,  and  the  position  of  the  Middle  Ground,  the  squadron  passed 
in  safely,  and  anchored  off  Draco  the  evening  of  the  Ist ;  and  that 
yesterday  morning  I  made  the  siirual  for  the  squadron  to  weigh, 
and  to  engage  the  Danish  Uoe,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  Uae, 
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11  floating  batteries,  mounting  from  26  24-pounders  to  18  18* 
poaiid«ra,  and  ombomb-ahip,  btrito  tchooner  gun-vesaeli, 

Thtit  wcft  auBporkd  by  the  Crown  Iilaiids»  moonting  88  ctnnoiiy 
and  Ibnr  nil  of  tne  line  moand  in  the  harbour'i  month,  and  aome 

batteries  on  the  island  of  Anak. 

The  bomb-ship  and  schooner  gun-Tessels  made  their  escape ;  the 
other  17  «:ail  are  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken,  being  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
line  to  the  southward  of  the  Crown  Islanda,  after  a  battle  of  four 
hours.  • 

From  the  very  intricate  navigation  the  Bellona  and  Russel  un- 
fortUDfUely  grounded,  but,  although  not  in  the  situation  assigned 
tbenit  yet  so  phieed  as  to  be  of  great  service.  The  Agamemnon 
could  not  weather  the  sboal  of  the  middle,  and  was  obliged  to 
auchiir,  bnt  not  tiie  smallest  blame  can  be  attached  to  Captain 
Fancourt  s  it  was  an  event  to  which  all  the  ships  were  liable.  These 
accidents  prevented  the  extension  of  our  line  by  the  three  ships 
before  mentioned,  who  would,  I  am  confident,  have  silenced  the 
Crown  Islands,  the  two  outer  ships  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  and 
prevented  the  heavy  loss  in  the  Defiance  and  Monarch,  and  which 
unhappily  threw  the  gallant  and  good  Captain  Riou  (to  whom  I 
had  given  the  command  of  the  Agates  and  sloops  named  in  the 
marg^,*  to  assist  in  the  attack  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour's  mouth) 
under  a  very  beaiy  ftre;  the  consequence  has  been  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Riou,  and  many  brave  officers  and  men  in  the  frigates  and  sloops. 

The  bombs  were  directed  and  took  their  stations  abreast  the 
Elephant,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the  arsenal. 

Captain  Rose,  who  volunteered  liis  services  to  direct  the  gun- 
brigs,  did  every  thing  that  was  possible  to  get  them  forward,  but 
the  current  was  too  strong  for  them  to  be  of  service  during  the 
action ;  but  not  the  less  merit  is  doe  to  Captain  B4)6e,  and,  I  be- 
tteie,  all  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  gun-brigs,  for  their  eiertioos. 

The  boats  of  those  ships  of  the  fleet  who  were  not  ordered  on  the 
attack  afforded  us  every  assistance ;  and  the  officers  and  men  who 
were  in  them  merit  my  warmest  approbation. 

The  Di^sirt^e  took  her  station  in  raking  the  southernmost  Danish 
ship  of  the  line,  and  performed  the  greatest  service. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten.  The  van  was  led  by 
Captain  George  Murray,  of  the  Edgar,  who  set  a  noble  example  of 
intrepidity,  which  was  as  well  followed  up  by  every  captain,  officer, 
and  man  in  the  squadron. 

It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  yon  the  high  and  distmguished  merit  and 
gallantry  of  Rear-admiral  Graves. 

To  Captain  Foley,  who  permitted  me  the  honour  of  hoisting  my 
flap;  in  the  Elephant,  I  feel  under  the  greatest  oblic^-ation  ;  his  advice 
was  necessary  on  many  and  important  occasions  during  the  bailie. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  every  cajitain, 
ofiicer,  and  man,  for  their  zeal  and  distinguished  bravery  on  this 
occasion*  The  Honourable  Colonel  Stewart  did  me  the  &vonr  to  be 
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OB  board  th«  Elepliani ;  and  himad^  with  every  offiear  and  nldier 
under  his  orders,  shared  with  pleastiratbe  toilaaiiddailgieiaorUlcilay. 

The  loss  in  baltle  has  naturally  been  very  heavy.  AaMngst  maay 
brave  officers  and  men  who  were  killed,  I  have,  with  sorrow,  to  place 
the  name  of  Captain  Mosse,  of  the  Monarch,  who  has  left  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  lament  his  loss;  and  anion^r  the  wounded  that 
of  Captain  Sir  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  of  the  Bellona. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

•  Nelson  and  BROim. 
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Elephant 

Defiance 

Monarch 
Bellona 
Ed^ar 
Hussel 
Ganp^es 
Glalton 
Isis  . 
Agamemnon 
Polyphemus 
Ardent  • 
Amazon . 
D^sir<?e  . 
Blanclie  . 
Alcmene 

Dart 

Arrow  . 

Cruiser  . 

llarpy  , 


} 


Commtuuifrt.  Guns. 

Capt.  Thomas  Foley 
jRear^adin.  T.  Graves 
\Capt.  R.  Retalick  . 

—♦Robert  Mosse 

 t^^ir  T  B-Thompson  71 

■  O.  Murray  . 

  VV.  Cumining 

  J.  F.  Frecmautle 

  W.  Bligh    .  . 

—  James  Walker  , 
 R.  D.  Fancourt 

—  John  Lawford  • 

—  Thomas  Blertte  • 
-*Edwarci  Kioti  . 

— —  II.  Ininan 

  G.  E.  Ilamond  . 

  Samuel  Suttou  . 

Sloops, 

Capt.  J.  F.  Devonshire 

■         T.  C.  Bnxlie  . 

  James  Bri>bane 

  W.  Birchall  .  . 
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64 
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38 
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11 

21 

36 
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3 

32 

254 

7 

9 

32 

254 

5 

14 

18 

121 

2 

1 

18 

121 

IS 

121 

18 

121 

Zephyr 
Otter  . 


Total 

Fire  Ships, 


Discovery  • 
Sulphur  • 

Heela  . 
Explosion  • 
Zebra   .  . 
Terror  . 
Volcano 


234  644 


•  .  Capt.  Clotworthy  Upton. 
.    .  — •  George  M'Kinley. 

Bomb  Vetseh, 

•  .  Capt  John  Conn. 
.    .    H.  Whitter. 

•  ,  —  Thomas  Hand. 

,     .  John  Henry  Martin. 

.  —  George  Ralph  Collier. 
.     .         ■  Samuel  Campbell  Kowiey. 

.  —  Joseph  Brodie. 


Killed. 
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A  euriou8  circumstance  attended  the  capture  of  the  Hol- 
8tmn,  a  Danisli  74 ;  she  had  ceased  firing  long  before  the  action 
was  discontinued  in  other  parts  of  the  line— her  colours  were 
down— and  she  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  claimed  as 
rise,  and  refused  by  the  Danish  officers  to  l)o  given  up  to  us, 
pr  pendant  being  still  at  the  mast-head.    Two  British  Cap- 
tains had  been  sent  to  demand  her,  but  both  returned  without 
cflfecting  their  purpose.    Nelson  requested  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
would  send  Captain  R.  W.  Otway  on  this  service,  and  he  was 
despatched  accordingly.    As  he  went  alongside  the  ship  he 
ordered  the  cockswain  of  his  boat,  a  bold,  brazen-faced,  impu- 
dent fellow,  to  go  up  into  the  maintop  of  the  Ilolstein  and 
bring  awav  the  ])endant  with  bim  while  Captain  Olway  was 
talking  with  tlie  commandin<j  otVicer.  The  man  punctually  exe- 
cuted his  order,  coming  down  from  the  mast-head  with  the 
pendant  in  his  bosom,  and  placing  himself  in  his  boat  with  the 
most  perfect  composure.    The  mission  having  again  tailed, 
Captiiin  Olway  rt»])eated  that  tlic  ship  had  struck  her  colours, 
ana  was  a  prize;  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  Danish  commodore,  then  in  the  arsenal,  and  close  to  the 
Holstein.    The  commodore,  in  reply  to  Captain  Otway*s  de* 
mand,  said  that  the  ship  had  not  struck  her  colours^  that  her 
ensign  had  been  shot  away,  but  that  her  pendant  was  still  fly- 
ing, and  begged  Captain  Otway  to  look  at  ii.  Captain  Otway 
soon  cdnvii^ed  the  mortified  and  astonbhed  commodore  that 
the  pendant  was  not  flying,  and  he  was  compelled  to  own  that 
the  ship  was  British  property.   Otway  lost  not  a  moment,  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Ealing  schooner,  cut  the  cables,  and 
towed  her  out  from  under  the  Crown  batteries,  where  she  lay. 
The  Danes  found  out  the  trick  of  the  pendant,  and  were  very 
indignant;  but  the  ship  having  struck  in  the  action,  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Otway  and  his  cockswain  was  highly  applauded. 

One  singularity  attending  this  celcl)rated  action  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  public  notice, — the  denial  of  any  mark  of 
royal  approbation  to  Nelson  and  his  captains.  Rear-admiral 
Graves  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath;  the  first  lieutenants 
of  the  ships  of  the  line  in  action  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of 
commanders ;  and  the  usual  thanks  of  Parliament  voted  ;  but 
no  medals  were  given,  or  other  honours  conferred.  I  can  only 
account  for  the  omission  by  supposing  that  his  Majesty,  nearly 
allied  by  ties  of  blood  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  wished  to  bury 
the  unhappy  quarrel  in  oblivion;  but  Nelson,  to  the  hour  of 
his  death,  complained  of  the  injustice  done  to  his  captains  at 
Copenhagoa. 

The  effects  of  this  victory  were  incalculable:  as  soon  as  it 
was  knonn  in  Sweden,  that  power  withdrew  from  the  confede- 
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racy,  gllid  to  aave  ttaelf  horn  the  impending  chastiMinent  of  iint 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  PaTker,«who  was  wait- 
ing in  the  offing,  in  sight  of  Copenhagen,  the  result  of  Nelson** 
effiDrts  before  that  place.  On  the  conchision  of  the  armiitioe, 
which  it  was  confidently  anticipated  would  end  in  a  peace,  the 
British  fleet  was  admitted  to  the  ports  of  Zealand,  and  reeeived 
every  refreshment  and  supply  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
The  loss  of  men  and  damage  sustained  by  Nelson's  division 
was  so  great  as  to  render  the  return  of  tome  of  the  ships  to 
England  absolutely  necessary.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  on  our  side  to  nearly  900  men ;  nor  is  it 
any  consolation  to  say  that  that  of  the  Danes  was  almost  double  : 
such  were  the  cool  aim  and  destructive  effects  of  the  fire  on  both 
sides.  Seventeen  sail  of  ships  and  block-vessels  were  taken  : 
only  one  of  them  (the  Holstein,  of  74  guns)  was  fit  for  service; 
all  the  rest  were  consequently  destroyed. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  after  the  termination  of  this  affair,  pro- 
ceeded otf  Carlscrona  in  search  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  supposed 
to  be  in  that  port,  leavitio^  Nelson  with  his  division  to  repair 
his  ships,  and  follow  him  with  all  speed.  Nelson  neither  knew 
nor  cared  about  the  repairing  of  ships  ;  his  business  he  thouixht 
was  to  lead  them  into  action,  and  leave  them  to  do  their  chity. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  discovered  that  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had 
thoughts  of  farther  hostility,  he  letl  the  Elephant  in  an  open 
boat,  not  taking  with  him  even  a  cloak,  so  eager  was  he  to  share 
in  the  glories  of  another  battle,  and  he  got  on  board  the  St. 
George  during  the  ensuing  night  Having  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger  conducted  his  fleet  over  the  shoals  between  the 
island  of  Amag  and  Saltholm,  Sir  Hyda  Parker  arrived  off 
Carlscrona  on  the  19th  of  April,  where  he  found  the  SiFedish 
squadron  lying  under  the  protection  of  their  battoiea.  He 
immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  Swedish  admiral,  acquainting 
him  with  the  result  of  the  attack  on  Copei^iagen,  and  desiring 
to  know  whether  his  excellency  proposM  adhering  to  or  ahan« 
doning  the  cause  embraced  by  tro  armed  neutrality  against  tlie 
rights  and  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  answer  returned  to  this  message  was,  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  would  never  abandon  the  cause  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked, or  separmie  his  interests  from  those  of  his  allies,  but 
that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  proposals  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  dispute.  This  letter  was  dated  the  22d  of  April* 
and  on  the  23d  another  letter  arrived  from  the  Russian  ambaa* 
sador  at  Copenhagen,  addressed  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  announc- 
ing the  death  of  tne  Emperor  Paul,  and  containing  proposals 
for  a  peace  with  the  Northern  powers. 

The  imfortuoata  P^  it  app«ars»  had  ended  his  life  on  the 
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uight  of  the  SSdof  Maitli»  hsnng  been  found  deed  in  hk  water- 
oloeet,  murderedj  it  wu  feared,  by  his  attendants,  under  circtun- 
stanoes  of  barbarity  unexampled  in  modem  history.  His  death 
caused  an  inunecuate  change  in  the  politics  of  the  court  of 
Russia.  The  young  Emperor  Alexander,*  a  prince  as  mild  and 
amiaUe  as  his  hmer  and  predecessor  had  been  ferocious  and 
cruel,  gave  orders  to  recall  all  the  unhappy  exiles  from  their 
distant  scenes  of  banishment ;  and  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  had  not  fallen  yictims  to  the  sererity  of  a  Russian  winter, 
and  its  concomitant  privations,  were  restored  to  their  country ; 
but  much  of  the  confiscated  property  remains  to  this  day  unac- 
counted for. 

The  letter  which  Announced  to  the  admiral  the  great  event 
that  had  taken  place  at  St  Petersburg  was  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  of  the  new  Emperor,  stating,  in  substance,  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  was  anxious  to  bring  the  dif^'erences  in  ques- 
tion to  an  amicable  termination  ;  but  that,  faithful  to  t)ie  en« 
gagements  he  had  entered  into  with  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Stock* 
holm,  and  Copenhagen,  he  had  sigrnified  his  determination  not 
to  act  but  in  conjunction  witli  them  in  whatever  mifjht  con- 
cern the  interests  of  his  nlHes ;  and  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
could  not  have  expected  that  Great  Hritain  would  have  under- 
taken a  hostile  attack  upon  Denmark  at  the  very  time  when 
its  envoy  at  the  court  of  Herlin  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
conferences  with  the  Russian  minister  resiiling  theie  :  that  the 
measures  taken  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  were  only  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wish  for  ynnice ;  and  that  his  intentions  would,  by 
the  attack  on  C'o])i'nliai;en,  have  been  completely  frustrated, 
had  he  not  been  certain  that  the  British  fleet  had  sailed  from 
England  before  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  declaration  further  stated  that  the  British  admiral  was 
desired  to  cease  from  all  further  hostilities  until  he  should  hear 
from  his  own  sovereign;  otherwise  that  the  admiral  nmst  be 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  from  the  Luther  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  paper  Sir  Hyde  Parker  gave  orders 
10  suspend  hostilities  towards  the  Northern  powers,  and  re- 
mired  with  his  fleet  to  Kioge  bay,  where  early  in  the  mcmthof 
Biwf  he  resigned  the  command  to  Lord  Nelson,  and  returned 
to  England. 

*  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  vile  imputations  cast  on  the  memory  of  Alcxiuuler 
by  the  adherents  of  Napoleon,  but  1  can  never  believe  that  such  a  Prince 
Wmldy  under  anr  consideration,  have  connrved  at  the  murder  of  his  own  parent. 
Than  Mn|lokiMi  SMBty  felt  the  dc.ith  of  his  brother  tyrant,  and  dreaded  the 
Mune  fatf,  we  may  see  by  the  Memoirs  ui  F'ouch£,  vol.  i.,  p. 'J.i7.  *  Quoi,' 
^€cria-t-il,  '  uu  Kmpereur  n'est  pas  en  suretc  au  milieu  de  s«8  gaides?' — 

«Cte  Ml  ftil  de  Is  %«•  dtt  Hold  osahe  FAogl«tette.*  ** 
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Nelson,  on  taking  the  command,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Swedish 
admiral  at  Carlscrona,  informiftg  him  that  as  he  (Nelson)  wa« 
instructed  by  orders  from  home  not  to  abstain  from  attacking 
the  Swedish  fleet  should  he  fall  in  with  it  at  sea,  he  should  re^ 
commend  the  admiral  to  keep  his  ships  in  port  until  final 
arrangements  were  agreed  on  between  their  respective  govern* 
ments.  He  then  detached  Captain  George  Murray  in  the 
Edgar,  of  74  gims,  with  six  other  ships  of  the  line,  off  tnat  port, 
and  sent  a  squadron  of  frigates  to  cruise  off  Bornholm,  while 
he  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  Revel,  otV  which 
he  anchored  on  the  14th  of  May  l  he  sailed  thence  on  the  ITth, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Admiral  Cronstadt,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  to  know  whether  he  had  received 
orders  to  abstain  from  hostilities  towards  the  trade  of  England  ? 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Nelson  replied  to  him  bv 
a  friendly  and  congratulatory  letter,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jimc 
resigned  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles 
Pole,  and  returned  to  England,  having  previously  written  homti 
requesting  to  be  superseded. 

Nelson,  who  plainly  saw  a  termination  of  the  northern  war, 
had  been  obliged  to  adopt  this  step  from  ill  health,  and  he 
took  a  kind  farewell  of  his  companions  in  arms  by  a  fjeneral 
memorandum,  issued  from  on  board  the  St.  George,  in  Kiojre 
bay  ;  in  which,  after  enumerating  their  services,  and  thanking 
them  for  their  support,  he  says  he  shall  "  feel  proud  on  some 
future  day  to  go  with  them  in  pursuit  of  farther  glory,  and  to 
assist  in  making  the  name  of  our  King  respected  throughout 
the  world." 

The  fleet  being  no  longer  required  in  the  Baltic,  Admiral 
Pole  received  orders  to  proceed  with  it  to  Spitliead,  and,  know* 
in^  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  the  grounds  with  the  large 
ships,  he  deemed  it  advisable,  as  well  as  advantageous,  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  exploring  the  channel  through  the  Great 
Belt,  which  was  successfully  executed  by  the  fleet,  led  by  the 
St.  George,  of  90  guns,  which  bore  the  admiral's  flag.  Thus 
another  important  entrance  to  the  Baltic  for  the  largest  ships  of 
war  was  satisfactorily  proved.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sliips  at 
Spithead  the  vice-admiral  found  orders  to  take  the  command 
of  the  squadron  off  Cadiz,  to  which  station  he  proceeded,  and 
continued  the  blockade  of  that  port  until  the  war  ceased,  when 
he  returned  in  the  Ramihes  to  England.  Soon  after  the  peace 
(1803)  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  appointing  Commissioners 
of  Naval  Inquiry;  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  Admiral 
Pole  was  named  one  of  the  said  commissioners,  which  appoint- 
ment he  held  until  called  to  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  embargo  at  home  had  been  taken  off 
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from  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  Northern  powers ;  and  those 
of  Great  Britain  detained  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  and  which  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  late  emperor,  were  suffered  to  depart^ 
and  peace  was  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the  North- 
ern powers. 

Subsequent  events  have  torn  aside  the  veil,  and  shown  the 
real  niotivi's  of  the  ruler  of  France  in  fomenting^  this  fatal 
quarrel.  Regardless  of  the  warning  voice  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
able  colleagues,  tiie  powers  of  the  iSorth,  in  an  evil  liour,  lent 
themselves  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and 
received  in  due  time  the  reward  of  their  infatuation.  Prussia 
lost  the  best  part  of  her  dominions  in  the  rich  country  of  Silesia, 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  her  provinces,  and  the  King  became  no 
more  than  the  military  prefect  of  his  kingdom,  holding  even 
that  olHce  under  the  good  pleasure  of  Bonaparte, 

Denmark,  in  the  loss  of  her  trade  and  colonies,  her  entire 
fleet  of  ships  of  the  line,  with  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  two 
bombardments  to  her  capital,  had  sufficient  reason  to  deplore 
her  fatal  connexion  with  France. 

Sweden,  long  a  prey  to  internal  faction,  at  last  made  her 
peace  by  driving  from  her  throne  the  successor  of  the  great 
Gustavus,  and  substituting  in  his  place  a  fortunate  general  of 
the  school  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  after  humblinff 
himself  and  his  empire  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  French 
Government,  lost  the  affections  of  his  people,  his  crown,  and  his 
life,  from  the  ejects  of  his  pernicious  policy. 

On  the  failure  of  this  confederacy,  upon  which  Bonaparte 
had  built  all  his  hopes  of  the  conquest  of  England,  his  plans 
were  greatly  disconcerted ;  he  still,  however,  aSected  to  perse- 
vere in  his  real  or  pretended  project  of  invasion;  and,  had  the 
efforts  of  the  Northern  powers  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  made  the  attempt. 
The  probable  expenditure  of  human  life  was  no  obstacle  to  his 
profligate  aju))ition. 

While  he  w.is  preparing  his  legions  to  desolate  the  fair  coun- 
try, or  find  their  graves  in  the  soil  of  England,  he  held  out  the 
olive-branch  and  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  after  a  while 
were  arcepted  ;  but  not  till  he  had  paraded  his  flotilla  before 
Boulogne,  and  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  contemptible 
naval  armament,  while  *'  the  artni/  of  Englamly'  consisting  of 
100,000  men,  was  encamped  over  the  town  on  the  height^  of 
Ambksteuse.  To  make  Boulogne  a  port  of  soffieient  depth  and 
capacity  had  long  been  a  fevourite  project  with  Bonaparte. 
France  is  remarkable,  considering  the  extent  of  her  sea-coast, 
for  having  very  few  good  harbours:  Toulon  is  the  best^but 
even  that  is  not  extensive :  Bfest'ts  the  second  iii  point  of 
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MoeUeiice;  though  I  am  infoftiMd  hj  nond  ofllearii  who 
hate  born  b  it,  that  it  is  vmy  ill  e^^leulated  for  tha  T«eep- 
tion  of  larffs  Tmds;  it  ia  oertaio  that  some  ywj  aeriotta  aoci 
ddiila  have  iiappenad  in  the  outer  road  to  the  ahtpa  of  «ar. 
Rochefort  and  L'Orient  are  shoal  and  narrow;  and  from 
Ushant  to  Dunkirk  there  ia  not  a  port  of  safety  for  a  vessel  of 
more  than  400  tons,  if  we  except  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg* 
which  has  been  made  by  the  industry  of  man^  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  is  not  thought  to  enswer  the  purpoae  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

Bonaparte,  whose  acuteness  and  observation  nothing  escaped^ 
resolved  to  supply  this  defect  of  nature.    His  whole  attention 
for  a  time  appears  to  have  been  turned  to  the  attainment  and 
perfection  of  this  great  object.    Thousands  of  his  soldiers  were 
employed  in  ^videning  and  deepening  the  port  of  Boulojjne. 
A  new  basin  was  formed,  piers  constructed,  and  a  strong  bat- 
tery raised  on  piles,  forming  an  island  at  high  water,  was  built 
on  the  sands,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  gim-brigs,  praams,  and  horse-boats,  intended  for  the  con- 
veyance and  convoy  of  the  army,  were  all  assembled  in  and 
before  the  harbour's  mouth  ;  and  such  appeared  to  be  the  state 
of  preparations,  that  it  excited  the  alarm  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.   The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Nelson  had  just  returned  from  his  command 
in  the  Baltic.  The  hero  was  therefore  again  called  into  action, 
but  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  his  vast  genius  had  been 
aeettstomed  to  wield;  his  name,  however*  satwfied  the  publ^ 
mind,  and  calmed  all  Its  fears.   A  squadron  of  ftjpates^  whh 
ffun-brigs  and  ftre-vesselsi,  was  assembled  in  ihe  jSomna,  and 
Nelson  took  the  chief  command,  hoisting  his  flag  on  boatd  the 
Medusa  (Hsate,  of  32  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (nosr 
Yice-admiral  Sir  John)  Gore.   The  orders  to  the  chief  Wera 
concise — "  Sink,  burn,  and  destroy and  St.  Vincent  di9-> 
missed  him  with  a  friendly  verbal  hint,  "  to  send  them  to  the 
devil  in  his  own  way."   The  flotilla,  which  was  to  ho  the 
object  of  the  attack,  was  moored  in  a  crescent  in  front  of  the 
harbom*,  and  under  cover  of  the  batteries,  within  the  reach  of 
grape  and  musketry ;  their  numbers  were  from  80  to  100  sail, 
consisting  mostly  of  brigs  and  schooners,  with  heavy  artillety 
and  full  of  soldiers. 

Tlie  force  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Nelson  was  not  equal, 
nor  intended  to  attack  the  whole  line,  but  the  weathermost  part 
only,  by  burning  some,  and  settin;^  them  adrift  with  the  tide 
upon  the  others.  The  destruction  of  the  flotilla  was  attempted 
with  the  boats  of  the  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and  armed. 

The  squadron  sailed  from  the  Downs  about  the  ist  of  August, 
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and  at  half  past  1 1  at  night  put  off  from  the  Medusa.  At  one 
o'clock  A.  M.  the  attack  began.  The  boats  went  in  four  divi- 
sions, intending  to  support  each  other,  but  they  were  separated, 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  natural  though  un- 
foreseen effect  of  tide  and  half-tide ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Captain  Parker's  division  found  itself  entirely  unsupported; 
though,  as  Nelson  observed  in  his  public  letter,  witnont  the 
smallest  blame  attaching  to  any  person  in  the  other  divisions. 
All  the  boats  boarded,  and  made  various  impresaons  in  different 
parts  of  the  line  where  they  happened  to  fall  in:  the  fourth 
division  did  not  get  into  action  till  daylight.  Many  of  the 
vesseb  were  taken  possession  of,  but  thqr  werd  amund  and 
chained  to  eadi  other;  and  while  they  were  bravely  defended 
by  the  troops  on  board  of  them,  those  on  shore  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire,  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their  countrymen,^ 
thus  exposed  to  their  friends  in  the  rear,  and  their  enemies  in 
front  It  was  impossible  to  remain  on  board  long  enou^rh  to 
burn  them,  but,  says  Nelson  in  his  public  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  "Allow  mc  to  say,  who  have  seen  much  service, 
that  more  determined  bravery  I  never  witnessed."  Captain 
Parker,  a  youth  of  about  21  years  of  a^e,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  after  at  Deid  Hospital.  The 
Captains  Somennllc,  Jones,  Cotgrave,  and  Conn,  who  respec- 
tively commanded  in  the  boats,  received  the  praises  of  their 
admiral.  About  20  prisoners  were  brought  away;  and  this 
little  effort.  thouo;h  not  crowned  with  success,  convinced  the 
French  as  well  as  the  English  nation,  that  \inlc8S  protected  by 
a  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line,  the  flotilla  dared  not  venture  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  own  batteries.  This  was  the  last  action  in 
the  British  seas  previous  to  the  j)eace  of  Amiens,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  which  were  soon  after  sicrned;  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment, more  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
than  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  was  about  to  make  the  expe- 
riment whether  she  could  remain  at  peace  with  that  of  France, 
headed  by  the  chief  consul,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

In  the  month  of  January,  l^^Ol,  Captain  Samuel  Hood 
Linzie,  in  the  Oiseau,  fell  in  with  a  French  frigate,  which  he 
cha.sed;  and,  on  the  following  day,  being  joined  by  the  Sirius, 
Captain  King,  and  the  Amethyst,  Captain  Cook,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  her,  when  within  about  two  miles  of  Cape 
Belum,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  She  was  called  La  De- 
daigneuse,  had  36  guns,  12-poundersj  900  men,  and  was 
quite  new. 

On  the  sailing  of  Admiral  Gantheaume  from  Brest,  Admiral 
Comwallis,  the  comma&der-in-chief,  dispatched  Sir  Rohert 
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Calder  to  the  West  Indies  iu  search  of  him.  That  officer, 
after  ninning  down  all  the  islands  from  Barbadoes  to  Cuba, 
returned  to  bis  station  through  the  gulf  of  Florida^  and  rejoined 
the  admiral  oif  Brest 

The  impatient  feeling  among  seamen  usual  on  the  signing  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  broke  out  on  this  occasion.  To 
be  released  from  the  confinNnent  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  to  be  at 
liberty  to  engage  with  the  merchants  in  what  they  call  the  best 
employment,  are  desires  natural  enough ;  and  sufficient  allow- 
ance is  rarely  made  for  the  ebullition  of  temper  displayed  by 
them,  when,  after  a  cessation  of  hostilities^  the  ships  are  or« 
dered  abroad  on  a  war  establishment. 

The  suspicions  entertained  by  the  British  Government  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  chief  consul,  and  his  determination  tore- 
conquer  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  as  soon  as  peace  in  Europe 
would  allow  of  a  sufficient  force  being  sent  out.  placed  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  in  a  very  singular  situation,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  adopt  the  ruinous  measure  of  an  armed  neutrality, 
until  the  definitive  treaty  should  be  signed,  and  the  return  of 
the  French  fleet  tVom  the  West  Indies  have  dispelled  all  fears 
for  the  safety  of  Jamaica.  The  ships  of  the  Channel  fleet  had 
been  very  judiciously  divided  into  three  or  four  sqiiadrons ;  one 
of  which  remained  off  Ushant,  another  went  to  Torbay,  and  a 
third  to  Bantry-bay«  under  the  orders  of  Vice-admiral  Mitchell^ 
who  was  instructed  to  detach  Rear-admiral  Campbdl  with  a 
squadron  to  Barbadoes.  Some  imprudent  conversation  among 
the  officers  speedily  reached  the  ears  of  the  ship*s  company. 
The  former  heud  been  heard  to  say,  that  they  would  not  serve 
in  the  West  Indies  in  time  of  peace;**  and  the  latter,  con- 
ceiving they  had  at  least  as  good  a  ri^ht  to  make  their  elec- 
tion, roundly  declared,  when  the  signal  was  made  for  sailing, 
that  they  would  not  go.  This  spirit  of  mutiny  was  principally 
confined  to  the  Temeraire,  the  flag-ship  of  Rear-admiral 
Campbell,  who,  with  his  officers,  immediately  restoi*ed  order ; 
and,  having  secured  the  ringleaders,  proceeded  with  his 
squadron  to  Spithead  to  have  them  tried  for  the  offence. 

Sixteen  of  the  finest  seamen  I  ever  saw  were  put  upon  their 
trial,  and  a  morc  aftecting  scene  of  the  kind  was  never  wit- 
nessed.  Their  noble,  honest.  a!id  dauntless  features  impressed 
every  s])eetator  with  a  deep  interest  in  their  behalf  The  fact.s 
were,  however,  too  clearly  proved,  and  their  violence  had  been 
too  great  to  pass  unpunished,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy,  by 
breakinj^  oil' the  negotiation,  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  weakness  to  strike  a  fatal  blow.  These consideratiuns  were 
bupposed  to  reader  example  necessary,  and  six  of  those  uufor- 
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tunate  men  were  executed  on  board  the  ships  at  Spithead, 
while  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Campbell  dropped  down  to 
St.  Helen's,  preparatory  to  their  sailing  for  Barbadoes. 

On  the  trial  an  incident  happened  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  vice-admiral  presiding  at  the  court-martial  was  informed 
that  a  person  was  in  court  taking  notes.  The  young  man,  on 
beinor  desired,  advanced  with  great  modesty  and  diffidence, 
said  that  he  was  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  London  papers,  and 
knew  not  that  he  was  transfrressing  the  rules  of  the  court,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  very  respectfully  the  memorandum- 
book,  which  was  snatched  from  his  hand,  torn,  and  thrown 
under  the  table  by  the  president,  who  observed  that  the 
publie  ought  not  to  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  until  sentence 
was  passed!  Theallecred  motive  for  this  proceeding  was  to 
ffuard  the  public  mind  from  prejudice  against  the  prisoners. 
In  civil  cases  for  high  crimes  I  know  that  such  is  the  practice^ 
and  the  same  reason  is  assigned ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  naval  courts-martial,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  prisoners  were  much  more  likely  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  publicity  of  the  facts  than  otherwise.  Naval  officers  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  mercy  towards  the  seamen,  and  their 
iriends  on  shore  always.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that 
the  publication,  if  it  had  produced  any  effect,  would  have  been 
favourable  to  the  prisoners.  After  witnessing  this  melancholy 
execution,  which  I  shall  lament  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life, 
(for  although  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  1  think  it  might  have 
been  avoided.)  the  squadron,  under  Admiral  Campbell,  sailed 
for  its  destination  on  the  2d  of  February,  1802.*  His  ships 
were  the 

Shipt.  Ount.  CommanderM. 

Temeraire     .     •     .  98    With  the  admiral's  flag. 

Formidable    .     .    •  98    Francis  Fayerman. 

Orion   74 

Resolution    •    •    •  74   Honourable  A.  H.  Gardner. 

Majestic  •    •    .    .  74    Davidge  Gould. 

Theseus   .    ...  74    John  Bligh. 

Desirt'e     .     .     ,     .  *  36 

Mor^iaua  (brig)  •    •  16 

The  French,  in  the  month  of  April,  1801,  had  suddenly 
evacuated  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia.    It  was  taken  possession 


*  I  was  at  that  time  tbirfl  lieutL-nant  of  the  Tbesens,  with  my  late  excellent 
fr  Knil  Ktiar-atliiural  Juhu  Bligh,  aud  Mooa  alter  our  arrival  at  Jamaica  I  was 
piomuied  to  the  rank  itf  comttiaoder,  and  aproinlMl  to  the  Jaatlt  iloop  of  wir»  ia 
which  I  fetnmed  to  England  in  Angnat  18(M. 
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of  by  Colonel  Blunt  and  Captain  Perkins  of  the  Arab.  By 
one  ol'  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French  wore  to 
he  permitted  to  send  a  large  force  to  reconquer  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  Hopeless  attempt!  but,  nevertheless,  at  the 
laitiflBtion  of  the  planters,  it  was  undiMPtalLeii.  The  army  fif 
Le  Clerc,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  was  embarked  in  ships  of 
war  and  transports,  and  sailed  fbr  their  fiital  destinatiee» 
whence  few,  if  any,  were  ever  to  return.  It  was  said  that  die 
Chief  Consul  was  wiUine  thus  to  dispose  of  a  supemumeraiy 
body  of  men,  whieh  the  leisure  of  peace  did  not  pennit  him  te 
employ  at  home,  fhis  was  the  army  which  had  fought  undir 
IMoreau,  of  whom  Bonaparte  was  supposed  to  be  very  jealous. 
He  therefore  sent  these  men,  under  the  command  of  GenetsL 
Le  Clerc*  to  St.  Domingo.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  knew 
that,  whether  suoeessful  or  not,  one  great  object  would  be 
gained. 

Rear-admiral  Campbell  was  followed  byCommoilore  Stopford 
with  seven  more  ships,  in  the  month  of  March.  These  squadron?, 
having  touched  at  Barbadoes  and  Martinique,  ran  down  to 
Jamaica,  where  Sir  John  Duckwortli,  haviuir  formed  a  fleet  of 
22  sail  of  the  line,  sent  them,  under  the  orders  of  Kear-admiral 
Campbell,  to  cruise  off  the  Navassa,  a  small  island  between 
Point  Morant  and  Capo  Dona  Maria.  TTiis  service  lasted 
until  the  month  of  July,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  signing 
of  the  definitive  treaty.  The  fleet  was  divided  into  squadrons, 
one  of  which  was  sent  to  England,  another  to  Halifax,  and  a 
third,  consisting  of  the  best  ships,  was  retained  upon  the  sta- 
tion until  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  the  tbllowing  year.  Com- 
modore the  Hon.  Robert  Stopford  remained  conmiander-in* 
chief  at  Martinique,  Rear-admiral  Totty  having  died  of  the 
yellow  few  on  hu  ^Mssage  home. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  though  short»  was  produetive  of  great 
benefit  to  the  naval  service,  and  consequently  to  the  country. 
The  seamen  having  being  eigrht  or  nine  years  crowded  together 
in  the  same  ship,witn  very  little  relaxation  finom  the  severe  duties 
of  their  profession,  it  became  necessary  to  allow  them  to  return 
to  their  friends,  and  renew  their  former  ties  of  afifectioo.  In 
behalf  of  these  brave  and  hardy  men,  the  most  deserving  of  all 
the  lower  orders,  I  must  b^  leave  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which, 
on  some  future  occasion,  maybe  useful  to  them  and  the  na- 
tion. I  mean,  that  on  a  prospect  or  certainty  of  peace,  dis- 
charges should  gradually  take  place  from  the  fleet,  according 
to  seniority  of  servitude  and  good  conduct,  whether  of  men  im- 
pressed or  of  volunteers.  I  have  already  related  the  injustice 
done  to  the  seamen  who  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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by  the  enormous  quota  bounty  given  to  the  latest  comere,  and 
acting  as  a  premium  for  holaing  back  from  service ;  it  were 
equally  unjust  to  discharge  the  man  who  came  in  1797  at 
the  same  moment  with  him  who  came  in  1793.  Certificates 
of  long  and  faithful  senritude  I  know  are  generally  attended 
to  by  our  merchants  and  ship-owners^  and  bv  such  an  equit- 
able arrangement  the  best  men  and  the  oldest  servants  of 
the  state  would  hd  the  first  provided  for. 
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CH  APT  EH  XXXIII. 

Phoebe  and  Africaine—  Speedy  and  Game— Capture  of  the  Spee  lv  — 
Rear-admiral  Sir  James  Saumarcz  t;ikes  the  command  off  Cadiz  At- 
tacks the  squadron  of  Admiral  Unois  in  Algeziras-hay— Loss  ot  toe 
Hannibttl — Paitvmlan  of  that  aetioii — Sir  James  rethw  to  Cvibraltar 
— Repairs  his  damages  —Wondeiful  exertions  of  British  seamen — Tht 
French  S(]|uadron  in  Algeziras  is  joined  by  a  Spanish  squadron — The 
whole  sail,  and  are  pursued  by  Sir  James,  who  attacks  them — 
The  Supesb  takes  the  San  Antonio — The  Hermenegildo  and  Real 
Carlos  are  burnt — The  CsBsar  and  Venerable  continue  the  ebaae  of 
the  enemy — The  Venerable  bring^s  the  Formidable  to  action,  hot* 
groundin};  on  the  shoals  of  Conil,  is  dismasted,  and  the  enemy  escapes 
— Noble  conduct  of  Captain  Samuel  Hood — Thanks  of  Parliamcnl — 
Speedi  of  Earl  St.  Yineent,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence— Oflicial  Ietter8--Captain  Halsted.  with  a  squadnm  of 
frif^tes,  retakes  the  Success — Captain  Cockburn,  in  the  Minenre, 
chases  the  Bravoure  and  destroys  her — Attack  on  the  island  of  Elba. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Captain,  now  Sir  Robert  Barlow,  in 
the  Phoebe,  of  36  ffiins,  while  off  Gibraltar,  fliscovcred  an 
enemy's  fri^te  on  me  Barbary  shore,  under  Ceuta:  at  half> 
past  seven  m  the  evening  he  brought  her  to  action,  and  con- 
tinued to  enorage  her  closely  for  two  hour^^,  during  which  he 
had  so  nuich  the  advantage,  that  lie  scarcely  received  a  shot, 
while  the  slaughter  among  the  enemy  was  almost  incredibU'. 
Reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck,  with  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold, 
she  surrendered,  and  the  scene  on  board  of  her  exceeded,  in 
proportion,  that  witnessed  in  the  Ca-ira  and  Ceiiseur.  Her 
decks  were  encundjered  widi  200  dead,  ami  I  13  wouhdid  men; 
more  by  ^^0  than  the  whole  crew  of  the  Phoebe.  Her  name 
was  the  Africaine  ;  she  mounted  44  guns,  and  liad  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  actioji  315  seamen  and  400  soldiers  and 
artificers  on  board,  besides  the  general  of  divisioDf  Deafoor- 
neauz,  with  other  superior  officers;  six  brass  field-pieces,  many 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  agri- 
culture. She  was  bound  to  Egypt,  and  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Maiendie.  The  Phoebe  had  two  men  killed,  and 
Mr.  John  Wentworth  HoUand,  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Griffiths,  the  master,  and  10  seamen  wounded.  The  great  in- 
equality in  damage  may  he  attributed  to  this  cause;  the 
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•  enemy,  who  attampted'to  board  the  Phoebe;  WfitBOdt-mancBiivi^,. . 

*  and  kept  at  a  proper  distance,  by  •whicli  means  her  super-* 
aumeraries  became  only  Lumber  on  her  decks,  and  prevented 

"  fhe  commodore  and  hi.^  searaeafrom  making'  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  their  ferce,  while  the  useless  hands,  who  crowded  the 

.  decks  and  .  rigging,  were  mowfid  down  at  every  broa<Uide  or 
discharj^e  of  mnsketry  from  the  Phcrbe.  for  tliis  action 
Captain  Barlow  was  knighted,  and  Mr.  John  Wentworth  Hol- 
l:md,  the  first  lieutenant,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  soon  after  ported.  .  . 

On  the  5th  Of  May  the  Speedy  brig,  of  11  fruns,  and  liaving 
only  54  men  and  hoys,  commanded  by   that  darin*^  and 

.  eccentric  ofbcer,  Lord  Cochrane,*  met  otf  Barcelona  with  a 
Spanish  xebec.  Tlie  macrnitude  of  the  enemy  had  no  etVect 
on  the  nor\c»#»  of  tfie  British  captain.  He  told  his  crew  that  he 
intended  to  board  lier  ;  they  swore  to  follow  wherever  he  might 
lead;  not  (i  /nan  or  boy  was  otV  the  deck.  I'he  surgeon,  Mr. 
James  Guthrie,  took  the  wheel,  and  the  little  audacious  vessel 
was  laid  ai(tn'(sidt»  of  the  towering  Spaniard.  'I'he  British 
jailors,  led  by  their  captain,  mounted  the  rigging  and  leaped 
on  her  decks,  dealing  death  at  every  blow.  The  astonished 
Spaniards,  ai^er  some  resistance,  fled,  and  gave  up  their  ship, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Gamo,  of  32  guns, — 22  long  'lz<* 
pounders,  eight  ^-pounders,  and  two  heavy  carronades;  she 
was  manned  with  3l0  men,  of  whom  the  captain  and -14  were 
killed,  and  41  wounded:  Mr.  Parker,  the. first  lieutenant  of 

.  •  the  Speedy,,  and  eight  men,  were  wounded*  tfnd  three  were  * 
killed. 

In  the  month  of  June  foUowing,  in  the  same  mael*  and  in 
company  with  the  Kangaroo  brig,  oonmoanded  by  Captain 
Pulling,  Lord  Cochrane  defeated  a  very  superior  force,  sunk- 
two  vessels,  and  brought  off  three  Others  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, having  silenced  the  batteries  under  which  they  had 
vainly  sought  protection. 

The  career  of  the  Speedy  was  closed  by  her  capture  a  few 
(lays  after  these  exploits.  Falling  in  with  the  squadron  under 
Hear-admiral  Linois,  there  was  no  device  or  manoeuvre  which 
Cochrane  did  not  employ  to  evade  the  pui*suit  of  the  enemy, 
but  in  vain ;  he  was  at  length  secured,  and  the  Speedy  was 
carried  to  Algeziras. 

*  Thu  gallant  officer,  whoM  character  I  h«?e  always  admired  wben  in  the 

presence  of  the  enemii  k  uf  his  country,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  equivoque  he 
pasBtfd  upon  the  Spanish  onicer  who  Kucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  G.imo. 
He  rc<^uirt>d  from  Liurd  Cochrane  a  certificate  that  he  had  done  his  duty:  his 

Lordship  immedialcly  wrofe,  **  I  do  berwby  eerftfy  that  Don  (witti  many 

high-sotmding  names)  rottttucted  himsrff  like  a  rtnl  Sjxtninrd.'^    Tbia  pncioUfl 

document  waa  receifad  With  every  maxk  of  rei^ect  and  gratitude. 
VOL.  I.  2  V 
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In  the  month  of  June  Rear-admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez 
was  sent  from  P^ngland  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadix, 
Sir  Richard  Bickerton's  squadron  having  gone  to  Egypt.  The 
force  under  the  orders  of  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  as  foUows : — 

Shipt.  Ottnt.  Commanif^rt. 

Venerable.     •  .  .74*  Cs4)t.  Samuel  Hood. 

Ponipee    .     .  .  .74  —  Charles  Sterling. 

Audacious.    .  .  .74  — -  Shuldham  Peard. 

Cniar  (flag)  •  •  •    80  Jahleel  Brenton. 

Spencer  •    •  •  .    74    Henry^D.  Darby. 

Hannibal  •    .  .  •    74   Solomon  Jerris. 

On  the  5th  of  July  Sir  James  received  intcUitz;ence,  by 
means  of  an  advice-boat  from  Gibraltar,  that  a  French 
squadron,  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  had  anchored 
at  Algeziras,  within  four  miles  of  the  rock  of  GibrBltan 

The  rear-admiral  instantly  decided  upon  attacking  tfaft 
enemy,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  bein^  able  to  capture  these 
ships,  and  resume  his  station  off  Gadis,  before  the  Spanbh 
squadron  he  was  then  blockading  could  be  in  readiness  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  absence.  For  this  purpose  he  directed 
the  Thames,  then  off  San  Lucar,  to  recall  the  Superb  from  her 
station  to  the  westward,  and  then  follow  the  squadron,  which 
made  all  sail  for  the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  The  wind,  which 
had  been  easterly  during  the  ni^ht,  became  favourable  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  The  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  for  anchoring  by  the  stern,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  squadron, 
enteriucr  the  Straits  in  the  evenincr,  had  little  wind  durintr  ihe 

Ty  ~ 

uifjht,  but  at  daylight  a  fresli  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
westward.  All  sail  was  instantly  made;  and.  at  45  mi!une< 
after  seven,  the  Venerable,  haviiifr  got  abreast  of  C^ibrita 
Point,  made  the  signal  for  seeing  the  enemy,*  and  was  directed, 
by  the  admiral  to  anchor  between  the  batteries  of  Alii^'ziras 


British  Sfjvadro/L 


SMpt.  Gum.  Commanderu 

OBMr(flag)   •    •    .    •    .  80  Cftpt.  J.  Bteatoa. 

Auilariuus  ••••••  74    S.  IVartl. 

Venerable   71    S.  Iluod. 

Spencer   74    II.  D.  D  aly. 

Hannibal   74   S.  Fenrit. 

Vonpte  74   CSteilsiig; 

French. 

Shipt.  Guns, 

1.  Forroidabia   .•••&()    lUar-aUnuni  iiooia. 

2.  Deuatx  84 

3.  ludomptabto  •    •    •    •  74 


4.  JUeuiuii  (frigtto)     •    •  44 
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and  Green  Island.  At  25  minutes  past  eight  the  actUm  beflan 
with  the  headmost  ship,  and  at  nine  it  became  general  The 
Venerable,  on  approaching  the  enemy'sships.withan  intention 
of  getting  as  close  as  possible,  unfortunately  broke  round  off 
by  a  flaw  of  wind;  and  Captain  Hood,  apprehensiTe  of  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  nearer  position,  let  go  his  anchor  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  cables'  length  from  tho  Indomptable, 
and  ojK'ned  a  gallant  fire  upon  her.  The  Pompee,  preserving 
the  wind  in  its  original  direction,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
most  admirable  situation  on  the  bow  of  the  French  admiral, 
witliin  pistol-shot,  and  raked  hiiu  with  t^ivat  ctVect.  The 
Audacious,  passing  under  tlie  lee  of  the  X'tMicrable,  took  up 
Ijer  anchorage  in  a  line  ahead  of  her ;  as  the  Caisar  imme- 
diately did  aliesul  of  the  Audacious.  The  Hannibal  and 
Spencer  being  becalmed  to  leeward  ol  the  Caesar,  their  signals 
were  made  to  tow  into  action.  On  a  breeze  springing  u^^, 
Captain  Fmw  eagerly  availed  hintelf  of  it,  by  making  sad 
towards  the  Orange-grove,  tacking  in  shore,  and  keeping  a 
dose  luff,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  l^ytho  French  admiral 
on  boaid  on  the  side  next  we  shore.  This  daring  attemnt 
was  frustrated  by  his  ship  taking  the  ground,  immediately 
abreast  of  the  battery  of  San  Jago,  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Formidable,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  exposed  to  a 
destructive  tire  from  that  ship.  Until  this  period  the  advantage 
seemed  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  British  squadron ;  but  by  a 
flaw  of  wind  the  Pomi)ee  broke  her  sheer,  and,  instead  of  rakuig 
the  French  admiraFs  ship,  was  raked  by  him  with  a  most  de- 
structive fire.  She  was  obliged  to  cut  her  cables,  and  was 
towed  otV  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron.  A  fresh  breeze 
springing  up  at  this  time  fioni  the  N.VV.  the  Ca'sar  cut  her 
cable,  and,  vecrin«r  round,  attacked  the  Dessaix  and  Green 
Island  batteiy,  supported  by  the  Audacious  and  Venerable; 
the  Hannibal  at  the  siime  time  engaging  the  Formidable,  and 
the  batteries.  The  ships  remained  here  for  nearly  two  hours, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  calm,li^ht,  and  baffling  airs,  with 
their  heads  all  round  the  compass;  the  boats  were  incessantly 
employed  in  towing  them,  so  as  to  bring  their  broadsideB  to 
bear,  until  called  away  to  assist  the  HannioaL  now  immoveaUy 
fixed  upon  the  shoal,  wlwnoe  no  effort  coiild  extricate  her. 
Seventy  men  lying  dead  on  his  decks,  with  a  great  number 
wounded,  about  12  o*doek  Captain  Ferris  struck  his  eoloun 
and  surrendered.  The  admiral,  however,  stiU  continued  the 
acdon  in  the  Cesar,  supported  by  the  Venerable  and  Aiida* 
cious,  until  half- past  one,  when,  6nding  all  prospect  of  success 
had  entirely  vanished,  he  slowly  and  reluctantly  retired  to  the 
niole  of  Gibraltar,  to  repair  his  damages,  leaving  the  Hannibal 
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in  possession  of  the  enemy.   Such  was  the  issue  of  a  conflict, 
which,  at  its  commencement,  pronused  the  mtM  brilliant 
success.    Evorv  effort  was  made  to  overcomo  the  obstacles 
which  presented  themselves;  every  change  of  wind  served  only 
to  renew  the  undaunted  exertions,  and  to  stimulate  the  enter- 
prise of  the  gallant  admiral;  and  it  was  not  till  every  ln>])e  ot 
success  had  vanished  tliat  the  object  was  abandoned.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  decision  and  intrepidity  of  Captain  Ferris, 
although  the  result  of  his  manoeuvre  was  unfortunate  :  it  is, 
however,  due  to  Sir  James  Saumarez  to  state  that  the  squadron 
did  not  withdraw  from  action  luitil  the  Hannibal  had  sur- 
rendered.   A  contrary  assertion  is  made  in  the  narraiife  tf 
Captain  Ferris ;  an  unaccountable  error,  proving  that  the  most 
correct  officers  may  sometimes  be  deceived*  and  the  more  to  be 
lamented  in  this  instance,  as  bearing  the  sanction  of  an  official 
document   In  this  action  there  were  some  animating  examples 
of  valour  and  patriotism ;  and,  viewing  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  ships*  companies  composing  that  squadron,  we  vitt 
venture  to  say  that  history  cannot  produce  any  thin|r  sur- 
passing their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  King  and  country^ 
and  thorough  determination  to  revenge  their  recent  defeat. 

When,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  action,  the  Caesar  broke  ber 
sheer,  and  could  not  get  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  the 
captain  ordered  a  cutter  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  stern  to 
convey  a  warp  to  the  Audacious,  but  the  boat  was  found  to 
belcnocked  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  shot.  Before  other  means 
could  be  resorted  to,  Michael  Collins,  a  young  sailor,  belonging 
to  the  Ca\sar  s  mizen-top,  seized  the  end  of  a  leiul-line,  and. 
exclaiming,  "  You  shall  soon  have  a  warp, '  darted  from  the 
tafrail,  and  swam  with  the  line  to  the  Audacious,  where  it  was 
received,  and  by  that  means  a  halser  run  out,  wliich  aiisweaxl 
the  intended  purpose. 

During  the  action  the  French  admiral  (liinois),  not  confiding 
in  the  bravery  of  his  men  or  the  firmness  of  his  allies,  was 
busily  employed  warning  his  ships  as  close  to  the  shore  as  the 
depth  of  water  woula  admit 

On  the  following  morning  the  ships  of  the  squadron  were 
employed  in  landing  the  wounded  at  the  hospital,  and  repairii^f 
their  damages,  wh£h  were  very  considerable.  The  B»mpee 
was  in  sucn  a  state  as  to  require  new  lower  ma8ts>  and  the 
Caesar*s  mainmast  was  rendered  unserviceable. 

Sir  James  Saumarez  sent  his  captain  over  to  Algetims  with 
a  fla^  of  truce  to  the  French  admiral,  proposing  an  exrhange 
of  prisoners,  which  M.  Linois  declined,  alleging  that  it  was  imI 
in  his  power  to  consent  to  such  a  measure  without  first  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  marine  at  Paris»  to  whom  km 
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had  despatched  a  oonrier  hnmediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  actiixL 

On  the  aftenuKm  of  the  9th  the  Paisley  hrig  was  seen 
standing  into  the  bay,  with  the  signal  flying  n>r  an  enemy ;  and 
shortly  after  the  Superb  and  Thames  appeared,  chased  by  a 
Spanish  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  thrte  fngates, 
uhich,  on  these  ships  reaching  their  anchorage,  hauled  round 
Cabrita  Point,  and  joined  the  French  ships  in  Algeziras.  It 
appeared  evident  to  Sir  James  Saumarez  that  the  design  of 
this  junction  was  to  remove  the  I 'rciu  h  ships  and  their  prize  to 
Cadiz,  as  a  port  of  safety ;  and  that  the  enemy  would  use 
every  exertion  to  effect  so  important  an  object  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  under  a  very  natural  expectation  that  the  British 
admiral  would  be  unable  to  molest  tliem ;  but  this  heroic 
officer  immediately  formed  the  darititr  resolution  of  attacking 
the  enemy,  even  with  liis  very  inadequate  and  crippled  force» 
the  moment  they  moved  from  imder  then-  batteries. 

The  damaj^es  sustained  by  the  Punq)ee,  commanded  by 
Captain  Sterling,  were  such  as  precluded  the  hope  of  her  being 
ready  within  any  reasonable  time  to  proceed  to  sea;  the  hands 
were  therefore  turned  over  to  assist  in  the  repairs  of  the  other 
ships. 

'1  he  Ca,\sar  lay  in  the  mole  in  so  shattered  a  state  that  the 
admiral  gave  her  up  also,  and,  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the 
Audacious,  expressed  his  intention  of  distributing  her  men  to 
the  effective  ships.  Captain  Breuton  requested  that  his  people 
might  remain  on  board  as  bng  as  possible,  and,  addressing 
them,  stated  the  admiral's  intention  in  case  the  ship  could  not 
be  got  ready :  thev  answered,  with  three  cheers,  «  All  hands  to 
worl  day  and  night  tiU  she  is  ready.**  The  captain  ordered 
them  to  work  all  day,  and  watch  all  night ;  by  these  means 
they  accomplished  what  has  probably  never  been  exceeded. 
On  the  8th  they  warped  her  mto  the  mole,  and  stripped  the 
lower  masts ;  on  the  9th  they  got  their  new  mainmast  m.  On 
the  11  th  the  enemy  showed  symptoms  of  sailing,  which  only 
increased,  if  possible,  the  energies  of  the  seamen.  On  Sunday 
the  12th,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  enemy  loosed  sails;  the  Caesar 
still  refitting  in  the  mole,  receiving  powder,  shot,  and  other 
stores,  and  preparing  to  come  out  ot'  the  mole. 

At  noon  tlie  enemv  began  to  move :  the  wind  was  fresh  from 
the  eastward,  and  as  they  cleared  the  bay  they  took  up  stations 
oflf  Cabrita  Point,  which  appeared  to  be  the  rendc^nrous  on 
which  they  were  to  form  their  line  of  battle. 

At  one  o'clock  the  enemy's  squadron  was  nearly  all  under 
way;  the  Spanish  ships  Real  Carlos  and  Ilernienegildo,  of 
112  guns  each,  od'  Cabrita  Point :  the  Caesar  was  warping  out 
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of  the  mole.  The  day  was  clear :  the  whole  pop\ilation  of  the 
Rock  came  out  to  witness  the  scene;  the  line-wall,  mole-head, 
and  batteries,  were  crowded  from  the  dock-yartl  to  tlio  ragged 
stafF,  the  Ctesar  s  band  playing,  "  Come  cheer  u]),  my  lads, 
'tis  to  ?lory  we  steer;"  the  military  band  of  the  tjarrison 
answerincr  with  liritons,  strike  home!''  The  etfect  of  this  scene 
it  is  difficvdt  to  describe :  Englishmen  were  proud  of  their 
country;  and  foreigners,  who  beheld  the  scene,  wished  to  In; 
Englishmen.  So  general  was  the  enthusiasm  amongst  f»ur 
gallant  countrymen,  tliat  even  tlie  wounded  men  begged  lo  l)e 
taken  on  boards  to  nhare  in  the  honours  of  the  approaching 
conflict. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Csesar,  having  left  the  mole,  passed  under 
the  stem  of  the  Audacious,  hoisted  the  admiral's  flag  once 
more,  and  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh  and  pre- 
pare for  battle. 

Thus,  after  one  of  the  Bevereet  engagements  ever  known,  the 
Britieh  squadron,  in  the  short  space  of  five  days,  repaiMd  itt 
damages,  and  again  sought  the  enemy,  whose  force  liad  beoone 
tripled  by  the  junction  of  the  squadron  from  Cadia. 

With  such  men,  and  in  such  a  cause,  viotoiy  seeoMd  oeitaiB, 
notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  force  \*  and  the  enemy 
appeared  to  have  a  strong  presentiment  of  a  txemendous  struggle. 

The  Spanbh  and  French  admirals  had  carried  their  flags 
into  one  mgate,  that  they  might  arrange  their  plans,  and  dinet 
the  movements  of  their  combined  force.  By  this  unprecedented 
union  of  two  conunanders-in-chief  in  one  ship,  the  Spanisii 
admiral,  who  commanded  the  largest  force,  consented  to  become 
the  aide-de-camp,  or  something  less,  of  the  French  admind; 
but  with  that  unhappy  country  all  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  their  fleet  received  its  death-blow  at  Trafalgar. 
.   The  Cflpsar  brought-to  oft'  Ein<  )pn  Point:        fkitish  squa- 
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d roil,  as  they  weighed,  clos(.\l  round  her;  at  five  the  admiral 
made  the  interrogatory  signal,  to  know  if  they  were  ready  for 
actum?  which  was  answered  in  the  negative,  but  at  35  minutes 
past  BIX  it  was  notified  tfaat  all  was  ready,  and  the  sisnai  was 
immedtately  made  to  observe  the  admiral's  motions  a&r  dark» 
and  keep  in  close  order  of  sailing.  At  fi?e  minules  after  ei^rht 
the  enemy  was  seen  to  bear  up  to  the  westward^  and  the  British 
admiral,  burning  a  blue  light  to  attract  attention  to  his  motions, 
instantly  gave  chase.  The  Superb,  from  her  superior  sailing, 
and  the  ardent  seal  of  her  commander,  was  soon  abreast  of  the 
CsBsar,  and  received  the  admiral's  direetion  to  bring  the  north- 
ernmost ship  of  the  enemy  to  action,  in  order  to  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  Spanish  shore,  which  he  most  rea- 
dily obeyed.  At  five  minutes  past  eleven  he  opened  his  fire 
upon  a  Spanish  three-decker,  which  threw  that  ship,  and  lier 
second  in  the  line,  into  such  confusion  that  they  fell  on  board  of 
each  other.  The  fore-topmast  of  tlie  weathermost  going,  as  she 
was  firing  into  the  one  to  leeward,  supposing  her  to  be  an 
enemy,  the  sail  fell  over  the  guns,  and  took  fn  e  between  the  two 
ships,  at  the  moment  the  Cfesar  was  rounding- to,  to  open  her 
broadside  upon  them.  The  flames,  with  awful  and  inconceivable 
rapidity,  flew  to  the  mast-head  of  each;  and  the  Caesar  had 
scarcely  time  to  get  out  of  the  direction  of  tliem  by  shifting 
her  helm.  Leaving  these  unfortunate  ships  to  their  fate,  the 
admiral  pushed  on  to  sup])ort  the  Superb,  then  engaged  with 
the  San  Antonio,  a  Spanish  ship  under  Freiicli  colours,  which 
was,  however,  already  beaten,  and  surrendered  when  the  Ciesar 
came  abreast  of  her.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  therefore,  followed 
by  the  Venerable,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  At 
midnight  tlie  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  the  Caesar's  masts, 
from  the  celerity  of  her  relit,  began  to  complain  so  nmcli,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  close  reef  the  main-topsail,  and  to  take  in 
the  fore-topsail.  At  twelve  one  of  the  three-deckers  blew  up, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  the  other  suffered  the  same 
fate.  At  three  the  Venerable  came  up,  and  brought- to  on  the 
lee-bow  of  the  Caesar.  At  45  minutes  past  three  they  saw  one 
of  the  enemy's  ships  on  the  lee-bow,  and  the  Venerable  in  chast 
ofher>  the  Spencer  coming  up  astern;  at  five  the  Venerable 
brought  the  enemy  to  action.  The  wind  had  very  nearly 
faileo ;  there  were  only  li^ht  airs,  and  the  Cmar^s  boats  wen 
endeavouring  to  tow  wr  mto  actioiL  Shortly  after  it  became 
entirely  calm;  and  at  six,  a  light  breese  coming  off  the  bod 
and  dispersing  the  smoke  fix>m  the  ships  engaged,  discovered 
the  Venerable  with  her  main-mast  gone,  SAd  her  opponent 
making  off,  firing  her  stera«chase  |[uns.  The  Venerable  s  fore- 
mast went  over  the  side  about  eight,  and  she  was  drifting  in 
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Upon  the  Pedro  shoals.    Every  effort  was  made     the  sqtttp 

dron  to  assist  her,  but  Sir  James  Sawnarez  observing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enemy's  ships,  amounting  to  five  sail  of  the  line  { 
and  four  fngates^  coming  down  from  the  westward,  despatched 
his  captain  in  the  gig  to  the  Venerable,  with  discretionary 
orders  to  Captain  Hood  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  ship, 
antl  destroy  her.    The  Thames  was  ordered  to  close  fur  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  people;  but  the  gallant  Hood  had  still 
his  resources,  of  which  he  most  nobly  availed  himself.  The 
mizen-mast  fell  just  as  the  Caesars  boats  reached  her;  the  shot 
from  tlie  Formidable  were  still  Hying  over  her;  tlie  ship  a 
wreck,  and  striking  heavily  on  tlie  rocks.    Captain  Hood  re- 
quested the  admiral  would  depend  upon  liis  prevent inor  the 
enemy  getting  possession  of  the  Venerable,  and  ke])t  the 
'J  hames  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  her  iu  ea>e  of 
necessity.  The  enemy,  observing  the  Superb  and  Audacious  join- 
ing from  the  southward,  iiauld  up  for  Cadis..  The  Venerable 
got  off  the  shoals,  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Spencer,  and,  before 
sunset,  was  going  round  Cape  Trafalgar  undier  jury-masts,  aid 
in  such  efficient  order  as  to  be  fit  for  action  had  an  enemy  ap- 
peared. Can  I  say  more  in  honour  of  her  captain>  officers,  and 
ciew? 

Thus  ended  the  first  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  the  enemy 
lost  three  sail  of  the  line ;  nearly  2,4(X)  men  perished  in  tM 

flames  of  the  ships,  besides  those  that  were  taken  prisonets. 
The  burning  of  the  Hermenegildo  and  Real  Carlos  is  one  sf 
the  most  tragical  events  recorded  in  history. 

This  contest  for  naval  supremacy  might  be  said  to  have 
lasted  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  of  July,  on  which  day  it  ter- 
minated to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  Britain ;  and  I  am 
confident  I  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  my  countrvmeii  in  up- 
holding the  examples  of  the  admiral,  his  captains,  and  bra\e 
followers,  as  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  naval  warl'are,  and 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  posterity.    Keats,  in  particular,  I 
commend  for  the  gallant  maimer  in  which  he  arn  stcd  the 
flight  of  the  cnemv ;  and  Hood,  in  addition  to  the  hi"h  clia- 
racter  which  he  had  ac(piir( d  for  valour,  displaved  a  coc)lne>>  . 
and  juiljrnient  in  the  hour  of  diHiculty  and  dangtT  which  ren- 
dered his  quarter-deck,  on  that  day,  the  iirst  school  for  naval 
instruction  ever  exhibited  to  an  admiring  and  applauding  nation. 

llie  thanks  of  Parliament,  propscd  in  the  llouse  of  Lords 
by  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  was  at  that  time  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  were  unanimously  carried.  His  lordship  stated 
the  merits  of  the  action  in  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  in  whidi, 
though  a  ship  was  lost,  no  honour  was  lost  to  the  flag ;  and 
though  Sir  James*s  squadron  was  so  greatly  crippled^  he  was 
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enabled,  by  the  most  wonderful  exertions,  to  meet  the  enemy, 

who  had  pit  to  sea  with  an  undented  force ;  while  liis  own 
was  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  loss  of  the  Hannibal, 
the  disabled  state  of  the  Pomp^,  aud  the  separation  of  the 

Spencer  and  Audacious. 

*'  This  gallant  achievement,"  said  the  Earl, ''surpasses  every- 
thing I  have  met  with  in  reatUng  or  service;  and  when  the 
news  (»f  it  arrived,  the  whole  Board,  at  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  preside,  were  struck  with  astuiiishinent  to  find  tliat  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  in  so  very  short  a  time  after  the  atl'air  of  Algeziras, 
had  been  able,  with  three  ships  only,  and  one  of  them  disiibled, 
especially  his  own,  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  and  with  un- 
paralleled bravery  to  attack  them,  and  obtain  a  victory  highly 
honourable  to  himself,  and  essentiallv  conducive  to  the  national 
Calory. Lord  Nelson  rose  to  second  the  observations  of  Ji^arl 
St.  Vincent,  and  was  followed  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  (his  present  most  gracious  Majesty),  who  gave  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  Sir  James  and  his  captains,  officers,  and 
men,  in  the  most  elegant  and  ample  manner;  and  the  admiral 
was  requested  to  make  known  tne  vote  of  the  House  to  his 
squadron. 

Previously  to  his  sailiiig  from  England,  in  the  month  of 
June«  Sir  James  Saumarez^  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services, 
was  created  a  baronet ;  and  for  this  action  a  pension  of  £1,200 
per  annum  was  settled  on  him  for  life,  and  he  was  created  a 
peer  soon  after  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty. 

I  close  this  narrative  with  an  extract  from  the  official  let- 
ters of  the  admiral  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  dated  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Cassar,  at  GibralUr,  the  6th  of  July. 

LONDON  GAZETTE. 

Sir,  August  1, 1801. 

I  have  to  request  yon  will  be  pleased  to  inform  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  AdminiUy,  that,  confommbly  to  my  letter  of 
yesterday*s  date,  I  stood  through  the  Straits,  with  his  Majesty's 
squadron  under  my  orders,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  three 
French  line-of-baltle  ships  and  a  frij^ale,  that  I  had  received  infor- 
inaliuti  of,  bcinpf  ;it  Jinchor  oil  Alp^eziras.  On  u{>etiiiig  Cubrila 
Point  I  found  the  sliii)s  lay  Ht  a  considcruble  distance  from  the 
enemy's  butteries,  und,  huvitig  u  leading  wind  up  to  thcDi,  aUbrded 
every  reasonable  liope  of  success  in  the  attack. 

I  had  previously  direeted  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Venerable,  from 
his  expenenee  and  knowledge  of  the  anchorage,  to  lead  the  squadron, 
which  he  eiecuud  witti  his  accustomed  gallantry  ;  and,  ullhough  it 
was  not  intended  he  shonid  anchor,  lie  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  so  lo  do,  from  the  winds  failinfj"  (a  circumstance  so  much 
to  be  apprehended  in  this  country),  aud  from  which  circumstance  I 
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ium  to  regret  tiie  wftiit  of  foeeeis  fn  this  wtU-inteiiM  cnlerpnu. 
Captain  Sterling^  aDchored  opposite  to  the  inner  ship  of  the  enen|, 
and  brought  the  Pomp<$e  to  action  in  the  most  spirited  and  gallant 
manner,  which  was  also  followed  by  the  commanders  of  every  ship 

in  the  squaHron. 

Captains  Darby  and  Ferris,  owing  to  light  winds,  were  prevented 
for  a  considerable  time  from  coming  into  action;  at  length,  the 
Hannibal  getting  a  breeze,  Captain  Ferris  liad  the  most  hivourabie 

Eospect  of  being  alongside  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  when  the 
annibal  unfortunately  took  tiie  ground ;  and  I  am  extremely  con- 
ceriied  to  acquaint  their  lordships  that,  after  having  made  every  poe> 
sible  effort  with  this  ship  and  the  Audacious^  to  cover  her  firom  the 
enemy,  I  was  under  the  necessity  to  make  sail,  being  at  the  time 
only  three  cables'  length  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

X  have  the  honour  tobe,  &c. 

James  Saumarez. 

CcEsar^  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Julij  13,  IbOl. 

Sin, 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  crown  the  exertions  of  this  squadron 

with  the  most  decisive  success  over  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

The  thre  e  Frei  ch  line-of'battle  ships  disabled  in  the  action  of  the 
C){\\  instant,  oil"  Alirezirns,  were,  on  the  Sth,  reinforced  by  a  squa- 
dron of  five  Spanish  iine-ol-battle  sliips,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Jnan  Joaquin  de  Moreno,  and  a  French  ship  of  74  guns,  wearing 
a  broad  pendant,  besides  three  frigates,  and  an  incredible  number  of 
gun-boats  and  other  vessels;  and  got  under  sail  yesterday  morning, 
together  with  his  Majest/s  late  ship  Hannibal,  which  they  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  getting  off  the  shoal  on  which  she  struck. 

J  almost  despaired  of  having  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to 
oppose  to  such  numbers;  but,  through  the  great  exertions  of  Captain 
IJrenton,  the  oflicers  and  men  belonging  to  the  Ca?sar,  the  ship  was 
in  readiness  to  warp  out  of  the  mole  yesterday  morning,  and  got 
under  weigh  immediately  after,  with  all  the  squadron,  except  tiie 
Pompee,  which  ship  had  not  time  to  get  in  her  masts. 

Confiding  in  the  seal  and  intrtpidtty  of  the  officers  and  men  I  had 
the  happiness  to  senre  with,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  ohstniel  the 
passage  of  this  very  powerful  force  to  Cadiz.  Late  in  the  evening  I 
observed  the  enemy's  ships  to  have  cleared  Cabrita  Point,  and  at 
eight  I  bore  up  with  the  squadron,  to  stand  after  them.  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Superb  being  stationed  ahead  of  the  Cfesar.  1  directed 
Captain  Keats  to  make  sail  and  attack  tlie  stcrnmosl  ships  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  using  liis  endeavours  to  keep  in  shore  of  them.  At 
eleven  the  Superb  opened  her  fire  close  to  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
on  the  Ccsaf's  coming  up,  and  preparing  to  eneage  a  three-decker 
that  had  hauled  her  wind,  she  was  perceived  to  have  taken  fire,  and 
the  flames  having  communicated  to  a  ship  to  leeward  of  her,  both 
were  seen  in  a  blaze,  and  presented  a  most  awful  siL;ht.  No  possi- 
bility existing  of  oll'ering  the  least  assistance  in  so  <listres.sing  a 
situaLton,  the  Caisar  passed  to  close  with  the  ship  engaged  by  t|»e 
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8ttp<rb ;  Imi  by  dw  cool  and  dttmdnid  ire  lt«pi  upon  her,  wiiifllt 
must  ever  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  that  ehip,  the  enemy's  ship 

was  completely  silenced,  and  soon  after  hauled  down  her  colours. 

Tfie  Venerable  and  Speneer  having  at  this  time  come  up,  I  bore 
up  after  the  enemy,  who  were  carryinu:  a  press  of  sail,  standinp;  out 
of  the  Straifs,  and  lost  sijrht  of  tht  in  durinjr  the  nij»ht.  ll  blew 
excessively  hard  till  daylight ;  and  in  ihc  morninf]^  the  only  ships  in 
company  were  the  Venerable  and  Tiianies,  ahead  of  the  Caesar,  and 
one  *of  the  French  ships  at  some  distance  from  tfiem,  standing 
towards  the  shoal  of  Gonil,  besides  the  Spencer  astern  ooming  up. 

All  the  ships  immediately  made  sail,  with  a  fresh  breeze;  but  as 
we  approached,  the  wind  suddenly  failing-,  the  Venerable  was  alone* 
able  to  brin^  her  to  action,  which  Captain  Hood  did  in  the  most 
g-allaiit  manner,  and  luui  nearly  silenced  the  French  sliip,  when  his 
main-mast  (which  had  been  before  wounded)  was  iintorluiiately  shot 
away,  and  it  coming  nearly  calm,  the  enemy's  ship  was  enabled  to 
get  off,  without  any  possibility  of  following^  her. 

The  highest  praise  is  due  to  Csptain  Hood,  the  oflicers  and  men 
of  the  Venerable,  for  their  spirit  and  gallantry  in  the  action,  wbfch 
entitled  them  io  better  success.  The  French  ship  was  an  84,  with 
additional  guns  on  the  ^nwale. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  he,  &c.  &c. 

Evan  Nepean,  Esq,  J.  bAUMA^az. 


List  of  the  S])anish  squadron  which  arrived  at  Cadiz  from 
Ferrol  on  tliet25thof  April,  under  the  command  of  Don  Joaquin 
De  MoiTno  (lietitenant-general),  as  vice-admiral,  and  which 
proceeded  to  Algeziras  bay  the  9th  of  July,  1801. 


BasI  Carioa.        .    .    Capt.  Don  J.  Esquerra  .  1121, 

San  Hermenegildo  .    .    Don  J.  Emparar  .  Il2f^"''^^' 

San  Fernando   •    ,    .    —  Don  J.  Malina.    ,  80 

Argonauta    ....    Don  .1.  Harrera     ,  80 

San  Augustina  .    .    •    Don  H.  Jopele.    .  74 

{taken 
by  the 
Supcfh. 

Wanton  (French  higger)  12 

The  Spaniards,  flattered  by  tlie  I'^ronch  admiral  and  their 
own  vanity,  {?avo  themselves  a  lart^c  share  of  credit  for  the 
capture  of  the  Hannibal;  and  wlien  the  stpiadroii  of  Morono 
was  ordered  to  Alt^eziras  to  conduct  the  fatal  prize  to  Cadiz, 
the  yountr  aristocracy  of  Spain  crowded  on  board  of  the  Her- 
menegildo and  Keal  Carlos  to  share  in  the  honour  of  another 
victory.  The  sudden  conilagration  on  board  of  these  ships 
produced  a  scene  of  horror  which  no  pen  can  describe.  The 
agooiied  screams  of  the  unhappy  crews,  deserted  by  their  own 
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countrymen  and  allies  m  that  dreadful  hour,  pierced  the  hearts 
of  their  brave  conquerors,  but  to  assist  them  was  impossible 
while  a  hostile  flag  was  in  sight.  Seven  sail  of  the  Une,  besides 
the  Hannibal,  stiu  flying  before  a  squadron  of  not  half  thdr 
force,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  admiral  to  leave  the  bore- 
ing  ships  to  their  fate,  and  pursue  the  others  till  their  destruc- 
tion was  completed.  Out  of  2,400  men,  of  which  the  crews  of 
the  ships  cohslsted,  only  70  escaped  in  one  of  their  launches. 
I  once  asked  Lord  De  Sau mares  whether,  during  the  conflagra- 
tion which  was  consuming  the  two  Spanish  three-deckerB»he(elt 
*any  inclination,  or  liad  any  intention  of  aflbrding  them  assist- 
ance?  To  tlie  best  of  my  recollection,  his  lordship's  reply  wai» 
"I  could  not  have  done  so  consistently  with  my  duty  or  mj 
orders,  which  were  to  sink,  burn,  and  de.stroy ;  and,  as  long  as 
a  hostile  ila^  was  in  sight,  I  had  no  ahoniative." 

In  August  the  squadron  of  IVij^atos,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Halsted,  of  the  l'h«Miix,  captured,  olV  Port  Longoiie, 
the  iMvnch  fViiJ^ate  La  C'arrerc,  of  4  l  <;uns  (18-pounder?>),  and 
3.jG  men.  Tlie  first  sliiji  that  brought  her  to  action  was  the 
Pomone,  whii  h  had  two  njcn  killed  and  tour  wounded. 

Captain  Cockburn,  in  the  Minene,  having  joined  this  squa- 
dron on  the  'id  of  Septeuiber,  with  the  signal  flying  for  some 
eneuiy's  frigates,  running  towards  Leghorn,  the  British  ships 
pursued  them  so  closely  that  one  of  the  enemy  ran  on  shore,  on 
the  rocks  of  Vada :  she  was  taken  and  brought  off.  Her  name 
was  the  Succ^,  of  32  guns,  which  had  been  captured  by  Gan- 
theaume,  in  February.  Another  frigate  was  driven  on  snore  by 
the  Minerve,  near  the  batteries  of  L^bom :  she  struck  ber 
colours^  and  her  masts  fell  over  the  sicte.  Captain  Codiboni 
boarded  ber  under  a  heavy  fire»  brought  awav  many  priaonen^ 
and  would  have  set  the  ship  on  fire  but  for  the  wounded  msn 
with  which  her  deck«;  were  covered.  She  was  called  La  Bra- 
voure,  an  18-pound  frigate,  mounting  44  guns,  and  bavins  2S3 
men.  The  capture  of  this  squadron,  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  attack  on  Porto  Ferrajo,  reduced  the  enemy  to  great  dis- 
tress, and  caused  their  ultimate  surrender  of  that  garrison  to 
our  land  and  sea  forces. 

The  little  island  of  Elba  had  long  been  the  scene  of  conten- 
tion between  the  French  and  Knglisli.  Captain  John  Hallard, 
in  the  iVarl.  was  sent  to  relieve  the  British  garrison,  wliich  \^a«i 
besiejjed  in  the  fortress  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  Lieutenant  Laurence, 
of  the  marines,  belonging  to  the  Pearl,  defended  that  fortres«s, 
with  his  little  jiarty  froni  the  frigate,  from  the  2'lth  June  to 
the  18th  of  Se])tember,  1801.  'J  his  enterprising  young  officer 
found,  on  his  landing  and  entering  tlie  port,  that  no(»iie  within 
it  knew  how  to  cut  a  fuse ;  and  their  shells  had  been  olteu  sicfu 
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to  pass  over  the  besiegers,  or  to  burst  on  leaviuor  the  mortar. 
Lieutenant  Laurence  quickly  introduced  a  new  mode  of  an- 
noyance;  and,  having  been  seconded  by  the  squadron  under  • 
Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  the  enemy  were  finally  driven  out  of  the 
island. 

Captain  Rogers,  of  the  Mercury  friorate,  sent  Lieutenant 
Mather  with  the  boats  into  the  mole  of  Ancona,  to  cut  out  the 
Bull-dog  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  recently  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Mather  boarded  her,  drove  the  Frenchmen  below, 
and  secured  them ;  then  cut  her  cables,  which  %v^re  made  hat 
to  the  shore,  and  towed  her  out  under  a  heavy  fire  of  round, 
grape,  and  musketry*  from  tlie  batteries.  But  fortune  was  not 
mvourable  to  his  valour :  it  fell  cahn ;  the  vessel,  drifted  by  the 
current  back  to  the  shore,  was  retaken  by  a  swarm  of  gun- 
boats. Lieutenant  Mather  was  more  fortunate,  shortly  after, 
in  boarding  a  pirate  amon^  the  rocks  of  Turmite,  in  the  Adri- 
atic, She  was  called  Le  Tigre,  of  eight  guns  and  60  men ; 
lay  aground,  and  was  defended  by  a  fort  This  being  silenced 
by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  marines,  with  a  party  of  his  men, 
and  the  boats  of  El  Corso,  sloop  of  war,  the  vessel  was  hove  off 
and  taken  out,  without  loss  on  our  side. 

In  the  month  of  September  following  the  Bull-dog  was 
boardetl  and  brought  out  from  \uider  the  batteries  of  GaUipoli, 
by  tile  boats  of  the  Cliauipion,  commanded  by  Lord  V\  iiiiam 
Stewart. 

Lieutenant  W.  Wooldridj^e,  in  the  Pasley,  armed  brity, 
boarded  oft'  Cape  de  Gatt  a  Spanisli  privateer  polacro,  called 
the  Virgine  del  Ho-ario,  jiicrced  for  20  s^uns,  mounting  only 
10,  two  of  which  were  long  2-1-pounder.^,  luid  eight  long  twelv  es, 
with  94  men.  The  Spanish  captain,  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenants, with  18  men,  were  killed,  and  13  wounded.  The 
Pulev  bad  three  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Among  the  latter 
was  Lieutenant  Wooldridge,  who  for  this  action  was  deservedly 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

Captain  Francis  Newcome  was  honourable  acquitted  b^  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  for  the  loss  of  the  Albanaise,  a 
bomb-ketch,  the  crew  of  which  had  risen  upon  him  and  carried 
the  vessel  into  an  enemy's  port  Oaptain  Newcome,  after  being 
severely  wounded,  was  overpowereu,  and  his  officers  were  con- 
fined below.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  Lieutenant  Kent  refused 
to  give  his  evidence  on  oath  from  some  religio\is  scruples,  and  the 
court  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  was  unlit  to  hold  a  commis- 
sion in  Ins  Majesty's  service.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that 
the  word  of  honour  was  quite  sutticient  for  any  officer  to  give; 
we  now  take  the  aJfirmaUon  of  the  Quakers. 
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Treaty  of  El  Arisch — Rejected  by  Lord  Keith— Answer  of  Kleber— 
Observation»— Letter  of  Sir  S.  Smith  to  PouMielgue— Of  Lord  Ketth 
to  Klelwr — Death  of  the  latter — Forces  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Ef?ypt    Assomhle  in  Tctuan  bay — Proceed  to  Minorca  and  Malta- 
Sail  tlicnce  for  Marmorico  bay— ^ail  thence,  and  arrive  in  Aboukir 
Bay— List  of  regiments  and  officers  under  command  of  Sir  Rilph 
Al)ercr<itnbie  — Daring  enterprise — Escape  dT  the  RegGner^e — ^Landing 
of  the  British  army  effccfed    Severe  action  ntul  loss  of  our  troops — 
Battles  of  the  I3tli  and  2 1st  of  March— Death  uf  Sir  R.  Abercroinbie — 
Surrender  of  Aboukir  castle — Thu  English  cut  the  canal  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  render  the  lake  Mareotis  navigable — Junction  of  Turknh 
forces — Allies  advance  with  British  ffun  hoats  to  Roietta — Naval  force 
in  the  Mediu  rranojin— Tiie  surrender  of  Rhamnnie  -Capitulation  of 
Cairo — Rear  admiral  Blanket  in  the  Red  Sea — Indian  array  arrives  at 
Sues  under  Oeneral  Baird,  and  ships  of  war  with  troops  from  Bng^d 
enter  the  Red  Sear-Dinger  and  dmsters  in  that  navi(;ation— Disap- 
pointment of  Menou,  on  the  surrender  of  Belliard— History  of  Gau- 
theuume's  expedition  to  relieve  Ejiypt — He  is  unsuccessful,  but  cap- 
tures the  ^wiillsure,  and  returns  to  Toulon  -Thu  Iphigenia  burnt — 
Reinforoements  arrive  from  En|i|;land — Belliard's  army  embarked,  and 
sie^e  of  Alexandria  commenced — General  Coote  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city-  Surrender  of  Marabout — Knirlish  ships  enter  the  hartMMT 
— Capitulation  of  Alexandria — Observations — Official  letters. 

In  the  London  Gazette  of  the  29th  of  March,  1800,  we  find  it 
notified,  that  a  convention  had  heen  signed  between  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Sublime  Porte,  appointed  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  General  Dessaix  and  M.  Poussielgtie,  appointed 
by  General  Kleber,  by  which  it  was  agrreed  that  the  French 
troops  should  evacuate  Fgypt  and  return  to  France.  Tliir* 
treaty,  known  by  the  name  of  El  Arisch,  was  acceded  to  by 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  brought  home  by  Major  Douglas,  of 
the  marines,  who  had  gained  a  threat  share  of  honour  to  himself 
and  his  corps  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  allies  in  that 
country.    The  Turkish  vice-admiral,  Patrona  Bey,  had  been 
assassinated  in  a  mutiny  of  the  Janissaries,  at  Cyprus ;  and  Sir 
Sydney,  having  restored  order,  in  conjunction  with  the  nnt 
iWkish  naval  officer  in  command,  Seid  Ali  Bey,  proceeded  to 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  where  ffreat  events  wece  in 
preparation.   The  following  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty  i—' 
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1.  That  the  Porte  restore  to  France  all  possessions  which  nhe  may 

have  taken  from  her  (hiring  the  wnr. 

2.  That  ihe  relations  between  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  French 
republic  bo  re-esiablished  on  the  same  footing  us  before  the  war. 

3.  That  the  French  army  evacuate  Egypt,  with  arms  and  baggage, 
whenever  Uie  necessary  means  for  such  evacuation  shall  have  oeen 
procured,  and  withdraw  to  the  ports  which  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

On  hoard  the  Tigre^  Sth  Nivote^ 
year  Bih  (29th  December^  1799). 

.  _  .  PoUSSIBLOUB  AND  DbSSAIX. 

(A  true  copy).  g^^^^^  S^„„^ 

Considering  the  situation  of  the  continent  in  1799  and  1800, 
it  certMnly  was  desirable  that  the  army  of  Kleber  should  not 
be  added  to  the  forces  contending  against  the  allies  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Switierland,  and  Italy.  Lord  Keith,  furnisliod  with 
instructions  founded  on  these  sentiments  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  unknown  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  had  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  ileet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  receiving 
official  information  of  the  treaty  of  El  Ariscb,  he  refused  his 
ratification  as  far  as  it  regarded  Great  Britain,  and  addressed 
the  ibllowiug  letter  to  Kleber : — 

Sir,  Queen  Charlotte,  February^,  IROO. 

I  inform  you  that  I  have  received  positive  orders  from  his  Majesty 
to  consent  to  no  capitnlation  with  the  French  army  niider  your  com- 
mand in  Ef;-yjtt  and  Syria  unless  tiny  lay  down  iheir  arms,  and  snr- 
render  tlu'ni'^clvfs  prisoners  of  war,  uhandoninp^  all  the  ships  and  the 
stores  in  the  port  and  citadel  of  Alexandria  to  the  allied  powers ; 
and  thaty  in  case  of  such  capitulation,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  allow  any 
troops  to  return  to  France  before  they  are  exchanged. 

I  think  it  also  proper  to  inform  yon,  that  all  the  ships  hnvin<r 
French  troops  on  board,  and  sailinpf  from  that  country,  fnrnished 
with  passports  sirj-ned  hy  others  than  those  that  have  a  ri^ht  to  jr^'nnt 
them,  wdl  be  forced  hy  the  ofTicers  of  the  ships  which  I  command 
to  remain  at  Alexandria.  In  short,  the  vessels  which  shall  be  met 
returning  to  Europe  with  passports  granted  in  consequence  of  a 
separate  treaty  with  any  of  the  allied  powers  shall  be  detained  as 
prises,  and  all  persons  on  board  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

(Signed)  Kbith. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Keith  was  given  by  Kleber  in  ]iublic 
orders  to  his  army,  and  accompanied  with  the  following  laconic 
remark  :-— 

Soldiers,  we  know  how  to  reply  to  such  iasoleuce:  prepare  for 
battle. 

(Signed)  Klebeb. 

Tlie  threat  of  the  French  general  was  followed  by  the  mo9t 
intrepid  acts.    He  defeated  the  Turks,  and  regained  many 
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important  po=;ts.  which  he  had  either  evacnaf^d' or  lelV  in  an 
unguarded  state;  and  the  British  Govoninierrt,  speinof  th'^ir' 
error  too  late,  now  wi-^hed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Kl  Arisi-h. 
Tlie  rejection  of  it  was  certainly  ntifortunate.  Had  the  whole 
army  of  Kleber  been  upon  the  Rhine  or  in  Italv.  it  c*oul<l  not 
havf  caused  so  nmch  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  as  did  it< 
foii  il)le  expulsion  from  Kgypt.  It  (hverted  also  the  employ- 
ment of  a  vast  armament,  naval  and  military,  from  the  more 
imnudiate  necessities  of  the  state  in  the  Baltic  und  onthe  coast 
of  France.  '  .!..-.,.. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  determination  of  the  British  Go- 
verunuMit  that,  as  the  French  had  sent  an  army  to  Kgypt,  in 
that  country  it  should  remain  till  the  la^t  man  had  perisheil, 
unless  France  consented  to  make  a  peace  \tp<^n  fair  and  honour- 
able terms.  Whatever  may  have  been  thfi»  inotim  'df  ottl* 
Gfovernment,  the  set  eeHainly  placed  Sfif  S*fdne*f  Smilh  in  kn 
unpleasant  pfedionment.  He  wrote  imniedtatety  to  PomelelgQe 
explaining  the  fttots'  irMch  had'  led  to  the  unfortunate  mb- 
understanding. 

Lord  Keith  had  in  the  interval  neeeived  fVesh  instraetione, 
and  on  the  23d  of  April  his  lordship  addressed  the  fbiloiivHig 
letter  to  Moii9ieof  'PouSBtelgue>- 

Sir, 

I  have  {^iven  no  orders  or  anlliorlty  against  the  observance  of  the 
convention  between  the  Grand  Vizier  und  General  Kleber,  havlaj^ 
received  no  orders  on  this  head  from  the  King's  ministers.  Aceorf 
ingly,  I  was  of  opinion  that  his  Majestfr  should  not  lake  pi|rt  in  it; 
bnt  since  the  treaty  has  been  concluded*  his  Majesty  being  desirous  of 
showing  his  respect  for  his  allies,  I  have  received  insthictions  to 
allow  a  passnjre  for  the  French  troops,  and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
sending  to  Fii:\pt  orders  to  permit  lliein  to  reliirn  to  France  wiihoul 
disturbance.  At  ihe  same  lime  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  my  Kin^-, 
and  thos&'of  his  allies,  whose  stales  lie  in  (he  seas  through  which 
they  are  to  pass,  to  require  that  they  should  not  return  in  a  nia&&, 
nor  In  ships  of  war.  nor  in  armed  ships.  I  wished  likewise  that  the 
cartels  should  carry  no  merchandise  which  would  he  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations.  I  have  likewise  asked  of  General  Kleber  his  word 
of  honour  that  neither  he  nor  his  army  would  commit  any  hostilities 
ajrainst  the  coalesced  powers  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  Cieneral  Kleber 
will  find  the  conditions  perlecily  reasonable.  Captain  Hay*  has  re- 
ceived my  orders  to  allow  \()u  to  proceed  to  France  with  Adjutant- 
general  Cambis,  as  soon  as  lie  arrives  ai  Leghorn. 

(Signed)  Kbtth. 

This  letter  produced  no  farther  amicable  arran^einenl.  The 
FVench  array  continued  ita  operations,  and  the  Bntish  squaciron 

^  The  late  Cftptaia  John  Baker  tiay,  oftlw  Kayol  Navy. 
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blockadeil  tho  coast  of  Ej^^ypt  until  the  foUowint;  year,  the 
intcrmcdiafo  time  hc'incr  occupied  in  the  siege  and  blockade  of 
Genoa  and  Malta,  and  the  fniitles.^  summons  of  Cadiz ;  alter 
which  the  British  fleet  and  its  numerous  convoy  of  transports 
went  over  to  Tetuan  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  to  complete 
its  water  and  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions.  Here  they 
met  with  so  much  bad  weather  that  the  ships  lost  between  GO 
and  80  anchors  and  cables.  In  the  mean  time  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Kleber  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, — an  event 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in  Egypt. 

It  was  long  doubtful  how  this  fine  army  should  be  employed ; 
but  the  surrender  of  Malta  and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden^ 
where  Moreau^  in  the  December  preceding^  had  defeated  the 
Atirtriansj  probably  decided  the  Britigh  Cabinet  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt 

In  few  events  of  our  histoiy  has  the  military  honour  of 
Britain  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  than  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  they  landed  in  presence  of  a 
superior  force.  It  was  on  the  sands  of  Egypt  that  the  French 
first  learned  in  recent  times  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the- 
character  of  a  British  soldier. 

France  can  never  blot  from  her  history  her  shameful  treat- 
ment towards  that  unhappy  country^  whose  wrongs  were  avenged 
by  British  valour.  That  Bonaparte*s  ultimate  aim  was  the 
conquest  of  India  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  British  Govern- 
ment  of  India  was  soon  made  sensible  of  this  intention,  and  by 
a  timely  treaty  with  Aly  Khan,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  opposed  an 
effectual  barner  by  land  against  the  inroads  of  the  French 
armies.  This  treaty  had  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  checking 
a  meditated  expedition  of  the  Afghans,  who  were  preparing  to 
invade  Hindoostan.* 

Our  forces  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  durinof  the  winter 
montlis  at  Minorca  and  Malta.  About  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  Lord  Keith,  accompanied  by  Rear-admiral  Sir 
Richard  Hickerton,  had  collected  the  whole  of  the  force  in  the 
harbour  of  Valotte;  whence,  on  the  20th,  the  first  division 
sailed  for  the  harbour  of  Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Cara- 
mania,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  second  division  arrived  on  the 
3 1st  of  January,  and  the  commanders-in-chief  lost  no  time  in 
putting  their  men  and  ships  into  the  most  etlicient  stiite  for  the 
intended  campaign.  The  ships  of  war  and  transports  were 
immediately  supplied  with  as  much  fuel  and  water  as  they 
could  stow ;  the  troops  were  exercised  in  the  mode  of  getting 
into  the  boats,  landing  and  retreating  in  every  variety  of  cir- 


•  Vide  Sir  Joha  IdUlcolm's  fiiiioiy  qS  Foraia*  4to^  toL  iii.*  p. 
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cumstanccs.  Tliis  judicious  matiajcjement,  while  it  conduced 
both  16  the  houHh  of  the  men  and  their  perfection  in  the  ait  of 
war,  allowed  the  agents  of  transports  time  to  clean  and  ventilate 
their  vessels.  A  great  part  of  the  troops  were  landiKi  and 
placed  under  tents,  and  the  novel  sight  of  a  British  fleet  at 
anchor  in  this  noble  harbour  excited  the  admiratioD  and 
astonishment  of  the  Asiatics.  Three  weoks  wore  profitably 
employed  in  tliis  manner;  and  on  the  20th  of  February  the 
fleet  unmoored,  and  sailed  on  the  23d  for  the  coast  of  K?yi»f. 
The  number  of  vessels  assembled  on  this  oecasion,  inclmliiii; 
hired  Greeks,  amounted  to  175  sail.  A  gale  of  wind  soon 
eompellcd  the  Greeks,  and  some  ot"  the  smaller  vessels,  to  nin 
for  Cyju  tis  ;  while  the  admiral  eontinued  his  course  to  the 
place  of  his  destination,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  unhealthy 
climate,  with  every  local  disadvantage  and  every  possible  priva- 
tion. Maps  and  charts  ofthe  coast  or  interior  were  scarce,  and 
not  to  be  (le])ended  on.  The  only  ])ersons  acfpiairited  with  the 
coast  were  Captain  the  Honourable  Courtney  Hoyle,  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  near  Damietta,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  serving  with  Lord 
Keith  in  the  expedition. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  ships,  with  their  captains, 
employed  :— 

Ship*,  QuHt,  Captaint. 

Foodroyant  jAdmn^O^rd  Keith,  W 

Afaz   80  Honourable  A.  F.Coclmiie. 

Minotaur  .    .    •    •    •  74  Thomas  Louis. 

Northumberland   •    .    •  74  George  Martin. 

Tigre   74  Sir  W.  Sydney  Smith,  Knight. 

v^-^  -o  J  Rear-admiral  Sir  R.  Bickerton, 

  ^®  \William  Hope. 

Flora  ••••••  86  Rob«rt  lli^lcton. 

Penelope  •    »    •    •    »  86  Henry  Blackwood. 

Trusty  ••••••  50  Alennder  Wilaon. 

Pique  .     •    •    «    t    •  36  James  Young. 

Greyhound.    •    •    •    •  82  Charles  Of^le. 

Di^termin^e     •    •    •    •  8S  John  Clarke  Serle. 

Dictator  .    •     •  64  James  Hardy. 

Deia  (flute)    ....  64  Robert  Reduill. 

Inflexible  (ditto)  ...  64  Benjamin  William  Page. 

Eoropa  (ditto) .    •    •    •  60  Jamei  Stephenaon. 

Stately  64  George  Scott. 

Braakel  (flute).    ...  64  George  Clarke. 

'  SanUi  Dorotea  •    •    .    •  86  Hugh  Dowoman. 

Diadto    «    .   •    •    •  64  JohaLatmout.  * 
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FloreBiiroT 


36    John  Broughton. 


Renomi 


Expeditieli  (flnte) »  » 
Charon  (ditto) .  .  . 
Renomm^e- (dUto)  .  •  % 
Toivterelle  (ditto)  . 
Modeste  (ditto) 
Cynthia  (ditto)  « 
Astrca  (ditto)  . 
Tartarus  (l>omb)  . 
Tcrnng^Mit.  •  - 
Eurus  (flute)  .  . 
Druid  (ditto)  .  . 
Resource  (ditto)  , 
Alligator  (ditto)  , 
Romidus  (ditto)  • 
Vestal  (ditto)  .  . 
Thetis  (diWo)  .  . 
Reguius  (ditto) 
IiMMHistant  (ditto)* 
Thisbe  (ditto)  .  . 
Hebe  (ditto)  .  . 
Winchelsea  (ditto). 
Transfer  (sloop)  • 
Roebuck  (flute) 
Experiment  (ditto) 
Cyclops  (dilto)  . 
Pallas  (ditto)  .  . 
Heiofne  (ditto)  • 
Ulsrttea.(dUto)t  • 
Dido  (ditto)  .  . 
Fury  "(bomb)  .  • 
Dolphin  (flute).  • 
Minorca  (sloop)  • 
Blonde  (flute)  . 
Victorieuse  (sloop) . 
Port  Mahon  (ditto) 
Pegasus  (flata)  • 
Ipliigenia  (ditto)  • 
Niger  (ditto)  .  • 
Petterel  (sloop) 
Cameleon  (ditto)  • 
Mondovi  (ditto)  • 
Ceres  (tlute)  .  . 


J  Rear-admiral  Sir  J,  Warren,* 
lJb\  L,  MaiUand. 


44  Thomas  Wilson. 

44  Richard  Bridges. 

36  Peter  M*Kelhir^ 

82  John  Furp;usson. 

36  Martin  Hinton. 

18  John  Dick. 

32  Peter  Riboleau. 

Tkomas  Hand.  - 

.18  William  Skipsey. 

32  Dan.  Oliv.  Guton. 

32  Charles  Apthorpe. 

28  John  CrisjM>» 

28  Georofe  Bowen. 

36  John  Culverhouse. 

28  Valentine  Collard. 

36  Henry  E.  R.  Baker. 

44  Thomas  Pressland. 

36  Jcdin  Ayscough. 

S8  John  Morrison. 

38  Oieorge  Reynolds. 

3d  John  H  alley. 

John  Nicliolas. 

44  John  Buchanan. 

44  John  G.  Savflle, 

28  John  Fyffe. 

32  Jdseph  Edmonds. 

82  jahfiHm. 

44  G^r|(e  fSkcftst. 

28  David  Colby. 

Richard  Curry. 

44  James  Dalrymple. 

16  GeoFije  Millar. 

32  John  Hiirn. 

14  John  Richards. 

16  William  Boehanan. 

28  John  Pengelly. 

82  Hassard  Stackpoole. 

32  James  Hillyar, 

18  Charles  Inglis. 

Edward  O'Bryen. 

John  Stewart. 

82  James  Russell. 


«  Jmacd  ibeflMtinlbyi  thsit  ivata 
BMBSS  wa  csmiotoMaia. 
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The  forces  \imler  tlio  romniand  of  Lieut onant-gencral  Sir 
TJalph  AlxMcroiiiblc  ainouiitt  il  to  a\)o\it  15,CK)0  ii^en^  of  whom, 
not  moil'  than  i-i.(H)0  wciv  til  to  t;iko  ilie  field. 

List  of  the  Regiments  and  General  Officers  employed  in  EgyM^ 

in  X801;— 

Guards  ....... 


} 
\ 


Biajor-geneml  Ludlow* 

Major«>geuerai  Coote. 


1st  or  Royal,  2d  Battalioo 
3  Rattalions,  54th  . 

92d  

8th  

18th  V  Major-genenl  Craddoek. 

9001  

2(1,  or  Qaeen*s  .    •    •  , 

50th  

79(h  I.  , 

ISth  

30lh  

44lli  

89th  

Minorca  

De  Rolle*ii  '  

Dillon's  .  '  

Reterve. 

40th,  Flank  Company  . 

23d  

28th  


>  Major-geoenl  Lord  Cam. 


>  Brigadicr^general  Doyle. 


Major-general  Stuait. 


Majof^-'genenl  Moore« 
Bri^dler-gencral  DUkca. 


4 

I  Brigadiei^-general  Finch. 

Brigadier-general  Lawson. 


42d 

58th 

Corsican  Ranijcrs  . 
Detachment,  11th  Dragoon» 
Ditto,  Ilom|)esch's  Regiment 
12ih  Dragoons  .... 
26tli  Dragoons  .... 
Artillery  and  Pioneers  . 

AccordinjTj  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,"  vol.  i.  p.  97,  wo 
are  to  believtj  that  Menoii,  who  had  succeeded  Kleber  in  tho 
cointnand  of  the  army,  had  in  did'ereut  garrisons  of  Egypt 
30,000  men. 

It  must  be  allowed,  even  accordinfy  to  the  calculation  of  the 
supposed  strenj^ih  of  the  enemy,  tliat  to  attack,  with  such  a 
force  as  ours,  the  possessors  of  a  country  strengthened  by  I  lie 
advantages  of  fortified  posts,  a  numerous  cavalry,  a  powerful 
artillery,  and  a  perfect  accjuaintance  with  those  few  points  where 
a  debarkation  was  practicable,  was  an  enter[)rise  of  the  most 
deaperatc  character.  What,  then,  must  be  the  astonishment 
of  all  military  men  at  the  success  of  the  expedition,  when  the 
real  fiwce  of  tile  enemy  b  ascertained  ? 
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Soon  aller  the  British  fleet  bad  sailed,  one  of  the  Greek 
(raiisporfs  foundered  with  a  cargo  of  mules ;  and  others,  under 
the  same  flag,  parted  company  from  bad  sailing ;  so  that  our 
force  was  still  farther  reduced  in  number  of  cavalry  and  artillery 

horses,  with  which  these  vessels  were  laden* 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  fleet  was  joined  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  La  Pique,  commandod  by  Captain  Young,  who  had 
under  his  orders  a  number  of  transports  laden  with  provisions. 
On  the  1st  of  March  the  look-out  ship  made  the  Arab's 
Tower,  and  on  the  following  nioniiiij:^  the  fleet  anchored  in 
Aboukir  bay,  the  shi])s  of  war  lying  nearly  on  the  spot  where 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  cables  of  the  Foudroyant  were 
saitl  to  have  been  chafed  by  the  wreck  of  the  Orient.  It  was  u 
serious  loss  to  the  army,  and  a  bad  omen  of  its  future  succe-s, 
to  learn,  on  its  arrival,  that  Major  Makarras,  an  enterpri>in«( 
oilicer,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  f]jain  intelligence,  had  been 
killed,  and  Major  Fletcher,  who  accompanied  him,  had  been 
taken  prisoner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March  a  French  frigate  was  .seen 
running  into  Alexandria,  where  she  anchored  in  safety.  It 
appeared  afterward  that  her  name  was  the  Regeneree ;  that 
she  had  heen  in  company  with  the  British  fleet  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  day,  having  joined  tbemjin  the  night ;  that  she 
had  answered  all  the  signau,  and  was  so  admirahly  conducted 
as  never  once  to  excite  suspicion.  She  brought  with  her  600 
artillerymen,  besides  ordnance  and  other  stores, — a  supply  of 
vast  importance  at  that  time  to  Menou.  The  frigates  Egypti- 
enne  and  Justice  had  got  in  a  short  time  previously,  with 
similar  cargoes ;  and  on  the  night  between  the  2d  and  Sd  the 
Lodi  brig  also  got  into  the  same  port. 

The  continuance  of  bad  weather  prevented  any  movement 
among  the  troops  or  boats  for  one  week ;  a  misfortune  to  us, 
and  an  advantage  to  the  enemy,  of  which  they  ably  a\  ailed 
themselves.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  at  two  o'clock,  the 
first  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  reser\'e,  under  the 
orders  of  Major-general  Moore,  the  brigade  of  Guards  under 
Major-general  Ludlow .  with  some  other  battalions,  amounting 
to  about  5,000  men,  the  whole  commanded  by  Major-genenu 
Coote,  assembled  in  the  boats;  while  the  remainder  of  the  fnst 
and  second  brigades  were  placed  on  board  of  ships  near  the 
shore,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  give  inmiediate  support  after 
the  first  landing  was  elVected.  So  great  was  the  extent  of 
ground  occupied  by  the  fleet,  that  it  was  not  till  nine  o'clock 
m  the  mornintr  that  the  whole  of  these  "allant  men  were  Dre- 
pared  to  land,  in  face  of  an  enemy  on  a  conunandinj;  lu  ii:iit. 

The  ba^  of  Aboukir  appears  to  have  been  the  only  bpot 
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known  to  t)io  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  adaptfd  tar  the 
diaembariuition^  and  where  a  constant  intercourse  cofdd  be  kept 
up  with  the  fleet,  on  which  the  army  was  entirely  dependent  for 
its  support.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  previously  reconnoitred 
the  ground,  instructed  the  men  that  where  date-trees  grew  they 
woukL  find  fresh  water  by  digging ;  and  this  proved  to  be  in- 
variably the  case. 

The  arrangement  for  landing  the  troops  was  completed  under 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  Captain  William 
Young;  who,  on  joining  the  admiral,  received  the  tem^mrary 
appointment  of  captain  of  the  fleet, — situation  which  he  filled 
witn  great  advantage  to  the  service. 

The  number  of  flat  boats  was  60,  each  conveying  50 
soldiers ;  there  were  93  launches  or  long  boats,  each  eonviey- 
ing  on  an  average  30  soldiers ;  142  rowing-boats,  each  con- 
taining (besides  their  crews)  8  soldiers;  14  launch,  each 
having  a  field-piece  and  her  own  carronade,  25  seamen,  and  8 
artillerymen,  besides  boats'  crews;  and  14  rowing-boats  to^tow 
theniL 

The  number  of  troops  landed  was  .  •  6,544 
Seamen  and  artillerymen .  •    •    .    .  462 

Total    .    •    •  7,006 

Six  launches  were  in  the  centre,  two  on  each  wing,  and  two 
between  the  wing  and  the  centre.  These  were  all  towinl  ])y  the 
boats  of  the  ships  of  war.  and  kept  in  exact  line  with  the  flat 
boiits,  landintT  at  the  same  moment.  All  lon^  boats  and  launches, 
having  either  trooj)s  or  ordnance  stores,  were  towed  by  the 
ships'  boats  in  tiie  rear  of  the  flat  boats  ;  and  these  were  al>o 
followed  by  other  rowing-boats,  to  j)ick  up  men  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. The  flat  boats  were  not  towed,  but  rowed  by  the  crews 
appointed  to  them. 

The  boats  carrying  the  same  regiments  were  next  to  oacli 
other,  so  that  each  company  on  landing  found  itself  as  it  should 
stand  on  parade;  and  the  exact  line  abreast  was  so  well  pre- 
served, that  all  the  boats  with  troops  and  gims  touched  the 
beach  at  the  same  moment  The  men  formed  in  line,  fired, 
charged,  and  advanced,  with  a  coolness  and  precision  that 
must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  checking  the  ardimr  of  their 
opponents.  The  field-pieces,  placed  on  skids  in  the  launches, 
were  landed  with  ease  and  celerity,  and  commenced  firing 
almost  at  the  same  moment  with  the  in&ntry.  These  guiis 
were  brought  into  action  by  the  seamen,  25  being  attached  to 
each,  with  drag-ropes. 
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Captaia  tho  Ilonoiirablo  A.  Cochrane,  of  the  Ajax,  led  this 
ilivisiou  in  his  gigr  ;  fram  the  centre  he  cfave  the  siornal  to 
advance,  and  was  answered  by  tlie  aninniting  cheers  of  tlic 
soldiers  and  saiUji*s ;  the  boats  gaHantly  rushing  in,  and  tlie 
crews  vyin<;  with  each  other  to  train  the  beach,  and  be  the  first 
to  hind.  'J'he  care  of  tlie  artillei  y  ^vas  intrusted  to  Sir  Sychiey 
Smith,  of  the  Tigre,  with  the  Captains  Uibolenn.  Guion,  Sa- 
ville,  Burn,  and  Ilillyar.  The  'J'artarus  and  Fury  bombs 
threw  shells  into  the  enemy's  cam}),  while  the  Petlerel,  Ca- 
meleon,  and  Minorca  sloops,  with  their  broadsides  to  the  bcacb^ 
kept  uj)  a  constant  fire  on  the  French  colunnis. 

Captains  Stephenson,  Scott,  Larmour,  Apthorpe,  and  Morri- 
son, of  the  Europa,  Stately,  Diadem,  Druid,  and  Thisbc  troop- 
ilups,  conducted  tbcir  respective  subdivisions. 

The  French  were  not  idlo  spectators  of  this  beautiful  and 
animating  scene^  and  their  arrangements  were  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  meditated  attack.  The  ascent  from  the  water  s  edge 
was  a  steep  and  loose  sand,  terminating  in  broken  rock.  On 
the  top  of  this  ridge  they  had  placed  heavy  guns  and  mortars, 
filling  up  the  intervals  between  each  battery  witK  strong  bodies 
of  infantry,  who  were  concealed  by  the  sandhills,  so  that  their 

n'tion  was  not  known  till  they  fired.  Their  fianks  were  pro- 
xl  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  a  force  with  which  our  army  was 
at  that  time  unprovided;  and  heavy  artillery  enfiladed  the 
beach  from  each  wing  of  their  infrenchments. 

This  grand  display  of  military  parade  and  valour  was  never 
perhaps  surpassed  in  interest  in  the  annals  of  war;  and  awful 
was  the  short  suspense  between  the  putting  off  from  the  Mon- 
dovi,  and  the  opening  of  the  enemy's  fire.  The  first  three 
.shots  were  to  try  the  distance ;  and,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  boats  were  within  tlie  reach  of  grape,  the  whole  line  of 
artillery  from  right  to  left  began  a  fire  which  converted  the 
surface  of  the  water  into  a  sheet  of  foam.  Sfiot  and  shells  fell 
in  showers  among  the  boats;  broke  the  oars,  wounded  some 
men,  killed  others,  and  sank  one  boat,  with  50  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  The  answer  to  this  salute  was  three  cheers,  and 
**  Huzza,  my  boys  !  give  way,*  and  let  s  be  at  them."  Ke- 
doublin«^  their  eneptry,  and  straining  e\ery  sinew^  the  seamen 
plied  thi'ir  oars;  the  soldiers  backed  them,  impatient  to  reach 
the  lantl ;  and,  scarcely  j^ivinj^  tlie  boats  time  to  to\ich  the  beach, 
they  leaped  on  the  shore,  formed  in  line,  received  a  charj^e 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  dispersed  it,  pushed  forward.  f]^aiiicd 
the  summit,  and  routed  the  infantry  while  th(»  n^st  of  tlu*  army 


*  •<  Give  way,"  or<'  give  the  boats  head-Wljr«"  nwtoa  oert  youxMlfeti  to  in- 

creasu  Urn  way  oi  velocity  of  the  bout 
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wore  disembarkinjy.  The  scanieTi,  haviiip^  landed  their  |^ns 
and  stores,  iustautiy  returned  to  the  sthi'^s  lor  ihm  scooad  divi- 
sion.        ■  •  ■'       *        ■'  '*      '  •       *  'ff        '  !,.,-,..!.-  .    .  , .  > 

Hie  French,  it  must  be  admitted,  met  their  invaders  with  the 
saiqe  gallantry  as  the  Britons  encountered  the  first  Konian 
army  on  the  siiores  of  Kent.  They  camo  down  so  close  as  to 
use  their  sabres ;  and  a  soldier  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  pieoe 
to'the  hdad  of  Lieutenant  H.  JoUifG^y  oTthe  Guvdk;  .the^ttall 
puned  ihroiigh  hik  bat;  aad^-^ann^  FnaMoaaA^M  dwi» 
piemd  with  BrteiBh  bayonets*  i  •     -  ' 

The  troops  which  first  ascended  tUe  Mlt'ltero  tJw  38d 
ragimentt  and  ibiir  flabk  cooMiiiss  of  the  40lh«*utiter  the  eom- 
malid  of  CaloBel  Spencer.  '  ^*fi8th  ^atid  ^fld  Imnddd  mwtier 
the  oooimand'of  Brigtkdier^gtiieral  OakM^'wUo  wwi  attdehed  to 
the  nsenre,  under  Major-general  Moore.  *  ThediaranfaaikBtioii 
was  oompleted  oa  tbo  8th  j  and  tha  hody  ^which  first  landed, 
moving*  forward  hnmedtataly,  «titie  unthin  sight  ef  the  enemy, 
who  were  drawn  up  on  an  sultantaeeoas  ridge,  with  tiieir  right 
to  'the  canal  of  Alexandnnf  and  S»ir  left  to  the^sc^  After 
some  skirmishin^r,  tiut  no^regular  engagement,  the  Freneb  Aed^ 
leaving  the  British  masters  of  the  narww  field  of  battle. 

The  whole  of  the  first  division,  ha\nng  landed  before  nighty 
were 'joined  by  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromble;  from.  tha 
castle  of  Aboukh'  on  his  right,  and  the  out  of  the  istbmtis  on 
his  left,  he  advanced  with  his  army  three  miles  on  thi)  neck  of 
sand  lying  between  the  sea  and  tl:e  lake  of  Aboukir.  leaving  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles  toween  the  British  and  the  French 
camps.  In  this  position  the  armies  remained  till  the  ll^th. 
when  the  British  marched  forwaixl  to  attack  the  French,  who 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  some  risin<T  ground.  Our  troops 
moved  in  two  lines  from  tholof\,  the  reserve  coverinf;  the  moiv- 
ment  on  the  rifjht.  A  division  of  gun-boats  and  launches,  with 
carronades,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Maithmd  autl 
Uillyar,  accompanied  the  army,  and  covered  its  wings  on  the 
lake  of  Aboukir  and  the  sea.  '  •  " 

The  enemy's  cavalry  descended  from  the  heights,  and  made 
a  furious  charge,  which  was  repelled  hy  the  DOth  and 
regiments.  The  British  steadily  advancing,  the  Frencli  re- 
treated to  their  lines  on  the  heights  l)efore  Alexandria;  in 
effecting  which  they  were  charged  by  Dillon's  regiment,  who 
took  two  of  their  guns,  which  were  immedialbly  turii^  agaioiit 
their  former  possessors.  *  • 

Sir  Ralph  Aberofombie,  determlnad  toininiw  hil  advantage, 
pressed  on,  and  was  nobly  seconded  by  xM  Geamis  Hafecfaiii- 
son  and  Moore.  General  Hut4?hinson,  instantly  ocoopyin  g  aa 
emimikce,  detached  tha  44th  re^iminl'to  oiony  a  bridge  oa  the 
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canal  of  Alexandnai  which  was  accomplished  in  high  military 
styler:  but  here  the  French  made  a  stand,  and  our  gallant 
troops,  exposed  to  a  most  destnictiTe  fire»  were  mowed  down 
by  tbthr  avtiUay  with  aknoift  eomparatiTe  impiiiuty.  After 
amfciining  the  itrufdjeioat'eannoiiBdiiig  duriiig  the  greater  part 
9i  the  day,  •  the  general  retreated  -at  sunset  whh  very  severe 

The'Castto^f  Aboiikir  cvpitukt^  on  the  18th,  and  on  the 
same  dbly  the  OqutaA  Bey  arrived  with  aTiirkkh  squadron, 
consistbg  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  four  A-igiAes-  and  corvettes, 
and  some  smaller  veesek. 

On  the  fiOth  a  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  seen  en- 
«  tnteg  AleiDattdriak  An  Arab  chief,  it  is  said»  sent  a  letter  to 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Menon,  witk  a  large  army,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  attack  and  surprise  the  British  camp  the  nest  mominflf. 
Although  this  intellige&ce  did  not  rw&m  much  eredit  at  head- 
quarters, it  was  sooti .amply  eonfirtaed* 

At  half  past  three  on  themoKnin^  of  the  21st  the  enemy 
attacked  the  right  of  our  aimy*  and  the  action  beeanie  general 
Never  was  Biitish  valour  more  conspicuous,  never  were  men 
more  fatally  undeceived  than  the  French  on  this  occasion,  when, 
judging  from  the  events  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  they  had 
fondly  flattered  themselvrs  that  they  should  drive  tlio 
"  cnwardhf  iLiiirlish  into  the  Aca^  Although  possessing  an 
ininiense  superiority  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  French  were 
at  all  ])Qinls  defealed  ;  and,  but  for  the  want  of  annnunition  on 
our  side,  their  army  would  have  been  annihilated.  Menou  re- 
tired in  good  order,  and  the  action  ceased  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  troo])s  being  left  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
allijoijgh  with  a  victory  dearly  pnrchased. 

The  captains  of  the  navy  bcrving  on  shore  with  the  army 
attended  to  the  artillery  in  the  great  battery.  The  sailors  car- 
ried the  ammuiution,  and  kept  up  the  supply  as  well  as  a  deep 
sand  and  the  distance  of  transportation  would  admit.  The 
Turks  also  assisted  at  this  work,  but  were  much  retarded  by 
their  timid  custom  of  lying  down  to  avoid  a  shot. 

Captain  M'Kellar,  of  the  royal  navy,  commanded  the  divi- 
sion of  gun-boats  -at  the  entrance  of  the  lake«  The  division 
stationed  on  the  right  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Maitiand,  of  the  royal  navy,  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  sent  for  the  express  purpose,  and  who,  on  a  com- 
manding elevation  within  lialf  musket-shot,  poured  a  heavy 
fire  upon  them.  They,  however,  kept  their  position,  and  com* 
pelled  their  assaiknta  to  retreat. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  hax'mg  broken  his  sword.  Sir  Ralph 
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Abcrcrombic  presented  him  with  his  own  on  the  field  of  hattle; 
a  jn'ct'ious  ineniorlal,  if  we  Jissociate  with  tlie  gift  itself  vhi* 
diameter  of  the  men,  the  scene,  the  oeeasion,  and  the  events! 
'I'iie  general  and  Sir  Sydney  were  both  woimded  ;  but  tlie 
gallant  Abereronible  was  doomed  never  to  revisit  the  land  for 
whicli  he  had  fought  and  bled.  He  reeeivcxl  a  nui-^ket -shot  in 
tlie  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  and  was  soon  after  rt^movril  to  the 
Foudruyant,  where  he  expired  uu  tlu'  "JMh  of  Ma reh  :  his  Uxly 
was  eonv("ved  to  Malta,  and  was  interred  with  iiiiiit.irv  honours. 
1  besides  the  lamented  chief,  we  lost  m  the  diti'erent  battle 
follows 

Rf'tiirn  r)f  Killi^d  arul  JVnjtnrf^'il  in  thr  B  ifUr<, 
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The  forces  of  the  contending  armies  on  that  day,  by  the 
most  accurate  returns,  were  as  follow  :— 

Prencli,  includinj^  1,500  cavalry  9,700 

Jkitish,  hy  reduction  from  various  casualties,  <lid  notl  ,^ 
amount,  including  300  cavalry,  to  .....)  * 

The  fate  of  Egypt  was  not  decided  by  this  victory,  althougli 

it  must  be  admitted  tliat  our  army  derived  great  advanta<ifos  from 
their  success.  The  Araljs  who  beheld  the  battle,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  I^ritish  forces  would  remain  masters  of  I^gypl, 
and  they  flocked  into  the  camp  with  provisions  of  every  kind. 

Our  forces  by  land  and  sea  owed  their  suce<'ss  in  some 
measure  to  circumstances  of  apparently  local  disadvantatjo.  but 
which  by  accident  and  ingenuity  were  converted  into  st)uire>of 
annoyance  and  di^cointiture  lo  the  enemy.  In  the  receni 
atVair  of  the  21st  (Jeneral  Hoiz  had  fallen,  and  in  his  pocket 
was  found  a  letter  from  Menon,  expressln<r  a  fear  that  the 
Engflish  had  cut  the  dyke  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  tlnis 
let  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  into  Lake  Mareotis.  From 
that  mouKMit  the  ])rojoct  was  decided  <.n  :  thoii;;h  the  com- 
niantlcr-in-cliief  gave  his  consent  with  great  reluctance,  it  was 
hailed  with  the  unanimous  shouts  uf  both  army  and  navy  as 
the  certain  precursor  of  destruction  to  the  enemy.    No  booner 
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were  tb^  gaps  completed  tjian  the  water  nidied  in  with  au 
impetuosity  aumost  terrific  to  the  spectators. 

The-  citv  of  Alexandria  now  became  invested — on  the  north 
by  sea  fm  the  British  fleet ;  on  the  south  by  the  waters  of  the 
tSke,  covered  with  pur  gun-boats  and  armed  Uumches ;  on  the 
east  of  the  town,  occupying  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,'  was 
the  army  of  General  Hutchinson.  The  west  only  remulned 
open,  and  on  that  side  we  shall  soon  see  the  enemy  enclosed, 
and  the  investment  completed. 

A  marine  battalion  served  in  Egypt,  formed  by  detachments 
from  the  difTiToiU  ships  of  war,  and  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Smith:  they  were  attached  to  the  brigade  of 
Major-general  Coote. 

On  the  25th  of  >Tarch  the  Capitan  Pacha,  with  five  sail  of 
the  line,  and  5,000  Turks  and  Albanians,  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir.  Colonel  Spencer  was  detached  to  Rosetta  with 
4,000  Turks  and  a  body  of  British  troops.  On  the  Uth  of 
May  he  defeated  General  La  Grange,  at  Rhamanie,  and 
iMitered  that  place  without  opposition.  The  land  forces  were 
attended  in  their  progress  up  the  Nile  by  a  stroiij;  escort  of  Bri- 
tish gun-boats  and  launches,  under  the  connnand  of  Captain  Ste- 
j)henson,  supported  by  Captains  Morrison,  Curry,  and  lliilyar, 
of  I  he  royal  navy.  These  valuable  auxiliaries  proceeded  with 
couragfo  and  succ^iss,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  their 
guiib  to  bear  on  the  French  cavalry,  which  they  greiitly  an- 
noyed in  its  retreat.  Lieutenant  llobbs,  of  the  Delft,  of  04 
guns,  was  killed,  with  some  of  his  men ;  but  in  other  rcsix*cts 
the  loss  was  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  combine<l  movement.  The  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Keith,  employed  at  this  thne  m  the 
Medherranean  station,  condsted  of 


2  ghips  of  80  guus 

U      ,   74 

7    64 

4     ,   50 

n  .    ;   44 

40  frigates,  from   88  to  24 

sloops,  from   18  to  16 


91  sail. 

Three  bombs,  and  a  numlier  of  frun-boats  and  schooners  ;  besides 
the  Turkish  auxiliaries  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  frig^atcs,  und  sloops. 

Most  of  the  sixty-fours,  fifties,  forty-fours,  and  many  of  the 
frigates,  were  fitted  as  troop-shi|)S,  witli  a  short  complement  of 
men^  only  hall'  their  guns,  and  with  light  masts  and  yards. 
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Hlh^bly  displayed  in  tliis'tiiemorable  tamnaigti.  

'  Wi  our  ^osseiiskm  of  Rhamanits  ifha  mo^mento'of  tMnretich 

dio  Stiii^' BelHai^' lit  Cairo,  M^'M^nbii  at  AJ^MOMt^ 
iif^  lifltecttialTy  'ctit  '6ff)l  ^liA  tfte  'Jjassage  df  the  wass 
kiflrA^^  otrr  md  'foMf6;  'dM'otir  bi^V^  arfillcry^Hs 
OiL'AkS;'  1^  tlie.  !i&ii)iyV<:<Hn?^i<^  'df'llte^aWnytandliaTy 
br^at6dthe  xt^j  for  the  fitial  evacutttiMi'bf'Egy^  by  th« 
F!TiiA,  wb6i''frohl  the  time  of  their  *i?hbark1ng  at  Tonlon, 
hai§'BJf|icticliccd  iiothing  bilt  niisfottime,  'd?sg¥aC(i; -and  misery. 

On  the  14th  of  May  a  valuable  convoy  orDgertees,  loaded 
With  vttno,  sph-its,  clothing,  and  specie  foi*  the  army,  Vas  inter- 
cepted by  iinr  forces,  on  its  T^'ay  down  the  Nil^  ;  and  oa  the 
17ttl  the  ar^y  effected  the  tst^ur^  of  a  body  of  €00  and 
ki  coriv6y  of  550  camels,  laden  ^^^thh'provlsiohfi. 
'  The4>ench  were  still  in  Ca^ro,  and  held  'Gi63^a>  \vith  other 
itrbng  places.  Tlie  Bnlish  general  adN^nciiig  tipofi  tliem,  iri 
t*onjunction  with  th6  Grancf  Viticr,  hisTui'ki^h  ally,  and  the 
army  under  hig  command,  compelled  Belhard  to  sign  the 
capitulation  of  Cairo  on  the  27th  of  J\inc;  and  to  evacuate 
that  phice  and  Geza  on  the  loth  of  July,  just  a  fortnight 
before  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  would  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  operations  of  a  besieging  army. 

The  French,  who  landed  in  Kjiyi^t  with  the  hopes  of  ex- 
pelling u^  from  India,  little  expected  that  a  British  army  from 
that  quarter  of  the  world  would  help  to  drive  tliern  baek  to 
Europe.  As  soon  as  the  Marcpiis  Wellesley  heartl  of  tlie 
object  of  the  French  {general,  lie  desisted  from  an  expedition 
a^jainst  Manilla,  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  An  overland 
despatch  too  from  I''n<^land  tuning  reached  Admiral  Kainier  at 
the  siime  time,  acq\iainting him  that  the  French  intended  settin^r 
up  the  frames  of  ships  of  war  at  Suez,  previo\isly  pre]»arcd  in 
Finance, he  despatched  the  Centurion,  of  50  guns,  Ca];tain  J.  S. 
Kainier,  from  Bombay.  She  arrived  at  Mocha  in  December, 
1 798,  and  found  there  the  Albatross  brig  of  war.  From  reports 
which  came  down  from  ^gypt.  Captain  Rainier  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  proceed  up  to  Sues;  and  these  ware,  we  believe,  the 
liivt  British' veinels  of  war  that  had  ever  vyted  the  head  of  die 
Red  Sea.  On  hfs  return  from  Suez  Captain  Rainier  found 
R^ar-admiral  Blanlrat  at  Mocha«  in  the  Leopard^  of  50  guns, 
with  the  D»dalu8>  ot  32,  and  the  Orestes,  of  18  guns. 

Rear-admiral  Blanket  having  acquired  much  local  Itnowledgia 
by  thib  toy  age.  Was  sent  again  in  the  following  year  to  eonduct 
the  IifdSAh  army,  trhen  he  was  joined  by  l^ir  nome  ]\>phami 
in  the  Roiiiotey.  Admiral  Blaoket  dying  soon  «fter,  dptaiii 
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leaving  the  direcQoQ,  of  ,tbflt.,ili^val.  lorpfs,  un^iprothfi,  ahl^ 
manaflBmppt  of.  Sir.  j^onie.Popham..  tThis  squadrQO  was  t\igreo 
moixths  walking  up  to.  ^uea^:wKicb  U 1 4i4  90t.  n^Uilik  ti)l  A^riU 
Colpnel,  L)oyd«  woo  cpmnxa^dod  the  detfu;)upM|i|t  thc^ie  ships, 
instantly  proeee^^  tQ^Jj^  tb^  Bridsh  fbvced  oSjth^.bplilkSiQf 
the  Nile  before  Cairo*  ami , effected  the  junction  9fi-er  one.of 
tlic  most  painful  uiart  hes  ever  accomplisl;*edj»  some  of  his  njeb 
haying  perished  vvitli  thirst  in  the  desert  Tfhe  distance  from 
Suez  to  Cairo  is  ^bout  $8  miles;  but  he  was  {advised  by  the 
ffuides  to  make  it  mpre  .qrcjuilOHS>  Jp.  order..  t9  avoi4  a.^pqrior 
S«ce  of  t)i^  enemy. 

The  army  of  General  Baird,  which  had  been  collected  from 
Bengal  and  Madius,  fortho  purpose  of  joining  the  British  army 
in  Kgypt,  rendezvoused  at  Colurabo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  had  a  very  long  passage  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  It 
was  not  till  the  30th  of  June  that  the  general  reached  Kenneh, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  nor  till  the  latter  end  of  July  that 
ho  had  assembled  the  principal  part  of  his  forces,  which 
amounted  to  6,000  rank  Hud  tile,  including  the  royal  and 
Bengal  horse  artillery.  The  juncliun  of  Sir  Home  Popham, 
in  the  Roniney,  and  Captain  Sauce,  in  the  Sensible,  of  32  guns, 
with  a  detachment  from  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  proves  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  our  Government  tQ^  carry  Us  pl^ns 
into  execution. 

The  vessels  sailed  from  the  Cape  on  the  28th  of  February, 
181) I,  and  were  followed  on  the  30th  of  March  by  thp  Sheer- 
ncss,  of  44,  armed  en  flute,  commanded  bv  Captain  J.  S. 
Carden,  and  the  Wilhelipinii,  by  tl)e  late  Sir  James  iii|i|^.  The 
61st  regunent,  which  they  conveyed  to  Cossiert  lanfl^d  on  the 
10th  of  July,  after  a  passage  of  16  weeks  from  England^  and 
had  scarcely  one  sick  man  out  of  900.  The  army  of  jGeneral 
Baird  immediately  marched  forCairo^  sending  forward  Captain 
Mahany  with  a  party  to  dig  wcdla-Hi  precaution  from  which 
thev  derived  important  ben^t. 

The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea«  hitherto  ao  little  known,  was 
found  by  our  officers  to  he  a  more  arduous  undertaking  than 
any  other  they  had  encountered.  Rocks  and  shoals  innu- 
merable opposed  their  passage,  so  that  to  run  in  the  niglit 
time  was  mi  possible ;  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  of  skill  and 
seamanship,  1 7  sail  of  vessels  were  lost :  the  remainder  reached 
Mocha  and  Cossier  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  At  the  latter 
place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  army  disembarked, 
and  marched  through  the  desert  to  join  the  British  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Mocha  and  Co.>sier  arc  but  indilVerent 
harbours;  the  latter,  is  shoal«  and  opea  9a  the  east  and  south. 
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NoTio  of  tlio  har})0\ir«5  in  tlio  Red  Sea  are  f^oocl;  that  of  Jedda 
aj)])ears  to  lie  the  ])cs(,  but  its  entmnco  is  so  narrow  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  the  most  skilful  pilots,  and  La  Forte,  a 
noble  iMiglish  fni^ate,  was  wrecked  on  the  sunken  rock  which 
nearly  blocks  up  the  entrance.  On  the  23d  of  June  anotlier 
reinforcement  of  1,500  men,  Chasseurs  Britanniquos,  and 
Watteville's,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  from  MaUa:  and 
on  the  IGth  of  Autjust  General  Sir  John  Hutchinson  landed 

•  Try 

from  the  I'\)udr()yant,  and  took  the  command  of  the  forces  be- 
sieging Alexandria. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  French  army  of  Cairo  embarked  at 
Rosetta,  and  the  British  army  beheld  with  astonbhment  near 
.10,000  men,  with  50  pieces  of  artillery  and  ammunition*  defile 
before  tliem»  besides  an  irregular  body  of  natives.  The  arms 
and  artillery  remained  with  us. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  mortification  and  disappointment 
of  Menou  when  made  accjuainted  with  the  surrender  of  Cairo. 
He  had  calculated,  and  with  much  reason,  on  the  firmness  of 
that  garrison,  until  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  should  have 
(compelled  our  army  to  embark,  and  the  expected  arrival  of 
Gantheaume  with  succours  would  havci  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  our  united  forces  of  army  and  navy ;  but  the  French 
unanimously  desired  to  return  to  their  country.  Brave  as  the 
troops  of  that  nation  certainly  are,  they  could  not  endure  to 
face  death  in  the  horrible  shapes  with  which  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  shores  of  Egypt ;  nor  coidd  the  promises  of 
reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  restrain  the  army  of  Bdhard 
from  open  demonstrations  of  their  wishes. 

Admiral  Gantheaume,  it  appears,  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1801,  with  a  squadron  of  severi  sail*  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  a  land  force  of  5,000 
men,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions.  With  these  his  orders  were 
to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and  to  put  them  on  shore  at  all  hazards. 
Dispersed  by  a  f^ale  of  wind  on  the  night  of  their  de])arture, 
they  were  seen  by  the  Concorde,  which  engaged  the  Bravoure, 
and  gave  the  account  of  their  escape  to  Sir  lienry  Harvey,  oflT 
Ushant ;  and  while  Sir  Robert  Calder,  detached  in  pursuit  of 
him,  steered  for  Barbadoes,  Gantheaume  on  the  6th  of 
February  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  rejoined  all  his 
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sqiiaflron  on  the  10th  off  Cape  de  Grttt.  Sir  John  Warren,  who 
lay  ID  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  unprepared  for  sea,  dispatched  the 
Incendiary  sloop  to  watch  his  motions ;  huf  that  vrssel  wiis 
captured,  together  with  the  Success  frigate  and  Sprightly 
cut  tor,  and  by  them  the  French  adniiral  was  informed  tliat 
Lord  Keith  had  already  arrived  in  Aboukir  bay.  This  false 
intolligerire  was  the  cause  of  his  failun^  :  he  hauled  over  from 
tile  eoast  of  AlVion  to  the  shores  of  iMiiDpc  and  entered 
Toulon  with  liis  prizes.  Sailin*'  ajjain  on  the  19th  of  March, 
lie  wMs  now  closely  ])ursued  by  >ir  John  Warren,  wlio.  reachiiijr 
the  coast  of  l.^M'^  ^^^^  25lh  of  A])ril,  ohlifijeii  the  flyifig 
admiral  lo  abandon  his  desiprn,  and  return  once  mure  to  Toulon. 

AHer  the  siej^e  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  at  which  he  assisted, 
•  (Jantheaunu"  afjaiii  set  sail  for  KjjyjTt,  taking  with  him  three 
Neaii<»htan  fri^'ates,  whicli  tlie  ])eaeo  between  France  ami 
Naples  had  ])ut  into  his  ])owi'r ;  hut  sickness,  from  the  crowded 
statt;  of  his  ships,  obh^ed  him  to  send  hack  Kear-adniiral 
Linois  with  thn'c  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate.  This  otlicer, 
aller  some  refreshment  at  loulon,  was  ordered  to  Guliz;  but 
on  his  way  thither,  learning  that  the  port  was  blockaded  by 
Sir  James  Saumarez»  he  put  into  Aloeziras,  where  that  gallant 
officer  attacked  him,  as  we  have  uready  related.  The  per- 
severing Gantheaume>,  stiU  eluding  the  search  of  Sir  John 
Warren,  attempted,  about  the  8th  of  June,  to  land  his  troops 
four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Arahs*  Tower;  but  being 
discovered  by  the  cruisers  of  Lord  Keith,  he  cut  \jh  cables 
and  put  to  sea  with  great  precipitation.  Five  of  his  transports 
were  taken  on  the  7tli  of  May :  they  liad  no  troops  on  board* 
but  artists  of  all  kinds.  Rear-admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton, 
with  three  English  and  one  Turkish  line  of  battle  ship,  went  in 
pursuit  of  him,  but  w  ithout  success. 

Returning  from  his  third  and  last  attempt,  he  fell  in  on  the 
24th  of  June  with  the  Swiftsure,  of  74  gum,  commanded  by 
Captain  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  Mallowell.  They  were  between 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Candia.  The  British 
ship  was  much  out  of  repair,  her  copper  oft',  and  her  sails  and 
rigi^ing  worn  out  by  long  service.  Captain  Ilallowell  did  his 
utmost  to  avoid  the  enemy  on  such  unequal  terms;  but  was 
very  soon  leO  without  an  alternative,  and  brougrht  to  close 
action,  whicli  he  kept  up  for  an  hour,  when,  finding  resistance 
vain,  he  surrendered.  Gantheaume  received  his  prisoner  with 
a  nobleness  creditable  to  both  parties.  Respecting  Captain 
Hallowell  for  his  brave  defence,  lie  gave  him  on  his  coming  on 
board  a  guard  of  honour,  with  permission  to  distribute  his  men 
in  the  French  ships  as  he  might  judge  most  convenient,  with 
authority  also  tu  regulate,  and  if  necessai  y  to  punish  them ;  and 
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he  was  senqpukmsly  exact  as  to  tfae  priTate  pmpcrty  of  tbe 

The  conduct  of  Gaiitheaiinie  is  tlie  more  praiseworthy,  ftS  he 
had  been  thrice  repulsed  from  his.  object  by  the  pcrsercrin^ 
vigilance  of  our  navy.  In  all  instances  like  this  I  shall  nerer 
fait  to  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of  our  enemy,  and  which  are 
most  honourable  to  our  common  nature,  and  most  cheering  in 
the  melancholy  recital  of  the  sufferings  that  war  necessarily 
entails. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cairo  the  plague  had  broken  out  at 
Aboukir,  and  carried  off  some  of  our  countrymen,  and  the 
ophthaliiiin  began  to  make  dreadful  ravages  among  our  troops. 

Oil  the  20th  of  June  the  Iphigenia,  a  British  frigate  of  82 
guns,  armed  en  JlulCy  took  fire  and  blew  up  in  the  bay;  but 
no  lives  were  lost.  Reinforcements  continued  to  arrive  from 
England:  the  Leda  and  Active  frigates,  the  Madras,  of  54 
guns,  and  Af^incourt,  of  64,  all  came  in  succession  with  troops, 
money,  and  stores.  On  the  ISth  the  Monmouth,  of  64  guns, 
brought  the  24th  regiment,  and  a  convoy  from  Minorca,  with 
a  considerable  reinforcement ;  increasing  the  amiy  under 
General  Coote,  before  Alexandria,  to  9,000  effective  men. 

The  nearer  C|ur  army  approached  to  Alexandria,  the  louder 
Mcnou  proclaimed,  as  all  French  generals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances do,  that  he  meant  to  bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  which  was  no\v  hekl  in  the  most  rigorous  blockade  by 
land  and  sea.  Such  a  declaration  is  usually  the  prelude  to  a 
surrender.  * 

Nothing  remained  for  our  forces  to  complete  their  arduous 
labours  but  the  reduction  of  this  dace>  which  contained  withiu 
its  walls,  and  its  haihour,  all  the  French  force  in  Eg^ypt  of  men 
or  ships,  the  wreck  of  that  mighty  host  which  nad  landed 
from  Toulon  in  1798.  Scarcely  had  our  army»  with  the 
French  that  had  surrendered  at  Cairo,  reached  Ri^tta,  wb^ 
the  Nile  rose  90  ft«t.  The  embarkation  of  tins  force  was  com- 
pleted on  the  7th  of  July,  when  General  Hutchinson  detached 
Major«eeneral  Coote  to  occupy  the  isthmus  on  the  west  side  of 
Alexandria,  thus  completing  the  investment  of  the  town*. 
Coote  s  division  consisted  of  4,000  men,  and  was  embarked  on 
the  16th,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  but  the  landing  di4  not  take 
place  till  the  next  morning  at  ten  o*clock,  between  the  town 
and  the  castle  of  Marabout,  the  siege  of  v^ch  instantly  com- 
menced. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lake  on  which  Major- 
general  Coots  embarked  in  near  400  boats  of  di  HI  rent 
description'^,  was  passable  at  the  period  of  the  action  of  the 
21st  of  March  lor  infantry,  «afalfy,  and  artillery;  but  by 
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Aboukir  soon  restort>d  LakeMareotis  to  its  fonder  extent  !f^e 

hfllVih^  lib  ^Mix^^Yr^  SpVw^i  hadiie^rly  ^vj^pqiiqi^  / 

'  m  Wi^chlei  fire'  jo  their  tlotilla  <m,tiie  lakci  ^M^WtfW^ 
to''tIeW^  m;;V^sels  witli  them;  but  ,tb^  ..proijJ;>,,,SMfeI.i 
Marfibbtii  sfaiicls  oii  a  small  Uland  at  ihe  w^t*?r^^Sjjifjff  th^i? 
haH)6iir,  ctilnfeandih>  one  of*  ttie  channoI>  of  entraofle.    The  , 
principal  one'  liavin^  been  bnpyed  otV       thq  oiGa||ff^4^lil|||0 
ships  of  war,  the  I'^rentfh^  on  tluVnigl^^^^  20th,  rff^fmif  ' 
th'^Se  buoys.    The  tower  of  >i\jla.f»b9^t  surrcncl«||ipii.  pn  lhO|  , 
R^'riib'day  ;  and  C^ap'tain  the  itonourable  A-  i?ophrane,f  of  tho 
Aj'a^,  entered  (he  liarhonr  with  foxir  J^ri^ishx^l  three  TurkibU^ 
eorveltes.    As  Gqnerf^^^^^^^ffpl^  advftqcefl  Ijpwarcla^l  AJlft^^ndria, 
the  aun-boaU  ii^iderthe  comniajj|t^|i^^£^p^in  Steph^eon^.of  jlli^.  t 
jMiropa,  roustantly  attended  hiqc^^tf^ii^  pp^idered  important  ser* 
vice;:.    T^ie  navy  ^^^^        the  possession  pi'  the  liurboMr  s^^  Jfar 
as  't(r  ib-opejatc  Avith   the  army,  which  hail  taken  up  a*  * 
position  within  1,100  yards  of  the  town.    The  yhicc  was, 
pressed  and  lieiumod  in  on  every  side;  the  army  of  (scMieral  > 
Jliitehinson  cast  and  west,  the  navy  north  and  south,  in  the 
]iar1j()ur,  and  on  tln'  lake.     Menou  lx^<»aii  to  i'cH:l  tnat  his  ])ower  / 
was  at  an  end  :  as  the  probability  of  ndiff  from  1'' ranee  was  ■ 
too  distant  to  alVoi-d  a  ray  of  hope.    Hu  demanded  an  armistiee, 
which  very  soon  led  to  a  final  capitulation;  hastened  no  doul>L 
by  the  welcome  intellij^enee,  which  reached  the  Hritish  camp, 
that  the  forces  from  India,  under  the  eommaml  of  (ieneral 
Jiaird,  were  within  two  days'  march  of  Kosettiu     i  he  eapilu-  . 
lation  was  ratiiled  on  the  "id  of  September  by  Lord  Keith  and  • 
General  llutehinson ;  and  the  French  fjeneral  and  his  army 
were  to  embark  for  France,  upon  die  same  tenurt  da  had  been 
granted  to  the  <rarris(;n  of  Cairo.  ? 

The  numbe  r  «if  «  tVective  men  found  in  Alexantlria  amounted 
to  0,000,  e.\clu>i\ely  ot  .s.ick  and  stalV;  tiiere  were  also  .*)12  j 
pieces  of  cannon,  14,000  filled  cartridges,  and  1U5,000  pounds  ^ 
of  powder.  / 

Thus  terminated  this  unji^t  ivva^ou. ,  The  vast  Itnnament,  > 
which  in  May,  1798,  hacl^ts^lipd  fromTouloUs  Was^rst  defeated  * 
by  Nelson,  checked  in  its  advance  to  Syfia  l>y.  rSir  Sydney '  i 
Smith,  routed  on  sh,oi?q  by  tl)e  ^)uu;\ortal  ^Ji^cc^iiU)ie^  followed*  • 
up  by  Ix>ra  Kntn  and  Oefieral  Htitd^tMOli  to  Cairo^  aiMl'  ' 
finally  (jompeUed  to  surrend(;r  by  the  well-concerted  opmlioll 

-~  :   I     ■   I  >; 

*  Wulsb'ft  Campaigns  in  Kfyptj  p.  212.  ' 
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of  the  army  of  India  and  that  sent  ironi  Englanit  both 

effectively  supported  by  the  British  navy. 

jBonaoarte  eonsoled  himtelf  under  these  mbfortunes  hy  a;- 

5?\iring;  France  that  the  army  of  Abercrombie  must  have  been 
defeated  if  Kleber  had  lived.    **  How  material  was  the  weij^ht 
of  a  younor  fanatic  of  24,  acting  on  the  faith  of  a  doubiful 
passage  of  the  Koran,  in  the  general  balance  of  the  world!'*— 
(  /  ide  Historical  Miscellanies,  vol.  i.,  p.  37.)    I'here  is  in  the 
same  work  (p.  64)  a  curious  observation  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  wrtra/ arm /.v//V^^"  proposed  by  Bonaparte  in  1800.  "Lord 
Grenville,  the  I'^nglish  minister,  evinced  much  surprise  at  it  ;"* 
and  no  wonder:  it  appears  we  had  consented  that  provisions 
should  be  admitted  into  the  three  blockaded  fortresses  of  Malta, 
Alexandria,  and  Belle  Isle;  but  of  th(>si'  only  Malta  stood  in 
need — "  tlie  other  two  could  have  sin)])livd  Knjrland  T 
only  advantage  which  France  could  have  derived  from  this 
naval  armistice,  would  have  been  the  re-establishnieiit  of  her 
commercial  relations  between  all  her  ports  and  her  eohnief. 
I'Jiuland  refused  this  with  respect  to  Malta  and  Fgypt.  At 
last  France  proposed,  as  an  ultimatum,  that  in  lien  of  rnix'uig 
the  blockade  of  Alexandria,  six  frigates  fitted  up  as  store- 
ships  should  be  allowed  to  enter  it  under  a  cartel.    Thus  a 
reinforcement  of  4,000  men  would  have  been  sent  to  the  army 
in  Egypt !  Surely  the  chief  Consul  must  have  had  a  very  con- 
temptible opinion  of  our  ministers,  to  make  a  proposal  so 
utterly  moonnstent  with  common  Bense.   In  these  Memotn  the 
reader  will  find  an  admirable  picture  of  the  state  of  tbe 
French  army  in  Egypt^  and  the  views  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
Directory. 

Bonroarte^  having  been  in  possession  of  the  despatches  ffon 
Egypt  fonff  before  they  reached  En^and,  had  a  great  adran- 
tage  over  the  British  ministers  in  the  nesotiation  for  peace;  tbs 
preliminary  treaty  of  which  was  si^ea,  under  the  impresnos 
in  England  that  we  had  still  everything  to  contend  for,  whik 
Bonaparte  knew  that  his  defeated  army  was  then  on  its  wif 
home.  Had  the  events  in  Egypt  been  earlier  known  to  u>. 
we  should  probably  never  have  consented  to  relinquish  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  given  up  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  which  we  might  afterwards  have  been  forced  to 
reconquer  with  a  larcrp  sacrmce  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  army  of  Beluard  was  embarked  in  three  separate  di- 
visions, amounting  to  between  13,000  and  14,000  aolidknd 
all  descriptions. 

The  prizes  taken  in  the  harbour  wero  divided  betvaen  Loid 
Keith  and  tha  Captain  Pacha. 
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The  prizes  taken  here  were  thus  disposed  of: — 

Captain  Pacha. — Cause,  64;  Justice,  46;  No.  1,  Venetian,  26* 
Lord  Kbith. — ^L'£§yptieiiiM^  60 ;  Rlfg4ll^n^e»  82 ;  No.  2,  Vene- 
tian, 26. 

The  Turkish  cDrvettes  to  be  gifen  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  but  to 
be  previously  valued. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

King's  speech  on  meeting  of  Parliament-^TVeatiM  of  pem  with  Russia 
—Definition  of  articles  contraband  of  war  inisatisrarto!  v — Of  blockaded 
ports — Of  stoppinj;  neutrals — Of  the  ri<;ht  of  search  admitted  ;  but  »till 
abounding  wiih  difficulties — Heavy  responsibility  of  the  captors — Ship* 
of  war  with  oonTov  not  to  resist  by  forae  the  right  of  seareb,  or  detentiHi 
of  their  convoy — Kational  dag  proved  by  the  captain  and  one-half  the 
ere  V.  and  paper> — Indemnification  for  illefn^al  detention — ^Treaty  with 
France — All  t'orei«;n  settlements  to  be  restored  by  us,  except  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon — Cape  to  be  a  free  port — Malta  to  be  evacuated  by  British 
troops,  anA  restored  to  the  knights  of  Jerusalem — French  toevaemtt 
Naples  and  Roman  territory — Republic  of  Seven  Islands aekD0w1ed({ed 
• — Private  claims — Fisheries — Fortifications — Treaties  bet\veen  France, 
Austria,  Naples,  Spain,  Portufjal,  Aliriers,  and  the  Porte  "Forel>o<lin!^ 
calm — St. Domin<;o — Prussians  mHanover — Turkish  empire — Fasuaa 
Oglou — Seven  Ishuid»— East  Indieo— State  of  Europe,  at  teeribedlif 
l^iibadeau— Remarks  on  the  peace — Observations— Distohilion  « 
armed  neutrality— Remarks  on  privateers. 

TnK  Parllanioiit,  \vhich  had  been  prorncrued  on  the  'Id  of 
Jiilv  l»v  coiniiiissioti,  met  ajjaiii  on  the  'J9ih  of  Ocluber.  when 
thf  Kiiif;  opened  the  session  in  person,  and  was  crniciously 
y)leased  to  coniniunicate  to  his  people  that  his  endeavours  to 
bring  about  a  j)eace  had  been  siieces^ful ;  that  the  (HtVenMires  with 
the  Northern  i)o\vers  had  been  adjusted  bv  a  conventidu  with 
tlie  Emperor  ol"  Kiissia,  to  which  tlie  Kin^js  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  iiad  e\])ress('d  tiieir  readiness  to  accede  ;  and  that  the 
essential  rights,  lor  which  we  hail  contended,  having  been 
thereby  secured,  provision  was  made  that  tlie  exercise  t»f  them 
should  be  attended  with  as  little  molestation  as  possible  to  the 
subjects  of  the  contractino[  parties;  that  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  al^o  been  concluded  between  his  Maie^stv  and  the  hVench 
Kepuhlic  ;  and  his  Majesty  trusted,  that  while  the  irujiortant 
arran<:einent  iiKiuiroted  tlie  justice  and  moderation  of  hi'' 
views,  it  would  also  be  found  couilucive  to  the  substantial  in- 
terests of  the  count rv.  and  iionourable  to  the  British  character. 

France,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  made  peace  with  Austria 
and  Naples,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  of  Algiers.  On  tlie  arrival  of  the  ratified  prelimmarwi 
with  England,  Bonaparte  immediately  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte;  and  England  having  in  uie  summer  settled  all 
her  differences  with  the  Northern  powers,  a  dark  but  foreboding 
calm,  like  that  which  intervenes  between  a  gale  and  a  hurricane, 
prevailed  in  Europe.  In  St  Domingo  the  flame  of  discord  w« 
still  unextinguished,  and  short  was  the  interval  of  repose  allowed 
to  suffering  humanity;  but  that  interval  Great Britaio  em« 
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Jiloyed  in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  contest,  wlillo 
France  prepared  to  send  forth  fresh  armies  and  fleets,  and  to 
renew  her  threats  of  iavasion  almost  as  soon  as  the  ratifications 
were  exchangred.      ■  ■  > 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  entered  Hanover  as  o-iinrdia]! 
of  the  neutrab'ty  of  the  North  of  Germany,  was  so  much  flat- 
tered with  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  his  power,  that  it  was 
%vith  some  difficulty,  and  probably  under  leclintTs  of  disappoint- 
ment, thai  fie  was  compelled  to  relinquisli  the  possession. 

1  he  Turkish  empire,  corrupt,  feeble,  and  tyrannical,  seemed 
totterinj;  to  its  fall.  Pasuan  Oj^Iou  was  still  in  rfhellion,  and 
gaining  advantaj^es.  'J'hc  Janizaries  of  1^'lgrade,  become  the 
terror  of  their  own  masters,  revolted,  murdered  the  bashaw,  and 
usurped  the  government  of  the  city  :  a  fatal  example  to  their 
brethren  of  the  surroundiuij  districts. 

The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  newly  for!n(Ml  under  the 
larantee  of  the  great  powei*s,  was  sliaken  by  internal  discord, 
e  natural  and  invariable  consequence  of  sudflen  political 
change;  l)ut  the  interference  of  Britain,  Hussia,  and  1  urkey, 
soon  silenced  any  open  expression  of  discontent. 

In  the  East  Indies  our  empire,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
aided  by  political  sagacity  and  military  energy,  was  at  once 
«xtendea  and  consolidated.  The  sword,  it  is  tnie,  had  been 
useda  but  with  moderation ;  and  the  natives  gladly  submitted  to 
the  mild  and  equitable  administratis  of  the  laws  of  England, 
under  British  superintendence^  in  preference  to  the  despotism 
of  their  q\\  n  princes. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1802,  when  the  Earl  of  Darnley 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  approving  of  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  in  the  late  negotiation  with  Russia,  Lord  OrenviUe 
made  some  observations  which  I  conceive  so  completely  applica- 
ble to  naval  history,  and  our  rights  as  a  maritime  power,  that  1 
give  his  lord8hip*s  own  words  x-^ 

"  It  was  impossible,**  he  said,  <'  for  him  to  agree  in  the  ap- 

firobation  recommended  by  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken, 
n  the  first  place,  he  conceived  it  highly  premature  to  give 
their  awnt  to  a  treaty  which  nuist  still  be  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion between  this  country  and  the  Northern  powers  (the  ratifica- 
tion of  all  those  pow  ers  not  being  certain)  :  but  he  bad  another 
and  much  more  forcible  ohjection;  it  did  not  secure  fur  this 
country  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  commenced,  and 
which  the  treaty  professed  to  have  obtained.  The  consideration 
of  this  treaty  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  with  France.  The  latter,  being  a  treaty  of  peace 
made  with  an  enemy,  was  absolutely  binding  on  the  national 
faith,  and  Parliament  had  little  more  to  consider  than  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  in  making  it   This,  however,  t>eing  a  con« 
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▼ention  with  a  state  in  amity,  if  there  were  anything  defeciive 
ill  tlip  treaty,  it  might  be  a  subject  of  farther  explanation  and 
amicable  HI  l  angenient;  he  therefore  felt  particularly  desirous 
of  pointing  out  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  the 
treaty  in  its  present  shape,  and  anxious  that  his  Msyesty's 
Ministers  should  settle,  by  fUture  arrangraent,  what  was  «• 
fedive  in  the  present.  As  the  question  of  neutral  rights  haA 
been  agitated,  he  wi^ed  it  might  be  for  ever  put  to  rest,  and 
that  the  treaty  should  constitute  a  code  of  laws,  which  miflil 
be  appealed  to  on  any  future  occasion.  In  order  to  judge 
whether,  in  the  present  treaty,  we  had  succeeded  in  obtainini 
the  objects  of  the  contest  with  the  Northern  powers,  he  shoald 
state  what  those  objects  wers^  wluch  he  thought  might  be  ie> 
duced  to  five  distinct  points. 

^  The  first  asserted  on  the  part  of  tlus  country  was»  thst 
neutral  nations  should  not  be  permitted,  in  war-time,  either  to 
cany  coastwise,  firom  one  port  of  an  enemy*s  coimtry  ts 
another,  the  comttnodities  of  that  country,  or  conrey  home  Is 
an  enemy's  country  the  produce  of  its  cokiiues ;  and  that  such 
property,  although  in  a  neutral  bottom,  was  seizable  under  the 
maritinie  law  of  nations.  Were  neutrals  allowed  to  exerdie 
such  prif  ileges  with  respect  to  belligerent  powers,  the  enemy 
could  carry  on  every  species  of  commerce  without  theleait 
interruption  or  annoyance  from  this  country  in  war-time. 

"  The  second  point  was|  that  free  ships  did  not  maka  fils 
goods.  If  the  contrary  principle,  which  the  Northern  powsn 
contended  for,  wa'^  once  admitted,  France  could  in  war-timt 
derive  supplies  of  everything  necessary  for  her  support  in 
defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  them. 

'*  The  third  principle  related  to  the  contraband  of  war,  by 
which  neutral  nations  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  supply^  an 
enemy  with  those  necessaries  of  war  wliich  it  might  be  in  want 
of,  either  for  oHence  or  defence;  and  among  these  articles  namU 
stores  are  the  most  important. 

The  fourth  point  related  to  convoy ;  and  under  this  it  was 
asserted  that  neutral  vessels,  even  saiUng  under  coavoy»  t»bould 
not  be  exempted  from  the  liability  of  search. 

"  The  fifth  j)oint  related  to  blockaded  ports.  The  principle 
which  we  contended  for  under  this  point  was,  that  no  vessel 
slioiild  be  suffered  to  enter  a  port  blockaded  by  a  cruising 
squadron,  inasmuch  as  by  throwing  in  supplies  they  nii^ht 
enable  the  port  to  hold  out  longer  against  us ;  and  that  any 
vessel  attempting^  to  enter,  and  bound  to  such  blockaded  i>ort, 
was  liable  to  seizure.  The  neutral  powers,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  to  restrict  the  signification  of  a  blockaded  jK)rt  to  that 
before  which  a  blockading  squadron  was  so  placed  as  to  reader 
it  apparently  unsaie  for  a  vessel  to  eater," 
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Havlhg  recapitulated  these,  at  the  grounds  of  the  originel 
contest  iMtweea  Great  Britain  and  the  Northern  powersi  his 
lordship  proceeded  to  consider  hour  far  the  terms  in  the  pre- 
sent treaty  went  towards  obtaining  them.  In  the  first  place, 
he  observed  that  the  expressions  used  in  this  treaty  were  am* 
biguous,  and  drawn  from  a  document  most  hostile  to  us, 
namely,  the  convention  of  the  armed  neutrality.  One  of  the 
articles  would,  from  its  worditiix,  secure  the  free  conveyance  of 
the  colonial  produce  of  the  enemy,  on  the  ground  of  its  hoinor 
the  acquired  property  of  neutrals.  AUhoui^h  this  appeared  to 
be  only  conceded  to  Russia,  yet  Sweden  and  Denmark  would 
derive  the  same  power,  if  that  was  made  the  basis  of  a  <jeneral 
treaty,  and  in  their  hands  this  privilege  would  be  essentially 
injurious  to  the  country.  Another  advantage  which  this  clause 
gave  to  neutrals  was,  that  by  it  they  acquired  privileges  in 
war  which  they  had  not  in  peace,  namely,  tliat  of  transporting 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country;  a  privilege 
which  the  navigation  laws  of  every  state  possessing  colonies 
resened  to  the  mother  country.  As  to  the  second  point,  the 
renunciation  of  the  claim  that  "  free  bottoms  make  free  goods,'* 
this  certainly  had  been  obtauied,  which  was  only  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  existing  law  of  nations.  As  to  the  third  point,  that 
of  contraband  of  war,  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  this  part  of  the 
treaty  went  on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  in  1797. 
With  Russia,  a  power  that  h;id  no  mercantile  navigation,  it 
was  an  object  of  no  moment ;  but  to  grant  the  same  indulgence 
to  other  powers  would  be  most  dangerous.  It  was  also  most 
strange,  in  the  enumeration  of  warlike  stores,  to  leave  out  those 
articles  which  Russia  might  be  expected  to  supply,  namely, 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  canvass,  ship- timber,  and  even  ships 
themsdres.  Tne  fourth  point,  respecting  blockaded  ports,  had 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  by  this  treaty.  Formerly 
a  port  was  considered  to  be  blockaded  when  it  was  declared 
to  be  so  in  consequence  of  a  sqpaadron  eraiatng  before  it  for 
that  purpose,  even  althou|[h  that  squadron  should  be  driven  off 
for  a  while  by  a  gale  of  wmd,  or  any  other  cause.  By  the  pre- 
sent treaty  a  port  is  not  considered  blockaded  unless  there  is  a 
stationary  force  before  it  The  next  article,  as  to  the  right  of 
search,  he  oonsidered  equally  injurious  to  us.  By  this  article, 
ships  were  not  to  be  stopped  but  upon  just  causes  and  evident 
fiicts.  We  had  always  before  exercised  the  rij^t  of  search  upon 
good  cause  of  suspicion,  and  not  upon  the  evidence  of  focts.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  get  at  facts  in  the  first  instance;  they 
usually  come  out  in  the  search.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
complaints  which  had  been  made  against  this  right  of  search, 
it  usually  proved,  when  those  compUinto  came  to  be  eotamined, 
that  they  were  ill  foumU.  Ho  had  bo  objection*  howevecv  U 
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depriTing  privateers  of  thk  right,  but  with  sliip^of  war  h  ought 


and  semm  seldom  appeared  till  theeearthwaa  made;  ihmf 
were  not  to  he  perceived  at  a  dietanoe  bya  teleieape.  He 
would  suppose,  in  war-time,  a  Danish  frigate  waa  floing  with  a 
convoy  into  the  port  of  Brest ;  the  papers  on  baara  the  frisate 
convoying  them  might  be  prfectly  regular,  and  yet  tfaa  shqw 
full  of  naval  stores.  His  lordship  condudied  by  saying,  that 
he  found,  in  every  part  of  the  treaty,  so  muth  ambiguity  and 
concession,  so  much  variance  from  the  established  practice, 
that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  deliver  his  opinion,  in  hopes, 
even  yet,  before  it  came  to  be  the  definitive  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  navigation  and  marine,  that  it  might  be  modified 
and  rendered  more  consonant  with  our  ancient  claims,  onr  in* 
variable  practice,  our  national  dignity,  and  our  maritime  power. 

The  treaty  was  defended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  said 
that  he  had  hiniselC  been  a  party  consenting  to  its  adoption. 
The  settlement,  liis  lordship  said,  had  been  obtained  on  a  great 
and  liberal  basis,  which  showed  to  the  world  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  intolerant  in  her  power.  The  points  we  had  gained 
were,  that  free  l^ottoms  did  not  make  free  gooils ;  that  ships  of 
war  had  the  right  of  search ;  that  the  blockade  of  porta  shoidd 
be  recognised  as  legitimate;  that  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
should  be  regulated  by  clear,  intelUaible,  and  liberal  rules; 
and,  what  was  of  more  consequence  than  all,  that  any  casual 
violation  of  these  rules  should  not  be  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but 
should  be  determined  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  He 
considered  that  the  wording  of  the  treaty  was  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit to  prevent  the  neutrals  from  carryint^  on  either  the 
coast  in  <j  or  colonial  trade  of  the  enemy.  France  had  at  one 
time  durini;  the  war  broached  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  thev 
had  a  riolu  to  seize  and  confiscate  tlie  property  of  neutral^,  if 
of  British  produce.  'I'his  treaty  went  on  a  ditVerent  principle, 
anil  declared  that  Great  Britain  would  not  con^^ider  as  enemv's 
property  sucli  «:oods  as,  having  formerly  belonged  to  tiio 
enemy,  had  since  hecome  tiie  property  of  neutrals. 

Althoufjh  we,  therefore,  jiermittcd  the  neutrals  fo  accpiirc 
the  coh.nial  productions  of  an  enemy,  n  c  did  not  permit  thrm  (o 
carry  on  the  colotin/  tradf.  'J  his  ^vas  a  treaty,  his  lordship 
said,  concluded  with  Russia  separately,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  other  neutral  nations  were  to  come  un(U'r 
this  arrangement.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland^  and  America 
were  no  parties  to  it. 

Lord  Grenville  explained  ;  he  did  not  mean  that  the  article 
with  respect  to  *'  contraband  of  war,"  which  was  introduced 
into  this  treaty  with  Russia,  would  he  extended  to  Sweden  anil 
Deuuiark,  but  he  m^aut  that  iu  thi:i  treaty  it  should  be  put  out 


extent.  The  causes  for  detention 
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of  all  doubt  that  England  gentrally  oonMer*  mcqI  siore*  iu 
emtrtimnd  ofwar*  nolkuui  and  Atnariea  might  again  sup- 
pose, from  tfao  wording  of  this  tioaty»tbat  by  the  law  of  nations 
•ft  which  they  stood*  naval  stores  were  not  contraband  of  war. 

The  neutral  merchant,  previously  to  placing  his  vessel  under 
eonvoy,  was  expected  to  produce  the  most  accurate  proo&  of 
the  nature  of  ms  cargo^  and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage ;  and 
should  it  so  happen  that  "  a  ship  of  war  having  a  merchant 
ship,  or  ships,  unaer  convoy,  shaU  meet  with  a  ship  of  war,  of 
either  contracting  party  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  war,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  disorder,  they  shall  keep  wt  of  eanmrn^skoi^ 

The  whole  of  the  third  article  seems  to  be  so  complex  and 
contradictory,  that  the  duty  of  the  captain  becomes  more  ar- 
duous  and  ^fiicult,  and  an  appeal  to  the  cannon  more  pro- 
bable than  before ;  inasmuch  as  two  officers,  "  jealous  ofho- 
nour,**  are  set  to  decipher  papers  written  in  a  language  which 
it  is  most  probable  o«e  or  the  other  could  not  understand ;  aiid 
which,  with  a  carelessness  or  design  not  unusual  in  legftl  and 
diplomatic  forms,  may  be  left  to  bear  such  construction  as  may 
b^  suit  the  views  of  either  party. 

The  fifth  article  prohibits  any  ship  of  war  resisting  by  force 
the  detention  of  one  of  his  convoy ;  and  lays  heavy  responsibi- 
lity on  the  captain  detaining  without  sufficient  cause.  Of  this 
we  have  long  been  aware ;  and  some  of  our  naval  officers  know, 
by  sad  experience,  that  the  detention  of  a  neutral  is  often  fatal 
to  their  fortunes.  A  powerful  maritime  nation  will  never  con- 
cede to  its  enemy  a  sujiply  of  naval  stores  :  and  as  such  articles 
are  the  ntaplc  of  the  nurtli  of  Europe,  we  may  ex])eet  a  renewal 
of  these  disputes  at  no  very  distant  period  ;  t lie  same  causes  ever 
producing  tlie  same  elVcct'*.  Under  the  immerous  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  the  duties  of  a  blockade  are  so  much  increased 
as  to  haffle  the  powers  of  the  most  eilicient  and  active  marine. 

The  law  of  war  is,  after  all,  the  law  of  the  strongest.  When 
Britiiin  has  no  longer  the  power  to  do  her.-cdf  justice,  she  will 
seek  it  in  vain  from  the  magnanimity  of  her  friends  or  the 
generosity  of  her  enemies. 

It  a])pears  iiM])()Nsihle  that  human  wisdom  shoultl  devise  a 
code  of  laws  to  which  all  the  nations  of  I'.nro])e  woidd  readily 
submit,  interests  varyinfr  with  time.s  anil  circumstances,  and 
combined  with  power,  overthrow  the  wis«»st  instiluiions  ;  ;nid 
the  weak  will  look  in  vain  for  justiec  from  tin*  powerful.  Still 
we  see  no  reason  lo  suppose  that  by  this  treaty  the  mnitral  is 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  colonial  traile  of  the  enemy.  My 
own  experienec  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  proves  that  no  such 
indulgence  was  intended,  although  the  contrary  doctrine  had 
its  supporters  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  From  the  year 
1807  to  1812,  the  Americans  and  otlier  neutrals  sutTered  most 
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Nvemly  finr  their  adrenturoiu  speeuktioiis  in  Uut  brtneb  of 

commerce. 

Thoro  was  an  important  note  from  Lord  St.  Helen  s  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  which  might  have  gratified  the  pride  and  4|uieted 
the  fears  of  the  most  serupiilous  supporters  of  the  honour  of 
their  country*  proving  the  infallible  efficacy  of  the  timely  and 
temperate  application  of  force  where  argument  has  failed.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Peter shurrj^  April  2,  1802. 
r  have  the  s:ilisfaction  of  transmlttiiiii;  to  vour  Lordship  the 
Swedish  act  of' acce^^ioii  to  the  conveniiou  oftlie  17ih  ot  June,  ISOl, 
which  wan  signed  (with  iis  duplicate)  on  the  30th  past,  b)  myself 
and  the  Baron  de  Stedingrk;  and  instruments  of  a  like  tenor  were  at 
the  same  time  interchanged  between  that  minister  aud  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I  have  moreover  the  satisfactiott 
of  bein^  enabled  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  the  Swedish  ambatf* 
sador  has  been  distinctly  informed  by  the  Count  de  Kutschoubey, 
that  as  the  motives  which  had  occasioned  the  late  revival  of  the 
system  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  now  happily  done  awiy,  that 
system  is  considered  by  this  court  as  completely  annulletl  and  aban- 
doned, not  only  as  a  g-eneral  code  of  mnritime  law,  hut  even  in  its 
more  limited  meaning  of  a  specific  engagement  between  the  Aua- 
sians  and  the  other  confederates. 

One  stipulation  in  this  treaty  is  deserving  of  notice  and  com- 
mendation,— the  right  of  searcli  conceded  to  ships  of  war  was 
denied  to  that  disgraceful  species  of  national  force,  that  uni- 
versal annoyance,  the  jtrivalcers ;  and  it  is  .  sincerely  to  bo 
wished  that  the  belligerents  would,  in  future  wars,  deny  to  indi- 
viduals those  commissions  by  which,  in  the  name  and  under  the 
dug  of  their  government,  they  frequently  commit  the  most 
barbarous  spoliation  and  outrage  on  property  and  ^rsons. 
This  right  of  search  was,  hoirever,  only  demed  to  privateers 
ivhile  the  merchant-vessel  was  under  the  protection  of  a  ship  oC 
war;  at  all  other  times  the  licensed  pirate  was  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  career  of  plunder  with  impunity*  I  have  uo 
objection  to  letters  of  marque  being  granted  to  reputable  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  other  actual 
traders.  These  have  so  often  bravely  defended  themaelves, 
that  it  wotdd  ill  become  a  naval  officer  to  desky  their  merit  or. 
deny  them  their  rewards;  but  I  cannot  think  that  a  vessel 
fitted  out  by  private  individuals,  and  frequently  commanded 
and  manned  by  the  most  desperate  aud  worthless  charactefs, 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sword  of  the  state  or  counte- 
nanced by  a  nation  which  boasts  of  her  justice  and  humanity, 
and  has  now  the  undisputed  title  of  roistrees  of  the  seas.  Let 
it  be  remembered  also  that  those  privateers  deprive  the  navy 
of  seamen,  while  they  diminish  the  £sur  proepeots  and  aompeii* 
patioii  of  ifta  lerficeB. 
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Our  amicable  intercourse  with  Portugal  hadbeen  interrupted 
in  1800  by  the  suoeessful  intrigues  of  Uonaparte,  aided  by  the 
weak  subserviency  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Portugal,  next  to 
India,  was  considered  by  our  enemies  as  the  most  valuable 
eofcny  of  Ensfland  ;'*  although  the  Count  de  Dumas,  in  his 
Precis  det  Evenemens  Miliiaires,  vol.  vii.  p.  58,  says,  '<  Not^ 
withstanding  the  advantages  England  derived  from  her  com- 
merce, the  fla^  of  I\irtu^  was  as  much  insulted  as  that  of 
any  other  nation."  This  is  not  correct,  and  many  instances 
could  be  adduced  in  support  of  a  contmry  assertion.  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain,  and  his  wicked  minister  Godoy,  were,  at  the 
instigation  of  France,  pursuing  a  line  of  policy  which  led 
to  those  calamities  which  soon  after  afflicted  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  effects  of  which  that  unhappy  country  is  still  suflfering. 

A  French  army,  under  St.  Cyr,  entered  Spain  early  in  1801, 
when  the  Consul  issued  his  imperious  commands  to  the  impo- 
tent  monarch,  wlio  submitted  to  his  wiiL  The  British  army, 
which  in  the  spring  of  1800  had  been  embarked  under  the 
command  of  Sir  James  Pulteney,  and  conducted  by  Sir  John 
Warren,  might  have  been  intended  to  land  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tagus ;  and  the  Count  de  Dumas  supposes  that  it  was 
prevented  by  a  disagreement  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Lisbon.  I  rather  suppose,  however,  that  the  British  Cabinet 
thought  the  best  way  to  defend  its  ally  was  to  threaten  Spain, 
and  therefore  made  the  attempts  on  Ferrol,  V  igo,  and  Cadiz, 
which  have  been  related.  These  transactions,  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Ilohenlinden,  produced  no  etlect  on  the  councils 
of  the  Spanish  Kintj.  who,  in  the  month  of  February.  I  SOI, 
declared  waraijainst  Portugal,  and  Godoy  entered  the  province 
of  Alemtejo,  which  he  entirely  overran.  This  induced  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  make  peace  with  Spain  in  the 
month  of  June  following:  and  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that 
British  shipping  and  coiiunercc  should  be  excluded  from  all 
his  ports;  and  the  same  is  repeated  in  a  treaty  which  soon 
followed  between  France  and  Portui^al.  It  was  inconsequence 
of  these  treaties  that  the  British  Ciovernment  seized  the  island 
of  Madeira  and  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  colonies  and  factories 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies,  except  Macao.  The 
treaty  of  Badajos,  which  terminated  hostilities  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  having  been  concluded  by  Godoy  without  the 
sanction  of  Bonaparte,  was  made  the  pretence  by  the  latter  fur 
ceding  Trinidad  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Napoleon  seldom  hesitated  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
enemies  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  fiiends:  in  other  words, 
where  he  had  the  wilt  he  always  found  the  way. 
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•  CHAPTER  XXXVI.    '  - 

Cdttfieft  of  renewal  of  the  mi^megal  Mtitnre  snd  e0iid«ntNitfoii  ^-tbar 
•  Britiih  vie88el»<->SUte  of  fmparation  in  England  and  the  colonies — 

.  Cnmnaittee  of  supply — Observations  of  Mr.  Grenville — Chancclli  r  oT 
the  Exchequer — Comparison  of  naval  forces — Sir  Sydney  Stniih — 
Right  lion.  C.  Yorkc — His  observations  on  the  land  forces  of  Franco 
aim  Knglanfl — King's  message  to  PariiBmeAt  of  8th  Mareii-^[>Ht)iib 
16lh  May,  announcing  war  with  France — Ditto,  17ih  June,  respecting 
Holland—Malta — Remarks  in  the  House  of  l^rds.  by  the  Duke  of 

,  Clarence,  Lords  Mulgrave  and  Melville — Disposition  of  the  naval 
forces — State  of  the  dock  vards^  as  to  naval  stores — Acts  of  hostilily — 
l>oiis  takes  Ailironteii1^--'Minot)iur  the  Franchise — ^Naiad  the  Irapa- 

•  tfaWrte^LWro  the  Veittei^K — Capture  of  the  Minerva— Gallant  conduct 
of  HonouraWo  Lieutenant  Waljxile — Anecdote  of  a  wounded  sailor — 
Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war^ — Cruelty  and  injustice  of  French 

.  Government—Generosity  of  individuals  towards  English  prisoners — 
Monsieur  Duhoh — Peregaux— Anecdote  of  Captain  HalloweU — 
DCMenus — Shameful  treatment  of  them  by  TVeneh — Cruelty  to  crear 
of  Mincrvo—  Relieved  by  the  British  Govemmeittaod  their  own  officf  ra 
••^French  Government  /orAirf  relief  to  prisoners — Refuse  an  exclian  ire 
-^Comparison  between  French  and  Englisb  oiiicers  in  care  of  their 
men.  while '  prisoners— Obsen'atioh  in  remtation  of  Monsieur  Dupin — 
Pontons,  causes  of  suffering,  o\vin<^  to  the  IVmch  only — Captaia 
'  Boyoe^fe  namtivts  of  captivity — ^Rettections. 

The  intemperate  denianciF  of  Bonaparte  increa^^ed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  iS()'2  manifested  a 
desire  of  conciliation  ;  and  the  be«t  informed  men  of  the  empire 
were  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  preparations  for  the  coming' 
war  as  at  the  lon<x  forbearance  oftlu>  Kinjx  a"d  his  ministers  in 
declaring  it.  The  order  for  sei/.injr  French  property,  which 
did  not  issue  till  May,  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  have  ])r(»ceded 
the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  ;  the  measure  was  no  more 
than  an  act  of  just  retaliation  for  the  unlawful  seizure  andcou* 
demnation,  in  tlie  ]iorts  of  France,  of  ibur  British  vessels. 

'i'he  Fame,  a  packet  from  Southampton  to  Guernsey,  was 
forced  bv  stress  of  weather  into  Cherbourg  ;  and,  in  pursuniice 
of  a  former  decree  of  the  infamous  Robespierre,  was  confHcated, 
and  the  captain  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisoimient, 
although  his  entry  into  the  port  was  from  distress,  and  on  the 
very  day,  December  19,  1801,  that  the  French  fleet,  by  our 
permission,  sailed  for  St.  Domingo!  In  January  following 
another  vessel,  the  Jennies,  Captain  Muckle,  freighted  in  Eng- 
land with  coals  for  Charente,  antl  other  merchandise  for 
Spain,  was,  on  her  arrival  at  Rochefort,  seized  and  confiscaterl, 
uader  pretence  of  her  having  on  board  jtrohibited  or  British 
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merchandise.  In  July  followin  ^,  after  the  definitive  treaty  had 
been  signed,  the  Nancy,  an  English  vessel,  bound  to  Rotterdam 
with  a  cargo  of  fhreign  merchandise,  which  had  been  made 
prize  of  during  the  war,  legally  condemned  and  sold,  with  the 
proper  cautions  to  the  purchaser  that  it  was  for  exportation, 
was  driven  by  stiess  of  weather  into  Elushiaff,  where  she  was 
seized  by  ihe  FreHch,  and  conlisoaled.  Thelaat  case  we  shall 
mention  is  that  of  the  brig  George,'  which  hkd  arrived  at 
Charentct,  in  ballast^  purposing  to  i^tum  with  a  cargo  of 
brandy.  This  vessel  was  seized  under  pretence  of  having 
EngliM  goods  on  board ;  these  were  the  plates,  knives,  and 
forks  of  the  captain's  mess,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
himself  and  passengers.  All  the  i  cjiresentations  of  Lord 
Whitworth,  Mr,  Merry,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  to  tlie  ininisler 
Talleyrand,  were  unavailing^  The  Chief  Consul  observed, 
with  the  most  insolent  contempt  of  every  right  of  nations^ 
"  \h\\\  justice  must  take  its  course." 

The  history  of  Sebastiani*s  Egyptian  tour  is  well  known,  and 
not  loss  so  is  that  of  the  ^angof  spies,  or**  commercial  aorents," 
as  thoy  were  called.  '^Hicse  gentlemen  were  di.stribut(  (1  in  all 
the  sea-ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  their  whole  system  was 
one  tissue  of  intrigue  and  deception.  They  were  not  called 
by  name  in  the  dispatches  of  th<'  French  Government,  but  by 
number,  as  1.  in  London;  2,  in  Dublin,  &c.  Their  orders  were 
to  mako  thonisolvcs  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  com- 
merce, the  niunlier  of  vessels  in  each  port,  and  the  state  of  the 
manufactures,  'i'his  was  fair  and  justifiable,  but  they  went 
farther,  being  enjoined  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  harbours,  the 
depth  of  water,  and  the  winds  required  to  take  a  vessel  in  and 
out  :  all  w  liicli  they  accomplished. 

These  poo])le  carried  on  their  inquiries  not  unknown  to  out 
Government,  u  hose  patience  or  a|)athvH])])ears  to  have  exceeded 
all  just  liouiids :  and  we  can  account  for  such  conduct  only  by 
supposing  that  those  who  made  the  peace  were  revived  to 
keep  it. 

-Many  and  orrievous  were  the  insults  put  upon  us  both  as  a 
nation  and  individually.  Captain  D'Auvergne,  known  by  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Bouillon,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Paris,  and  after  six  days'  confine- 
ment ordered  to  quit  France  without  delay.  The  last^  though 
not  the  least  aflfront,  was  an  atteek  on  the  liber^  of  our  press ; 
the  British  Gk>vemment  hring  delirad  hy  the  dhief  Genuil  to 
prevent  that  determined  ooiraMunation  of  his  meaaurea  with 
which  our  periodical  publications  abounded,  particulariy  one 
called  the  Ambigu^  by  Peltier,  a  French  relugee>  on  whose 
writings  the  autlK»r  of  Fouche's  MemoiiB  makes  a  very  wise. 
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femark  (vol.  i.  p.  299),  thatt  Bonaparte,  by  prosccutingr  thb 
man  for  a  libel,  induced  tbe  people  of  England  to  make  a  iargo 
sttbeeription,  whereby  Peltier  was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  serious 
guerre  dephme  against  the  Consul.  M.  Otto,  too,  the  French 
minigter,  was  offended  at  meeting  in  the  drawing-room  of  St. 
James's  the  unhappy  princes  of  the  houflo  of  fi^urbon,  deeo* 
rated  with  the  orders  of  their  murdered  monarch  i  From  a 
continuanoe  of  conduct  like  this,  it  was  evident  that  peace  could 
not  be  long  maintained.  War  was  unavoidable,  if  we  would 
then  preserve  the  honour,  and  even  the  existence,  of  the  empire. 
Ministers  at  length,  roused  to  indignation  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  put  forth  the  energies  of  the  nation,  and  France  was 
made  to  feel  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  sluni\)ers  of  the 
Hritish  lion.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  detacli- 
nient  of  British  ships  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1802,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  French  fleet,  was  not  ordered  home  on 
the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty.  Some,  indeed,  were  sent 
to  England,  and  others  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  the 
best  of  them  remained  on  the  station,  where  their  services  were 
soon  required.  To  the  early  and  impolitic  display  of  his 
temper  and  views,  on  the  signing  of  tht'  preliminary  treaty,  the 
Chief  Consul  might  attribute  the  abortion  of  his  plans.  Scmie 
portion  of  St.  Domingo  might  have  been  reconquered  by  the 
army  of  l.e  Clerc,  had  the  French  not  been  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  the  British  Admiral  ;  and  Pondicherry,  in  the* 
East  Indies,  might  have  received  a  French  garrison.  The 
British  fleet  would  have  been  paid  oH,  and  our  army  disbande<l, 
had  the  First  Consul  not  been  thrown  off*  his  guard,  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  disclosed  his  plans  prematurely. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1802,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke,  having  laid  the  estimates  before  the  House,  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  caloulaled  for  a  much  larger  military 
estabUthment  than  had  been  usual  in  time  of  peace ;  the  ques* 
tion  was,  whedier  existing  circumstanoea  would  justify  such  an 
increase.  And  upon  this  question  the  focts  brought  forwani 
by  the  Ministers  were  so  strong  and  so  oondunvet,  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  and  the  nation  acquiesced  in  the  neeea« 
sity  of  the  measure. 

After  these  public  dedaratbns,  together  with  the  statement 
of  our  forces  and  their  distribution,  taken  in  conjtmclion  with 
the  known  views  of  the  Chief  CSonsul,  tbe  nation  was  not  sur* 
prised  at  his  Majesty's  message  respecting  the  armaments  iit 
Firanoe  and  Holland.   It  was  as  follows 

George  R.  March  8,  1803. 

His  Majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com* 
rilons,  that,  as  very  considetabfe  miUtary  preparations  are  carrying 
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on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  he  has  judged  it  expedient 
to  adopt  additional  measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  iiis 
dominions.  Though  the  preparations  to  which  his  Majesty  refeis  are 
avowedly  directed  to  colonial  senrice^  yet.  as  discussions  of  great 
Importance  are  subsisting  between  hb  Miyesty  and  the  French 
Government,  the  result  of  which  must  at  present  be  uncertain,  his 
Majesty  is  induced  to  make  this  communication  to  his  faitliful  Com- 
mons, in  the  full  persuasion  that,  whilst  they  partake  of  his  Mnjesty's 
earnest  and  unvarying  solicitude  for  tlie  continuance  of  peace,  lie 
ni:iy  rely,  with  |)erfcct  confidence,  on  their  public  spirit  and  liberality 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances  may 
appear  (o  require,  for  supporting  the  honour  of  his  Crown  and  the 
essential  inteieslt  of  hb  people. 

Thbmeisage  appeared,  and  in  fiict  did  amount  to»a  de- 
claration of  war.  The  English  who  were  travelling  in  France 
rushed  in  multitudeff  to  the  Mrcoeat,  though  some  imprudent 
perM>n8,  Ibtening  to  the  fallacious  promises  of  Talleyrand,  de« 
layed  their  departure,  of  which  Uiey  had  the  httterest  cause 
to  repent.* 

His  Majesty  was  graciously  plc^ised,  by  hb  message  of  the 
I6th  May,  to  announce  a  war  with  France. 

George  R. 

His  Majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  discussions  wliich  he  announced  to  them  in  his  message  of 
the  8th  of  March  last,  as  then  subsistinn;-  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  French  Cioverninent,  have  been  terminated  ;  that  the  conduct  of 
tile  French  Government  iias  obliged  his  Majesty  to  recall  his  ambas- 
sador from  Paris,  and  that  the  ambassador  from  the  French  republic 
has  left  London. 

His  Majesty  has  given  directions  for  laying  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  copies  of  such  papers  as 
will  aSbrd  the  fullest  information  to  his  Parliament  at  this  important 
conjuncture. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  his  Majesty  to  reilcct  that  no  endeavours 
have  been  wantinc:  on  his  part  to  preserve  to  his  subjects  the 
blessings  of  peace;  but,  nnder  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  to  disappoint  his  just  expectations,  his  Majesty  relies  with 
oonfidenoe  on  the  seal  and  public  spirit  of  his  liuthiul  Commons 
and  on  the  exertions  of  his  brave  and  loyal  subjects,  to  support  him 
in  his  determination  to  employ  the  powers  and  resources  of  the 
nation  in  opposing  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  encroachment  which 
at  present  actuates  the  councils  of  France,  in  upholding  the  dignity 
of  his  Crown,  and  in  asserting  and  maintaining  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  people. 

^  *  I  was  at  Paris  abotit  April,  1802,  when  I  received  a  note  ftom  •  near  tela* 
five  in  Ent^'iand  ;  it  r.in  tiuiH :— «  I  hsfs  tccmjM  ths  cooifliBad  of  sIHntet 
BMhs haste iwck.'  i teokthehiBl. 
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His  Majesty*8  mesBage  Aanouncmff  war  with  HoUand^  Jiiae 
17, 1803. 

Gborge  R. 

His  Majesty  thinks  it  right  to  inlbrni  thtf  House  of  Cooimonr, 
that,  from  mi  ansious  desin  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war  beio; 
extended  to  the  Batavian  republic,  he  communicated  to  ihatGovera- 

ment  his  dispusition  to  respect  their  neutrality,  provided  that  a 
similar  tlisposition  was  manifested  on  tlie  part  of  the  French 
Government:  and  that  the  French  Ibrcos  were  withdrawn  from  the 
lerrilories  of  the  re|)iiblic  :  this  proposition  not  iiaving^  been  athnilttd 
1)V  the  (xovernnicnl  of  France,  and  nu-a-^ines  liaviti"-  been  rect-ntlv 
taken  by  tliem  in  direct  violation  of  the  iiulepemlence  <»f  the  Hata* 
\ian  republic,  his  Majesty  jud^^ed  it  expedient  to  direct  bis  minister 
to  leave  the  Hague,  and  he  has  since  given  orders  that  letters  of 
marque  and  general  reprisals  should  be  issued  against  the  Bataviaa 
republic  and  its  subjects. 

His  Majesty  ha?,  at  all  times,  manifested  the  deepest  and  most 
lively  interest  for  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces;  he  has  recourse,  therefore,  to  these  proceedings  wiiii 
the  most  sincere  reu,Tef,  but  tlie  conduct  of  the  Frenca  (jovt  rnnienl 
has  left  hini  no  alternative;  and,  in  adoplin^^  these  nicasuros,  he  is 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  liis  own  di<];uity,  and  tu  the 
security  and  essential  interests  of  his  dominions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire  in 
conimi!><;ion  on  the  Ist  December,  1802,  may  be  pretty  con* 
fidently  relied  on  as  correct : — 


Line. 

FrigiiteH.  bloups.  Total 

9 

3 

39 

44 

95 

1 

1 

Home  stations,  as  cruisers  . 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

29 

41 

T.ceward  islands  and  passage 

2 

•  • 

6 

21 

29 

9 

•  • 

9 

9 

27 

North   America  and  Kew-| 

1 

5 

5 

11 

ft)undlaiid  I 

•  • 

Cape,  East  Indies,  and  passage 

7 

13 

15 

41 

Coast  of  Africa  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

:i 

3 

2 

5 

Mediterranean    .    .    .  • 

10 

2 

20 

IS 

45 

Hospital  and  prisons 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

3 

Total  in  commission  • 

38 

13 

107 

143 

301 

The  slate  of  the  ordinary  it  is] 
dirticnlt   to    dehnc    as  tol 
elfective    ships,   but  their/ 
nuntbcrs  were  .     .     •     .  j 

134 

18 

103 

75 

324 
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In  September,  1803>  the  London  Gazette**  announced  that 
.he  navigation  of  the  Bkck  Sea  was  granted  to  British  and 
French  vessels,  without,  however,  announcing  whether  the 
permission  included  ships  of  war. 

Ttie  occupation,  by  France,  of  Holland,  Switzerland^  and 
Piedmont,  was  only  the  prelude  to  more  daring  violations  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  the  laws  of  nations.  The  possession 
of  Egypt,  as  tending  to  the  subversion  of  our  Indian  empires, 
was  still  a  cherished  object  by  Napoleon;  and  Malta  was  a 
stepping-stone  to  this  important  acquisition.  1  have  remarked 
in  a  former  chapter  the  anxiety  he  expressed  to  get  possession 
of  this  strong  port;  which,  perhaps,  but  for  the  advice  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  \'inc!ent,  would  have  been  given  up  to  him,  or,  what 
was  in  ert'ect  tlie  same  thing,  to  the  Neapolitans. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  mentioned  in 
Parliament  the  conversation  of  Bonaparte  with  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  in  which  the  Fir::>t  Consul  declared  his  views  respecting 
J'^gypt.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  it  was  considered  a  primary 
object  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  Malta;  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  order,  and  the  change  in  tho  relative  situation 
of  Franco  since  the  treaty,  made  it  more  necessarv  than  ever 
not  to  restore  tiie  island  tiii  its  independence  could  be  perfectly 
secured. 

Lord  !Mulgrave  not  only  concurred  in  these  sentiments,  but 
observed,  that  if  Ministers  would  submit  any  longer  to  the 
insolence  of  the  French  Government,  they  wou Id  have  Napper 
Tandy  sent  dVer  to  them  as  a  commercial  agent,  and  Arthur 
CyCoimor  as  proconsul  of  Britain. 

Lord  Melvdle  was  glad  to  find  that  the  importance  of  Malta, 
as  a  key  to  Egj  pt,  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  also 
that  we  had  a  right  to  secure  its  mdependence  against  the 
ambition  of  France ;  that  in  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  were  the  only  powers  capable  of  giving 
security  to  Malta ;  and  he  felt  rejoiced  that  the  negotiation, 
as  it  affected  that  island,  was  at  an  end,  and  was  content  to 
say,  that  "  for  this  cau  se  we  went  to  war."  France,  by  her 
conduct  after  the  preliminary  treaty  was  signed,  had  rendered 
(as  his  lordship  jiistly  ob-(  rved)  the  restoration  of  that  island 
impossible.  I'iie  Pope  had  the  nomination  of  the  grand 
master;  and  this  office  having  become  vacant,  the  government, 
in  fact,  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  on  account 
of  his  uncontrolled  inlluence  over  the  pontiff,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  projHMty  of  tlie  knights  in  France.  Spain,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  I^icdinoiit.  In  fact,  the  Mahese  themselves  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  intention  of  making  them  over  again  to 
the  knights^  than  thoy  sent  a  deputation  to  England,  cou;iisting 
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of  some  of  the  most  rospcctablo  of  the  inhabitants,  anil  con- 
veyed in  no  equivocal  terms  their  disapprobation  of  tht)  proposed 
arrangement. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  conchide  that  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  failed  upon  the  10th  article  whic  h  rerrarded  Malta  ; 
the  real  cause  lay  much  deeper.  Malta  in  1803,  like  the 
Scheldt  in  1793>  was  the  ostensible^  not  the  real,  cause  of  the 
war. 

The  first  measures  of  the  British  Government,  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  war,  were  directed  towards  the  reconcpiest  of  tlie 
colonies  of  the  enemy,  which,  durintr  the  peace  of  Aniieiis, 
we  had  restored  to  them.  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago  soon  tell 
into  our  hands.  But  His  Majesty's  Ministers  seemed  to  rcdy 
with  too  much  confidence  on  the  treaty  of  Luneville  for  the 
protection  of  the  Electoral  Dominions.  Lord  llawkesbury 
writes  to  M.  Talleyrand  on  tbe  15th  June:— 

I  have  laid  before  his  Majesty  your  letter  of  the  lOtli  instant* 

and  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has 
always  considered  his  character  as  Elector  of  Hanover  and  King  of 
Great  Britain  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  he  cannot  consent  tt» 
any  act  which  mi j^ht  justify  his  being  aftacked  in  one  character  for 
the  conduct  which  he  might  think  proper  to  pursue  in  the  other : 
nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  this  principle  has  been  advanced  and 
acknowledged  by  the  powers  of  Burope ;  particnlarly  by  the  French 
Government  in  1705,  when,  in  coneeqneoce  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
Jeaty*B  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Basle,  the  neutrality  of  Hanover 
was  admitted  by  France,  while  his  Majesty,  as  Kia^  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  at  war  with  that  nation.  This  jirinciple  has  more- 
over been  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  by  those  arrange- 
ments which  have  lately  taken  place  with  resi)ect  to  (icrman  indem- 
nities, whose  end  and  aim  was  the  independence  of  the  German  em- 
pire, solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  in  which  his 
Majesty,  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  took  no  part. 

Linois,  in  the  mean  time,  had  sailed  for  India  with  a 
small  squadron  and  6,000  troo])s,  to  garrison  Mahe  and  Pon- 
dicherry,  afrreeably  to  the  treaty.  This  last  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  fortitied  place  not  resifrned  to  the  enemy,  and  its 
detention  was  owin^^  to  the  Ibrtmuite  })resence  of  mind  of  Ad- 
miral Kainier,  in  conjunction  with  the  government  of  Madras. 

On  the  2r)th  of  May  General  Mortier  took  possession  of 
Hanover,  and  commanded  the  rivers  Elbe.  Wesor,  and  Ems. 
British  commerce  beintr  by  consequence  exchuled  tVom  thoni, 
a  blockade  was  commenced,  and  our  fi  ii^ates  and  sloops  took 
their  station  for  that  purymse  off  Ilelitjoland.  a  snudl,  high, 
and  conspicuous  i>hui(l,  placed,  it  would  seem,  by  nature  as  a 
bcacou  at  the  eatrauce  of  thoise  daiigeroug  river:}^  auud»t  the 
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most  appalling  labyrinth  of  Bhuali  and  qutoksaiids.  On  Mb 
island  a  noble  light  was  kept  burning,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  the  commeroe  of  the  riTers.  The  Httle  town 
was  the  habitation  of  a  strong,  daring,  and  laborious  race  of 
men,  devoted  to  the  business  of  niiotage,  but  whose  skill  or 
fidelity  was  not  always  to  be  reliea  on ;  and  I  much  fear  that 
valuable  ships  have  been  at  times  run  purposely  on  shore,  for 
the  chance  of  plunder.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  been 
once,  during  the  late  war,  east  away  and  wrecked  by  the  igno* 
ranee  or  design,  and  probi^W  both,  of  some  of  the  Heligoland 
pilots.  The  retention  of  Malta  by  the  British  Government 
was  pleaded  by  Bonaparte  as  a  justification  for  his  entry  into 
Hanover,  and  as  sufficient  cause  for  his  taking  possession  of 
Tarentum,  and  of  all  the  strong  ports  of  the  kingaom  of  Naples 
in  the  Adriatic. 

Such,  however,  was  our  state  of  preparatUm,  that  the  enemy 
could  gain  no  advantage  against  ourselves,  and  we  were  soon 
enabled  to  carry  the  war  to  the  shores  of  France.  Admiral 
Comwailis  assumed  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and 
had  been  some  days  off  Ushant  before  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
which  was  by  the  Doris.  He  immediately,  with  10  sail  of  the 
line,  commenced  the  blockade  of  Brest.  Lord  Keith  had  the 
command  of  the  North  Seas,  extending  from  Shetland  and 
Norway  to  Havre  de  Grace,  with  about  nine  sail  of  the  line. 
Sir  James  Saumarez  commanded  the  advanrnd  post  of  Guern- 
sey, whore  ho  kept  a  vigilant  look-out  on  the  ilotilla  of  gun- 
boats from  St.  Maloos  to  Chorboursf.  Sir  Richard  Birkorton 
was  in  the  Mcditernniean,  with  about  11  sail  of  the  line,  where 
he  was  soon  after  joined  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Nelson.  Ad- 
miral Rainier  still  continued  in  India  with  four  sail  of  the 
line.  .  Sir  John  Duckworth  was  at  Jamaica  with  live  sail  of 
the  line.  Commodore  Samuel  Hood  at  Harbadoes,  with  one 
ship  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates  and  small  vessels. 

Arts  of  hostility  quickly  followed  the  orders  to  detain  and 
brill f:  in  ])ro\  i<ionallv  **  all  French  vessels."  On  the  18tli  of 
May,  only  two  dafs  after  the  mes-^aije  from  the  throne,  Captain 
Peai*son.  in  tlie  Doris,  of  3G  guns,  captured  a  French  national 
lugger,  called  the  AfVronteur,  of  14  long  9-pounders,  and  92 
men.  On  the  2Sth  of  May  Captain  Mansfield,  in  the  Mino- 
taur, captured  La  Franchise,  of  36  guns,  12-pounders,  and 
manned  with  a  short  complement  of  187  men.  She  was  from 
Port  au  Prince. 

On  the  28th  of  May  Captain  S.  Sutton,  on  his  passage  to 
Gibraltar,  in  the  Victory,  felt  in  with  and  captured  L'Aimras* 
cade,  French  frigate  (formerly  in  the  Bnliah  navy),  and  so  un- 
fortunately taken  hf  La  Bayonnalie, 
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On  the  25th  of  June  the  Endymion,  of  44  guns.  Captain 
Charles  Paget,  in  lat.  47°  10'  N.,  long.  20°  W.,  fell  in  with, 
and  after  a  chase  of  eight  hours  captured  the  Bacchante, 
French  corvette,  of  20  guns,  and  100  men,  commanded  by  M. 
Perimel,  from  St.  Domingo,  bound  to  Brest. 

Captain  Wallis,  of  the  NaiGul,  captured  the  Impatient^  a 
French  corvette,  of  20  guns. 

In  the  month  of  June  Captain  Maitland,  while  cruising  in 
the  Loire,  of  38  guns,  on  the  coast  of  France,  near  the  Isle  of 
Ba!<,  sent  his  boats,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants 
Tem])le  and  Bowen,  who  boarded  a  Frencli  bri^  of  war,  calltHl 
the  Venteux,  of  10  guns,  long  18- pounders  and  32-pountI 
carronades,  with  82  men.  She  was  perfectly  prepared,  lyinjj 
under  the  protection  of  the  batteries;  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  reflected  tlie  liit^hcsi  liouuur  on  all  concerned. 

Sir  James  Saumarez  at  Guernsey  had  the  Mi  nerve,  of  3S 
tjuns,  with  some  other  vessels  inider  his  orders.  That  fiitjate, 
coniniaiulcd  by  Captain  Bullon  (who  was  actincr  ilmintr  the 
illness  of  Captain  Brenton),  captured  a  very  \  aluabK;  convoy  of 
vessels,  loaded  with  naval  stores,  and  brought  lliem  sale  to 
Spitliead.  Captain  Brenton  rejoined  his  ship,  and  proceeded 
to  his  station,  watching  a  flotilla  in  Cherbourg. 

At  davliiiht  on  the  2d  of  Julv,  a  detachment  of  French 
gun-vessels  was  seen  close  under  the  land,  steering  for  Barfleur, 
which  they  reached,  notwithstanding  every  effort  made  by  the 
Topaze  and  Minenre  to  prevent  it.  The  former  returned  to 
her  station  off  Havre;  and*in  the  evening  the  Minerve^  running 
close  in  with  Cheihourg  in  a  thick  fog,  mistook  Fort  de  la 
Libert^  for  Pelee ;  and  a  number  of  vessels  being  seen  to  the 
eastward,  the  pibt  assured  the  captsun  he  might  run  amongst 
them  without  hesitation.  The  helm  B'as  accordingly  put  up 
for  the  purpose  when,  just  as  the  ship  was  about  to  oped  her 
fire,  she  grounded,  and  the  fog  at  the  same  time  dispersing 
discovered  her  to  be  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  She  was  on 
the  western  Cone  Head,  about  six  furlongs  from  Fort  de  la 
Liberte,  mounting  70  guns  and  15  mortairs;  and  one  mile 
from  the  isle  Pelee,  of  100  guns  and  25  monars,  from  both 
of  which  a  fire  almost  inmiediately  opened.  Tim  happened 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Captain  Brenton,  aware 
that  strong  and  decided  measures  were  necessary,  and  that  the 
launch  of  a  frigate  was  not  calculated  to  carry  out  a  bower 
anchor,  immediately  despatched  his  boats  arraeid,  to  cut  out 
from  under  the  batteries  a  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
purpose;  whilst  the  launch,  with  her  carronades,  should  be 
employed  in  divertin<(  the  fire  of  two  gun-brigs,  lying  in  such 
a  position  ahead  of  the  Miuerve,  as  to  annoy  her  greatly  by  a 
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raking  fire.  The  yawl  heing  the  first  boat  in  the  water,  was 
sent  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  William 
Walpole,  and  the  other  boats  were  directed  to  follow  as  soon  as 
reedy :  but  the  gallant  officer^  to  whom  the  enterprise  was  in* 
trusted,  found  his  own  boat  si^Bcient,  He  procee<1e(l  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  musketry,  and  from  her 

f)osition  close  to  the  batteries  cut  out  a  lugger  of  50  tons, 
adcn  with  stone  for  the  worlds,  and  towed  her  off  to  the  ship. 
Before  the  bower  anchor  could  be  placed  in  this  vessel,  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  her  of  her  cargo,  and  that  this  might  be 
done  without  adding  to  the  shoal  on  which  the  ship  lay,  she 
was  veered  astern  by  the  ebb  tide  to  the  length  of  a  halser. 
Unfortunately  the  moon  shone  with  great  brightness.  The 
enemy's  fire  became  very  jjalling  ;  the  more  so,  as  no  return 
could  be  made  but  from  the  two  forecastle  gtm^,  those  of  the 
main  deck  having  been  all  run  close  forward,  for  the  purpose 
of  lightening  the  ship  abaft,  where  slie  hung.  At  11  p.m. 
the  lugger,  bring  cleared,  was  brought  under  the  larljoard 
cathead  to  receive  the  small  bower  anchor,  and  during  this 
operation  was  so  fn  quently  struck  from  the  gun-brigs,  as  to 
keep  a  carpenter  constantly  employed  in  stopping  tlie  shot- 
holes.  By  midnight  all  was  ready  ;  a  kedge  anchor  had  been 
previously  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  warping  the  lugger,  but 
the  moment  the  halser  became  taut,  it  was  shot  away.  Every 
thing  now  depended  upon  the  boats,  which  were  sent  to  take 
the  lugger  in  tow,  and  succeeded,  under  a  severe  fire,  in 
gaining  their  object ;  and  the  anchor  was  let  go  in  a  juoper 
position.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  wind  had  en- 
tirely subsided,  and  the  captain,  almost  hopeless  of  beiufr  able 
to  save  tlie  ship,  contemplated  the  probable  necessity  of  being 
obliged  to  abandon  her.  With  this  view,  he  caused  the 
wounded  men  to  be  brought  up  and  put  into  the  lugger,  and 
prepared  fires  in  the  store-rooms,  to  be  lighted  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity. A  fine  breese,  however,  springing  up  from  the  land, 
as  the  tide  rose,  revived  the  hopes  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the 
wounded  men  were  returned  to  the  cockpit.  The  lugger's 
masts  were  soon  after  shot  away  by  the  £uns  of  the  batteries, 
over  the  gangway  of  the  Minerve.  At  four  the  capstan 
was  mannMl>  and  many  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  wounded 
as  they  hove  at  the  bars.  At  five  the  ship  floated,  under  the 
most  heartfelt  cheers  of  the  crew.  It  was  considered  as  a 
certainty,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  they 
would  be  out  of  g\m-shot  of  the  batteries,  and  consequently 
out  of  danger ;  but  this  pleasing  prospect  soon  vanished.  The 
wind  again  declined  into  a  perfect  calm,  and  tlie  last  drain  ol 
the  flood  tide  carried  the  now  helpless  ship  into  the  harbour^ 
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end  laid  her  upon  a  broken  eone.   In  this  thuatson  ^  re* 

mained  till  the  top  of  high  W9^r,  when  she  smrendcrod,  after 
mistaining  tlio  fire  of  the  enemy  for  10  houre,  and  having  11 

mm  killed  and  16  wounded. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  mast^  that,  had  there  beai  a 
moderate  breeze,  they  must  have  oronc  by  the  board.  She  was 
lightened  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  the  French,  and  got  off. 
The  capture  of  so  fine  a  frigate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  occasioned  great  triumph,  and  was  announced  in  the 
theatre  at  Brussels  by  Bonaparte  in  person  ;  wlio.  ;uUlre«<ing 
the  Htidience,  stated  the  circumstaiire  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Lff  gucrrr  viont  de  coviviencer  sons  hs  phis  hnt refers 
nu.s'jjicc.^  :  vnc  svpcrbe fregate  dc  foiuemi  rient  de  se  rcndre  a 
deu.r  de  nos  chcdotiprs  catwnnieros"  The  ship  was  called 
"La  Canonniere,"  in  order  to  support  this  despicable  falsehood. 

Captain  Brenton  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  France  for  two 
years  and  a  half;  many  of  his  officers  and  men  dii^d  in  cap- 
tivity.   The  irreater  part,  suffering  a  barbarous  ini])risonment 
of  11  years,  were  not  released  till  tlie  tyrant  was  deffatt^l  on 
the  plains  of  Leipsic,  in  1814.    A  British  sailor,  who  had  both 
his  legs  shot  off  while  the  Alinorve  lay  under  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  was  carried  to  the  cockpit.    Waiting  for  his  turn  to 
be  dressed,  he  heard  the  cheers  of  the  crew  on  deck,  and 
eagerly  demanded  what  they  meant.    Being  told  that  the  ship 
was  on  the  shoal,  and  would  soon  be  clear  of  the  forts,  "  Then 
d — ^n  the  legsT  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  and  taking  his 
knife  from  his  pocket,  he  cut  the  remaining  muscles  which 
attached  them  to  him,  and  joined  in  the  cheers  with  the  resi  of 
his  comrades.   When  the  ship  was  taken,  he  was  placed  in 
the  boat  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital;  but,  determined  not  to 
outlive  the  loss  of  liberty,  he  slacked  his  tourniquets,  and  bled 
to  death. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Brenton  to  England,  in  Jannaiy, 
1806,  being  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Portsmouth,  he  was 
most  honourably  acquitted,  and  immediately  appointed  to  the 
Spartan,  a  new  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  in  which  he  was 

sent  to  the  Mediterranean. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  inappropriate  if  I  offer  a  lew  remaria 
on  the  subject  of  detaining  prisoners  of  war  m  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  to  effect  their 
regular  exchans^e.  lam  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
a  practice  whic  h  ought  nev&t  to  be  allowed  amongst  civilixed 
nations.  The  horrors  of  war  arc  mtdtiplied  tenfold  by  th» 
barbarous  usage :  better  to  die  in  battle  than  thus  to  live.  I 
pray  that  the  scenes  of  the  pontons  and  prisons  of  Givet  and 
Portsmouth,  may  never  be  repeated.  Let  us  never  forget  tbai 
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thousands  of  our  fellow-creatiircs,  both  in  Franco  and  England, 
durin<]f  the  late  war,  passed  11  years,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  their  lives,  in  this  helpless,  hopeless  state!  My  heart 
siekens  when  I  reflect  on  a  nielanchuly  taet  in  which  1  was  the 
unwillintj  instrument  of  rrueltv.  Cruising  oft*  Havre  do  Grace 
in  1801,  1  perceived  at  daybreak  a  vessel  near  nie,  wliich  I 
inmiediately  took.  She  was  one  of  the  horse  transports  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  the  crew,  only  four  men, 
had  quitted  her  ou  seeing  my  ship.  I  sent  a  fast-rowing  boat 
and  took  them  also.  Tne  boat  they  were  in  was  only  eight 
feet  loifg^  and  half  full  of  water ;  tliey  had  three  ribs  of  raw 
beef^  or  rather  only  the  bones,  which  they  had  nearly  finished. 
These  unhappy  wretches  I  thought  my  duty  compelled  me  to 
send  into  Portsmouth,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it, 
fearing  that  they  may  have  endured  the  captivity  above  men- 
tioned, or  died  in  prison,  it  is  true,  I  took  nundreds  of  others 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  never  feh  the  same  regret.  These 
poor  men  might  have  escaped  had  I  not  pursued  them.  I  did 
my  duty,  but  I  did  it  too  rigorously :  once  in  my  possession*  I 
thought  I  could  not  release  thenL  Yet,  on  a  subseouent  occa« 
sion,  when  we  captured  many  fishing-boats,  I  rememoer  that  we 
were  more  indulgent,  giving  liberty  to  the  old  men  and  to  all 
who  laboureil  luider  any  senous  bodily  infirmity,  from  which 
indeed  very  few  were  exempt,  all  the  able-bodied  men  having 
been  foreed  into  the  army  or  navy ;  but  even  this  relaxation  was 
an  infringement  of  our  orders,  since  we  had  no  right  to  indulge 
our  private  feelings  at  the  public  cx])ense.  Tlie  rigid  line  of  duty 
would  have  compelled  us  to  send  into  British  ports  every  prisoner 
we  took :  but  sometimes  we  assumed  a  discretionary  power,  when 
we  fancied  our  ships  were  two  crowded  with  these  poor  people ; 
and,  if  ever  such  an  act  of  disobedience  could  have  been  justified^ 
it  was  surely  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  these  unhappy, 
hanuU^s,  and  industrious  men  were  seizcnl  while  in  pursuit  of 
a  lalwrious  occii])ation  iniconiUH'ted  w  ith  war,  and  solely  de- 
signed for  su])])K  ini^  food  tu  tlu  ir  ianiirn's  ;  (ishernitMi,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  Wi»rd,  arc  never  combatiuits.  and  these  were 
invi^^ted  with  a  belligerent  character  only  by  tlic  despotic  will  of 
their  Huler.  'J'he  men  taken  in  a  horse  transport  weix^  of  a  dif- 
ferent descri])tion,  and  to  tliese  we  could  not  extend  any  indul- 
gence, however  hard  and  cruel  the  act  bv  which  they  wer(»  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  such  ve-sels.  If  war  uiii^t  l)e  carried  on  a^jainst 
nations,  let  us  not  forget  the  riglit:5  and  dictates  of  humanity  as 
regards  harmless  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Overtures  of  Bonaparte  to  tlic  Northern  powers — Bombanhncnt  of  the 
enemy's  port  of  Grauville — Flolilla  intercepted — i*i  ejects  of  invasion— 
Proelamation  of  Admiral  Brueys — Rebellion  in  Ireland — ^NaTol  foree 
and  power  of  Great  Britain — Disposition  of  the  squadrona — Captain 
Winthorp  destroys  a  French  fn-^nte — Loss  of  the  Shannon  on  tlu*  const 
of  France — Loss  of  the  Apolln  and  her  convoy  on  the  coast  of  l^Ttugal 
— Capture  antl  recapture  of  Goree — Mr.  Pitt's  motion  in  the  Hou!»e  of 
Commona  on  naval  defence — ^Captain  Wolfe  destroys  two  FVench  cor- 
vettes— Capture  of  La  Blonde — Conspiracy  of  INIoreau  and  Piebegmi 
• — Death  of  the  Duke  d'Enj^hicn — Capture  of  the  Vincejo,  and  murder 
of  Captain  Wright — Intrigues  of  Napolemi,  which  led  to  the  seizure 
of  Spanish  treasures — Bombardment  of  French  ports — Capture  of 
three  Spanish  frigates — ^Deatmction  of  the  Mercedes— Death  of  the 
fkmily  of  Alvear — War  with  Spain — Account  of  treasure — Loss  of  the 
Venerable — Captain  Gordon  taken  in  the  Wolverine. 

Bonaparte,  when  his  plans  for  rencwintr  the  war  liad  beea 
detected,  sent  off  General  Duroc  to  Berlin,  and  Colonel  Col- 
bert to  St.  Petersburg.    Not  satisfied  with  the  neutrality  of 

these  powers,  he  wished  to  engage  them  in  active  war  against 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  emperor  and  king  were  awake  to  their 
true  interests.  Alexander  had  seen  the  fate  of  his  father,  aad 
Frederic  was  well  aware  that  the  subjiif^ation  of  England.  Vjy 
aggrandizing  the  ]iower  of  1^'rance,  would  overturn  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  Both  the  ambassadors  therefore  returnevl  with 
the  same  answer  to  their  proposals:  their  Majeslies  IkuI  no 
wish  to  interfere  in  the  q\iarrel.  Bonaparte,  on  the  conimencc- 
ment  of  the  war,  atVecteil  to  have  been  taken  by  surpris?  ;  and 
yet  his  insolent  observations  to  Lord  \\  hitworth,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  invasion  of  Malta  and  I'^gvpt,  had  deeideil  the 
British  Cabinet  in  its  course,  and  produced  the  niessa^je  of  the 
8th  of  March  to  the  parliament  ;  and  on  the  next  a]ij)carance 
of  Lord  Whitworth  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  Honaparte 
addressed  him  in  that  memorable  and  impolitic  hajanguc 
which  has  been  so  often  presented  to  the  public. 

In  the  month  of  September  Sir  James  Saumarez,  having* 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Cerberus,  of  32  guns,  commanded 
hy  Captain  Selby,  took  under  his  orders  the  Chanvell  sloop 
of  war^  with  the  Terror  and  Sulphur  bombs^  and  proceeded  on 
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GranviUe,  in  the  pier  of  which  place  fhe  enemy  had  collected 
a  number  of  gun-vessels.  Sir  James  approached  so  near  the 
town  as  to  have  only  16  feet  at  low  water;  and  the  Terror 
bomb,  commanded  by  Captain  Hardinge,  actually  grounded ; 
but  that  inestimable  officer  soon  after  got  his  ship  oi\\  and 
placed  her  in  the  position  assigned  by  his  admiral.  Captain 
M'Leod,  in  the  Sulphur,  from  the  bad  sailing  of  his  ship,  had 
little  share  in  this  day's  action  ;  but  a  severe  bombardment 
nevertheless  ensued.  On  the  lollowincr  morninff  tlie  two  bomb- 
vessels  were  accurately  placed,  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire, 
which  hi-^ted  from  five  o'clock  till  half-past  ten.  Twenty-two 
gun-vessels  came  oui  of  the  pier,  and  tired  at  the  bombs,  with- 
out doing  any  execution,  'i'he  tide  falling,  the  rear-admiral 
was  compelled  to  withdraw;  and.  in  his  retreat,  the  Cerberus 
grounded,  and  remained  three  hours  on  the  bank.  Nine  of 
the  gun-boats  attacked  her,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  desist 
by  the  fire  from  the  Charwell  and  Kite,  and  the  other  small 
vessels  of  the  snnadron.  The  enemv's  works  were  verv  strong", 
yet  it  dws  not  apj  ear  that  onr  ships  received  any  damage, 
either  from  them  or  their  lloiiila. 

In  tho  month  of  November,  Captain  (now  Sir  James) 
Dunbar,  in  the  Poulette,  of  20  guns,  fell  in,  near  Alderney, 
With  a  French  convoy  of  about  30  sail,  escorted  by  several 
gun-vessels*  He  instantly  gave  chase,  and  oomin<^  up  with 
them  as  they  rounded  Cape  La  Uogue,  compelled  them  to 
run  upon  the  rocks,  or  to  anchor  near  them.  Sending  in  his 
boat,  she  brought  out  three  vessels,  notwithstanding  tlie  fire  of 
the  enemy  &om  the  shore;  the  others  were  led  dry  at  low 
water.  The  vessels  captured  were  not  armed,  but  of  a  descrip- 
tion similar  to  those  assembled  at  Boulogne,  whither  they  were 
bound.  In  this  manner  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  our 
in-shore  cruisers  were  not  engaged  with  the  enemy ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  most  active  and  daring  exertions,  the  flotilla,  in  the 
ports  of  Boulogne,  Ambleteuse,  and  Vimereux,  increased  in 
number  in  a  very  surprising  manner;  while  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  encamped  on  the  heights  over  those  places,  gave  con- 
firmation to  the  tlireats  uttered  by  the  Cliief  Consul  to  Lord 
Whitworth.  Despard's  conspiracy  in  tlie  meanwhile,  and  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  concurred  to  fill  the  public  mind  with 
dismay,  and  call  fijith  the  unanimous  efibrts  of  all  parties  to 
rejH'l  the  conmiun  enemy. 

The  proclamation  of  Admiral  Brueys,  on  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  iiouiogne  flotilla,  displays  a  fine  spirit  of  gas- 
conade. 

Brave  sailors  !  The  choice  of  Bonaparte  renders  me  worthy  of 
marching  at  your  head  j  your  zeal  and  your  valour  assure  me  that 
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we  shall  fulfil  his  expectations.  Already  you  hear  the  cries  of  veil- 
gfcance ;  every  Frenchman  would  march  to  punish  a  governrnent, 
the  enemy  of  the  repose  of  the  world.  Look  at  their  ships  pro- 
longing their  insolent  cruises  on  our  coast*  At  the  sight  of  your 
labours  let  them  go  and  tell  their  government,  that  a  teirible  day  is 
approaching;  the  winds  and  the  sea.  once  more  favourable  to  the 
Uonqueror  of  Egypt,  may,  in  a  few  hours,  conyey  him  to  their 
shores,  :md  with  him  the  innumerable  companions  of  his  glory. 
The  tyrants  of  the  seas  will  be  conquered  by  terror^  without  awaiting 
the  appeal  to  arms, 

Tlu"  rrbi'llion  in  Ireland,  which  cxplotled  in  July,  lioadr-.l 
by  iMiiinett,  w£is  aiinouuced  to  parliament  by  the  foUowiiig 
proclamation : — 

George  R. 

Uis  Majesty  feels  the  deepest  regret  in  acquainting  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  treasonable  and  rebellious  spirit  of  insurrection 
has  manifested  itself  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  marked  by  circum- 
stances  of  peculiar  atrocity  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

His  Mujesty  relies,  with  perti?ct  confidence,  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
Parliament,  that  such  measures  will  be  forthwith  adopted  as  are  best 
calculated  to  aflbrd  protection  and  security  to  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingc^om,  and  to  restovs  and 
preserve  general  tranquillity* 

Whether  Bonaparte  intended  or  not  to  put  his  threats  in 
execution,  the  camps  formed  on  the  FVench  coast»  and  the 
flotillas  which  accompanied  them,  kept  a  vast  portion  of  our 
navy  in  idleness,  and  prevented  its  being  employed  in  a  man- 
ner more  to  our  advantage,  and  more  destructive  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy. 

The  following  was  the  disposition  of  our  blockading  and 
cruising  squadrons  at  tbo  commencement  of  the  war: — 

Rear-admiral  Thornborough  was  off  the  Texel  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt;  Lord  Keith  in  the  Downs,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  North  Seas;  Sir  Sydney  Smith  off 
Ostend  and  Dunkirk;  Captain  Owen,  from  Calais  to  St. Valery  ; 
Captain  Oliver  from  thence  to  Cherbourg;  Sir  James  Sau- 
marcz  at  (jucrnf?ey  and  Jersey ;  Admiral  Cornwallis  off  Ushant 
with  the  Channel  fleet;  Sir  Edward  Pollew  off  Corunna ;  Sir 
Robert  Calder  off  Ferrol;  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean,  watch- 
ing the  coast  from  Cadiz  to  the  Northern  Archipelac^o  of  the 
Levant:  and  wliil*'  the  British  flac^  was  triumphant  in  Europe 
and  America,  India  likewise  witnessed  its  glory.  After  the 
(le:^t ruction  of  Tippoo  Sail),  the  humiliation  of  the  Mah- 
rattiis.  and  the  capture  of  Poonah,  their  capital  city,  the  whole 
peninsula  within  the  Ganges  tell  into  our  possession.  • 
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III  November  Captain  Winthorp,  in  the  Ardent  of  64  guns, 
chased,  and  drove  on  shore,  a  French  frigate,  of  32  guns,  and 
200  men,  near  Cape  Finisterre.  She  was  called  La  liayon- 
naise.  The  French  set  her  on  fire  to  prevent  her  iaihng  into, 
our  hands. 

In  December,  1803,  the  Shannon,  a  new  frigate  of  36  guns, 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  run  on  shore  near  Cape 
La  Hogue,  under  the  batteries  of  Tatihoue  Island.  The  crew 
were  made  prisoners,  and  marclied  into  the  interior;  and  the 
enemy,  preparing  to  get  the  ship  off,  were  prevented  by  tlie 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  two  young  officers.  Lieutenants  John 
Sheridan  and  Henry  C.  Thompson,  who,  with  a  party  of  men 
from  the  Merlin  sloop  of  war,  boarded  her  in  the  night,  and 
set  her  on  fire.  The  forts  opening  upon  them,  continued  a 
heavy  but  ineffectual  discharge  of  artillery,  and  they  returned 
to  their  ship  without  a  man  being  hurt.  At  daylight  not  a 
Testige  of  the  frigate  remained  above  water.  The  loss  of  this 
ship  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  She  stood  from  Cape  La 
Heve  towards  La  Hogue,  with  a  gale  of  wind  at  S.  6.  W.  As 
she  approached  the  latter,  the  tide  took  her  under  the  lee-bow, 
and  carried  her  up  towards  the  river  of  Isigny,  and  when  the 
captain  supposed  nimself  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Barfleur, 
he  had  that  lighthouse  bearing  about  north.  The  night  was 
extremely  dark  and  tempestuous.  The  Merlin,  which  was  in 
company,  made  the  land  about  eight  o^clock,  in  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  instantly  wore  under  her  foresail  and  close* 
reefed  main-topsaiL  About  this  time  the  Shannon  must  have 
grounded.   The  crew  were  all  saved  by  the  French,  but  made 

prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  Apollo,  of  36  guns.  Captain  J.  W.  T. 

Dixon,  was  a  more  melancholy  event  than  any  other  of  the 
kind  which  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  relate. 

This  ship,  and  the  Carysfort,  of  28  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Fanshawe,  sailed  fi«om  Cork  wit li  about  70 sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, bound  to  the  West  Indies.  The  wind  heading  them 
when  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  the  commotiore 
continued  on  the  starboard  tack,  standing  in  for  the  land. 
Captain  Fanshawe,  it  appears,  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  wore, 
aUer  dark,  without  sijrnal,  and  arrived  safely  at  Harbadoes; 
])nt  aV)out  40  sail,  continuint^  with  tho  A]ml]o,  ran  on  shore,  and 
were  lost  in  Munil<'i:;o  bay.  Tlii^  unt'urtunnto  atVair  was  one 
of  the  most  severe  blows  whirli  om*  commerce  had  rccci\  cd  lor 
many  years,  and  raiiscHl  imicli  animadversion  on  the  maimer  in 
which  our  convoys  were  conducted.  The  brave,  the  amiable, 
but  unfortunate  Captain  Dixon,  perished  in  tlie  wreck  of  liis 
own  ship.    I  was  first  lieutenant  with  him  in  the  liaveu  brig. 
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of  18  guns,  wUen'  we  were  cast  away  in  the  Elbe,  in  the 

year  1798. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1804,  the  settlement  of  Gorce  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  a  French  squadron  from  Senegal,  car- 
rying a  force  very  far  superior  to  that  which  the  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Frazer,  could  oppose  to  thoni. 
Two  months  had  scarcely  ehipscd  after  tlie  reduction,  when 
Captain  K.  S.  Dickson,  in  the  Inconstant,  of  36  ginis,  with  the 
Eagle,  a  store-ship  from  England,  and  some  small  vessels,  ap- 
proached the  island  and  retook  it. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  motioo  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  naval  defence  of  the  country, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  made  those  remarks  on  the  naval  administration 
of  £arl  St.  Vincent  which  his  lordship  never  forgave,  and 
which  produced  his  letter  to  Admiral  Comwallis.* 

On  the  16th  of  July,  Gaptain  Wolfe,  in  the  Aigle,  of  96 
guns, drove  onshore  near  the  Cordouan  liffhthouse,  two  FVench 
corvettes.  La  Charente,  of  24  guns  and  100  men,  and  La  Joie, 
of  12  guns  and  70  men.  Being  unable  to  bring  them  ofl^  be 
burnt  them. 

On  the  17th  of  August  Captain  Maitland,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  La  Loire,  cruising  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  under  the  orders  ' 
of  Lord  Gardner,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Cork,  fell  in  with 
the  French  frigate  privateer.  La  Blonde,  which,  after  a  chase 
of  20  hours,  he  captured.  She  mounted  30  guns,  long  nine- 
pounders,  and  had  '220  men. 

It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
develop  the  secret  intrigues  of  tne  courts  of  Europe,  of  which  I 
cannot  pretend  to  know  anything  but  from  the  official  papers 
laid  before  the  public.  Our  Government  was  accused  of  using 
the  agency  of  accredited  ministers  to  stir  up  dissensions  between 
the  Northern  powers  and  France.  Whether  these  measures 
were  orip^inally  aggressions  on  our^art,  or  only  retaliations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  French  in  Ireland,  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  decide.  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Sjjcncer 
Smith,  the  first  our  minister  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  second 
to  Bavaria,  the  last  at  Wurzburg,  were  charged  with  exciting 
and  fomenting  those  discontents  which  led  to  the  expedition  of 
Georges,  Pichegni,  Morea\i,  and  others,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
head  of  the  French  <:;o\  crnment,  and  restore  the  house  of 
Boiubon.  The  discoverv  of  these  intrigues  was  made  the 
pretext  for  the  seizure,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  of  the 
gallant  young  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  for  his  foul  murder  in 

•  8m  volt  iii.,  p.  22,  fixst  ediiioa. 
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the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where,  the  muskets  of  the 
assassins  having  failed  in  despatching  their  victim,  a  large  stone 
was  applied  to  beat  out  his  brains.  This  was  an  act  which  the 
splendour  of  the  imperial  mantle  could  not  save  from  the  exe- 
cration it  deserved.  The  death  of  that  amiable  young  prince 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  Pichegru,  his  real  or  pretended 
suicide,  and  the  execution  of  his  associates. 

I  visited  the  castle  of  Vincoiuies  in  1818,  and  was  shown  the 
spot  where  this  horrible  midnis^ht  nuirder  was  committed.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  stood  a  colli n  containing  the  remains  of  tlie 
unfortunate  prince;  on  its  lid  was  placed  the  stone  with  whicli 
his  brains  were  beaten  out  when  it  Wiis  found  that  ilie  discharge 
of  nnisketry  had  not  ])roved  innnediately  iatal.  I  wish  J  could 
acquit  Xapoleon  of  tliis  cruel  act;  but  1  cannot.  "  Je  fmppe 
aujouidliui  un  grand  coup  qui  est  ndcexsairc"  though  taken 
from  a  doubtful  source,*  are  worils  too  likely  to  be  true  ;  and 
the  seizure  of  Sir  George  Rumbolt,  a  minister  of  £ngland>  in 
the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  at  the  same  time,  ^ves  too  giiich 
countenance  to  the  probability  of  the  whole  being  founded  in 
fact 

Before  their  trial  was  concluded,  another  murder  contributed 
to  render  the  name  of  Napoleon  still  more  hateful  to  the  heart 
of  an  Enflbhman.  Among  the  naval  oflScers  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  British  Government  in  carrying  on  the  secret 
correspondence  of  the  royalbts,  and  landing  their  partisans  on 
the  coast  of  France,  was  Captain  Wright,  of  the  Vincejo  sloop 
of  war,  a  young  ofBcer  of  great  talent  and  courage,  and  who  had 
been  the  friend  and  companion  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

Napoleon  knew  the  whole  plot.  His  police,  more  vigilant 
t  han  that  of  De  Sartines,  was  well  apprized  of  all  the  attempts 
about  to  be  made  on  hb  life  and  authority,  gaining,  perhaps, 
their  knowledge  from  some  of  the  very  accompUces  of  the  con- 
sj)irators.  The  Vincejo  was  watched  in  all  her  manoeuvres,  and 
on  the  14th  of  May  a  strong  division  of  gun-boats,  from  the 
Morbihan,  attacked  her  in  Quiberon  Bay,  in  a  calm  ;  when 
after  a  severe  action,  his  guns  dismounted,  two  of  his  men 
killed,  twelve  wounded,  and  his  vessel  a  mere  wreck,  Captain 
\\  riti;ht  surrendered  to  a  force  irreatly  superior.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Paris  and  was  conlined  a  ])risoner  in  the  Teniph*, 
where  he  ended  his  dav^<  under  circumstances  which  have  sub- 
jeded  Xapoleon  to  the  suspicion  oL"  nunxler,  from  wliich  his 
best  fiieiuls  and  ablest  advocates  liave  never  been  able  to  clear 
him.  The  captain  was  found  dead  in  his  bcil,  with  his  ihroat 
cut  ;  and  it  Wiis  given  out  that  he  had  destroyed  hiuiselt'  uii 


*  i'ouchu's  Memoixt,  vuL  i.,  p.  307. 
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hearing"  of  gome  reverses  of  the  Austrians :  but  this  is  most 
improbable.  He  observed  to  a  friend  that  he  should  never 
come  out  of  theTem])le  alive  ;  that  his  death  would  Ix'  iniputetl 
to  suicide,  and  beorfred  tliat  justice  might  be  done  to  his  memory. 
Bonaparte  has  been  defended  by  some  of  his  apologisits  for 
havinfr  committed  the  art,  as  Wright  had  plotted  to  destroy 
him  ;  but  if  vve  admit  this,  why  was  he  not  openly  brought  to 
trial?  From  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  obtain  at 
Paris,  and  with  the  strongest  collateral  evidence,  I  must  ever 
believe  that  he  was  murdered.  The  most  probable  supposition 
i^,  that  lie  had  been  subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  extort  con- 
fession, and  having  been  treated  in  this  cruel  manner,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Wright  was  known  to  play  wdi  on  the  flute,  and»  an  the  day 
J»feceding  his  death,  had  been  heard  by  a  fellow-prisoner  passing 
a  solitary  hour  in  this  amusement.  At  midmght  the  door  m 
his  cell  was  opened,  men  were  heard  to  enter,  a  souffle  ensued, 
but  no  screaming,  the  cries  of  the  wretched  man  being  pre- 
vented. In  the  morning  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back  in  bed, 
the  bloody  razor  on  his  pillow,  the  coverlet  above  his  chin,  his 
arms  extended  by  his  sides  under  the  bed-clothcs,  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  carotid  artery  divided.  Could  he 
have  done  all  this  himself,  placing  the  rasor,  and  laying  his 
hands  as  they  were  found  ?  These  ftusts,  with  others  strongly 
corroborative,  I  mentioned  to  Lojfd  St.  Vincent  when  I  was 
with  his  lordship  at  Paris,  in  1818.  He  replied,  *<  I  never  can 
believe  that  Captain  Wright  was  murdered  by  order  of  Bona- 
parte." It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  he  itat 
murdered  under  the  government  of  that  man,  and  that  his  mur- 
derers were  not  punislied ;  who  perpetrated  the  deed,  is  now  a 
secret  between  God  and  himself. 

So  vast  was  the  influence,  so  powerful  the  resources,  possos^^ed 
by  Napoleon,  that  no  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had 
the  means  of  resisting  his  will.  England  alone,  by  her  rxvivy, 
was  enabled  to  cope  with  him,  and  consequently  remained  the 
flolc  ol)je€t  of  his  rancorous  hatred  and  implacable  revenge. 
That  Spain  woiild  be  drawn  into  the  war  afrainst  us,  became 
evident  from  Uie  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  France ; 
nor  could  all  the  arguments  of  our  ministers  persuade  the 
feeble  cabinet  of  Madrid  that  France  soucrht  to  enslave,  and 
not  to  save  her.  This  tfuth  soon  became  apparent,  and  the 
unhappy  Charles  IV.  and  his  family  have  felt  the  fatal  etlects 
of  imperial  no  h^ss  than  domestic  perfidy.  As  the  continent  of 
Knrope  lay  at  his  feet,  Na])oleon  madlv  hoped  that  an  invasion 
of  Britain  would  ])lace  Ium",  too,  in  the  same  deo^rading  situation. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
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ment  in  1804,  after  briefly  adverting  to  the  above  topics,  stated 
his  Majesty's  determination  to  resist  the  machinations  and 
efforts  of  the  enemy  for  the  subversion  of  our  liberties.  The 
address  was  carried  \ inanimmwly, and  the  whole  nation  seemed 
ffiesolved  to  rush  to  the  sea-shore  to  repel  the  mvadcrs  the 
instant  their  fleet  should  quit  the  ports  of  France.  However 
deep  and  clear-sighted  Napoleon  may  have  been  considered  by 
his  admirers,  he  was  frequently  outwitted  by  his  great  political 
opponent,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  counteracted  his  movements  and  turned 
his  weapons  af^ainst  his  own  bosom.  The  flotilla  collected,  or 
preparing,  from  the  Texel  to  Morlaix,  drew  on  the  sea-port 
towns  of  France  and  Belgium  the  vengeance  of  insnlted 
Britain.  The  bombardment  of  Ostend  and  Calais,  of  Dieppe, 
Boulogne,  Havre  de  Grace,  Granville,  and  Morlaix,  convinced 
the  unfortunate  inliabitants  of  those  places  that  it  was  not  on 
British  ground  their  blood  was  to  be  shed ;  and  the  forced  con- 
tributions levied  by  Na])oleon  and  his  prefects  for  the  pui^pose 
of  invasion,  were  still  more  reluctantly  furnisluul  wIumi  it  was 
discovered  th;it  a  large  part  of  the  money  was  tUverted  IVoni  the 
services  of  the  nation  to  the  pockets  of  individuals.  1  he  trea- 
sures of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  France,  were  required  by  Napoleon 
to  fill  his  exhausted  cotl'ers,  to  lay  waste  the  last  abo<le  of 
freedcmi  in  Europe,  and  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  merciless 
military  despotism.  Under  conviction  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  actinjT  from  information  which  could  not  be  doubted, 
Mr.  Pitt  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  treasure,  on  its  way 
from  the  new  world  to  the  old,  and  transferred  the  abundant 
supply  from  its  intended  destination  to  the  pockets  of  our  sailors 
and  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

We  have  seen^  in  a  former  volume,  the  Spanish  Government 
reduced  to  the  necessity,  in  time  of  war,  of  begging  permission 
from  the  British  admiral,  at  Gibraltar,  to  allow  of  tbeir  treasure 
beinff  brought  home ;  and  the  request  was  even  backed  by 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  under  a  conviction,  that  without  such  a  supply, 
Spain  must  inevitably  be  revolutionised  by  France.  Our  policy 
appears  to  have  undergone  some  change  between  that  period 
and  the  one  now  under  consideration.  Spain,  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  might  have  been  more  favourable  to  England  than 
she  could  have  been  under  the  weak  government  of  Ferflinand. 
Mr.  Pitt  has  not  been  so  much  blamed  for  the  act  of  intercepting 
the  Spanish  supply  as  for  the  manner  of  doing  it  A  sufficient 
force,  it  was  said,  ought  to  have  been  sent,  in  order  to  ensure 
an  immediate  surrender;  but  those  who  make  this  assertion 
should  recollect  the  wide  space  on  w  hich  our  navy  was  to  act, 
and  how  many  important  points  we  had  to  guard  with  an  in- 
adequate force.   As  many  ships  were  placed  under  the  orders 
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of  Captain  Mooro,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  in  other  parts 
woulil  permit.  Tliis  ofticer  was  serving  under  the  orders  ol  .Vd- 
miral  Cornwallis,  the  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  Channel  fleet, 
by  whom  he  was  detached  on  this  important  and  highly  con- 
fidential service.  It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by  Minis- 
ters that  tlie  Spanish  rear-achniral  vvonld  have  been  induced  to 
capitnlate  to  the  British  forces  ;  but  this  idea,  if  ever  entert.iined, 
was  s\irely  imreasonable,  since  no  man  of  honour  could  sur- 
render to  a  force  apparently  equal,  and  the  Spanish  otiicer 
appears  not  to  have  been  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

When  Captain  Moore,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  had  arrmd 
off  Oadiz  in  the  Indefatigable,  on  the  morning  of  the  29tli  of 
September^  he  fell  in  with  the  Medusa,  of  32  ^uns,  and  learned 
from  Captain  Gore  that  Sir  Robert  Barlow^  in  the  Triumph, 
was  going  into  Cadis  to  take  charge  of  the  trade  bound  from 
thence  to  England.  Dispatching  G^ptain  Gore  to  Sir  Robett, 
to  apprise  him  of  the  nature  of  his  instructions.  Captain  Moore 
proceeded  off  Cape  St.  Mary's,  where  he  directed  the  Medusa 
and  Amphion  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible.  This  they 
effected  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  found  the  Lively,  of  3S  guns, 
^vith  the  Indefatigahle.  Two  days  after  this  junction,  on  the 
5th^  at  daylight,  the  Medusa  made  the  signal  for  four  sail 
bearing  west  by  south,  Cajie  St,  Mary's  bearin<r  X.E.  about 
nine  leagues.  A  <:eneral  chase  was  immediately  ordered,  and 
on  the  approacli  of  our  ships  the  strangers  were  discovered  to 
be  Spanish  frigates,  formed  in  a  line  of  battle  ahead,  and  steer- 
ing for  Cadiz  ;  the  van  ship  carrying  a  broad  pendant,  and  the 
second  the  flag  of  a  rear-admiral.  Captain  Moore  took  his 
position  aloi!o;side  of  the  second  sliij)  in  the  line  ;  the  Amphion, 
Ca])lain  Sutton,  and  tlie  Liv(^ly.  Captaiii  Hammond,  each 
taking  an  ()])ponent  in  tlie  same  order.  Captain  Moore  hailed 
the  rear-ndniiral,  and  de>ired  him  to  shorten  sail;  but  to  this 
he  ]rd\d  no  attention,  until  a  shot  from  the  indefatigahle  passed 
inider  his  bowsprit,  on  which  lie  hovc-to,  and  Lieutenant  Ascott 
was  sent  to  iniorni  him  that  the  13ritish  commanding  officer 
liad  orders  to  detain  him  and  his  srpiadron,  which  he  ho]x*d  to 
do  witiiDut  bloodshed.  An  innnediate  answer  was  di'>iretl. 
The  otlieer  ha\  in<i  waited  scr.ne  time,  Captain  Moore  recalUii 
hiiii  by  signal,  fired  a  >hot  ahead  of  the  admiral,  anil  ran  down 
close  upon  his,  weather-bow.  At  this  moment  the  third  frigate 
from  the  van  fired  into  the  Amphion,  and  the  rear-admiral 
iired  into  the  Indefatigable,  when  Captain  Moore  made  the 
signal  for  close  action.  The  Spanish  rear-admiral,  who  had 
his  flag  in  the  Medee,  struck  to  the  Indefatigable  in  about  half 
an  hour ;  as  did  the  Kama  to  the  Lively.  The  Spanish  com- 
modore, in  the  Santa  Clara,  engaging  the  Medusa,  seeing  the 
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day  was  lost,  attempted  to  escape,  and  would  certainly  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  Lively,  after  securing  the  Fama,  gone 
in  ])ursuit  of  him,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  Captain 
Moore.  Hammond,  after  a  considerable  chase,  brouglit  him 
to  close  action,  when  tho  Spaniard,  havinj;  50  men  killed  and 
wounded,  struck  his  colours,  and  the  atl'air  ended  with  the 
capture  of  three  Spanish  frigates,  and  the  loss  of  one. 

Captain  Sutton,  in  the  Amphion,  havintr  taken  his  station 
dose  to  the  leeward  of  his  opponent,  the  Mercedes,  the  tliird 
siiip  from  the  van,  had  not  been  above  ten  minutes  in  action 
when  the  unfortunate  Spaniard  blew  up;  the  wreck  and  splin- 
ters covoiiuiT  the  decks  of  the  British  frit^ate,  and  severely 
wounding  oni»  or  two  of  the  men.  Tiie  forecastle  of  the  Mer- 
cedes, torn  from  the  hull,  floated,  and  upon  it  the  second  captain 
and  lO  men,  the  only  survivors,  saved  themselves,  and  were  taken 
otl*  by  the  l)oats  of  the  Amphion,  whose  fortunate  position  enabled 
her  to  j)erf()rm  this  act  of  humanity,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
prevented  the  Spanish  rear-admiral  from  running  away.  Among 
the  victims  on  board  the  Mercedes  were  the  wife  and  seven 
children  (daughters  nearly  grown  up)  of  Captain  Alvear,  of  the 
Spanish  navy.  This  good  and  gallant  officer,  ailer  a  residence 
of  30  years  in  South  America,  was  returning  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  his  native  dountry.  He  did  not  com- 
mand either  of  the  frigates,  but,  having  procured  a  passage  for 
his  family  in  the  Meroedesy  went  with  htt  eldest  son  on  I 
of  one  of  the  other  ships,  whence  he  heheld  the  catastrophe 
which  deprived  him  of  the  persons  he  held  most  dear,  and  of 
his  whole  fortune,  which  consisted  of  npede  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  £30,000.  What  pen  shall  descrihe  toe  agonised 
feelinffs  of  the  wretched  father  and  husband  at  this  awful  mo- 
ment? We  must  leave  the  suhject  to  abler  hands.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  author  of  the  '*  Corsair,**  and  the  Bride  of 
Abydos,**  might  have  immortalised  the  sorrows  of  this  ''much 
enduring,  much  afflicted  man/*  If  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
was  the  cause  of  his  suffering,  her  Government  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  atone  for  the  deed.  Alvear  was  received  by  the 
victors  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  sympathy,  and  ail  the 
consolation  was  administered  which  his  distracted  mind  was 
capable  of  receiving.  His  case  being  stated  to  the  proper 
authorities,  the  sum  of  £dOfiQO  was  restored  to  him  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  prises.* 

This  squad rdn  was  commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Bustamente, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  a  rear-admiral ;  they  were 

*  I  was  per^onaiiy  acquainted  with  Captaia  Alvear,  from  whom  I  received 
IliM  namtive;  hm  oummatided  the  Algeziru,  of  74  kuos,  a  Spaoiih  dlifcst 
Cadis,  in  1809,  wbcB  I  MOMMikM  tht  I^MWgd. 
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fVoTn  Monte  Vitleo,  and  had  on  l)oard  most  vahiable  car^CK*^. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Spaniards,  in  all  the  ships  but  the  Mer- 
cedes, was  not  very  great,  in  eonsequence  of  the  fire  of  the 
British  ships  beinor  direeted  at  the  rifXirinfT.  To  detain,  but  not 
destroy,  was  the  humane  object  of  our  gallant  count ryjiien. 

The  ships  taken  were  La  Medee  (flag),  of  42  giins,  18- 
poiniders,  300  men,  2  killed  and  10  wounded  ;  La  Fama  (com- 
modore), 36  guns,  12-pounders,  280  men,  no  returns  of  killed 
and  wounded ;  La  Clara,  36  guns,  12-pounders,  300  men,  no 
returns;  La  Mercedes,  36  guns,  r2-pounders,  280  men,  bleir 
up,  second  captain  and  40  men  saved. 

Captain  Moore,  with  the  Indefatigable  and  Ainphion,  arrived 
in  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  19th  of  October,  bringing  in  the 
Medee  and  Fama;  the  Medusa  and  Lively  having  parted 
company  in  chase  of  the  Clara. 

It  was  not  bne  before  the  Spanish  Government,  becoaumr 
ac<|uainted  with  their  grierous  loss,  ordered  an  embargo  on  aU 
British  vessels  in  their  ports.  On  the  19th  of  December^  1804, 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  by  the  British  Government  lo 
the  same  effect  with  regard  to  Spain;  and  the  detention  of 
Spanish  property  at  sea  was  immense,  giving  a  new  spirit  and 
turn  to  the  war  greatly  to  our  advantage. 

While  the  fortunate  western  cruisers  were  thus  enriching 
themselves,  and  destroying  the  commerce  and  resourcses  m 
France  by  wounding  her  through  the  sides  of  Spain,  our 
officers  in  the  ChannS  were  not  unmindful  of  their  equally  im- 
portant and  honourable,  though  less  profitable  duty.  So  alert 
i^  ere  they  in  watching  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  dangerous  i 
neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg,  that  nothing  could  escape  the 
penalty  of  a  broadside,  or  being  driven  on  the  rocks  and  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  II th  of  December,  Captain  John  Hunter,  of  the 
Venerable,  of  74  guns,  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  the  loss  of  that  ship  on  the  Berry 
Head,  the  southernmost  point  of  Torbay,  in  the  night-time,  in 
a  gale  of  wind  at  S.  E.  The  disadvantage  of  this  anchorage 
for  fleets  or  convoys  has  been  fully  explanied.  On  this  occa- 
^\on,  late  in  the  year,  the  night  dark,  and  the  wind  dead  in,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea.  In  turning  out 
the  Venerable  missed  stays,  went  on  shore,  and  was  totally  lost. 
'J'he  only  miracle  was  that  all  hands,  with  the  excoption  of  one 
oi'  two,  were  saved.  The  cajitain,  officers',  and  ship's  company 
were  li()!ioin'ably  acquitted  by  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

Captain  lleiuy  Gordun,  who  commanded  the  Wolverine, 
one  ol  those  merchant  vessels  then  recently  purchased  into  the 

service^  and  fitter  to  carry  coals^  for  which  she  was  originally 
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intended,  than  to  carry  guns  which  were  of  no  use  to  her,  was 
sent  with  a  convoy  to  Newfoundland.  On  the  24th  of  March 
the  fell  in  with  the  Blonde,  a  privateer  of  SOffuns  and  180  men. 
Captain  Gordon  sought  an  action,  and  was  beat,  owing  to  the 
miserably  defective  slate  of  his  gun-carriages,  which  were  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Gover ;  a  mass  of  timber  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, rendered  useless  by  the  first  or  second  broadside. 
Captain  Gordon  fought  his  ship  until  she  was  sinking;  he  then 
surrendered,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  himself  and  his  crew  were 
removed,  she  went  down.  She  mounted  13  guns  of  various 
calibre.  Captain  Gordon  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  for  bis  good  conduct,  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
■ome  years  after,  was  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court-martial.* 

*  It  is  Acessar}-  \o  »  xplain,  on  revicwiiif^  this  chapter,  that  no  blame  what- 
ever was  imputublc  to  Ca|  tain  (now  Vicc-udmiral  Sir  John)  Oorf,  for  the  tem- 
poraijr  etcape  of  the  Santa  Clara:  the  fact  was,  the  outMiled  tluB  Medaia,bat 
was  oTertaken  by  the  Lively.  '1  his  explanation  is  the  more  necessary  as,  from 
previous  circumstances,  my  remark  at  jMjge  t»lU  might  be  imputed  to  prejudice 
or  ill-wilL  On  every  oeeesien  vWie  Sir  John  Goct  WM  engaged  with  toe  enemy 
duinf  fht  Ute  mt,at  tmmt  off  with  hmioitr. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 


Affairs  of  ^^t.  Domingo — Alarm  of  the  British  Government  at  the  pro- 
jjress  of  the  rebellion,  and  at  the  forces  employed  by  B.maparte  to 
suppress  it — Policy  of  Toussaint — Sailing  of  Villaret  and  Le  Clerc — 
Toeir  forces,  naval  and  military — Arrival  and  operations — Suocesaes 
— Villaret  writes  to  Sir  John  Duckworth — British  fleet  quits  the  Weil 
Indies — Account  of  the  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the  Frej|ph  army — 
Bonaparte  sends  out  the  sons  of  Toussaint — Surrender  of  the  Generals 
Chrtbtophe  and  Dessalines — Capture  of  Toussaint — He  is  sent  to 
France,  and  dies — Revival  of  the  rebellion — Caused  by  news  frooi 
Guadaloupe — Fon*«s  sent  from  France  to  sappran  it — Cruelty  of  tbi 
French  to  the  mulatto  chiefs,  and  desperate  state  of  their  affairs  in 
consequence — War  between  France  and  England  causes  the  final 
ruin  of  the  French  in  St.  Domingo — British  naval  force  at  Jamaica — 
Commodore  Hood  at  Barbadoes— Hit  attack  on  St  Lucia  and  Tobago 
— Blockade  of  St.  Domingo — Capture  of  La  Creole— Crallant  oondnet 
of  Captain  Austin  Bissel — Capture  of  the  Duquesne,  of  74  guns — 
Evacuation  of  St.  Marc  by  the  French — Caluiniiies  of  the  Count  de 
Dumas  against  the  British  navy,  rcl'uted — His  misrepresent^! lions 
exposed  resi)eetin|f  the  battle  of  Algeziras — ^Evacuation  of  Aux  Cmjes 
— Captain  Bligh  in  the  Theseus  takes  Furt  Dauphin,  and  saves 
French  garrison  from  being  murdered — Captain  Uis^el  is  again  suc- 
cessful— Capture  of  Deuierara  and  Essequibo — Boat  enterprises  in  the 
Leeward  Islands — Evacuation  of  St.  Domingo  by  ihc  French — Capture 
of  their  squadron — Deatnietion  of  their  anny. 

The  affairs  of  St.  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  now  demand  our 
attention  ;  and  that  my  readers  may  more  clearly  understand 
the  objects  of  our  naval  campaigns  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  scenes  which  had  passed 
from  the  time  when  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  until  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Regardless  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  by  which  the  Spanish  part 
of  St.  Domingo  had  been  coded  to  I'lanco,  Toussaint  liad.  in 
the  year  1800,  made  hims<*lf  master  of  the  whole  islaiul  from 
east  to  west  ;  and  having  consolidated  his  power  was  named 
governor  for  life,  and  permitted  to  make  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  a  fearful  state  of  things  for  the  planters  of 
Jamaica,  and  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  ideas  and  views  of  the 
Chief  Consul.  Thus  I  'l-ancc  and  England,  though  at  w  ar,  had 
the  same  ioterests  iu  the  result  of  this  revolution  ^  but  Kugland^ 
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without  wishiiig  for  negro  emancipatkm,  was  forced  to  oppose 
the  arms  of  France  in  St.  Domlnffo,  and  unite  with  the  hjacksy 
who  were  not  so  much  to  he  dreacM  in  the  western  hemisphere 
as  the  marine  and  armies  of  the  French  repuhlia 

The  wise  and  liheral  policy  of  Toussaint  had  induced  many 
of  the  French  propriefors  to  return  to  tlio  island;  he  gene- 
Miusly  restored  their  estates  and  atTordcd  them  protection; 
eoromerce  began  to  revive  ;  1  England  and  America  became  the 
carriers ;  and  France,  by  circuitous  routes,  once  more  tasted  the 
productions  of  St.  Domingo. 

Toussaint,  while  he  ruled  with  arbitrary  sway^  affected  a 
deference  to  the  First  Consul,  to  whom  in  Februar}%  18U1,  he 
sent  Colonel  Vincent  with  the  outline  of  a  constitution  for  his 
approval ;  the  •first  and  most  important  articles  of  which  were 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  eligibility  of  all  persons,  of 
whatever  colour,  to  employments  in  the  slate.  Bonaparte  would 
not  submit  to  a  compromise  with  the  chief  of  a  rf^bcllion,  and 
prepared  to  reduce  the  island  to  its  original  state  :  never  u\  the 
whole  course  of  his  career  did  he  display  a  greater  deficiency  of 
feeling,  honesty,  foresight,  or  of  local  knowledge,  than  in  the 
menjurabie  invasion  of  St.  Domingo.  For  this  enter])rise,  ihe 
largest  armament  which  France  had  ever  sent  to  sea  was  pre- 
pared in  the  ports  of  iMiro]  e,  inclurling  Spain,  Udiu  th«*  Texel 
to  7\>uloii.  It  consisted  of  35  sail  of  the  line;  one  ol"  which, 
the  Ocean,  mounted  I'iO  gnns;  two  of  80,  thirty-twu  ol"  74 
guns,  twentv-uiie  Triontes,  and  many  other  vessels  :  these  were 
to  carry  out  !2L(0()  troops.  Villaret,  the  gallant  veteran  who 
eommanded  the  fleet  on  the  1st  of.Uine,  liad  the  chief  com - 
inand  of  the  naval  arni;in  <  iit.  He  had  bis  11a"  on  bcaid  tlfe 
Ocean,  and  sailed  from  B\v<\  on  the  ll/'th  of  1  ecember,  1801, 
with  15  sail  of  ihe  line,  10  of  which  were  French  and  fi\e 
Spanish.  This  fleet,  including  nine  frigates,  carried  7,(10 
troops,  and  was  joined  by  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
frWTi  L*(  rient,  carrying  1,200  more. 

The  Rochefort  squadron,  under  Rear-admiral  La  Touche 
TreviUe,  of  six  sail  of  the  line^  six  frigates,  and  two  corvettes, 
with  3,000  troops,  waste  repair  to  Brest,  and  foitn  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  fleet. 

The  Toulon  squadron  was  commanded  hy  Gantheaume,  whh 
Dumanoir  under  him ;  he  had  four  sail  of  the  line,  with  2,300 
men. 

Li nois  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  three  sail  of  the  line  and  1,500 
troops.  The  Dutch  division  carried  out  2,500  troops,  and  two 
other  detachments  from  Havre  and  Brest  carried  3,000  more. 
This  vast  and  disjointed  armament,  sailing  at  different  periods, 
and  liound  to  or  putting  into  different  ports  of  the  island. 
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wanted  a  common  centre  of  union,  which  tended  with  oUnr 
causes  to  render  their  plans  abortive. 

The  army  was  commanded  by  General  Le  Clerc,  broiher-in- 
law  of  the  chief  Consul.  The  Spanish  part  of  the  armament 
was  command  d  bv  Admiral  Gravina,  who  had  his  flag  in  the 
Neptuno.  but  parted  company  soon  after  their  sailing,  and  put 
into  Ferrol  to  have  his  ship  repaired.  Ho  joined  again  at  Ca^n? 
Saiaaua,  in  the  month  of  January,  with  all  the  ships  from  Ferrol 
and  Rochefort.  Villaret,  after  giving  an  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, says,  "  It  was  nevertheless  still  doubtful  wliether  they 
should  discover  in  Toussaint  TOuverturc  a  faithful  French-  I 
man  or  a  rebel  African.**  I 

The  forces  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  directed  to 
land  in  three  distinet  places :  the  first,  imder\he  orders  of  tie 
CSommander-in-chlef  Le  Clerc,  and  conducted  hy  Villaret,  was 
to  take  poeienion  of  Cape  Framjois ;  the  seoond.  under  Ge- 
neral Boudety  eondncted  by  Rear-admirid  LaTouclie  TreviUs» 
was  to  land  at  Port-ait-PHnce ;  the  third,  under  Genvsl 
Rochambeau,  and  conducted  by  Captain  Magen,  was  to 
embarii  in  Mancenille  bay,  and  second  the  attacfc  sf 
Rochambeau  on  Fort  Daupmn. 

When  Admiral  Villaret,  in  the  Oc^an,  with  hiedivisiQi^  pr^ 
eented  himself  before  the  road  of  Cape  Francois,  a  mubfts^ 
who  acted  as  captain  of  the  port,  came  off  and  informed  \m  I 
that  the  black  general,  Christophef  had  declared  that  tbe  I 
whites  should  be  murdered,  and  the  town  set  on  fire;,  tJhe  verr 
moment  the  squadron  enteied  the  pasai,  unless  the  adnuisl 
would  wait  the  return  of  a  courier  sent  to  Governor  Toussiiit 
lOuverture.  The  general  wrote  in  vain  to  Christophe, 
acquainting  him  with  the  benevolent  Mentions"  of  the  chiof 
ConsuL  The  black  general  was  firm,  and  Toussaint  was  pe^ 
fectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  indulgences  intended  to  be 
•hewn  to  his  countrymen. 

Rochambeau  having  made  gooil  his  landing  in  Mancenille 
bay,  and  the  French  troops  having  obtained  possession  of  Fort 
Dauphin,  Le  Clerc  thought  to  land  with  equalfacility  at  AaiL 
Villu*et  advanced  with  two  sail  of  the  line,  theScipion  and  the 
Patriote,  to  Fort  Picolet,  when  the  blacks,  true  to  their  word, 
eet  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Cape,  and  opened  a  furious  cannonade 
on  the  two  ships :  all  night  the  French,  from  their  fleet,  be- 
held the  conflagration,  unable  to  afford  any  assistance  to  tbe 
wretched  inhabitants.  Villaret,  at  daylight,  pushed  in  with 
the  Ocean ;  the  blacks  deserted  Forts  Picolet  and  St.  Joeepk 
while  General  Humbert,  with  200  men,  took  possession  of 
Fort  Belair.  Rear-admiral  La  Touche,  with  Greneral  Boudet, 
nude  a  HiMnnamt^  attack  and  suoceeded  in  tilting  Foft  Bmuhli* 
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coin;  and  eight  days,"  says  Villaret,  "  sufficed  for  the  whole 
operations,  which  presented  a  mass  of  fortunate  results,  and 
guaranteed  to  France  the  possession  of  her  finest  colony."  He 
was  now  joined  by  Rear-admiral  Linois,  with  another  division 
from  Cadiz ;  but  that  officer  ruunincr  too  close  to  the  shore,  the 
St.  Gennaro  and  the  Uessaix,  of74  guns,  struck  on  the  rocks 
ofl'thc  city  of  C;ipe  Fran(;ois.  The  latter  was  lost,  the  other 
got  otf  with  considerable  damage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  St.  Domingo  when  Rear-admiral 
George  Campbell  siiiled  with  his  squadron  from  Spithead  in 
1802.  In  the  month  of  April  he  reached  Jamaica,  where  he 
became  second  in  command,  and  had  a  force  of  2'2  sail  of  the 
line  c  ruising  between  that  island  and  Hispaniola.  The  Cabinet 
of  St.  James's  auist  have  felt  some  little  alarm  for  Jamaica, 
and  the  precautions  taken  for  its  security,  though  expensive, 
were  certainly  justifiable.  Villaret  announced  his  arrival  and  • 
his  success  to  Kear-admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  the  British 
commander-in-chief;  gave  lum  an  account  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  either  arrived  or  expected;  and  entreated  his  good 
offiost  towards  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France.  The  French 
admiral  proposed  sending  most  of  the  flutes»*  with  six  or  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  hack  to  Europe.  Gantheaume  arrived  with 
his  division,  whidi  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  9th  of  January, 
and,  after  a  passage  of  little  more  than  30  days,  landed  2,d00 
men. 

On  the  8th  of  May  General  Le  Clerc  wrote  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  the  Colonies  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
happy  events  which  had  restored  tranquillity  to  St  Domingo  ; 
that  the  rebels  were  everywhere  defeated  and  dispersed;  terror 
in  their  camps,  without  magazines,  without  powder,  and  the 
hlacks  reduced  to  live  upon  bananas.  The  arrival  of  the  squa- 
drons from  Flushing  and  Havre  had  completed  their  overthrow. 
Christophe  had  surrendered,  and  Toussaint  had  followed  his 
example.  Dessalines  was  sent  to  a  plantation  near  St.  Marc, 
and  the  city  of  Cape  Franqois  was  rebuilding.  Commerce 
was  reviving,  and  the  Americans  were  prevented  from  supplying 
the  blacks  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  favourable  appear- 
ance of  aflfairs  in  St.  Domingo  that  the  British  admiralt  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  was  enabled  to  send  home  three  divisions  of 
ships  of  the  line.  In  July  five  sail  arrived  at  Plymouth,  six 
at  roHsmouth,  and  in  September  Rear-admiral  Campbell  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth  with  six  more. 


*  This  term,  I  apprthonil.  U  derived  from  the  musical  intkraiMilt  whOM  htdcs 
Tw»inliie  tbt  p«xto  of  s  liuy  (fonnsrly  mmd)  wttboul  giuis* 
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The  Prieit  des  EvSnemens  UUiiaiw,  voL  viiL  p.  327f  ipvei 
•a  afflicting  account  of  the  horron  attending  this  expedition. 
Dessalines,  unable  to  prevent  the  captuie  of  Poit-au-Prino^ 
had  arrested  all  the  white  planters  within  his  reach,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  join  in  his  march.  Quitting  the  town  of  St 
Marc,  he  gave  it  up  to  the  flames,  and  his  cruel  footsteps  wcie 
everywhere  marked  with  fire  and  blood;  all  the  whites  were 
massacred :  Arcahaye  was  reduced  to  cinders,  and  its  inhabi- 
tan  is  murdered.  Bonaparte  attempted  to  gain  the  mind  of 
Toussaint  by  an  act  of  generosity,  to  which  the  black  chief  wts 
insensible.  He  sent  out  to  him  his  two  sons,  whom  'roussaiot 
had  sent  to  France  for  their  education.  The  inflexible  oegro 
received  them  with  parental  kindness ;  their  mother  embraced 
them,  and  they  joined  their  entreaties  to  those  of  Monsieur 
Cuanon,  their  preceptor,  that  their  father  would  accept  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  Bonaparte.  Toussaint  said  he  would  return 
an  answer  to  Le  Clorc,  once  more  embraced  his  bovs,  and  di^- 
missed  them  to  the  Cape,  ret^uesting  of  Le  Clerc  some  time 
to  deliberate.  The  general  gave  him  four  days,  and  sent  back 
his  sons;  but  no  fartlier  reply  being  .sent,  Le  Clerc  renewed 
hostilities,  and  Toussaint,  retaining  his  sons,  defended  himself 
with  valour  in  his  strong  hold  of  JLa  Coupe  de  Pintade.  His 
intrenchments  were  forced  by  his  darincj  enemy,  who  killed 
800  of  his  best  men;  and,  after  witnessing  the  defection  of  his 
black  colleagues,  Maurepas,  Christo])he,  and  Dessalines,  'i'ous- 
saint  came  in  with  his  g\iard,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  him,  but  refused  to  take  any  office  of  trust,  and  was, 
at  his  own  req\iest,  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate  ol'  Ji!nnery. 
There  he  is  said  to  have  beiield,  with  an  envious  eye,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony,  under  the  wise  and  temperate  oovenmicnt 
of  Le  Clerc.  Whether  he  intended  to  be  faithful  to  theneyv 
order  of  things,  or  whatever  doubts  Toussaint  might  have  en- 
tertained, his  determination  was  formed  by  the  impolicy  of 
Bonaparte,  who  had  let  the  word  **  slavery"*  escape  his  lips. 
The  untimely  war  w  ith  England  blasted  all  Bonaparte's  hopes 
of  recraininjj  St.  Domingo,  and  once  more  deluged  the  soil  in 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  victims  of  his  policy.  In  the  month 
of  June  the  yellow  fever,  moi*e  rapid  in  its  approaches,  and 
more  fatal  in  its  effects,  than  the  plague  of  Africa,  swept  off 
the  troops  by  thousands.  Le  Clerc,  either  suspecting  Tous- 
saint, or  having  certain  inlbrniatioa  of  his  having  secretly  ex- 
cited the  blacks  to  take  advantage  of  the  fatal  epidemic*  seised 
his  person  and  sent  htm  to  France,  where  he  ended  hb  days 


*  «  In  If  arlini^ue  sUvery  coatiouM,  and  will  contanuf /'««-3liWMMi 
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under  suspicious  circumstances.  Just  at  this  moment  some  ves- 
sels arrived  from  (juadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  gave  the  ue- 
ijroes  the  certain  information  that  slavery  ^vas  again  to  be  esta- 
blished. These  events  brought  about  the  third  great  crisis  of  the 
nnserable  St.  Domingo.  In  1791  the  Convention  excited  them 
to  rebellion  ;  in  ISO  1  Bonaparte  roused  them  to  arms  against 
his  invadin<r  army  :  and,  in  less  than  two  years  after,  the  arrest 
and  disiipj  earance  of  their  favourite  chief,  and  the  rt  newal  of 
slavery,  conijileted  the  last  sad  catastrophe,  and  drove  the  ill- 
fated  people  to  a  great  ar.d  decisive  rebellion  ;  when  the  neiiroes, 
aided  by  the  British  navy,  finally  expelled  the  French  IVoni 
the  island,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  they  never  will  return 
as  settlers,  until  the  present  generation  shall  be  swept  away. 

The  late  treaty,  of  December^  1826,  between  France  and 
Sf.  Domingo  has,  however,  completely  established  the  separa^ 
tion  of  this  eolony  from  the  parent  state,  which  acknowledges 
her  independence  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  6,000,000 
of  francs. 

Hie  month  of  October  saw  at  once  the  fatal  ravages  of  the 
fever,  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks,  and  the  death  of  Le 
Clerc,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
General  Rochambeau. 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  St.  Domingo^  Guadeloupe 
was  in  the  same  state  of  anarchy,  produced  by  the  same  causes. 
An  insurrection,  headed  by  a  man  of  colour,  named  Pelege, 
had  dispossessed  the  governor,  Admiral  La  Crosso,  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  island.  A  squadron  of  three 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Poiivet,  sailed  from  Brest  in  Ai)ril,  1802,  for  Guadaloupe. 
'I  hey  had  3,000  troops  on  board,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  land  forces  were  unrler  the  command  of  General  Hiche- 
panse.  He  arrived  in  May,  and  had  to  act  over  again  the 
same  tragedy  which,  in  17U4,  had  ended  with  the  death  of 
General  Dundas  and  his  brave  associates.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, tliat  in  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  as  well  as  that 
of  St.  Domingo,  nothing  could  exceed,  in  point  of  valour  and 
discipline,  the  conduct  of  the  French  generals  and  their  armies. 
In  (jiuadaloupe,  the  negroes  being  driven  from  one  part  to 
another,  3U0  of  them  took  refuge  in  a  house  calkd  Angieniont, 
set  fire  to  their  powder,  and  blew  themselves  into  the  air. 
General  Kichepanse  and  his  mm,  astonished  and  horror-struck 
for  an  instant,  took  advantage  of  the  explosion,  pushed  on, 
charged  the  rebels,  and  completed  their  overthrow  ;  and  the 
negroes  of  Guadaloupe  were  once  more  reduced  to  slavery. 
The  same  malady  which  attacked  the  Generals  Dimdas  and 
Le  Clerc,  proved  iatal  also  to  Kichepanse^  iumiediatcly  after 
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his  victory.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  S^ptombex;  1808,  9%tf 
having  mtofed  Admiral  La  Crosse  to  his  government. 

Bonaparte,  made  sensible,  when  toolato»of  the  folly,  if  not  of 
the  cruelty>  of  his  enterprise,  )iad  too  much  pride  to  acknow* 
ledge  his  error,  and  still  persisted  in  his  attempts^  though  s 
war  with  England  prevented  the  necessary  reinforcements  from 
reaching  the  island.  Nine  thousand  troops  were  all  that  re- 
mained, besides  a  national  guard,  consisting  of  the  white  in- 
habitants and  some  faithful  blacks  and  mulattoesj  but  these 
last  were  speedily  driven  again  to  rebellion  by  the  impolicy  of 
Kochanibeau,  a?ul  his  associate,  General  Darbois,  who,  havin;^ 
arrested  one  ot  the  uuilattoes,  named  Hartlet,  caused  him  to  be 
drowned,  and  a  few  nights  after  some  more  of  his  gallant 
sociates,  on  some  slight  suspicion,  met  the  same  fate.  Bardet 
had  been  one  of  the  most  faithful  adlierents  of  the  French: 
his  death  drove  all  of  his  colour  to  join  with  tlie  negroes,  and 
a  new  and  terrible  insurrection  broke  out.  They  penetrated  to 
Aux  Cayes,  and  nuuclered  all  the  whites  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  Christophe  and  Dessalines  instantly  marched  to  attack 
the  Cape;  took  Fort  Belair  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword;  but  by  the  exertions  of  Koehambeau 
they  were  beaten  and  ])ut  to  flight,  and  the  fort  was  retaken. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1803,  another  squadron  arrived  from 
France,  under  the  orders  of  Rear-admiral  Bedout,  bringing 
2,000  more  troops;  but  these  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  they  landed,  and  almost  without  firing  a  shot 

The  Count  de  Dumas  insists  that  the  British  Government 
ali'orded  protection  and  sent  supplies  to  the  blacks  previously 
to  the  declaration  of  war.  This,  I  think,  has  been  refuted 
before,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it  again.  The  French  lost  the 
island  by  the  folly  of  their  government,  and  wished  to  impute 
il  to  the  treachery  of  ours.  "  The  piracy  of  the  negroes  against 
French  conmierce/'  says  the  historian,  ''was  enoourag^by 
the  English.**  That  the  En^rlish  may  have  supplied  aims  and 
exeited  the  blacks  to  rebeUion  aHer  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
may  be  true,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  former  tim^ 
justifiable.  The  French  set  us  the  example  in  Ireland  in 
1798.  La  Vendee  is  not  a  ease  in  point:  these  people  were 
jghting  for  themselves  and  their  lawml  govemment»  and  there- 
fore bad  a  right  to  claim  omr  support.  As  to  the  "  piracy**  of 
the  negroes,  I  know  not  what  it  means.  They  severe  at  war 
with  fVanee^  and  made  their  prizes  in  a  lawful  manner.  That 
they  treated  their  French  prisoneca  with  cruelty  I  admit,  and 
lamsnt  The  English  did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  these 
horrors,  and  many  a  BVenchmanowes  his  life  to  the  initorferBnce 
«f  his  British  onamy. 
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This  desperate  state  of  affairs  was  not  improved  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Indefatigable,  French  frigate,  with  orders  to  the 
commander-in-chief  to  evacuate  Port-au-Prince,  and  unite 
his  forces  at  Cape  Francois.  The  report  of  war  with  England, 
brought  by  the  same  vessel,  spread  a  deep  consternation  among 
the  planters,  who  saw  with  terror  the  bonfires  of  the  negroes  on 
the  mountains,  and  heard  their  shouts  and  yells  of  joy  at  the 
approaching  fate  of  their  victims.  The  certainty  of  their  mis- 
fortune was  established  on  the  18th  of  June,  when  the  British 
squadron  commenced  the  blockade  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Les 
Caves.  The  forces  employed  there  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  the  following  ships: — 

Ship$.  Guns,  Commanders. 

{ Rear-admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth. 
(Captain  R.  D.  Dunn. 
74    J.  Loring. 
Ti    IL  W.  Bayntun. 
lA    G.  M.  Shirley. 
74    C.  Brisbane. 
7A    John  Bligh. 
74    James  Walker. 
fiS    V.  V.  Ballard. 
5j4    George  Dundas. 
3fi    C.  B.  H..  Ross. 
36    James  Katon. 

22    J.  Macnamara. 

31  J.  Perkins, 

32  IL  Whitby. 
21    L.  O.  Bland. 
24    Lenox  Thompson. 
24    John  Serrell. 
IB    George  Irwin. 
18    F.  Cotlerell. 
m    W.  Rathbome. 
m   W.  Roberts. 
Ifi    S.  B.  Herring. 
Ifi    W.  Venour. 
IQ    Lieutenant  M.  Fitlon. 

« 

Many  of  the  ships  of  the  French  navy  wanting  provisions, 
which  they  could  not  procure  in  the  West  Indies,  were  com- 
pelled to  return  home,  although  their  services  were  much  re- 
quired in  the  colonies.  We  must  quit  St.  Domingo  for  a  short 
time  to  see  what  was  passing  to  windward. 

Commodore  Samuel  Hood  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  in  the 
Blenheim,  of  Z4  guns,  as  commander-in-chief,  in  December, 
1802,  relieving  Commodore  the  Honourable  Robert  Stopford : 


Leviathan^ 

Bellerophon 
Cumberland 
Gansres  • 
Goliath  . 
Theseus  . 
Vanguard 
De  Riiyter 
Elephant 
D^siree  . 
Trent  . 
Santa  Margarit 
Cerberus. 
Tartar  . 
iEolus  . 
Heureux 
Garland  . 
Echo. 
Osprey  . 
Stork 
Racoon  (brig) 
Snake 
Shark  . 
Calypso  . 
Gipsy 


a. 


UBWABD  ISUkMML 


and  whea  Om  aevt  of  hoilililMs  rmehtd  the  Leeward  lebndt 

in>  Jxine^.it  wa«  decided  to  mako  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  set* 
tlements* 

On  the  22d  of  June  8t  Luda  eurrendered  to  the  army  and 
navy>  united  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Gtin- 
field  and  Commodore  Hood ;  the  fortress  of  Mome  Pottunee 
was  carried  by  assault  before  day-break.  To  appreciate  xhk 
inaUuMB'of  vamor,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  sec  the  situation  of  the 
place,  commanding  every  approach,  and  bidding  defiance  to  any 
troops  but  such  as  were  determined  to  conquer  or  perish. 
The  loos,  was  ehiefly  confined  to  the  officers,  who  led  the  way 
up  the  ateep  paths  which  conducted  them  to  the  guns  of  tM 
enemy ;  and  we  mention,  as  a  fact  honourable  to  our  country 
and  worthy  of  imitation,  that  although  the  place  was  taken  hf 
storm,  and  entered  sword  in  hand,  none  of  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding their  resistance,  were  put  to  death  or  injured  after 
the  surrender. 

Commodore  Hood  had  with  him  the  Centaur,  74,  Captaia 
Littlehales ;  Courageux,  74 ;  Argo,  44,  Captain  Benjamin 
Hollowell ;  Chichester.  44,  m  flvtr  ;  Hornet  and  Cyane  '^loops. 

Having  dispatched  Ca])tain  Littlehales  to  England  with  the 
account  of  this  event,  tlie  commodore  proceeded  to  Tobrgo, 
with  the  lieutenant-general  and  the  forces  under  hini.  That 
island  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  July  without  much  resi<tnnre, 
although  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Cresar  Berthier.  atter- 
ward  so  well  known  under  the  government  of  Bonaparte. 
Ci>ptain  llailoweii  was  sent  home  with  the  account  of  this 
ca]  ture. 

Meanwhile  the  cruisers  o(  Kear-adnural  Sir  John  Thomas 
Duckworth,  on  the  Jamaica  station,  watched  the  ports  of  St. 
Domingo  with  miceasing  vigilance."  Captain  Bayntun,  in  the 
Cumberland,  of  74  ^uns,  with  the  Vanguard,  71,  Captain 
Walker,  and  Gohath,  under  his  orders,  while  off  Cape  Nic  hohiS 
Mole,  captured,  on  the  30th  of  J\nie,  La  Creole,  a  I'teiich 
frifiate,  of  44  gims,  18-poundcrs,  and  havinjr  on  board  (general 
Morgan,  second  in  command  in  St.  Domingo,  with  his  staft* 
and  530  troops.  The  crew  of  the  frigate  consisted  of  only  I.tO 
men.  Captain  Brisbane,  in  the  Goliath,  captured  nearly  at  the 
same  time  La  Mignonne,  a  conette  of  10  long  18-pounden>> 
and  80  men. 

On  the  11th  of  July  Captain  Bissel,  of  the  Racoon  brig  of 
18  guns,  saw  a  French  national  hriji^  lying  in  the  Leogane 
roads :  he  instantly  bore  up  to  close  with  her,  and  found  her 

Sruparing  to  receive  him  with  springs  on  her  cable.  Captain 
lissel,  beiiiff  as  well  prepared,  eaine  to  an  anchor  also  with 
firings  within  80  yards  of  him^  and  commenoed  a  smart 
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action  ;  which  having  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  Frenchman  cut 
his  cable  and  made  sail.  ])iirsued  by  the  Racoon,  whosi*  fire 
had  completely  unri^rcred  the  enemv.  In  ten  niinuto^  more  she 
surrendered  :  her  name  was  the  Liodi,  pierced  for  20  guns,  but 
having  only  10  mounted. 

The  next  achievemrnt  we  liave  to  notice  is  the  capture  of 
the  Duquesne,  of  71  ji^vuis,  by  the  squadron  under  the  commancl 
of  Commodore  Lorin»r,  on  the  'i-lth  of  June,  otVCa]ie  Nicholas  • 
Mole.  During  a  lieavy  squall  otV  the  land,  two  ships  of  the 
line  lyino-  in  that  port  attempted  to  make  their  escape  from 
oui-  blot  kadiiitr  squadron.  They  were  immediately  discovered, 
and  hauled  their  wind  under  the  land;  but  were  unable  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  C'.iptain  A.  F.  Kvans,  in  the  /Eolus,  and 
Captain  Perkins,  in  the  'iartar.  The  two  enemy's  ships  sepa- 
rated in  the  night  ;  notice  of  which  was  conveyed  to  Captain 
Lorin^,  who  sent  Captain  Dundas,  in  the  Elephant,  in  chase  of 
one,  wMle  he  pursued  the  other  with  the  two  frigatea.  Captaia 
Loring  came  up  with  his  chase  atdaylight,  when,  the  Vanguard 
and  Iartar  bong  near  enough  to  nxchangb  ahoU  with  her,  she 
surrendered;  the  other  ship,  which  was  the  Ouguay  Trouin, 
escaped. 

The  blockade  of  the  whole  of  the  French  ports  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  September,  1803,  left  the  unfortunate  people 
no  hope  of  relief.  Rebellion,  famine,  and  disease  earned  off 
their  victims  by  hundreds;  and  death  was  welcomed  by  them 
as  their  only  refuge  from  such  complicated  sufferings.  The 
black  General  Desealines  had  summoned  the  town  of  St.  Marc, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  most  painful  extremity ;  and  but  for 
the  })crsevering  humanity  of  Captain  James  Walker,  the 
French  garrison  would  have  been  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
with  the  aggravation  of  torture.  At  the  request  of  the  British 
captain  they  were  spared,  and  General  D  Henin  and  his  stat!*, 
with  850  men,  were  received  and  humanely  treated  on  board 
the  Vanguard,  and  other  ships  of  war.  In  the  harbour  of  St. 
Marc  there  were  some  vessels,  which,  beinfr  included  in  the 
capitulation,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Walker,  and  the 
blacks  entered  the  town  the  moment  the  French  troops  had 
embarked. 

The  Count  dc  Dumas  has  made  an  assertion  respecting  the 
evacuation  of  this  place,  which  it  is  my  duly  to  Contradict. 
In  vol.  viii.,  p.  331,  after  giving  an  atlecting  history  of  the 
sut^erings  of  the  planters,  and  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Marc,  of 
their  being  forced  to  commit  themselves  to  the  most  crazv 
vessels,  and  set  sail  for  Cuba,  leaving  their  proi)erty  and 
dearest  relatives  to  the  mercy  of  the  negroes,  lie  adds,  "  The 
English  watched  their  prey ;  and,  keeping  at  a  distance  from 
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the  coast,  allowed  the  French  vessels  to  nin  to  leeward,  and 
then  seizing  upon  them,  plundered  the  passengers,  disarmed  the 
soldiers,  and  permitted  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  !"  I 
would  refer  him  to  the  French  offieers,  even  to  tfie  women,  and 
to  every  person  who  fell  into  our  hands,  or  was  so  fiirtmiate  as 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  as  to  whedier 
this  is  true  or  not.  I  know  that  Captain  Walker,  who  was  etfi- 
ployed  on  that  service  and  who  received  the  furtive  French 
on  hoard  his  ship,  treated  them  with  that  humamty  and  jgene- 
rosity  which  it  was  his  duty  and  wish  to  show  to  an  unresisting 
enemr.  I  know  that  they  were  never  plundered  of  one  dollar; 
and  1  know  that  but  for  the  valour  aUd  perseverance  of  all  the 
naval  officers  on  that  station,  all  these  unfortmiate  peoplo  would 
have  ended  their  lives  in  tortures,  under  the  merciless  hands  of 
the  nemes.  General  charges  are  worse  than  useless,  and 
show  a  biassed,  not  a  well-informed  mind. 

The  Count's  assertions  on  this  occasion  deviate  from  the 
truth  as  much  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Al^eiifas, 
or  that  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  July,  1801.  In  the  first  he  says, 
the  Pompee  was  tnkev,  but  towed  away  by  theEntrlish  ;  in  Oie 
second,  that  the  Formidable  alone  engaged  five  English  ships 
of  the  line,  who  fired  red-hot  shot  into  her !  The  colours  of 
the  Pompee  were  never  struck.  The  Formidable  was  never 
during  the  whole  night  engaged  by  any  ship;  and  in  the 
morning  the  Venerable  alone  brought  her  to  action,  and  the 
Formidable  fled,  though  the  enemy's  squadron  consisted  of  six 
sail  of  the  line  against  our  five,  and  disgracefully  left  their  un- 
fortunate allies  to  perish  in  the  flames.  Finally,  no  British 
ship  ever  did  fire  a  red-hot  shot,  nor  was  there  ever  an  appa- 
ratus on  board  of  one  for  heating  shot. 

General  Le  Fe\  ro,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  at  the 
port  of  Aiix  Cayes,  sent  off  terms  of  capitulation  to  Captain 
Henry  Whitby,  wlio  commanded  the  blockade  in  the  Pelican 
brig.  A  8us])ension  of  hostilities  was  in  consequence  agrreed 
on,  and  the  Theseus  and  La  Pique  were  ordered  to  receive  t!if 
i]^arrison.  Captain  Bligh,  of  the  Theseus,  was  at  that  time 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  town  of  Cape  Francois,  and 
attacked  I'ort  Dauphin,  where  the  enemy's  small  craft  had 
constantly  found  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  our  boats,  and 
carried  supplies  to  the  town.  Leavinor  the  Cumberland  and 
Hercnle  off  the  Capo,  Captain  Bligh  proceeded  to  the  attack 
of  the  place,  and  briiiE^inff  his  ship  to  an  anchor  within  niusket- 
shot  of  Fort  Le  Bouc,  situatixl  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
he  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  guns,  and  saw  the  colours  struck. 
Towed  by  her  hoat^  the  Theseus  next  entered  the  harbour,  to 
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attack  another  foi-t,  and  a  sWp  of  war  of  20  ffuni,  lyincr  near  it: 
the  latter  surrendered  after  receiving  a  few  shot;  and  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  beset  by  the  blacks  on  every  side,  preferred 
surrendering  to  the  English,  with  whom  he  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving the  treatment  due  to  an  unfortunate  enemy.  He 
accordingly  surrendered  to  Captain  Bligh,  who  took  him  and 
the  troops  on  board,  and  sent  them  with  all  their  sick  imder  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Cape  Frangois.  From  those  people  he  learned 
that  the  French  General  Dumont  and  his  suite  had  lately  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  blacks,  and  were  in  the  most  imminent 
dano^er  of  being  put  to  death.  Captain  Hli^rh  lost  not  a 
moment  in  soHeitinor  their  freedom  from  the  black  cliief,  which 
he  had  tlie  jrnnd  fortune  and  happiness  to  obtain,  and  they  ac- 
companied the  rest  of  their  countrymen  to  the  Cape,  lleie 
are  tliree  glorious  instances  of  Hriti>h  otliicei's  saving  their 
enemies  from  a  cruel  deatll  or  lingering  torments,  I  am  sorry 
the  Count  de  Dumas  \>  as  either  unac(juainted  with  these  facts, 
or  unwilling  to  relate  them. 

Captain  Austin  Bissel,  of  the  Racoon,  was  omployeil  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  While  off  the  town  of  St.  Jago,  he  saw  live 
French  vessels  at  anchor  :  two  of  these  he  caj)tured,  a  third  he 
drove  on  shore,  after  which  he  engaged  two  armed  vessels, 
their  consorts.  They  came  down  as  if  with  a  determination  to 
take  hiiu  by  i)oarding.  Caj)tain  Bissel,  quite  ])repared,  closed 
with  them  :  the  largest,  and  the  first  brought  to  action,  was  a 
brig,  which,  having  approached  very  near,  attempted  to  run 
ahead,  between  the  Racoon  and  the  land.  Captain  Bissel,  to 
prevent  this,  put  his  helm  hard  a-port,  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  run  on  shore,  giving  her  his  broadside  at  the  same  time ; 
when  nearly  aboard  of  each  other,  the  enemy  struck  her 
colours,  but  hoisted  them  again  as  she  lay  on  the  rocks.  To 
avoM  runninff  on  shore.  Captain  Bissel  haid  occasion  to  exeti 
his  utmost  skill;  he  threw  his  brig  in  stays,  pave  the  other 
broadside,  and  as  he  came  round,hts  stem  wasm  the  breakers. 
The  French  vessel  was  called  La  Mutine,  carrying  18  guns, 
long  18-pounders,  and  was  full  of  men,  who  escaped  to  the 
shore ;  she  was  totally  lost.  The  schooner  made  her  escape. 
The  Racoon  had  one  ueutenant  and  40  men  away  in  prizes^ 
leaving  only  80  on  board. 

Captain  bisseVs  next  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  still  more 
denierate,  and  crowned  with  more  perfect  success. 

In  the  month  of  October  following,  while  off  Cumberland 
harbour,  he  obser\-ed  10  sail  of  vessels  to  windward:  these 
were  commg  from  Port-au-Prince,  of  the  evacuation  of  which 
be  had  just  received  inteUigeoce.   He  dbased  and  came  up 
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with  a  brig;  a  schooner,  and  a  cotter,  full  of  men :  the  brig 
struck  on  the  firing  of  the  first  or  second  broadside;  an  offieer 
with  a  small  ]) arty  was  sent  to  secure  her,  while  the  Racoon 
was  engaged  with  the  other  two,  which  approached  with  an 
apparent  determination  to  board.  Captain  Bissel  allowed  them 
to  approach  so  near  as  to  be  sure  of  his  guns  doinff  execution : 
the  cutter  steered  for  his  bow,  the  schooner  for  his  quarter ; 
these  vessels  he  engaged  for  an  hour,  and  by  superior  seaman- 
ship and  coolness  prevented  their  boarding  him.  At  length 
the  cutter,  being  a  perfect  wreck,  surrendered,  and  the  scliooner 
made  off,  but  ultimately  both  were  secured.  After  this  tiie 
Kacoon  went  in  chase  of  the  brig,  wliich  she  had  first  taken  ; 
the  few  men  ])ut  on  board  of  her  had  been  overpowered  by  tiie 
prisoners,  who  had  run  the  vessel  on  shore,  and  she  was  totally 
lost,  but  tlie  Racoon  received  her  people  back  in  safety.  It 
remarkable,  that  on  the  side  of  the  British  no  one  was  killed, 
and  only  one  person,  tho  master,  wounded.  The  enemy's 
vessels  had  on  board  330  soldiers  and  seamen,  of  whom  a 
large  proportion  were  officers.  They  were  all  aimed  vessels, 
and  came  out  for  tlit^  express  purpose  of  taking  the  Racoon  by 
boarding:  they  had  about  40  killed  and  woumlcd. 

Domerara  and  Essequibo  surrendered  to  Limtenant-gcneral 
Grinfield  and  Commodore  Hood  on  the  lUth  of  September, 
1803,  and  the  colony  of  Bcrbice  capitulated  on  the  23d  to 
Lieutenant-colouel  Nicholson  and  Captain  LoftusOtway  JBhuid* 
of  the  Heuroux. 

These  settlements  from  that  moment  became  British  colo- 
nies, and  are  now  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  our  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Commodore  Hood  returned  to  Martinique,  wliich,  havin;^ 
been  given  up  totlie  French  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  now 
well  t^arrisoned.  and  iu  a  most  elTicient  state  of  del'ence.  (\ip- 
tain  Crozier,  with  a  party  of  marines,  ut tacked  their  batteries, 
blew  nj)  one  in  Ance  d'Arlelte,  and  threw  their  guns  over  the 
cliii';  C'aptain  Crozier  was  so\  erely  wounded. 

A  schooner  jirivati'er,  with  her  ])rize,  was  lyinff  at  anchor  iu 
the  harbour  of  Marin  l;ay,  while  (.'a])taiu  (Iraves,  in  the  iilcii- 
heim,  was  cruising  otl* there,  and  lie  determined  to  cut  her  out. 
'J'he  harbour  is  very  stron^dy  drliMuled  by  forts,  particiilarlv 
one  called  Dunkirk,  on  tlie  starboard  liand.  This  was  taken 
1)V  storm  by  Lieutenants  Beattie  aiitl  Boyd,  of  the  royal  uia- 
rines,  with  a  party  of  their  men,  who,  entering  the  fort  with 
fixed  bayonets,  the  enemy  instantly  cried  for  quarter.  The 
capture  of  this  place  ensured,  in  some  degree^  the  success  of 
the  remainder  of  the  enterprise. 
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Tho  boats,  led  by  Captain  Ferris,  of  the  Drake,  pushed  on, 
and  took  the  schooner  by  boarding;  she  monnfed  four  car- 
ria^je  guns,  and  had  on  board  only  44  men  at  the  time  of  her 
capture,  many  having  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  guns  of  Fort 
Dunkirk,  six  24-pounders  and  18 three- pounders,  were  spiked; 
the  carriages  and  ammunition  thrown  intp  the  sea.  One 
British  seaman  was  killed,  and  four  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Domet,  in  the  Vigilant  tender^  burnt  a  schooner 
in  Ance  de  Serron,  and  destroyed  the  battery  of  Ch&teau 
Margot,  of  three  18-pounders,  and  came  off  without  the  loss  of 
a  man. 

In  the  month  of  February  Lieutenant  Cm,  in  the  Eclair 
schooner,  of  10  guns  and  oO  men,  engaged  the  Grande  De^ 
cidee,  a  FVench  privateer,  of  22  nine-pounders  and  230  men ;  the 
action  having  lasted  three-ouarters  of  an  hour,  the  enemy  fled. 

Mr.  Salmon,  master  of  the  Eclair,  with  the  surgeon  and  10 
men,  in  a  six-oared  cutter,  boarded  a  schooner  pri\*ateer,  under 
the  batteries  of  Guadaloupe,  and  brought  her  out  She 
mounted  one  brass  nine-pounder,  and  had  50  men. 

About  the  same  timetne  boats  of  the  Emerald  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  James  O'Brien,  were  sent  into  the  road  of 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  to  cut  out  a  schooner,  lying  under  cover 
of  the  batteries.  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Thomas  Forrest, 
who  conducted  the  enterprise,  laid  the  enemy  on  boai-d  ;  and 
though  she  was  moored  with  a  chain  to  the  shore,  and  he  had 
to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  fort,  he  brought  her  out:  she  proved 
to  be  La  Mosand^ifjue,  of  10  guns  and  60  men.  Lieutenant 
Forrest  had  only  20  men  with  him.  I  regret  tliat  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  devote  more  space  to  the  numerous  instances  of 
valour  displayed  by  our  young  officers  on  this  and  other  fo- 
reign stations. 

From  what  has  been  seen  of  the  viffilance  and  success  of  our 
cruisers,  and  tlie  miserable  state  of  the  French  garrisons, 
mowed  down  bv  sickness,  famine,  and  the  sword,  their  evacu- 
ation of  St.  Doniinco  was  an  event  tliat  niiijht  have  been  anti- 
cipated.  They  still  held  Cape  FraiK  (>i<.  Caj)e  Nicholas  Mole, 
and  the  city  of  St.  Doniiufjo;  the  lurnier  was  blockaded  by 
Commodore  T.orin^::.  in  the  Bellerophon,  who,  in  November, 
1^0.'>,  received  jjropo^als  of  capitulation  frf)m  General  ]?o- 
chanilieau.  The  enemy,  thonrrli  in  tlie  dcej)est  distress,  were 
not  less  extravafjant  in  their  demands;  they  required  a  free 
passage  in  their  own  ships  of  war  to  France!  This  of  course 
was  refused,  and  thev  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  British 
forces,  as  the  only  queans  of  saving  themselves  from  de- 
struction. 

(ieneral  iiochambeau,  previously  to  sending  these  proposals 
VOL.  J.  2  s 
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to  our  officers,  had  entered  into  terms  of  capitulation  with 
the  hlack  General  Dessalines,  to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  up 
the  Cape,  with  all  the  forts,  ordnance  stores,  and  ainnninition- 
iJt  >>alines,  at  tiu'  lieail  of  his  troi  ps,  having  made  an  attack 
u];on  the  town,  had  hrought  the  French  to  tln*<e  terms,  and 
ci)ni])t'lled  them  to  retire  to  their  ships;  but  their  e>rape  truui 
tlu'  I''aii:li>h  c  ruisers  was  still  to  be  accomplished.  Tlu"  French 
gtniral  had  the  jjermission  of  the  blacks  to  retire,  but  the 
Kn;:;lish  prevented  him.  It  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that  be 
was  most  unfortunately  situated  ;  contending,  at  the  ^anletime, 
ai-ainst  two  distinct  enemies — the  one  cruel  and  mercik's.-.  the 
other  daring  and  vigilant ;  both  seeking  his  destruction  or  cap- 
ture, but  with  very  ditl'erent  views.  It  would  theretore  be  un- 
fair to  impute  to  the  general  disgraceful  motives  for  his  con- 
duct. He  had  contended  as  long  as  he  could,  under  ever^ 
privation,  and  surrendered  at  last  only  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
lew  brave  followers.  His  double  negotiation  was  probably  in- 
tended to  ensure  his  escape  to  France ;  this  he  hoped  to  eflfect 
in  the  bad  weather,  which  had  for  some  time  kept  our  ships  at 
a  distance. 

The  colours  of  the  blacks  were  in  the  mean  time  displayed 
on  the  forts ;  and  Commodore  Loring  sent  Captain  Bligh,  of 
the  Theseus,  to  know  the  sentiments  of  General  Dessalines  re- 
specting General  Rochambeau  and  his  troops.  On  his  enter* 
ing  the  harbour  he  met  Commodore  Barre,  a  French  naval 
officer,  who  pressed  him,  in  very  strong  terms,  to  go  on  board 
the  Surveillante,  and  enter  into  some  capitulation  which  would 
put  them  under  Bbitisb  protection,  and  prevent  the  blacks 
from  sinking  them  with  red-hot  shot,  as  they  had  threatened 
and  were  preparing  to  do.  Captain  Bligh  complying  with 
the  recjuest,  a  few  articles  were  hastily  drawn  iip,  which  he 
signed,  under  an  agreement  that  they  should  bear  his  own  in- 
terpretation on  their  an  ival  at  Jamaica.  After  this  he  hastened 
to  ac([uaint  General  Dessalines  that  all  the  ships  in  the  har- 
hour  had  surrendered  to  his  Majesty^s  arms,  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  obtained  the  promise  of  the  general  not  to  fire  oa 
them  w  bile  they  lay  in  the  harbour. 

Captain  Loring  applied  to  Dessalines  for  pilots,  to  conduct 
the  British  ships  into  the  harbour  to  take  possession  of  the 
French.  To  this  Dessalines  replied,  "That  he  could  not  send 
him  pilots,  but  that  he  would  oblige  the  French  to  quit  the 
port;  and  then,*'  he  added,  "  you  may  do  with  them  as  yon 
please." 

They  came  out  under  French  colours;  our  ships  fired  a 
shot  over  them,  to  which  they  returned  a  harmless  broadsicie^ 
and  suneadiered. 
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The  names  of  tlie  sliips  taken  were — 

Shipt,  Cunt, 

La  Surveilbnte    •    •    »    •  44 

La  Clorinde  38 

LaVertu  88 

with  Tarioiis  other  vesselsj  some  loaded  with  colonial  produce, 
and  some  in  ballast. 

The  conduct  of  General  Rochambeau  was  considered  so 
highly  reprehensible  during  his  command,  that  the  British 
naval  officers  would  not  associate  with  him.  Sir  John  Duck* 
worth,  in  his  public  dispatch,  accuses  him  of  participating  in 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  upon  the  blacks ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  French,  after  the  explosion  of  rebel- 
lion, were  never  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they  em- 
ployed to  suppress  it. 

Cape  Nicholas  Mole  still  held  out,  under  the  command  of 
General  Noailles;  but,  in  the  month  of  December,  being 
anxious  to  secure  himself  from  the  incursions  of  the  negroes, 
he  evacuated  the  place  without  mil! -e. 

Thus  the  adventures  of  the  French  army  in  Ilispaniola,  and 
their  expulsion,  which  ended  with  the  ruin  of  that  beautiful 
colony  and  the  slaughter  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  people, 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  folly  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion and  the  cruelty  of  Napoleon.  M.  Dupin  says,  vol.  i. 
p.  149,  that  in  two  years,  out  of  60,000  troops,  57,500  died  of 
fever.  What  number  fell  by  the  sword  he  does  not  inform  us; 
but  even  this  statement  may  serve  to  show  what  losses  France 
sustained  by  the  enterprise.  Had  she  been  guided  by  the 
same  straig;htforward  and  noble  ])olicy  towards  Sr.  Domingo 
which  our  humane  country  has  sliown  towards  Jamaica  and 
the  other  British  colonics,  llayti  mi^^ht  still  have  been  hers ; 
but  her  conduct  at  that  time  lurnishes  llie  stron<;ost  possible 
necrative  pro(<f  that  the  surest  road  to  national  power^  as  well 
as  national  ha])pin(^>-^.  is  justice  to  the  oj)pre.ssed. 

The  emancijnuion  i.t  the  negroes  by  the  late  Act  of  William 
IV'.  has  settled  a  (jue-tion  which,  tor  half  a  century,  hung,  like 
the  sword  of  DaniocLs,  over  the  heads  of  the  West  India 
planters.  Contrary,  1  uni-^t  conies^,  to  my  expectation,  the 
event  has  passed  ovi-r  witluiut  bloodshed  ;  and,  while  a  noble 
phihmthropy  has  l)een  exercised  towards  the  uiiluri uuate 
African,  the  proprietor  has  been  remunerated  by  an  act  ol  the 
most  unparalleled  generosity.  May  such  deeds  ever  constitute 
the  ground-work  of  our  national  monuments!  Neither  ought 
it  to  be  forijotten  that  tlie  only  Hritish  monarch  who  had  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  ever  seen  the  \\  est  Indies,  was  th^ 
kiug  under  who;^  reigu  tlm  glorious  Uit;ui>ure  was  achieved.  , 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Invasion  threatened  by  Bonafiarte— Meann  taken  to  eounteract  him— 

Description  of  vessels  for  that  purpose — Jalouse  and  Cruiier — Block- 
ade of  the  Texel — Capture  of  the  Atalante  liy  Captains  Hardinjre  and 
Pelly — Violation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  detention  of  a  flag  of  truce — 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  attacks  enemy's  flotilla — Manner  of  these  vessels 

Sitting  along  shore — Attaekvd  by  Capuin  Owen  in  the  Immoitalite — 
ombardment  of  Huvre  do  Grace — Bombardment  of  Dieppe,  SL  Va- 
lory,  and  Calais— Heflect ions — The  enemy's  flotilla  puts  to  sea  in  divi- 
fiiuns — Attacked  by  Leda  and  Cruiser — Observations  on  the  improved 
art  of  war--On  fire-ship& — Flotilla  before  Boulogne — Catatnarans-* 
Clock  machines — UMeless  attack  —  Stone-ships — Honeyman  in  the 
Leda  takes  nine  sail  of  flotilla — Bonaparte  abandons  all  thought  of 
invasion  on  hearing  of  Villeneuve's  return  to  Ferrol — Oiiser^'atious. 

The  panic  of  invasion  had  forcibly  seised  the  imaginations  of 
many  persons.  Government,  willing  to  tranquillize  the  pubh'c 
mind,  availed  itself  of  every  species  of  force  to  repel  the 
threatened  aggression.  Every  old  hulk  that  could  be  fitted 
to  bear  a  gun  was  immediately  brought  forward  under  the 
nanio  of  a  block-ship.  Some  were  placed  in  the  river  Tliames, 
as  high  as  Gravesend;  others  down  the  Swin  Chnnmd,  off 
Harwich,  or  in  Hoscly  bay;  some  were  stationed  oft'  Margate. 
Colliors,  and  other  stout  north  country-built  ships.  \\or(»  ]>ur- 
chased  into  the  service;  new  decks  were  laid  in  them,  and  pons 
cut  to  carry  heavy  guns.  These  vessels  were  at  tirst  intended 
to  jjuard  our  own  coast,  but  soon  after  were  sent  over  to  aniiov 
the  enemy,  though  with  few  of  those  qualities  that  could  render 
them  efficient  for  sueli  a  purpose.  *  The  officers  commanding 
them  liad  sometimes  the  mortification  of  seeinsi  tlteir  countrv- 
men  taken  prisoners  without  the  possibility  of  atVording  tliem 
relief;  and  not  unlVequently  to  contend  again«*t  a  lee-s!iore  wilii 
a  vessel  that  never  eould  be  inqielled  to  windwanl  l)v  anv  art 
or  seamanship.  Sucli  were  the  bomb-vessels  Sulj)hur,  Hwla, 
Tartarus,  and  Prospero,  and  the  sloops  of  war  Merlin.  Au- 
tumn, Falcon,  and  Wolverine.  There  were  manv  others,  but 
I  name  tiiese  as  specimens  of  the  whole  set.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  idle  or  totally  useless,  but  intercepted  the  trade  of  the 
enemy^  and  made  many  valuable  ca]^lurc;^  and  recaptures.  The 
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orders  piven  to  tho  cruisers,  in  case  of  falling  in  with  the  in- 
vading dotilla,  were  to  disable  them  an  much  as  possible^  au4 
leave  ilieni  to  their  fate. 

By  u  decree  of  Bonaparte,  dated  March  31,  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Fiushioir  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege;  tho 
general  of  brigade,  Monet,  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  Jalouse  and  Cruiser,  two  brigs  of 
war,  chased  and  drove  on  shore,  near  Cape  Groznez,  a  brig 
and  a  schooner.  Commodore  Owen,  in  the  Immortalite,  being' 
present^  made  tl^  signal  to  close  with  the  enemy,  which  was 
done  in  so  gallant  and  effectual  a  manner  as  to  compel  the 
Frenchmen  to  jump  overboard,  and  escape  to  the  beach, 
whence  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  In  spite  of  this 
our  brave  fellows  pushed  in  with  their  boats,  boarded  the  ves- 
sels, and,  as  the  tide  flowed,  hrought  them  off.  They  proved 
to  be  the  national  schooner  Inabordable,  and  brig  La  Commode, 
each  mounting  four  long  24-pounderq,  and  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  invas'on. 

.  On  the  28th  of  this  month  the  Elbe  and  Weser  were  declared 
in  a  state  of  blockade  by  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Keith,  who  in  1804  commanded  in  the  North  Seas, 
usually  had  under  his  orders  from  10  to  15  sail  of  the  line, 
including  sixty-fours,  and  from  30  to  40  frigates ;  but  as  this 
number  constantly  varied  from  the  exigences  of  the  service,  it 
is  impossible  to  Ax,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  the  predse 
force  employed  in  the  North  Seas  at  any  particular  time. 

In  1803  we  iind  th'^  following  list  of  large  ships,  to  wbich^ 
in  1 804,  were  added  the  Defence  and  Kagle,  of  74  guns,  then 
pff  the  Texei : 

•Monarch  74 

Prmcess  of  Oranffe  (D.).    74  , 

■o^Y^Y  64  J i"^"'  '  ^>"'''*^9'^ougU. 

^  *****     *  jCapt.tin  1)  i,  olhy. 

Hero   74  Ho'icur;  hk'  A.  11.  Ganhicr. 

Illustrious     «     .    ,     ,  74  Sir  i  huries  iiamilton. 

Raisonnahle  .    •    ,    .  64  W.  Hot  ham. 

Ardent   64  R.  Winihorp. 

Inflexible .    .    ,    ,    .  64  T.  Bayley. 

Monmouth    •     .    •    •  64  G.  Hart. 

RamtUies   74  Francis  Fickmore. 

The  most  rigid  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  North  Seas  and 
the  Chaunelj  from  lieligolaiid  to  Brest^  began  to  fuaku  th^. 
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ruler  of  Franee  sensible  of  the  difference  between  a  naval  and 
a  military  power.  The  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  were 
almost  useless  to  their  owners;  and,  at  the  representation  of 
the  court  of  Denmark,  his  Britannic  Majesty  was  pleased,  in 
some  degree,  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  orders  to  the  forces 
employed  on  that  service. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  to  Count 
Wedel  Jarlsberg  will  show  to  what  extent  if  was  in  our  power 
to  cripple  the  commerce  of  our  enemies,  and  the  generous  use 
we  made  of  our  command  of  the  sea 

Downhuj  street^  July  IS,  180 1. 

It  having  been  a  matter  (if  consideralile  doubi  v^lietlier  ihe  request 
signiticd  to  ine  in  several  nutes,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  you  relative  to  a  relaiation  of  the  blockade  of  the  river 
Elbe,  in  fiivour  of  the  Gluckstadt  whttle-fishers,  could  be  complied 
with,  without,  in  too  p:reat  a  degree,  departing  from  a  measure  which 
his  Majesty  has  thought  it  incunibetit  upon  him  to  adopt,  my  answer 
to  your  notes  on  that  subject  has  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you  that  orders  have  been 
p^ivcn,  conformably  to  your  request,  to  allow  the  (Jreenland  ships, 
emimerated  in  the  list  oor]o<ed  in  your  note  of  the  19lh  June,  to 
proceed  to  Gluclistudi,  and  lhal  orders  have  also  been  given  to  allow 
lighters,  barges,  and  small  crafts,  coming  within  that  descriptiuo, 
and  laden  with  innocent  and  neutral  cargoes,  to  pass  and  repass 
along  the  Danish  side  of  the  Elbe,  over  the  Shallows  of  Wattcn, 
between  Tonningen  and  Hamburg ;  a  measure  which  will  remove 
the  obstruction  ojf  the  coasting  trade  of  Denmark,  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  complaints  which  this  Government  has  lately 
not  unfreqnently  received.  His  Majesty  trusts  tliat  his  conscntmg 
to  relax  the  blockade  in  these  instances  will  be  considered  bv  the 
Danish  (iovernnient  as  a  proof  of  his  wish  to  alleviate,  as  much  as 
possible,  every  unnecessary  pressure  on  the  commerce  of  his  DaniS'h 
JMajesty's  subjects,  and  that  no  improper  use  will  be  made  of  this 
indulgence,  which  may  compel  him  to  revert  to  all  the  strietncM  o^ 
the  blodcade* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &g. 

(Signed)  Habiowbt* 

To  the  Count  of  Wedel  Jarlsberg^   

Minister  of  Denmark* 

The  blockade  of  the  Texcl  was  reduced  to  a  system  on  which 
our  admirals  acted  with  great  success.  Tlie  ports  of  Holland 
can  admit  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of  large  ships  only  during 
the  spring  tides ;  two  days  bemre  which  tne  firitpsh  squadron 
regularly  took  its  station  off  the  Texel,  and  remained  as  tnaav 
days  after  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  so  that  the  Dutcn 
lost  all  the  advantages  of  the  high  tides,  their  heavy  ships  beinf 
effectually  detainea  within  their  harbours. 
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In  April,  ISO  I,  Capbilns  Hardin 2^0  and  P0II3',  of  the  Scor- 
pion and  H«\aver  sloops  of  war,  went  with  their  boats  into  the 
V  iie  ]Ki>x;age,  and  cut  out  tlu  Atalante,  a  Dntcli  bri"^  of  war, 
of  H)  lon^^  l'2-poutider-i,  and  manned  with  76  men.  She  was 
galhmtly  defended,  and  her  captain,  refusing  quarter,  fell  on 
t!ie  dock  of  liis  vessel :  which,  thouf^h  covered  with  bo.irdinir  net- 
tini^,  was  carried  in  a  short  time.  The  iiritish  captains  having 
been  personally  eni:;ai:^e(l,  were  both  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post ;  and  [lieutenant  Bluet,  of  the  Scorpion,  who  was  wounded, 
to  that  of  cornniandvT,  In  this  enterprise  there  were  but  live 
people  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  assailants;  the  Dutch  had 
four  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

In  1803,  Lieutenant  Dillon  having  been  sent  in  the  barge 
of  the  Africaine,  with  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  Texel,  was  honour- 
ably received  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  suffered  to  depart 
with  an  ansn-er ;  but  on  his  return  to  his  ship  the  gallant  young 
officer  was  taken  by  the  French  guard-ship>  and  conducted  a 
prisoner  to  Verdun. 

In  their  attempts  to  get  along  shore,  the  ejieipy  were  often 
and  indeed  generally  successful,  thougli  sometimes  they  met 
with  checks  and.  severe  loss.  They  never  moved  without  a 
favourable  wind  and  tide,  and  on  these  occasions  -kept  as  close 
to  the  shore  as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit,  "and  were 
always  attended  by  a  troop  of  flying  artillery.  On  the  near 
approach  of  our  cruisers,  they  ran  their  Tessels  on  shore,  and 
the  crews  escaped ;  but  the  French  soldiers  frequently  boarded 
the  vessels  again,  and  continued  to  fight  the  gims,  while  the 
artillery  on  the  beach  kept  off  the  assailants.  Manv  of  these 
vessels  were  flat  bottomed,  and  called  praams;  their  guns 
long  32  or  24-poundors;  and  as  they  remained  in  a  steady 
horizontal  position,  while  on  shore,  their  batteries  were  very 
eflfective. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  21  sail  came  out  of  the 
pier  of  Ostend,  and  anchored  in  the  roads.  At  the  same  time 
51  sail  came  out  of  Flushing;  two  of  the  latter  were  large 

Sraams  or  flat  vessels,  carrying  heavy  metal,  with  a  lioht 
ranght  of  water.  The  Commodore  immediately  assembled 
his  force  and  prepared  for  action,  the  only  obstacle  to  which 
was  the  shoal  water,  and  the  extreme  caution  required  in  con- 
ducting a  ship  of  any  draught  amon<^r  the  intricate  banks  on 
that  dangerous  coast.  Th(»  British  othcers  did  all  that  bravery 
and  perseverance  couUl  etlectto  impede  the  course  of  the  enemy 
to  the  westward.  The  sloops  of  war  had,  of  course,  the  ad- 
vantage of  closinjx  with  them;  and  the  Rattler  and  Cruiser 
attached  themselves  to  the  two  praams  as  being  the  largest 
vessels,  while  the  frigates,  aud  iiuaiiy  the  Antelope,  as  soon  a4 
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the  depth  of  water  would  allow  her»  engaged  the  whole  Hue,  as 
well  as  the  flying  artillery  which  accompanied  it  along  the- 
shore. 

The  enemy  suffered  in  some  degree,  but  not  in  that  propor- 
tion which  a  near  observer  might  have  been  led  to  expect.  The 
horse-artillery,  the  <^uns  from  the  town  of  Ostend  and  from  tl.c 
enemy's  camp,  reached  our  ships,  but  were  disregankd.  The 
most  ardent  pursuit  was  kept  up  for  many  hours.  One  of  the 
praams  struck  her  colours  and  ran  cn  shore,  but  was  quickly 
filled  with  artillery-men,  who  worked  her  guns  and  defended 
her  with  great  bravery.  Several  of  the  schuyts  and  schooners 
were  also  driven  on  shore,  but  recovered  by  il:e  army.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  tide  falling,  obliged  the  British  squadron  to 
retire  into  deeper  water,  and  the  enemy's  vessels,  wliich  were 
not  too  much  disabled,  were  thus  empowered  to  reach  Ostend. 
Z^'our  of  their  smaller  vessels  were  sunk,  and  one  taken. 

The  ships  and  their  conunanders  were  as  follow : — 


Skip*. 

m% 

Antelope  .  . 
Penelope  . 

.    .  50 

Sir  W.  S.  Smith  . 

.  2 

1 

.    .  26 

William  Bronghton 

.  s 

4 

L'Aimable  • 

.    .  32 

Willium  Bolton  • 

.  6 

14 

Cruiser  • 

.    .  18 

John  Hancock.  . 

«  1 

4 

JiaUler    •  , 

*    «  18 

Fmnds  Mason  • 

.  2 

5 

In  July,  1804,  Captain  Owen,  who  in  the  Ininioi  taliie 
frigate  comniandod  the  blockade  of  tlie  enemy's  coa-^t  Iroiii 
Calais  to  St.  \  alcry  en  Caiix,  discovered  some  of  tlu^  eiu  niv's 
flotilla  in  an  exposed  situation  oti  iioulogne,  the  wiiul  from  NAW 
A  heavy  >=ea  hnd  rendered  llieir  situation  untenable;  ihev 
weighed,  and  endeavoured  to  work  olV;  but  our  crui-ers  w ere 
so  much  on  tlie  alert,  that  those  who  atteiujited  to  clear  tlie 
land  were  driven  back  with  damage,  and  several  of  tiiem  ran 
on  shore  and  were  totally  lost.  Captains  Jackson  and  Hev- 
wood^  of  the  Autumn  and  Harpy,  distinguished  themselves  oq 
this  occasion. 

In  the  same  month  (August)  the  town  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  ])ort,  were  homharded  by  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Captain  (now  Vice-admiral)  R.  D.  Oli- 
ver, of  the  Melpomene.  The  flotilla  fitting  in  the  pier  had 
hegun  to  haul  out,  and  make  preparations  fbr  moving  towards 
Boulogne;  but,  on  seeing  a  *%inforcement  and  the  boinb-vessels, 
they  returned  in  again.  The  commodore,  however,  placed  Kis 
bomb-vessels  within  range  of  the  pier,  and  gave  them  for  oise 
hour  and  a  half  a  most  severe  bombardment,  after  which  the 
squadroii  came  out  without  any  injury.  The  town  is  said  to 
have  jreceived  connderable  daniage.  On  the  4th  of  Augus^ 
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the  enemy  haviiior  recovered  from  their  panic,  moved  their  gim- 
bri«;.s  outside  of  the  pier-head  a^in  to  the  number  of  50,  and 
as^ain  tlie  bonihs  were  sent  in  to  them.  The  Zebra,  Ivxplosion, 
Meteor,  and  ilecla  plied  them  with  shells  as  before,  and  set 
the  town  on  fire. 

The  inhabitants  tlvinc:  to  the  hills,  tlie  firiugr  slackened  ;  and 
the  tide  ul"  llt)od  makino^,  the  ships  were  withdraw  n.  'J'he  Caj)- 
tains  Heauchanip,  Proctor,  U.  Paul,  J.  James,  and  J.  Sykes, 
connnanded  the  honibs  cni])loyed  on  this  occasion.  The  most 
favourable  op])ortunity  lor  this  kind  ot  attack  is  with  the  wind 
modei  ate  from  the  N.  K.  Very  little  injury,  we  believe,  was 
done  to  the  pier  or  shipping ;  and  the  late  Lord  Rodney,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  called  such  attacks  "  breaking  windows  witli 
guineas.** 

About  the  same  time  Uiat  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  bom-t 
barding  Granville,  Captain  Owen,  in  the  Inimortalite,  was  em- 
ployed with  his  squadron  on  a  similar  service  at  Dieppe  and 
St.  Yalery  en  Caux.    He  had  with  him  the  Perseus  and 

rlosion  bombs,  commanded  by  the  Captains  Methuin  and  Paul, 
n  the  harbour  of  Dieppe  many  ^n-boats  were  building,  which 
rendered  that  town  an  object  o?  attack :  it  was  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  set  on  fire  in  two  or  three  places,  whei>  the  tid^ 
obliged  the  commodore  to  weigh  and  run  down  to  St.  Yalery, 
where  he  repeated  the  same  operation,  there  being  at  that  time 
six  vessels  building  on  the  sea-shore.  The  loss  on  our  side  was 
trifling;  and  when  we  consider  the  little  injury  done  to  the 
enemy,  compared  to  what  it>  invariably  inflicted  on  the  most 
helpless  ancl  consequently  the  least  ofl'ensive  of  the  human  spe* 
cies,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  women  and  children,  we  must 
ever  condemn  this  barbarous  warfare. 

While  our  navy  thus  spread  terror  and  dismay  from  one 
extremity  of  the  coast  of  France  to  tlie  other,  and  while  our 
cruisers  mtercepted  their  commerce  in  every  direction,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  their  marine  was  idle ;  a  numerous  Ibt  of  valu- 
able captures  made  by  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  bore  testimony  to  their  intrepidity  and  perse? 
verance. 

On  the  IGth  of  August  Napoleon  (now  become  Emperor) 
celebrate<l  his  birthday  on  the  heights  of  Ambletense,  review- 
ing 80,000  troops,  and  distributing  orders  of  merit  to  his  sol- 
diers of  every  rank  :  scarcely  was  the  ceremony  ended,  when^ 
on  tlie  following  day,  the  Eni])eror  jireparing  for  his  depar- 
ture, a  division  of  gun-boats,  from  Havre,  entered  the  port  of 
Uoulotrno  in  safety. 

Th'"  ]3ritish  squadron  cruising  before  that  ])lace  w.is  com- 
maiided  by  Hear- admiral  Ijouisi,  whose  ^ag  was  iu  the  Leor 
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pan!  of  50  cr\\n<,  while  Commodoro  Owen,  in  the  Immortalite, 
of  (runs,  kept  the  in-shore  scpiadron  eonstantlv  on  th^^  alert. 
Desirous  ol"  sliowinij  t  he  French  l^mperor  a  s-peciineu  of  British 
seamanship,  h.'  attacked  the  tlotilla.  Tlie  Count  de  Duma  says, 
tlie  I'^mperor  immediately  embarked  with  Admiral  Bruey-. 
and  that  the  Knglish  were  compelled  to  retreat.  One  ot*  our 
cutters,  ominously  nameil  tlie  Constitution,  was  simk  bv  a  slir*!!, 
thomrh  the  crew  were  saved:  from  this  accident  the  fatalist 
Napoleon  no  tloubt  inferred  tfiat  the  British  constitution  was  to 
yield  to  his  ])owerful  arm.  Another  shell  fell  on  boanl  the 
Harpy,  killed  a  man,  and,  passing  through  the  deck,  knocked 
oft*  its  fuse,  and  lodged  in  a  beam  over  the  mairazijio  door, 
where  it  remained.  Many  of  the  French  flotilla  were  so  iniicli 
damaged  that  they  were  compelled  to  run  on  shore  to  stop 
their  leaks. 

It  was  on  this  amiiversary  of  his  fete  that  Napoleon  *'  inau- 
pn-ated"  the  naval  dock-yard  of  Antwer]).  It  had  been  (iecreo<l 
tlie  year  before  that  a  port  of  construction  should  be  estahli<heil 
at  that  j)lace  ;  the  magazines,  tlie  stoi't^,  the  docks,  and  the 
slips  were  already  built,  and  three  ships  of  the  line  were  almost 
finished.  Cherbourg  had  also  triumphed  over  the  fury  of  the 
ocean;  a  quay  had  been  constructed,  12  feet  above  the 
highest  spring-tide,  with  a  battery  of  40  pieces  of  cannon  auvl 
21  mortars,  wnich  announced  by  their  first  salutes  the  fete  of 
Napoleon :  20  years  before  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  dyke,  amidst  the  aeelamations  of  his 
fickle  and  fkithless  people.  We  almost  copy  the  words  of  the 
Count,  who  might  have  added  that  in  1820  scarcely  a  restigt^  of 
the  power  of  Napoleon  remained  at  Antwerp.  The  slips  and 
store-houses  were  destroyed,  the  basins  for  merchant  ships, 
it  is  true,  remained,  but  the  iron  hand  of  the  tyrant  had 
banished  industry  to  those  regions  where  property  was  secured 
by  law,  and  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  despot 

Calais,  on  the  28th  of  September,  underwent  a  bombardment 
from  the  Tartarus  and  other  small  vessels,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Jackson,  of  the  Autumn.  What  damage  the  port  stis- 
tained  is  not  known ;  but,  giving  every  credit  to  our  officers  and 
men  employed  on  thb  ungrateful  service  f6r  valour  and  sea- 
manship, we  may  venture  to  say  that  it  never  produced  anv 
other  effect  in  France  than  hatred  to  the  British  nation.  As  if 
to  convince  us  how  little  injury  they  had  sustained,  on  the  two 
following  days  about  50  sail  of  gun-ve^sds  came  out  of  the  har- 
bour; and  although  chased  by  Captain  Uoneyman,  of  the  Le<la, 
and  the  squadron  under  his  orders,  and  suvtaining  the  tire  of 
our  ships  for  several  hours,  they  reached  Boulogne,  losing  only 
two  of  their  vesseb,  which  wer^  driven  on  ^ore  and  bilg^ 
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The  most  remarkable  circumstance  In  these  skirmishes  was  the 
fall  of  a  10-inch  shell  on  board  the  Leda.  which,  passing 
through  her  decks,  burst  in  her  hold  without  doing  any  material 
injury  to  the  ship,  or  hurting  a  man. 

L(  rd  St.  Vincent,  in  May,  1804,  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Molvillo.  who  came  in  with  his  friond  Mr.  Pitt  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Adminilty,  Mr.  Addington  having  resigned  his  situation  as 
prime  minister. 

The  perfection  of  the  art  of  war  is  not  so  destructive  to  the 
human  species  as  might  be  supposed.  The  bow,  the  spear>  the 
javelin,  and  the  catapulta,  in  giving^  way  to  the  mnsket.  the 
bayonet,  tlie  gun,  and  the  mortar,  nave  rendered  the  field  of 
battle  less  bloody,  and  the  result  more  quickly  decided.  The 
use  of  fire-ships  has  long  been  laid  aside,  to  the  honour  of  the 
nation  which  first  dispensed  with  this  barbarous  aggravation  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  What  generous  bosom  but  must  glow  with 
honest  indifrnation  at  seeing  a  ship  (after  a  brave  defence,  her 
decks  covered  with  her  dying  people,  and  her  masts  lying 
alongside)  set  on  fire,  or  blown  up,  by  the  enemy  that  dare  not 
board  and  carry  her  into  port  ?  The  last  instance  we  have  of 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  made  by  tlie  English  at  sea.  was  in  the 
fi<^ht  oft'Tonlon  in  the  year  1711.  and  it  received  trom  the  his- 
torian of  that  day  its  merited  reproacli.  Though  fire-ships 
have  accompanied  our  fleets  since  that  period,  they  have  never 
been  used  except  in  an  anchorage  where  there  was  a  fair  pro- 
bability of  the  escape  ot  tlie  crew. 

The  enemy's  fiotilla  before  Boulogne  luid  increased  to  150 
sail.  Their  position  was.  as  in  the  late  war,  in  iVont  of  their 
batteries,  and  excited  the  enterprise  of  the  watchful  British 
cniiser^.  and  the  ingeiniity  of  nitH-hanisis,  who  sought  their  de- 
struction bv  means  of  inventions  which  shoidd  l)!o\v  them  all 
into  the  air,  without  any  ri«^k  to  the  enojineer,  whatever  might 
occur  to  the  gallant  conductor.  Hence  the  introduction  of 
the  catamarans,  the  fire-vessels,  and  that  novelty  of  the  age.  the 
(•lock-in;i(  hlne  or  torpedo:  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  speak  witii 
some  detail. 

The  fire-vessels  were  small  sloops  or  brigs  of  80  tons,  filled 
of  course  with  combustibles,  and  having  grapnels  or  hooks  at 
their  yard-arms.  These  were  commanded  by  young  men, 
ready  to  attempt  the  most  desperate  deed  if  an  occasion  pm- 
sented  itself ;  but  we  never  heard  of  one  instance  of  their  com- 
plete success. 

The  catamarans  were  similar  in  principle,  as  well  as  name, 
to  those  used  by  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  They 
consisted  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  about  nine  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  square,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  «t  such  a  distance 
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aa  t0  raemve  ft  muk  to  aH  bf  tweeii  them  0a  an  iron  bar,  wlnck 
admitted  pf  bis  sinking  nearly  flush  with  the  water,  and  noea- 
sionally  immersing  himself,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  seen  in 
the  dnik  or  by  moonlight.  The  person  who  had  charge  of 
this  notable  contrivance  was  a  sailor,  dad  in  a  black  Ghiernsey 
waistcoat  and  trowsers,  with  a  black  cap  which  covered  his  face; 
he  was  furnished  with  a  paddle,  and  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  take  the  clock-machine  in  tow.  This  instrument  con- 
sisted  of  a  copper  case,  about  18  or  19  feet  long,  and  something 
similar  in  shape  to  a  coffin;  its  interior  was  furnished  with  com- 
bustibles, which  were  to  explode  by  the  striking  of  a  dock 
within,  which  was  to  run  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Ttie  sailor 
in  the  catamaran,  under  cover  of  the  night,  dropping  silently 
down  with  the  tide,  was  to  attach  this  machine  to  the  cable  of 
the  «Mny*S¥esBel,  and  thus  the  projector  hoped  that  the  sleep- 
ing and  mwttspecting  crew  would  be  instantly  destroyed  :  but 
the  catamaran,  I  beli(n  e,  was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  clock* 
machines  were  towed  in  by  sliip'*s  boats:  none  of  these  machines 
ever  took  eftiect  except  against  an  unfortunate  boat's  crew  of  10 
Frenchmen. 

Coupled  with  these  inventions  we  find  one  of  a  still  more 
extraordinary  nature,  mentioned  in  the  JSriral  Clironide  for 
1802,  vol.  vii.  p.  270 — the  divine-boat,  or  bat  ran  plon^ri/r, 
invented  by  Mr.  Pulton,  an  American.  'I  his  vessel  was  made 
by  the  artist  to  poss<^ss  the  siucjular  (juahly  of  plun<(inof  two 
feet  Tuider  water,  and  so  eontintiiiiji;  lur  eight  hours,  coiitaiuiuvr 
eight  men,  and  carrying  20  days'  provision^  :  air  was  udmitteil 
by  means  of  funnels  or  tubes.  I  have  lieard  a  famous  ^muij- 
gler  speak  of  a  similar  boat,  but  never  knew  uf  its  apj)iicaliun 
to  any  particular  purpose.  Something  of  the  kind  was  con- 
structing about  the  year  1SI8,  for  the  purpose  of  })rocuring 
the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from  St.  Helena.  The  projector  of 
tliis  scheme  was  well  known  to  the  North  Sea  officers  of  tfie 
late  war.  I'he  death  of  the  object  of  emancipation  caused 
the  work  to  be  discontinued.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  drawing 
of  a  similar  invention,  said  to  have  been  tried  in  the  Delaware 
in  1814;  it  was  to  tow  the  clock-machine,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
object.  From  the  attack  nothing  of  any  importance  resulted; 
for,  although  the  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  of  many  of 
our  young  commanders  were  displayed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  yet  the  whole  scene  was  a  piece  of  quackery  disgrace- 
ful to  the  national  character;  and  in  the  subse(pient  part  of  the 
war  there  was,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  a  sort  of  re- 
action t^hieh  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  our  own  ships. 

Such  were  the  means  which  Lord  Keith  was  commanded 
to  employ  for  the  jl^stniction  of  the  invadmg  flotilla.  Hk 
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lordshij)  attended  in  person  on  board  the  Monarch,  and  I  will 
give  an  account  of  the  result  in  hifi  own  words. 

Monarchy  off  Boulogne,  OcU  3, 1804. 
Hie  operations  commenced  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  p.m.  and  termi- 
nated at  a  quarter  past  four  this  morning;,  durins:  which  time  several 
vessels,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  were  exploded  amongst,  or  very- 
near  to  the6otilla;  but,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  at  which 
they  lay  from  each  other,  no  very  extensive  injury  seems  to  liuve  been 
sustained,  alihuugh  it  is  evident  th^it  there  has  been  very  considerable 
confusion  am  m^si  them,  and  that  two  of  the  briiis  and  several  of 
the  ^mailer  vessels  appear  to  be  missiuj;  since  yesterday,  at  the  close 
of  the  day. 

I  have  nfreat  satisfaction  in  rtporting^  that,  notwithstanding^  a 
heavy  discharge  of  shells,  shot,  and  musketry,  viras  kept  up  througtuiat  . 
the  night,  no  casualty  whatever  on  our  pari  has  been  sustaiiied. 
The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  their  rowing  beats  to  ours. 

The  principal  firc-vessels  were  placed  under  the  command  of 

Captains  M*J>eod,of  the  Sulphur,  Jackson,  of  the  Autumn,  Edward.s, 
of  the  Fury,  Collard.  of  the  Uailleur,  and  Searle,  of  the  Ileldcr  ; 
and  the  LieutenarUs  Stewart,  df  the  Monarch,  Lowry,of  the  Lco|)ard, 
Payne,  of  the  Immortalite,  and  Templar,  of  the  Sulphur.  The  boats 
of  the  squadron  attended  them,  and  the  Ca-^tor  and  (jreyhonnd 
friffates  were  directed  tt)  take  up  an  anchorage  to  leeward,  to  pick  up 
the  boats  in  case  of  accident.  The  leaders  of  the  fire-vessels  advanced 
against  the  flotilla  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  and  executed 
Uieir  instructions,  as  fiir  as  valour  and  perseverance  could  achieve. 

One  of  the  fire-vessels  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  C*aptaia 
Samtud  Jackson,  of  the  Autumn,  sloop  of  war.  who  was  or- 
dered to  lay  her  alontrside  of  the  French  Admiral  (Brueys). 
The  nioht  was  extremely  dark,  and  when  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  his  victim,  his  boat's  crew  in  the  gig  ready  to  put 
off.  the  string  attached  to  the  clock  to  set  it  ooin<(  slipped  out 
of  his  hand,  and  could  not  be  found.  Jackson  said  he  ihoucrht  * 
it  better  to  be  blown  up  than  go  back  with  such  a  story,  and, 
breakinir  open  the  hatcli-way»  which  was  securely  battened 
over,  lu'  juiii])e(l  down,  re*:^aincd  the  striufr,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  on  di'i  k  the  vessel  was  alongside  the  admiral's  j)raani. 
As  he  pulled  tlie  fatal  line,  he  step])ed  into  his  gig  and  j)ut  oft*; 
in  25  seconds  (the  expected  time;  the  vessel  exploded,  but  did 
no  other  injury  to  the  enemy  than  takiuj^  away  her  bowsprit. 
.Jackson  and  his  brave  crew  escaped  unliurt.  A  French  lien- 
tenant  displayed  an  instance  of  coohiess  and  presence  of  nund 
equally  ])raise\\orthv.  Seeing  a  lire-vessel  approach  him,  he 
leapetl  on  board,  and  dexterously  secured  her  to  his  own  c*k.ble; 
returning  to  his  vessel  he  dropped  astern,  and  received  no 
injury  by  the  cx^lo:>iQU,  which  almost  hi»tautly  foUopwdft 
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The  French  picked  up  some  of  the  coffers,  or  clock-machuic^ 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  called  them,  with  great  propriety, ma^ 
chines  iufn  nales^*  A  correct  drawing  of  them  is  given  in  the 
plates  of  the  ilvs  Evpneinens  MUUaires.    The  stone 

expedition  next  deserves  our  attention. 

'I'his  was  an  expedient  ])roposed  by  an  ingenious  person,  to 
block  u])  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  by  sinking  ships,  loadid 
with  stones,  at  its  entrance.  Strange  as  such  a  project  must 
ar)])(*ar  to  the  j)hllosopher  and  tlie  officer,  it  had  it<  supjx)rlers. 
Tlii  ec  merchant-ships,  of  about  400  tons  each,  w  ere  purc[Ki<»  (l, 
and  their  holds  filled  with  blocks  of  stone,  well  ceMucnted  and 
clamped  together,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  oi'  the  sea,  at  least 
for  a  certain  time  :  this  part  of  the  ])reparation  being  complete, 
the  vessels  were  next  rendered  combustible  by  the  addition  ot 
everything  inllammatory  that  could  bo  laiil  in  them  ;  and  the 
day  and  hour  were  fixed  for  their  departure.  'I'he  projector 
was  to  1(  ;ul  the  way  (as  all  projectors  should),  and  was  to  he 
supported  by  three  naval  commanders  of  distinguished  bravery, 
each  provided  with  fast-rowing  gigs  ;  but  night  after  iiigfji 
passed  away  without  presenting  one  favourable  occasion  for 
laying  the  ships  on  the  shorej  and  at  length  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inventor,  it  is  supposed,  retired  to  France, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  numey  from  our  Government 

In  the  monUi  of  November  the  danger  attendant  on  block- 
ading the  ports  of  the  Texel  was  practically  experienced  in  the 
loss  of  the  Romnevy  of  50  guns,  commanded  by  the  Honour- 
able Captain  Colville.  Most  of  the  crew  (with  great  difficulty) 
escaped,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  yifoo  hepn  at  that 
time  to  act  a  little  more  independently,  and  in  their  transac* 
tions  with  us  to  follow  the  dictates  of  humanity,  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  they  had  been  debarred  by  the  Government 
^  of  Jmnoe. 

The  last  operation  of  the  year  1804,  in  the  North  Seas,  was 
a  fruitless  attempt  made  by  Captain  Sir  Home  Popbam  to 
destroy  Fort  Rouge,  at  the  mouth  of  Calais  harbour. 

On  the  17th  of  November  Captain  John  Hancock  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with,  and,  after  a  long  chase,  in  w  hich 
much  nautical  skill  and  ability  were  displayed. on  both  sides, 
to  capture  Le  Contre-Amiral  Magon,  French  privateer  brig,  of 
18  guns,  and  84  men,  commanded  by  the  noted  Captain 
Biackman,  w  ho  had  cruised  against  our  trade  with  much 
success.  Captain  Hancock  ereatly  distinguished  himself 
during  the  war  as  a  vigilant  and  successful  cruiser. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  enemy  began  again  to  increase 
his  force  in  Boulogne,  by  contributions  of  small  vessels  built  at 

the  different  ports  during  the  wintej:w    The  Gallant  sad 
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Watchful,  two  gun-brigs,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
Shirley,  fell  in  ^vlth  a  number  of  Dutch  schuyts  coming  from 
Dunkirk,  which  ^\clv  jnirsued  anil  driven  ashure  in  great  con- 
fusion ;  but  tile  (iallant,  receiviiii:  four  heavy  shot  from  llie 
batteries  bekjw  her  water-hnc,  was  forced  to  j)ut  about.  On 
the  same  (h»y  they  were  met  by  C'ajitain  IJoneyman,  of  tlie 
Leila,  with  his  little  sijuadron  of  sloops  of  war  and  gun-brigs, 
and  lie  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  close  action,  and  look 
seven  \essels.  Two  more  of  thcni  were  taken  on  the  following 
day  hy  Lieutenant  Price,  in  the  Archer  gun-brig.  These 
vessels  were  from  25  to  30  tons  burden,  carrying  one  long 
24'pounder>  a  bowitzer,  and  one  or  two  12  or  6-pounders ; 
tbey  were  manned  with  soldiers^  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  had  seldom  more  than  four  sailors 
on  board. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  Ariadne,  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  Captain  Edward  King,  was  lying  in  the  road  of 
Gravelines  with  the  Speedy,  Calypso,  and  Zephyr,  sloops  of 
war.  Devastation  bomb,  and  three  fiun-brifi;s :  at  halt -past 
six  in  the  evening,  the  enemy's  flotilu,  to  the  number  of  40 
sail,  was  discovered  to  be  under  way,  and  coming  to  the  west- 
ward ;  as  soon  as  it  approached  sufficiently  near.  Captain  King 
made  the  signal  to  slip,  and  at  half-past  nine  opened  his  fire 
on  the  enemy  with  great  impetuosity,  the  flotilla  returning  it 
and  approaching  Calais;  at  midnight  the  British  vessels  drew 
off. 

At  daylight  a  squadron  from  the  Downs  made  its  appear- 
ance; the  enemy  at  an  anchor  near  Calais;  the  British  bomb- 
vessels  threw  shells  among  them  and  the  infantry,  and  flying 
artillery  which  lined  the  shore.  At  four  o'clock  the  Immor- 
talite  and  Vestal  having  joiinil,  the  action  became  more 
general ;  but  at  half-past  seven  1 1  s(|uadron  hauled  off  without 
having  etVectcd  the  caj)ture  of  one  vessel,  and  having  in  the 
two  actions  live  men  killed,  and  more  tlian  t20  wounded.  The 
Jmmortalite  atid  Ariadne  were  the  chief  sutVerers. 

These  skiiriiishes  terniiiiated  tlie  active  o])erations  of  the 
enemy  in  the  North  Seas  tor  \ho  vear  1^05.  Had  the  evi  tits 
in  the  Channel  been  dilVerent.  had  \  illeneuve  defeated  Sir 
Kobei't  ('alder  antl  eluded  Nihon,  it  is  j  robable  we  should 
have  bi'en  compelled  to  dispute  the  pas'^age  of  the  Channel 
with  the  r'lench  army  and  navy,  IuvhIimI  by  Bonai)arle  in 
person.  For  contii  nialion  of  this  o])inion.  we  may  turn  to  tlur 
famous  connnentary  of  Hona})arie  on  the  conduct  of  his 
admirab  given  in  M.  Dupin's  work,  so  often  quoted,  vol.  i., 
p.  244.  It  is  not,  however,  very  likely  that  Villeneuve  would 
have  acted  in  a  uauuer  so  diaui^tricuiiy  opposite  to  his  orders 
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as  stated  by  the  Emporor — that  he  should  have  run  hito 
Ferrol  instond  of  the  Channel,  where  his  presence  only  was  re^ 
quired  to  eoniplete  tlie  plans  of  the  rampaijni»  and  to  set  the 
Stupendous  aniuuuent  in  motion.  'I'hc  invasiun  of  EiiglancJ 
(aiul  wlio  ean  say  to  what  it  might  ]iav<^  leil  ?)  was  abandoned^ 
and  tlie  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  by  the  aruiy  of  Fl^ncf^  wall 
perhaps  as  fatal  to  that  country  as  to  Germany.  Well" 
might  the  enraged  Bonaparte  exclaim,  "  Quel  anHral  I 
marine  !  QueUes  sacrijices  P  If  such  were  his  exclamal 
in  August,  what  must  they  have  been  in  Octob^,*  " 
learned  that  the  same  Viiieneuve  had  lost  25  sallipf . 
when  all  his  hopes  of  the  conquest  and  plunder 
when  all  his  "  ships,  commerce,  and  colonies,*"  anil  n 
best  seamen,  were  buried  in  one  common. gfave? 

Thus  far  had  the  threats  of  Napoleon  drawn  on 
his  country  nothing  but  disgrace  ami  disaster.  '  THei 
and  the  fire-ships,  and'stone-ships,  thougli  weak^nitlJ 
iii  contrivance,  wanted  not  men  &  valour  to  place  'tlie 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  '  His  assembled  army" 
opposite  coast,  produced  one  general  feeling  of  enth^ 
love  for  King,  country,  and  Government,  from  thtf  ^uth^ 
land  to  the  Land's -£^d;  from  Guernsoyaiid  Jersey  to 
and  Shetland.  Tlie  British  army  desired  nothing  so  fcfi 
as  to  meet  his  legions :  the  navy  only  &ared  the  day 
never  come  when  the  flotilla,  under  cover  of  their  fleet,' 
venture  as  far  as  Mid-ehannel.  If  the  menace  of 
caused  much  evil,  it  also  elicited  the  national  feeling,  and  diiii 
forth  those  resources  of  strength,  and  courage^  and  skill  whiM 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  tsnemies;  av.d,  ns  they 
turned  their  backs  to  the  water,  a  French  .  iield-otficer».  Il 
w  rhint^  to  his  friend,  very  justly  obsencd^  *'  Wo 'have  gone  It 
all  this  tremendotis  expense  for  no  other  purpose  thafl.  to 
frighten  our  soldiers/'  ' '  *' 
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